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CHAPTER XXII. 



PROP.G A TION OP CHTl TSTI AN IT 1 BY THE AMK1UC AN BOA Rl> 
FOB FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

SECT. I.—INDIA. 

Art. 1 .—Bombay—Ahmed n uggub —S attar a. 

In June 1.810, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was appointed by the General Association of 
Massachusetts, in consequence of a statement and a request for 
advice, submitted to it by some students of divinity at Andover 
College, who were anxious to devote thorn selves to the service of 
■ ' Christ among the heathen. 1 The Board originally consisted 
chiefly oi' members of the Congregational churches in America ; 
but afterwards included also members of the Presbyterian and 
Informed Butch churches. It was, in fact, constituted uot on 
denominational but on broad Christian principles. 2 

In .February 1812, the Rev. .Messrs Judson, Newell, Ball, 

1 2V following worn the names of these excellent young men, Adoniwun Judsou, 
Haiti ill 1 I Noct, Samuel J. Mills, am) Samuel Newell. Ihejw^t wm? drawn up "by Mr 
Jtuimn. It also contained at first the. name* of James Richards, anti Luther Rice, hut 
cm further consideration they were viihdmwn, lest the association should be alarmed 
At th< t robahle expense of supporting six missionaries in a foreign land, and shrink 
hack from the nndemking altogether.-- Tracy ’s History of the Amri&m hom'd- for 
Foreign 2Tk?km, p. 26. In the history of the American Bowel which these young 
men were thus instrumental in calling into being, we have a striking example bow emi¬ 
nently useful oven young and uninfluential individuals inaf sometimes tie. 

apanoplist, eel. Hi, (N.'S.) |). 88.--Report of the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 1832, p. 184, 
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Nott, and Rico, sailed under the auspices of this Institution for 
Calcutta, with the view of commencing a mission in such part ot 
the Eastern world as, on their arrival in India, should bo deemed 
most eligible. Scarcely., however, had they reached the shores 
of India, when they were ordered by the British government, to 
return in the same ships in which they came out, and they were 
given to understand that the vessels would not be allowed to 
depart, without them. By the interposition, however, of the 
Baptist missionaries, and other friends of religion in Calcutta, 
these orders were afterwards relaxed, and they obtained per¬ 
mission to proceed to the Isle of b ranee, which is not within the 
jurisdiction of the East India Company. Other circumstances, 
however, now occurred which occasioned a separation among the 
missionaries. Two of them, Messrs Judson and Bice, changed 
their sentiments on the subject of Baptism, and at their own. 
request wore baptized by the Seram pur missionaries. It was 
therefore deemed expedient, both by themselves and their friends, 
that they should separate, and prosecute their labours in did erent 

Previous to this, .Mr Newell had sailed for the Isle of Trance, 
agreeably to the arrangement with government. The voyage 
proved tedious, perilous, and distressing. In the course ot it* 
Mrs Newell was delivered of a daughter, which died within five 
days after its birth, and was consigned to a watery grave. 81io. 
herseh’ now manifested symptoms of consumption, ant? soon after 
her arrival in the Isle of Franco, she followed her in/nilt to the 
world of spirits. Amidst her various trials, she exhibited singu¬ 
lar resignation to the will of God; or it a murmuring thought 
arose at times in her breast, she quickly silenced it by those 
powerful considerations which the gospel affords. ” My wicked 
heart,” who wrote, “ is inclined to think it hard that 1 should 
suffer such fatigue and hardship. I sinfully envy those whose lot 
it is to live in tranquillity on land. Happy people ! ye know not 
the toils and trials of voyagers across the rough and stormy deep. 
Oh! for a little Indian hut on land I But hush, my warring 
passions : it is for Jesus, who sacrificed the joys of his lathers 
kingdom, and expired on a cross to redeem a fallen world, that 

'> Report of the Board for Foreign Missions, 1832, p. 7. Idkl. ISIS, p. 10. I A, 
1814, p. IS.—Memoirs of Mrs Newell, 4th edit. pp. HR, 106* 
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I thus wander from place to place, and .have nowhero a home. 
How reviving the thought! How great the consolation it yields 
to my sinking heart! Let the severest trials and disappoint¬ 
ments fall to my lot, guilty and weak as I am, yet I think I can 
rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation,’’ In the 
early part of her illness, she had some fears respecting her spiri¬ 
tual state ; but those doubts were soon dispelled, and she used to 
talk in the most familiar manner, and with great delight, of death, 
and of the glory that, would follow. She wished it to he distinctly 
made known to her friends in America, that she had never re¬ 
gretted leaving her native land for the cause of Christ, A few 
days before her death, after one of those distressing fits of cough¬ 
ing wind t rapidly wasted her feeble frame, she desired Mr Newell 
to sit on her bed-side, and receive her dying message to. her 
relatives. “Tellmy dear mother,” said she, “how much Harriet 
loved her: tell her to look to Ood and keep near to him ; and 
he will support and comfort her under all her trials.” Then 
ihinking of her brothers and sisters, she said, “'Tell them from 
the lips of their dying sister, that there is nothing but religion 
worth living for. Oh I exhort them to attend immediately to 
the care of their precious and immortal souls. Tell them not to 
delay repentance, Let my dear brothers and sisters know that 
1 loved them to the last. 1 hope to meet them in heaven: hut 

oh! if I should not ”-- Here she burst into tears, and was 

unable for the present to proceed further: her feelings, at the 
thought of an eternal separation from those she loved so dearly, 
were too big for utterance. As her dissolution approached, Mr 
Newell told her ,shc could not survive another day. “ O joyful 
news 1 ” she replied,.** I long to do part.” Shortly after, when lie 
asked 'her how death appeared to her now, she answered, “ Glo¬ 
rious ! truly welcome!” Thus died the amiable and accomplished 
Harriet Nowell, at the early ago of nineteen. Her cultivated 
understanding, her enlarged benevolence, her ardent piety, her 
cheerful fortitude, her active zeal, her entire devotedness to the 
cause of missions, had raised her high in the estimation of her 
Christian friends, and gave no ordinary promise of usefulness 
among the heathen ; J yet mysterious as her early removal from 
the world may appear, it is not improbable, that her death con- 
• Memoirs of Mrs Nowoilj pp. 187, 174* 
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tributed more to protnote the glory of Christ, among mankind; 

ati would have been effected by .her life, in eonseepieUCo of the 
deep and general interest in the cause of missions, which was ex¬ 
cited both in America and Britain by her interesting character, 
her affecting history, and her early dear 
Messrs Hall and Nott intended following Mr Newell to the 
Isle of France; but during their stay at Calcutta, they received 
such information as led them to hope they might yet find it 
practicable to settle in some part of India, Haring obtained a 
general passport from the police at Calcutta, they engaged a 
passage to Bombay, and were already contemplating their pro¬ 
spects with much satisfaction, when they met with a new and 
unexpected trial. After their luggage was on board the strip, 
they received notice from the police, that it was the Will ot govern¬ 
ment to have them conveyed to England, arid that a passage 
would be provided for them in the fleet then under, despatch. 
Having in vain used means to procure a repeal of this order, they 
resolved that as their passports were not revoked, they would go 1 
on board the vessol in which they had paid their passage, and in 
Which they were regularly reported to the police as' passengers, 
and there wait the event. The ship remained in Ihe river a little 
below Calcutta, five or six days; and though the police-officers 
knew perfectly well where they were, they never inquired after 
them. Having at length put to sea, they flattered themselves 
that all danger was now over; hut,on arriving at Bombay, they 
found that a recommendation had already reached that presi¬ 
dency. from the supreme government in Bengal, to send them £0 
England. By means, however, of a respectful memorial to Sir 
■ Evan Kepean, the governor, they not only succeeded in explain¬ 
ing the circumstances under which they had left Calcutta, but 
they so entirely satisfied him with regard to their designs, that 
he assured them of his disposition to render them every service 
in his power, He accordingly wrote a private letter to Cord 
Min to, the governor-general, with the view of removing any un¬ 
favourable impression which their abrupt departure from Calcutta 
might have made upon his mind, and of proeur ug permission for 
them to remain at Bombay, or to go unmolested to some other 
part of the'world. By this letter, ho seems to have satisfied his 
lordship with respect to the character and proceedings ot the 
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missionariesbut as intelligence was in the meanwhile received 
of the commencement of hostilities between Britain and America, 
lie considered himself as obliged by the orders he had received to 
send them to England. He wrote, however, once more in their 
behalf to Lord MinCo; but yet he provided a. passage for them 
on board a ship which was expected soon to sail. 1 

Having in the meanwhile received various communications from 
Gey lop, encouraging thorn to come and settle oil that island, the 
missionaries presented a memorial to Sir Evan Nepean, entreat¬ 
ing that if they could not be allowed to remain in Bombay, they 
might be permitted to remove thither; but though the governor 
was personally anxious to grant their request, he did not feel 
himself at liberty to deviate from the letter of his Inst,ructions. 
The ship in which they were to proceed to England was now 
on the eve of sailing, and there appeared scarcely a gleam of hope 
of their being able to remain in the East. Having' heard, however, 
of a vessel going to Cochin, and that she would give them a 
passage, if they could be ready to embark in four or five hours, 
they formed a sudden resolution to proceed by her, especially ns 
they understood she would be able to convoy them from tuenco to 
Ceylon. The ship, however, did not, on its arrival at Cochin, pro¬ 
ceed immediately to Ceylon; and while they were waiting for a 
passage by *some other conveyance, and just as one seemed to 
present itself, a cruiser arrived from Bombay with orders to bring 
them back to that presidency. 

On returning to Bombay, they found Sir Evan Nepean much 
displeased with their private departure to Cochin, as, from the 
favour he had shewn them, it might subject him to censure from 
the supreme government for connivance or delinquency. In a 
respectful and able memorial, however, which they presented to 
him, they justified their procedure on. the principle that the 
authority of Christ Jesus, under which they had been sent forth 
to preach the gospel to the heathen, was paramount to any civil 
authority which would frustrate or counteract their labours.; and 
that, if prevented from, prosecuting their mission in one place, they 
were expressly commanded by their .Master “to flee to another.” 
Though the governor was so far satisfied by this faithful appeal 

1 Fanoplist, vol. lx, p, 129 ; voJ. x, p. 132; vol. xi, \i, 182.— Bep. Board Fur. ilks. 
1815, p. 130.— Ibid, 1814, pp. 5,18. 
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to his understanding and conscience, as to allow them to leave the 
vessel in which they had returned to Bombay, he still considered 
himself as under the necessity of sending them to England by the 
first regular conveyance. 1 

In the meanwhile, Earl Moira arrived in Bengal, as governor- 
general in the room of Lord Minto, anti, an application was made 
to him by the friends of the missionaries in that quarter, for per¬ 
mission to them to remain in Bombay. His lordship having 
manifested a favourable disposition toward them, private informa¬ 
tion of this was Immediately transmitted to them; but though 
the intelligence was communicated to the governor, he still con¬ 
sidered himself, as ho had received no official notice of it, bound 
by his previous instructions and engagements to send them to 
Europe. Shortly after, they were informed that a passage was 
provided for them on board a vessel which was to sail within 
two days. On receiving this painful intelligence, they presented 
another memorial to the governor, as a last appeal to his con¬ 
science and heart, entreating him not to send them to England, 
by the consideration of the spiritual miseries of the heathen, who 
were daily perishing before his eyes and under his government, 
by the precious blood which Jesus shed to redeem them, by the 
solemn command lie gave his servants to go and preach the gospel 
among all nations, by the grand solemnities of the Judgment-day, 
when lie would meet his pagan subjects before the tribunal of 
God, and by other powerful arguments of a similar nature. 

Having made this last effort to obtain liberty to remain in 
Bombay, until official notice of the intentions of the supreme go- 
veminent should be received from Bengal, they proceeded with 
their preparations for sailing to England. Their packages were 
ready; the porters had como to carry them away; the boats were 
engaged to convey them ou board the ship; every tiling, in short, 
was prepared for their departure. 

Meanwhile, the last solemn appeal of the missionaries to the 
governor had made so powerful an impression on his mind, that 
though it was intended merely as a private communication, to 
himself, A' a man and a Christian, he was so kind as to lay it 
beforo the council, who agreed to allow them to remain at 
Bombay, until further instructions regarding them should be re- 
‘ Rep. Boftnt For Miss. 18U, pp. 9, 24, 30, 32. 
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celved from Calcutta. Distressed as they were previously, tliis 
intelligence raised their drooping spirits, ami filled them with 
wonder, gratitude, and joy, Tho whole matter, and the corre¬ 
spondence connected with it, was laid before the Court, of Directors 
in England, and they were on the point of sending despatches to 
India, censuring all their servants, civil and ecclesiastical, who had 
in any way abetted the proceedings of the missionaries, and re¬ 
quiring the removal of the latter from tho country. At this 
critical juncture, that early and steadfast friend of missions, 
Charles Grant, Esq., who was then one of the directors, drew up 
au apology for tho missionaries from their own documents then 
before the court, which happily satisfied them, and led them, in 
their despatches to the governor, to leave him at liberty to allow 
them to remain should he think lit. Sir hi van accordingly com¬ 
municated to Mr Hall his permission to them to remain in the 
country, with an expression of his cordial wishes for the success of 
their labours. 1 We cannot close this account without expressing 
our admiration of the wisdom and prudence, the decision and 
fortitude, tho patience and devotedness of the missionaries, under 
these trying and difficult circumstances. At the same time, much 
praise is due to Sir Evan Nepean for the magnanimity, candour, 
and kind nogs which he manifested in the whole course of his conduct 
toward them. The successful issue of this critical and long 
unequal struggle was a signal interposition of Divino .Providence 
on behalf of the cause of Christian missions, and particularly as car¬ 
ried on by the Churches of America. This was the first mission 
which our American brethren bad sent to a foreign land; the spirit 
of missions was as yet scarcely kindled among them; and had this 
their earliest attempt been crushed in its infancy, and the mis¬ 
sionaries been sent back whence they came, it is impossible to say 
what might have been the effect of this upon the churches of that 
vast continent, which, since that time have made such distinguished 
and such successful efforts for the evangelization of the world. 

At Bombay, Messrs Hall and Nott were joined by Mr Newell, 
who, after the death of his wife, had proceeded to Coy Ion, and 
afterwards by other missionaries from America. In carrying on 
their labours among the natives they pursued much the samo 

1 Hep* Jioanl For. Mias, 1314, pp*&, 24, 31), %% — Ibid* p* -Btvrdvrdrs Memoir 

of (Jordon IIail , p* 73. 
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course as was common in other missions; and it is therefore not 
necessary that wc should enter.into much detail on the subject. 

In March 1817, they commenced printing operations by the 
printing of a small Scripture tract of eight pages. There were 
then no means of printing the Scriptures, tracts, or school-books 
in the Marathi language in all western India; there was, conse¬ 


quently, a necessity for establishing a press in connexion with the 
mission. It wris small in its beginnings, but the call from time to 


time for increased means of printing gradually led to the exten¬ 
sion of the establishment, until it became at length an enlarged 
and powerful engine for diffusing Christianity and useful know¬ 
ledge in this part of India.. It bad eight printing presses in use, ten 
native founts of type, and had the means of printing to any extent 
in Marathi, Gujarati, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Persic, Arabic, Zend, 
Peihvi, and English, besides several small founts of typo in other 
languages, for printing extracts, quotations, or criticisms. A 
lithographic press, a type-foundery, and a book-bindery, were also ^ 
connected with’the establishment. It did the work not'only of 
the American mission, bur also of other missions on that side of 
India; and it was likewise extensively employed by the Bombay 
Bible Society, the Bombay Tract, and Book Society, arid by other 
religious and benevolent institutions. The printing establishment 
was conducted with so much system and economy that it came to 
be no expense to the Board. 1 

In March 1824, the missionaries established a female school in 
Bombay, under the care of a competent female teacher named 
Gmwa, the first which is known to have been established on that 
side of India ; but within about two months the cholera visited the 
island with terrible violence, and among the thousands who fell 
victims to it was tho schoolmistress Gunga. The school was at 
once broken up, as they knew of no one qualified to fill her place. 
When we consider tho prejudices which the native female had to 
break through, and the obloquy which .she had to bravo in 
engaging in such an employment; and also that the Hindu 
Shastras denounce misfortunes, eariy widowhood, and early death 
to the female who dares to teach or to learn to read, this could not 
but appear a dark and mysterious providence, particularly as the 

1 Itep. Board For. Miss. 1517, p, 8.—Ibid- 1544, p. 151.—I bid. 1845, p. 127.—Ibid, 
1S4S. p. 178. 
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Hindus might not unnaturally, according to their views, conclude 
that it was a judgment, upon her for her wickedness and temerity. 1 

The attempt to establish female schools was afterwards renewed. 
A number woro opened which were attended by upwards of 500 
girls, several of them the daughters of Brahmans, and many 
others of high caste. Tho experiment was thought to have suc¬ 
ceeded beyond the expectations of those who were acquainted 
with the difficulties attending it. The opposition which formerly 
existed to female education appeared to be gradually dying away. 
Still, however, it was but lightly esteemed, even by thoso parents 
who thought most favourably of it; while many, and they not 
imirequenr.ly the great and the learned, retained in undiminished 
force all their old prejudices against it. Here, as in many other 
parts of India, female schools did not fulfil the sanguine hopes that 
were early formed of them. For some years past they have been 
on the decline; and the number of girls now attending them is 
very .small. The schools for boys were also at an early period 
more numerous than they are now, and were attended by many 
more scholars. It would, however, have been easy to increase 
the number of schools for both boys and girls, as the missionaries 
often had applications to establish others ; but they judged it best 
not to have more schools than could be frequently visited and 
effectually superintended. Unless they wore often inspected, it 
was found impossible to prevent many heathenish and idolatrous 
practices being followed, and improper books being read and 
copied in them. 2 

In December 1831, Messrs Graves, Hcrvoy, and Head, com¬ 
menced a new station at Ahmednuggur in the Deccan. Other 
stations are occupied at Seroor, Sattara, and Kolaptir ; and besides 
these there are several out-stations. !i 

In March 1847, the Old Testament in the Marathi language 
was completed at the American Mission press, Bombay. The 
blow Testament, translated by the American missionaries, was 
originally printed twenty years before. The OKI Testament now 
printed was translated partly by one of their number, Mr Graves, 

1 Miss. Her* yqL xxl p* 136* 

y Mi8s* Her* vot xxiiu p/Ssi ; wt xxv* p. 85 j voL xxxvL f>. 497. ftep, Board 
For* Miss, lSg‘2, p* — Ibid- 1846, p. 129—Ibid* 1352, p* 55, 

Mis** Her* vol xxvjib p* 828*— Hep. Boai'l For* 1853* pp« 93, 97* 99* 
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end partly by the Boy. J. B, Dixon, of the Church Missionary 
Society. The whole underwent in the present edition a thorough 
revision by a committee of the Bombay Bible Society, eon- 
nog of missionaries of different denominations, and other 
gentlemen acquainted with the Marathi language. 1 ’ Much care 
appears to have been taken upon the version; though, from the 
extent of country over which the Marathi language is spoken, 
and the diversities of dialect which probably prevail in it, it 
may not be found everywhere equally intelligible. Tins, in hint, 
is a disadvantage which will commonly attend all languages 
spoken by a numerous and diversified population, especially those 
in which there is no considerable popular literature; and hence 
arises a strong temptation to make new translations into mere 
dialects, instead of confining them, as should generally be done, 
to languages. 

in 1852, the whole number of persons received in Bombay into 
Christian fellowship since the commencement of the mission, was 
about sixty, and the members were then twenty, A number had 
died, and some had been excluded. In the same year, the com¬ 
municants at Ahmedmiggur were 1 15. 2 

It Is perhaps commonly thought that there is less hope of the 
conversion of Brahmans than of other Hindu castes. But on this 
side of India, the number of Brahman converts boro a good pro¬ 
portion to that of the other classes. The Brahmans, it is true, 
are more proud, but they are also less stupid and ignorant, and 
are buffer able to understand the statements of divine truth, and 
the force of an argument. There is less danger of spurious con¬ 
versions among them than among other castes; they have less to 
expect, and more to lose, by a profession of Christianity, If con¬ 
verted, they may, as a general thing, be expected to become 
much more u ban others. They arc both I tied intel¬ 
lectually to engage in missionary labours among their country¬ 
men ; they have more decision of character, and are less likely 
to become lukewarm Christians than the lower classes . 9 

1 Alias, Her. vol. xliii. p, ipl. 

9 hep. Board For. Miss. 1840, p. 133.- Ibid. 1847, p. 123,—Ibid, ISIS, p. 170.. 

Ibid. 1849, p. m—ibid, 1852, p. 05.—Ibid. 1813, p. i>5. 

;I ilrtisjs. Her. vol. iv. p, 370, 
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Art. 2.—'Madras'—Marfra—Arcot . 

Ik July 1834, the llev. Henry E. Hoisington and William 
Todd commenced a station at Madura in the south of India. T his 
became the centre of an extended system of operations in that 
part of the country, other stations being established in I) i n dig ah 
Tirupuvamun, Sivagrraga, Tirumungalum, Periaculum, Paamnalie, 
and Mandapasalie. 1 

In 183d, the Eev. Mirota Winslow and John Scpdder, M.D. 
removed from Ceylon, where they had been engaged for many 
years in missionary labours, to Madras, with a particular view to 
the establishment of a printing press in that city, for the purpose of 
supplying the stations in the south of India with copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, and other hooks and tracts. Two years after war vis 
the mission purchased the extensive printing establishment of the 
Church Missionary Society in that city, consisting of eighteen 
printing presses, a lithographic press, a hydraulic press, about 
sixteen founts of types, English, Tamul, and Telugu, a type- 
foundery, and also a book-bindery. The printing establishment ill 
Madras" became eventually one of the most valuable connected 
with missions in India.' A large amount of printing w as executed 
at it, not only on account of the missions of the Board in the 
south of India, but also on account of other societies. j ' 

■ In the Madura, or southern mission, the people in many 
villages offered, to renounce their idols, and to place themselves 
under the instruction of the missionaries; but it must not be 
supposed that this generally arose from any knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity, or any serious impression of divine truth on their 
minds, The state of the native mind, among both Hindu and 
Bomamsts in this part of India, appeared to bo such that the 
missionaries might have had as many villages to instruct as they 
could take under their care; out in some instances, when they 
were not able, from the inadequacy of their numbers, to take 
them immediately under instruction, the people returned to 
heathenism or Topery. Hinduism appears to sit more lightly 

1 Miss. Her. toL'xxxi. p. 175).—Rep. Board For. Miss. 186:2, p. 103. 

2 ltep. Board For. Miss. 1537, P- 73.— Ibid, 1848, p. 178.— .Miss, Her. vet. xxxiv. p. 
484.--Ibid. vol. xliii. p, 283.—Ibid. vol. xlv. p. 390. 
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on many of the s^habM^tts of the south of India than of other 
ports of the country; but, as we have already stated in our account 
of other missions in Tinnevelly and Travancoro, tlie great mass of 
these who professed to renounce their idols, and to plu.ee them¬ 
selves under Christian instruction, did so, in the first instance, 
in tli..; hope of obtaining some temporal good; and on finding 
themselves disappointed in this, many afterwards fell away. 
Still,, however, it was encouraging 1 to the missionaries that .so 
many in their village congregations continued to receive their 
instructions. Considering the great amount of influence which, 
was brought to bear against Christianity, it was wonderful that 
they were willing, while yet unregenerated, to listen statedly to 
truths so much opposed to their long-cherished' opinions and 
customs. The congregations were in general very small; hut a 
knowledge of the truths of the gospel made evident progress 
among them. 1 

In 185.2, the number of communicants connected with the 
several stations' of the Madura mission, was 335, and the persons 
under instruction amounted to 8746. In the Madras mission, 
the members of the churches wore only forty-two; and in that 
of Arcot, which had only been lately established, there appear 
to have been three. 2 

Art, 3.— Ceylon. 

In October 1815, the Rev. Messrs Warren, Meigs, Richards, 
and Poor, sailed for Ceylon, and on their arrival at Colombo they 
met with a cordial reception from Sir Robert Rrowurigg, the 
governor, Sir Alexander Johnston, the chief-justice, and other 
distinguished persons. Having received permission from the 
governor to establish a mission in Jafftinput.am, the northern dis¬ 
trict of the island, Messrs Warren and Poor settled at Tillipally, 
and Messrs Meigs and Richards at Battieotta, which were about 
seven or eight miles distant from each other. At each of these 
places there was a large church, though without a roof, and a 
dwelling-house, to which were attached three or four acres of 
land, containing a variety of fruit-trees. The churches and 

1 Mi m, Her, vol. xlivy p. 103; yoh xlv. p, 48 ; voi idviii, j>, 107^ -Hep, Board For. 
Mm* 1348, p. 180, 

2 .Mm, Her* voL xISx, pp, 107! ISO*—Hep, Board For, 18£3jpp» 101, 104, 
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mansion-houses wore built; by the Portuguese in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Of these, and similar buildings and glebes in several other 
parishes, the missionaries received a. grant from the British 
government. 1 ' The following table shews the principal stations 
established by them:— 


Beguti. 


i 816 . 

Tillipally. 

1810. 

Batticotta. 

1820 . 

Oodooville. 

1820 . 

Pauditeripo. 

1821,. 

Ifanepy. 

18^4 

OhavagachoryJ 


In August 1820, Mr James Garret, who had been sent out to 
take charge of a printing establishment .in connexion with the 
mission, landed in Ceylon; but on. his arrival being reported, 
Sir Edward Barnes, the lieutenant-governor, gave notice that 
government did not doom it proper to allow of any increase of 
the American missionaries on the island, and issued an order that 
he should leave it within three months. The missionaries pre¬ 
sented a respectful memorial to him, in which they stated that 
the mission had. been established with the permission arul encour¬ 
agement of Sir Robert Brownrigg, the late governor, and that 
he had also authorised them to establish a printing press. They 
likewise gave him an account of their labours a mong the natives, 
with the view of shewing him their utility, in the hope that lie might 
yet grant Mr Garret permission to settle on the island, or at loast 
allow' him to remain Until the result of an application to the home 
government for leave of residence should be known; but Sir 
Edward was inexorable, and would not even allow of an e.vton- 
si on of the time for his departure, which was requested cm the 
ground of the difficulty of leaving the island during the rainy 
season, which was then at hand. Ho himself probably made a 
representation on the subject to tho home government; for an 
injunction was subsequently received from the Secretary for the 
Colonies against any additions being made in future to the mis¬ 
sion. This ietion was in force eleven years, and might have 

1 PauOplist; vol. ii. p. 533.— -Rep, Board For. Miss. 1817, pi. 10.- I tie], 1818. p. !■ . 

2 Ilep, Board For. Miss. 1817, p. 13,—Ibid, 1821, p. 38.—Ibid. 1832, p. 32,—Ibid. 
183d, p. 77-—Ibid, 1835, p. 32. 
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proved the extinction of the mission ; .lint, In the good providence 
of God, none of the missionaries previously in health were re¬ 
moved by death, or permanently disabled through sickness. 1 

Though the number of stations was increased in the course 
of a few years, yet the system of the missionaries was rather to 
cultivate a little ground well, than to scatter their labours over a. 
great extent of country. Tliis, -.we are satisfied, is a wise policy. 
Wo are far from disapproving of missionaries itinerating occasion¬ 
ally through the surrounding country, and even to distant places; 
but yet, wo apprehend, they should, lor the most part, concen¬ 
trate their labours within bounds which they can constantly and 
thoroughly cultivate. Much effort has been expended to little, 
purpose in distant and desultory labours. 3 

The education of the young was au object to which the mis¬ 
sionaries. directed special attention. They established week-day 
schools for both boys and girls, in which many thousands of 
children received a common education. Though there were, as 
in India, strong prejudices among the natives against the educa¬ 
tion of girls, yet these were, after some years, partially removed, 
and a thousand or twelve hundred girls might he found attending 
the week-day schools. The American missionaries in Ceylon 
entertained much more favourable views of week-day schools 
than many missionaries in India; hence the enlarged scale on 
which thev carried thorn on. 

i' -, 

They also established boarding-schools for both boys and 

1 Rep. Board For. Miiis. 1820, p. 25.—Ibid. 3821, PP- -11,3OS.—Memoir of Mrs Win- 
stow ; London r 1838 ; y* 135- 

Sir Edward said, h i wished to sec only i.dssioaarieri of the Church of England 
employed in converting the natives ; but if they were proved t«> be insufficient in point 
of number# (there were only fmr on the island, while the population m seated to he 
1*121,081') he u would prefer/' next tv tlrnn* tho Wesleyan in je&urn arias, “ rather 
than have recourse to foreign aid for that purpose.* — .Rej*. Jftoant For . Mix*. 1821, 
p. 172, Whether fcnr Edward eared much for my of missionaries is, perhaps, 
doubtful. We cannot, at Insist, forgot the counts naneo which ho gave to Idolatry in 
Ceylon,'—Soe voL l p* 10, 

In 1831 Sir Bobert Wilmot Horton came out as governor of Ceylon* and soon after 
his nr rival he save permission for other missionaries to be sent from America* He also 
granted the missionaries liberty to establish their printing press, From that tlm the 
mission received-all due cmfeitenance and enconnigemejit from government* and also 
from persons in high official situations, both in Ceylon and in Englandihvmf 
Fm\ Mm. 1883, pp. 59* Gtb—Ibid* ISM, p, 1845, j. 152.—Ibid. 1848, 

p. 202,— Jhr, vol. xxr.v. p. 38; vol, xxx. pp, 100, 351; vol. xxxiv, p. 284. 

* Miss. Her. vol. xxfv* p. 802; voh xxviib p* 145* 
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girls, the expense of their board being provided for by contribu¬ 
tions, specifically appropriated by the donors to this object, in 
these the children were removed from the corrupting influences 
of heathen society, and enjoy ed, in a great degree, the advan¬ 
tages of living in a Christian family. It was at first difficult to 
get the natives to give up their children to the care of the mis¬ 
sionaries. They were suspicious of their designs, and could not 
understand how mere benevolence could induce men of another 
and a distant nation to come among them, and feed, clothe, and 
educate their children; but their views became so changed, that 
parents were anxious to have, not only their sons, hut even their 
daughters, received into them; and they, as well as the girls 
themselves, were sadly disappointed when, the number of pupils 
being limited, their application could not be granted. Even the 
prejudices of caste gave way to a great extent, and the children 
cheerfully consen ted to prepare and eat their food on the mission 
premises. The boarding-schools were, after some years, consi¬ 
derably modified. Those for girls were concentrated in a semi¬ 
nary at Oodooville, while those for boys were concentrated in a 
similar institution at Titlipally, and a new arrangement was made 
in regard to it. English day-schools were also established at 
most of the stations. 1 

The missionaries proposed establishing a college for the in¬ 
struction of Tamil and other youth in the literature of the eounuy, 
and also in the English language, and the elements of European 
science; but though the plan met with much encouragement, 
the government, which was then unfriendly to the mission, would 
not sanction the establishment of a college, alleging, that if a 
higher seminary were instituted, it should be under the direction 
of teachers from England. They had thereforo to content them¬ 
selves for the present with establishing a central school at Bat- 
ticotta, with a special view to the training up of native teachers 
and preachers. The course of education in this institution came 
afterwards to be much extended and improved, embracing tho 
English, Tamil, and Sanskrit languages, history, geography, arith¬ 
metic, mathematics, astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, 

1 Wirmlow'tt Mom, pps H5, 201.—F^p* Board For. MKs, 1S18, p, 10.—Ibid* 1821, 
p. 134,— Ibid. 1834, p, 79.—Ibid* 1810, p. 126.—Ibid* 1347, p. 156. -Mias. Her, vttl, 
xix. p a 6*2; vol, xxxvii, p. 80 ; vot. xL pp. 84, 85, 
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mineralogy, logic, and theology, • It is not unworthy of notice 
that a decided partiality was generally manifested by the pupils 
ior mathematical and astronomical studies.- Much of the .instruc¬ 
tion gi ven m the institution was by native teachers, who had them¬ 
selves been educated in it; but experience weakened the confi¬ 
dence of the missionaries in the native assistants, as thorough and 
faithful instructors in either science or morals. The number of 
pupils educated in the seminary was considerable. Many of 
them were taken into the service 6f the mission, or of other 
missions, as teachers and helpers, and several were licensed as 
preachers. Borne were in the service of government, and in 
other respectable situations. The natives, seeing the advantages 
which were derived from being educated in the seminary, were 
anxious to got their sons into it; and arrangements were made 
for their 1 providing the clothing of the pupils, and paying for their 
board, which was a very important step towards placing educa¬ 
tion upon its natural and healthy basis,--the efforts of. the people 
themselves. There was an increasing disposition on. the part, of 
parents, not only to incur expense, but to compromise established 
customs, and even caste itself, in order to obtain such an edu¬ 
cation as was given in the seminary, as it presented now openings 
for young men to improve their condition in life. 1 

T’he native churches were, in a great measure, the offspring 
of the school establishments, more especially of the boarding- 

1 Kep. Board For. Hiss. 1826, p, 41.—Ibid. 1888, p. 68.—I hid. 1837, p. 1 13,-Ibid. 
1841, p. .133.—I hid. 1844, p. 175.—Ibid. 1345, p. *1%—Ibid. 1846, p. ISH.-Ikkl. 
1847, p. 156. Miss. }lar, vd. xxvji. p. 71; vol. xxxiii. p. 329; vd. xU, ■ 28 , vol. 
xliii. p. 354. 

tfho seminary was attend'd with many difficulties!, and it was sometime;-! 'very per. 
plexmg how to meet them.—.l/iA?. Her, toI, xxx I p, 216. In. 1348, very painful disco¬ 
veries were made relative to a eoneklerabla portion of the pupil.-;. After a protracted 
mul thorough investigation, it was Pound that attendance on heathen dances, the secret 
practice of unnatural suns, the seduction and corruption of the younger boys; lying, and 
deception, Inn! bocome foiti-fully prevalent.In the setniutiry; and what added greatly to 
the grief and disappointment of the missionaries, was the find., that not a low of the 
church members, nearly the whole of tho select dura, and some of tho native teach erg, 
were not only implicated as conniving at, these evils,. tmth.wi i.n soino instances tali. or. a 
loading part in them. Prompt and efficient measures wore immediately adopted. The 
whole select class, and sixty-one from the other classes, were tent away, The left chars 
implicated ’were also dismissed; and from those who were retained, most of the rorpon. 
Ability l.icfore devolved on them was transferred to the missionaries.— Rep. Board For. 
Mies. 1341, p. 174. The severe disciplino exercised on this occasion, which produced 
for n, thuo only murmurs find complaints, appeared to Increase ultimately the confidence 
of tho natives in the institution.— lhid. 1846, p. 161. 
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schools and tints seminary. Considerable accessions were also 
received from among the teachers, the domestics, and others, in 
the employment of the mission. It appears that, with a very 
lew exceptions, the members of the churches were gathered, 
not from the. general mass of the people, but from certain select 
classes, who had been brought under the influence of prospective 
worldly advantages, and who, in many .instances, improved their 
condition in life by making a profession o.f Christianity. This is 
a startling fact, and throws a degree of doubt on a profession of 
religion made under such circumstances. It is also a somewhat 
startling circumstance, that a large number of the admissions was 
ot young, persons between ton and fifteen' years of age . 1 There 
were, at several successive periods, what were considered as 
revivals of religion in connexion with the mission. They were 
chiefly, though not entirely, confined to the boarding-schools 
and seminary. Many of the pupils, both boys and girls, it is 
stated, were much affected; numbers were convinced of their 
sinfulness, and of their need of a Saviour; and not a few, it was 
hoped, experienced a change of heart. It was as the fruit.of 
these revivals that a large portion of the youthful members were 
added, to the church, a circumstance which does not increase 
our op nil donee m the genuineness of their conversion ; as in sea- 
sons of general religious excitement there are commonly many 
whose goodness passeth away as the u morning cloud, and as the 
early dew.” At the same time, we feel much pleasure in stating 
that the missionaries appear to have looked specially to the piety 
of chose whom they received, justly regarding credible evidence of 
s; repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ / 7 
as an essential requisite for admission as members of the church. 
They felt that the great danger of self-deception as to personal 
piety, the sinister motives which might induce those in a state of 
dependence upon them to make an empty profession of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the evils which result from filling the church with 
members who have “a name to live while they are dead,” 
rendered much caution necessary in the' admission of persons to 
Christian communion . 2 

1 Up to 1889 the admissions wore 492. Of these one was nine years of aye, and lt>5 
between ten and fifteen, or one-third of the whole, Other 148 were between fifteen find 
twenty, making together 814, —Hep. Board For. Mia. 1840, p. 124. 

Mm Her. voh xxi. pp. 27, 79, 343; vol. xdl pp. 105, 274; vot. xMu. p. 333 
VOL. III. ,B 
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There is one peculiarity in the circumstances of the church 
members connected with the American mission in-Ceylon which, 
is not unworthy of notice, as compared with those of converts in 
most parts of India. On the continent one of the great trials of 
converts arises out of the difficulty of their obtaining a livelihood 
after they renounce the religion of their forefathers; but here 
most of the church members were educated men, whose services 
wore in demand, and whoso worldly prospects were inferior to 
those of none injthe province. Their temptations in this direc¬ 
tion were peculiar, and some, it was feared, while they gained 
the world, lost their souls. 1 

As the raising up of a native agency has become of late' years 
a special object of attention to missionaries in nearly every part 
of the world, we thick it is of importance to note the results of 
attempts of tins kind. In few missions have efforts for this end 
been carried on for a greater length of time, or perhaps, on the 
whole, in a more efficient manner, than in the American mission 
in Ceylon; but yet they do nut appear to have realised the 
expectation winch were entertained in regard' to the number, 
and still less, perhaps, as to the quality, of the native agents raised 
up by them In 1843, Mr Meigs, one of the first missionaries, 
and who had then been twenty-seven years engaged in the mission, 
thus writes, after returning from a visit to America“ Many 
circumstances have occurred, since my return to Ceylon, which 
have greatly diminished my confidence in our nativo agents, both 
in respect to their fidelity, and the amount of good which we 
expected to accomplish by their .instrumentality. The truth is, 
the people arc not yet prepared to receive them, and to appre¬ 
ciate the labours of those who are faithful. Some of them, the 
people sec by their conduct, arc hollow-hearted, and serve us 
merely for the sake of their wages; and being habitually jealous 
of each other, they easily persuade themselves that none of bttr 
native assistants act from any higher motive. Hence, I have 
come to the conclusion, that 1 must preach more myself, and 
depend less on our native assistants than I had hoped to do. It 

vat. xsvii. pp, 204, 269, 371; val. xxviii. p, H4; vol. xxxi. p, 235 ; n>I.- stsxii. pp. 85, 
141 ; vi-1. juuciii. p. 320; voi. xli pp. 89. 1.28; vol. rlvii. p. 60.^-Bep. Board For. Mias. 
1840, p. 124:- Ibid. 1844, p. 170. 

1 Hep. Board Far. Miss. 1948, p. 203, 
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is truly painful to come to tills ^conclusion; but stubborn facts 
have forced it upon me. Our prospects of raising up efficient and 
faithful native preachers* in any considerable number, is by no 
nioaas so fair as I expected it would be.” 1 It even appears that 
the Mission Board in America were in doubt as to the plan of 
operation., in consequence of its failure in raising* up a trustworthy 
native ministry, and in operating on the masses of the people, 2 
■ We have already seen that the missionaries directed much 
attention, and that in a variety of forms, to the education of the 
young; and it appears that a majority of the converts were 
the fruit of their schools; but it is of importance to know, 
ako, how far they were a failure. In 1850, Mr Se udder, after 
mentioning that it was his regular 'practice to go out into the 
surrounding villages, visiting the people from house to house, and 
preaching the gospel in the houses and in the streets, as lie found 
persons willing tb hear, thus writes:—“ It appears to me that 
too much importance cannot be attached to this form of preaching 
in tho present stoic of progress among us. A whole generation 
have grown up since Christian schools were established among 
the people; and the land is filled with those who have in truth 
.committed to memory the great truths of the Christian religion. 
Many of them have reached manhood, have settled down in 
different villages of our parishes, and arc rearing families around 
them. Although these persons have been educated in our schools, 
they do not, so far as my observation extends, discover any 
particular disposition to attend at our places of worship, or 
to inquire., more diligently after 4 the truth as it is in Jesus.’ 
Still, from the fact that they have been instructed in the doc¬ 
trines of the Bible, and that the Spirit operates through the 
truth, they seem to bo the most hopeful subjects for the saving 
power of God’s grace. They must be reached, or the great 
object of those who laboured to instruct them will be lost; and 
I feel that the way to reach the great body of them, is to go 
from village to village, and from house to house, with the gospel 
message, it is to me a most trying work. I meet with much 
opposition among the people. Every boy of sixteen years old 
is acquainted with the common objections to Christianity, as well 
as with the popular arguments in favour of their own system. 

1 Mf&s, Her. vol x\. p H * TeDruint T 5i Ohrhii&xuty m Ceylon, p. 1$3. 
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Being naturally fond of debate, the people, so far as ray expe¬ 
rience extends, are always ready to enter upon a discussion. 
They, however, usually treat me with politeness,, and 1 generally 
secure an attentive hearing of my message before I leave them/' 1 

It is a melancholy fact, that many of those educated in the 
seminary and the boarding-schools, including some who at one 
time were very promising, and were even members of the church, 
afterwards apostatised, and returned to heathenism." 

In 1852, the whole number of members of the several churches 
connected with tho mission was 385, There were many circum¬ 
stances in the state of the mission which, were peculiarly en¬ 
couraging, and whirl■ promised to be sources of strength. It pos¬ 
sessed an educated church, a large proportion of the members 
having been educated in the mission seminary and boarding- 
schools, and the remainder, with scarcely an exception, in the 
free schools. The majority of the member’s belonged to the most 
influential classes of society, and were extensively connected with 
the great body of the people ; and the position of the families in 
the villages, and their privileges as owners of the soil, gave them 
means of aiding in the establishment of Christian institutions upon 
a firm and permanent basis. In some cases there was also seen 
the happy influence of Christian friends and relations. The num¬ 
ber of cases was increasing in which many of a family were 
Christians, and where the current of family influence was no 
longer heathen, but Christian. 

There was a considerable and well-educated native agency em¬ 
ployed in the mission, some as catechists and others as teachers 
in the male and female seminaries, and the numerous vernacular 
and English schools. Most of the catechists were virtually 
preachers, though not so denominated, and were directly en¬ 
gaged in evangelical labours among the people, going from house 
to house, and from village to village, reading and distributing 
tracts and portions of Scripture, conversing with the people, a,nd 
often addressing congregations; ami H is an encouraging circum¬ 
stance that the people were more ready than heretofore to 
assemble to hear the gospel preached by their own countrymen. 
Many of them wore well qualified for their work, of long ex- 


1 Hiss, Her, vaL xlvi- p* 292, 

3 Miss* Her# vol. xlvi. pp* 293* 305; ril* xMii, pp. 99* &J3. 




peri once, and of tried devotion, and were very valuable assistants. 
There were now, also, many in the villages who had received so 
much knowledge of divine troth in the mission schools as to bo 
intelligent hearers, and all classes were accessible. Neither 
caste nor any other form of heathenism excluded the missionary 
or the catechist from the houses of the natives. It is worthy of 
observation, .that much of the present pleasing and promising 
aspect of the mission was the fruit of this variously organized 
and efficiently conducted system of schools, which from the com¬ 
mencement-of the mission formed so marked a feature of ii. :t 

SECT. II,—SUMATRA, 

* 

In June 1833, the Rev. S. Munson and II. Lyman sailed for 
Batavia, with the view of exploring, in the first instance, tho 
islands of the Indian. Archipelago, especially the Malayan group, 
and acquiring information in regard to them, particularly as fields 
for missionary labour. a 

In April 1834, they sailed with this view from Batavia to 
Radang, a Dutch settlement in Sumatra, and after visiting some 
other places, they undertook a journey into the Batta country, 
which constitutes nearly half tho island. They were accompanied 
by a number of coolies to carry their baggage, an interpreter, 
and one or two other natives. The road soon became exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, tho country consisting of hills and ravines, covered 
by thick forests. So steep were tho hills in many places, that 
they were obliged to ascend them by means of rattans tied to tho 
tops of rocks. The thickets, too, were dense; hut they sheltered 
them froiu the burning sun. It was only at the end of each day’s 
journey that they fell in with any thing like a village; they found 
no scattered houses,- and they met but few natives in the course 
of the day. On arriving in a village, they were immediately 
surrounded by numbers of natives, -men, women, aud children, 
who shewed no sort of timidity, hut came boldly up to them and 
examined their persons aud dress with great curiosity. On the 

1 Kep, Board For. Mis*. 1653, j,p. 113,115,116. 

These* last statements do not appear to quadrate well with the neemmid; immediately 
preceding^ hut we think it best to give both* ns we doubt not there is truth in both, 

3 Mi*;. Her, yoI xxix. p, 
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h day, about- four o’clock in the afternb came sud¬ 

denly upon a log fort in which were a number of men armed with 
muskets, spears, and other weapons. They had advanced within 
about a hundred yards of it when about two hundred of these 
armed natives appeared coming upon them. The cooties imme¬ 
diately threw down their burdens and fled: the interpreter also 
disappeared. The Bafctas came on, shouting and brandishing 
their weapons in a very threatening manner, The missionaries 
pushed their weapons aside with their hands, and begged thorn to 
wait a little till, they could come to an explanation. Mr by man 
then desired Si Jan, one of their own attendants, to call the in¬ 
terpreter, and he accordingly ran a short way to call him, but 
not seeing him he turned round to go back, when he heard the 
report of a musket, and saw Mr Lyman fall. Tho Battas 
shouted; the shout was returned from the fort, and a rush a 1 as 
made upon Mr Munson, who was immediately pierced through 
with a spear, and fell. Another shout followed. The cook was 
'the next victim. On seeing the fate of the missionaries ho 
attompted to escape, but was pursued and cut down by a cleaver. 
S3. Jan now ran for his life, secreted himself in a thicket, and at 
length found his way to Tapanooly, a Dutch settlement on the 
coast. The wives of the two missionaries had remained behind 
them at Batavia, and it is not easy to describe their feelings 
when the sad tidings of the death of their husbands reached 
them. 

Tho murder of Messrs Lyman and Munson was considered as 
the result of accidental circumstances, not as a catastrophe which 
is to be expected in travelling through the Batta country. It is 
stated that the Batta s of tho fort having had a quarrel with a 
neighbouring village, and seeing two strangers of an unusual 
appearance with a number of followers, attacked and killed them 
under the influence of those warlike passions which such a state 
of things is so apt to kindle in the savage breast. When, it be¬ 
came known to tho villages around, that they were good men and 
had come to do the Batta nation good, they leagued together and 
attacked the village of the murderers, set fire to their houses, 
laid waste their fields and gardens, and lulled as many of them as 
they could. 1 

1 Mifjs. Her. voJ. xxxi. p, 93; W. xxxiv. p. 434. 
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In June 1836, the Rev. Messrs Duly, Ennis, Kevins, and 
T 6ungbj.ood sailed for ,1 Satavia. wi-th the view "of comoic min g a 
mission in some- part of the Indian Archipelago ; but the Dutch 
government of Java passed a resolution that no missionary from 
any foreign country should bo permitted to establish himself 
anywhere in Kotherlands India, except on the: island of Borneo, 
and even the permission to settle there was accompanied with 
several vexatious restrictions and conditions. They had, there¬ 
fore. no choice but to proceed to Borneo, 1 

*r \ ,• V \ V ' Vr,-‘ ,*•' i .* V , •' "... *fi . 

' - ' SECT. III.—BOJIKEO, 

’ ■' .: ■ '' • .v\, .i . 

,1 • v • . - V. , *-7 !■- 

In 1*839,,the Rey. Messrs Doly, Kevins, and Youngblood pro¬ 
ceeded l-o Borneo, "with the’ view of commencing a mission in that 
island. 'Mr Doly took up his. residence at a place called Sambas, 
near the western extremity of-the island; and Messrs Kevins 
and Youngblood at, Pontianalc. The station at Sambas was after¬ 
wards given up, .and a new one was begun at a 'village named 
Karangou, in the interior, about eighty miles from Prmtianak. 2 

Tim 'native inhabitants of Borneo were called Dyaks ; but be¬ 
sides them there were great numbers of Chinese, Malays, and 
Bilges from the island of Celebes. The Dyaks and Chinese were 
the chief objects of the passion; but after some years, when China 
was opened to foreigners, the Chinese branch of the mission was 
given up, and the missionaries engaged in it removed to tho 
Celestial Empire itself. The Dyaks are among the simplest of 
nature’s children; they live scattered through the country in 
small villages, and they frequently remove from place to place, 
seldom remaining more than a few years in the same quarter. It 
was often very difficult to reach their villages, the paths were so 
obscurely marked, so little trodden, and so devious in their 
course, and led not unfrcquently over dangerous precipices and 

1 It was afterwards found fcluit the exclusion of all foreign erg from ihs interior of the 
Dutch jK^CRaitms hi the Eaatj was a settled principle of policy with the govern * 
merit HoIlaiuL—AVp. Ilowrd Fw\ Mm* 18*12, pp. 107, 221. iMr Tracy states that 
this did nob arise from any hostility to mission^ hut from muies which would not be 
suspected by any person not minutely acquainted with the politics of Europe and India. 
—Tracy's History, p, B33, What these causes were he does not stale, and we are 
uliable to conjecture them. 

» ftep, Board For. Mias* I&1Q, p. 14^.— Ibid. im, p* 1-41. 
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cliffy, along deep ravines, and across rivers or streams. The 
missionaries spoke of them at first as an interesting people; but, 
as is usually the ease ns to heathen nations, after attaining a 
more thorough knowledge of them, they painted them in the 
darkest colours. They found them a poor., ignorant, debased, 
wretched race. They had not, so far as was known, any system 
of religious belief, Mo idols or temples were found among them ; 
of a supreme Ruler of the universe, and his attributes, they had 
scarcely any conception; yet they were very superstitious, be¬ 
lieving m invisible beings who presided over the woods, fields, ami 
waters. They were ground down to the dust by the Malays, 
who appeared to have the rule over them, and many of the faults 
-of their character probably arose out of the system of oppression 
under which they lived. 1 

Many were the difficulties and trials which the missionaries 
experienced in labouring among the Dyaks. Though they were 
commonly well received by them, yet they shewed little interest 
in their message, add aftor some years, there appeared a settled 
and growing apathy among them on the subject of religion. 
With some knowledge of the truths of the gospel, there waft the 
most perfect indifference to them. The missionaries tried to 
establish schools for the children, but the number who attended 
was small, though the few who came appeared much interested in 
tlieir lessons. Appearances were at times promising, and occa¬ 
sionally they were ready to conclude that they had overcome all 
their difficulties, when suddenly their hopes were once more blasted. 
Many annoyances and embarrassments were thrown in their way 
by the Dutch resident on the island ; 3 and Malay influence also 

1 Miss* Her, vol. xxxv* p, 26U ; voH xlii, p, 97. —Rep. Hoard For. Miss. 1843, p. 140. 
—Ibid. 1846* p. 163. 

B l 1 lie missionaries made a respectful yet dignified repreeent&Uon to the Governor 
of Java relative to the restrictions and anno Vances to which they were subjected by tbe 
vemcteht, A favours bio answer was returned to their appeal, and ho subsequently 
treated them in a friendly iminner*- Rep. Board Fm\ Miss* 1844, pp. 257 Miss* 
Jim vol. xh p. 307; toI. >;li p. 54 ; voL xiii. p. 85. The restrictions m regard to 
missions in the Dutch dominions in the East, were such that the Board waa doubtful as* 
to the duty of continuing the mission m Borneo; and the Xtov. Dr Ferris was sent fro»u 
America to Holland with the view of getting all practicable information on the subject, 
and at the same lima etmiilutting the Dutch government. He did not succeed in 
getting the restrictions wholly removed, but the Minister for the Colonies assured him 
that directions won Id be forwarded to the colonial authorities to give all coimteuancc 
and facilities to the mission in Borneo,—/tep. Board For* Mm* 1842, pp. 1G*, 22h 
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proved a powerful hindrance to their usefulness. They and their 
fareilie's were also severely tried fey sickness and the loss of 
health. Sonic had on this account to leave the island, while 
others sank into an untimely grave. Yet, amidst all their trials and 
discouragements, those who survived and remained in the field 
si ill kept up a deep interest in the miserable and degraded 
Dyaks, and were anxious to labour on, in the belief that God 
would order all well, and not without the hope that Ho might yet 
grant success to the mission. But at length the whole of the 
missionaries wore removed from the. scene of xheir labours by 
disease and death, with the exception of Mr Steele, and it was 
deemed advisable that lie 'also should 'leave the island and 
return to America; partly on account of the state* of his health, 
and partly with the view of testing the expediency of continuing 
the mission by the success or failure of his' efforts to create an 
interest in Borneo as a field of missions, and to obtain men for 
the work. 1 His efforts for this purpose proved ineffective, and so 
the mission was given up, 


SECT. IV.—CHINA. 


In October 1829, the Rev. E, C, Bridgman and David Abed 
sailed for Canton, and they were afterwards followed by other 
missionaries; but the difficulties in the way of missionary efforts 
in China were found to be so many arid so great, that it was 
deemed advisable to have a station beyond the bounds of the 
.Celestial Empire, where they might be carried on without hin¬ 
drance or danger of interruption, 2 

In July 1834, the Rev. Mr Tracy removed from Canton to 
Singapore, and other missionaries having been sent thither, a 
considerable establishment was formed at that settlement. It 
was designed to sustain a common relation to all the missions 
of the Board in eastern Asia, particularly for printing books, 
and for the distribution of thou in the neighbouring countries, 
by means of the numerous junks and other vessels which frequent 

1 Miss. Her, vo). xL p. $08; Wl. xlii- p, 95; foi. jclui, p* 316.—Rep. Board"For. 
Miss, mi, p. 173.- Ibid. 1848, p. 224.~It>id. 1649, p. 162.-Ibid. 1852, p. 118. 
y Mbs. BU*r, roh xxv* p, 364. Rep, Board For* Mi.s&, 1847, p. 160. 





that port, and also' as the seat of a seminary for the education of 
Chinese, Siamese, Bugis, and Malay yoaths, with the viewot rais¬ 
ing up a native agency. The Board purchased an extensive print¬ 
ing establishment, and also a type-founder y, which belonged to 
the Rev. Mr Thomson, of. the London Missionary Society. The 
printing of Chinese books was now entirely transferred to Singa¬ 
pore, though the materials were sent thither from China. The 
station was commenced on a scale and with expectations which 
subsequent events and researches did not justify; and alter it 
bad been continued six or seven years, the Board resolved on 
relinquishing it. 1 A mission was also commenced at Bankosk, 
the capital of Siam, with a view partly to the Siamese and partly 
to the Chinese, who are settled in great numbers in that country ; 
but after being carried on for a considerable number of years, it 
was given up. 

In July 1837, I)r Barker and Messrs Williams and Out-/.la6. 
embraced an opportunity which was presented to them of making 
a voyage to Japan, in the hope of ascertaining the prospects of 
missions in that country, which had hitherto been considered as 
still more effectually sealed against the entrance of the gospel than 
China itself. Seven Japanese sailors, who had been shipwrecked 
at sea : had arrived at Macao ; and the house of Messrs Olyphant 
and Company resolved to despatch a ship to \odo, the capita), 
of Japan, with the benevolent view of restoring them to their 
native land, and at the same time ascertaining what prospects 
there might be of establishing a commercial intercourse with that 
country. On arriving in the bay on which Yedo lies, the Japanese 
sailors were delighted at seeing again their native laud, ami 
hoped to be shortly restored to their friends. Many fishing- 
boats came around the ship, and numbers of the natives came on 
board j but among them there was no one who appeared to be 
an officer of government, though a request- to this effect, written 
both in Chinese and Japanese, was repeatedly sent on shore. 
There was, however, the firing of cannon from a neighbouring 
fort, the balls falling into the water at the distance of half a 

> Rep. Bonn! For. Miss. 1835, p. <38.— Ibid. 1838, p. 74.—Ibid. 1337, pp. 89,92.—Ibid. 
1839, p. 122.—Ibid. 1840, p. 149.—Ibid. 1841, p. 144,— Miss. Her. vol. xxx. p. 311. 

3 Abed’s Journal o£ a Residence in Obins,, p. 202;— Miss. Her. vol xxix. p, 257. 
-— Hep, For, Miss, 1830,, p. 130- 
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league ; and during the following night cannon were brought 
from the fort, and planted on the shore, opposite to where the 
ship lay at anchor. As the morning dawned, a tiring was opened 
upon her. Orders were immediately given to weigh anchor, it 
being presumed the Japanese would be satisfied when they saw 
her getting under way, A, white flag was hoisted to no purpose, 
but they fired faster than before. - “ Unaccustomed; 1 says Dr 
Parker, ;i to hear the whizzing of can non-balls , - iiursel v es being 
the target, the effect upon our company is not easily described. 
Tin balls flew fiercely around us, fell into the water a' few lengths 
of the ship short of us, passed over and. beyond ns, through the 
rigging, and one perforated a port-hole about’ mid-ship, ’pierced 
two deck planks, glanced and* passed through the thick sides of 
the long-boat, and bounded into the water. -After the anchor 
was up, and the ship under sail, there was a momentary, panic, 
on the captain exclaiming, f We are becalmed! ' It was only for 
a moment, for all sails were again soon full, and fflie shore rapidly 
receded. As we escaped the roach of the guns on shore, a few 
rounds from a boat anchoret! in the direction of the fort were 
fired upon us, In a little time three gun-boats pursued us out to 
sea. Having, before we left the harbour,^ thrown overboard a 
canvass on which was written a request for an officer to come to 
its, and also for watoiy and having seen it taken up by fishermen, 
wo waited for the government boats to come up to us; but it was 
in vain. The determination of the Japanese to have no commu¬ 
nication with us was pot to be shaken. In. these circumstances, 
we had no choice but to put out to sea, 1 ’ 

It was, however, resolved to make another attempt, and the 
ship put away for Satzuma, in the south most island of Japan. 
Here a communication was opened with the shore, and it was 
apparently met by the Japanese in a friendly spirit. The officers 
who came on board knew no foreign flag except the Chinese, and 
said that no European vessel had been seen there before. The 
Japanese sailors were told by their countrymen that the empire 
was in a state of general rebellion ; that decapitation was the 
order of the day at Yedo; and that A sacra, tjie third city of the 
empire, had been nearly reduced to ashes by the rebels. Intelli¬ 
gence of the arrival of the ship, it was stated, had been sent to 
the Prince of Satzuma, and that an answer would be received in 
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three days. No change of conduct or feeling was manifested by 
the officers or people on shore till the morning of the third day, 
when a fishing-boat, with half a dozen men, came off, and at some 
distance told the Japanese on board “ that the ship had better 
put to sea,” and said something of the authorities firing upon her. 
Warlike preparations were now seen on the shore. O’ 
were visible to which a bettor name cannot perhaps be given than 
portable forts. A. fire of musketry and artillery was opened on 
the ship from different points; and both wind and tide being 
unfavourable, it was with great difficulty she made her escape, 
ft is probable the firing was by orders from the prince, and from 
the tactics which were pursued there is ground to conclude that 
the object was not to drive away, but to capture the vessel. 
Despairing now of effecting the objects of the voyage, the captain 
returned to Canton. Eveil the Japanese sailors, unwilling to bo 
set on shoro and exposed to the suspicions and treachery of their 
countrymen, were, at their own request, taken hack to China, 1 
The history of this voyage corresponds with the accounts usually 
given of the Japanese policy in excluding foreigners from the 
country, and confirms the common opinion of the impracticability 
of there establishing a Christian mission. 

Hitherto China had also been in a great measure closed against 
Protestant missionaries; but the war with England, as we have 
already stated, opened up the way for their admission into some 
of the principal ports of the empire. The American Board had 
long been anxious to cultivate this important field, and it now 
gladly embraced the facilities which were thus afforded of extend¬ 
ing its operations. Us stations arc three in number, Canton, 
Amoy, and Euh-Chau-fu. 

SECT. V.—SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

in October 1839, sailed from Boston for the Sandwich Islands, 
the Beys. H. Bingham and A. Thurston, Dr Thomas Holman, 
physician, Mossrs D. Chamberlain, agriculturist, 8. Whitney, 
mechanic, catechist, and schoolmaster* S. Buggies, catechist and 
schoolmaster, E. Loomis, printer, and three natives of the SiUid- 
1 Miss. Iter. rol. sxxiv. p. 203.—Hep. Bible Sue. 1880, V- 72. 




wich Islands, named Uonori, Hnpu, and Kaniii, who had been 
educated in the Foreign Mission School In America. These islands 
wore formerly under different and independent chiefs, but tho 
whole group had now been reduced by Iva-meha-meba, a man 
of great enterprise and energy, under one government, and 
he and some of the chiefs were making considerable advances 
towards a state of civilisation, circumstances which wove highly 
favourable to the maintenance of peace among the natives, and 
to the propagation of the gospel among them. 1 , 

After a voyage of about five months, tho missionaries reached ✓ 
0 why lips, or, as it is now called, Hawaii, in safety; and on their 
arrival, tiiey were astonished to learn that Ivn-nieba-iueba, the 
■ king, was dead, the tabus broken, tho idols burnt, the moral* 
destroyed, and the priesthood abolished, Just about the times' 
they left America, Riho-riho, the young king, came to fhe resolu¬ 
tion of destroying the whole system of idolatry. Orders were 
Issued to set the inorais and sacred buildings in Hawaii and toe 
neighbouring islands on fire, and while the flames were raging, 
tho idols were thrown into the devouring element. 8 Of the causes 
which led to the overthrow of idolatry in the Sandwich Islands 
we have, no certain or satisfactory accounts. It was perhaps 
brought about by a train of circumstances which gradually 
and imperceptibly undermined tbo tabu system; but it is diffi¬ 
cult to point to anything in particular as the cause of its over¬ 
throw. The following details, however, aro-probahly not far from 
the truth : — 

The idolatrous worship of the Sandwich Islandovs was inter¬ 
woven in many ways with the tabu system, which consists of re¬ 
strictions and prohibitions, and prevails so extensively in the islands 
of tile Pacific Ocean. ' This connexion was so close and indissoluble 
that the one could not be given -np without the other. The pro¬ 
hibitions -were very numerous, and often very burdensome and 
vexatious. They extended to- sacred days, sacred places, sacred 
persons, and sacred things; and the least failure in observing 

i Jtep, Board For, Miss. 1820, p. 60.— Dibble's Ilistory of the Sandwich Is lands, p. 
138.—Tracy’s Hirt. Aiuer. Board, p. 90. 

-.Alias. Herald,vol. xri, p. 167 ; vol. xvii, pp. Ill, 117 ; vol, xxiii. }>. 247 . Stewarts 
Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands, j>. 21. 
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them was at the risk of life. The prohibitions in regard to eating 
weighed perhaps as heavily as any other. Chiefs were prohibited 
from eating swine’.; flesh except in connexion with eon un'reli¬ 
gious rites. Women were prohibited from eating g. wine’s flesh, on 
any occasion, and also from eating several species of fish, and 
many kinds of fruit. Males and females, even husbands and wives, 
were not allowed on any occasion to eat together. This prohibi¬ 
tion was peculiarly grievous, and was the first to be violated ; 
and on its violation hung more important events than could have 
boon imagined. It was like removing the key-stone of an arch ; 
the whole structure, both of tabu rites and idol-worship, fell 
at once to the ground. 

The testimony of all foreigners, from their first arrival at the 
island, was also uniformly against tabu. Whatever might be the 
views of some of them in regard to religion and morality, all, without 
exception, found it agreeable to their feelings, and in accordance 
with their interests, to speak against that grievous system ; for the 
numerous prohibitions were exceedingly perplexing and burden¬ 
some, not to the natives only, but also to visitors and foreign 
residents. This constant and united opposition of foreigners did 
much to undermine the system, for the natives looked up to them 
ms beings of superior knowledge. 

Foreigners not only gave their testimony against tabu, but 
they strengthened it by the weight of their example. They did 
more ; they frequently presented strong temptations before par¬ 
ticular persons, especially the chiefs, to break tabu. Even the 
introduction of ardent spirits into the island proved a moans of its- 
overthrow; for often, when in a state of intoxication, the chiefs 
. hlossly broke through its prohibitions and restrictions, and yet 
they found they were not killed by the gods, nor did any special 
evil befal them. In this way the superstitious dread of tabu 
was materially lessened. 

Many of the highest classes were females, and they had long 
groaned under the burdensome and oppressive restrictions which 
the tabu system laid upon them. On the death ot K.a-meha- 
mcha, it was proposed in a meeting of the chiefs, to dispense with 
the ceremonies customary on such occasions; and though the usual 
heathen rites were observed, the very proposal shews the state of. 
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mind winch had begun to prevail in the is! On the very day, 

indeed, on which he die*, many of the common people, males and 
females, and also some of the chiefs, ate together ; and in the 
evening not a few women ate cocoa-nuts and bananas, things before 
tabued to them. A day or two after, most of the female chiefs 
ate articles of food which were prohibited to them, and even paji 
took of swine’s desk, which-was of all things held most sacred, Riho- 
riho, the young king/wars not forward to promote these doings; 
but lie also, when in a state of intoxication, broke the tabu 
and now he and the chiefs took measures for involving the com¬ 
mon people throughout the islands'll-- the violation of it, sending 
messages far and near authorising them to break it; and the body 
ol the people on all the islands willingly obeyed the order. A 
chief named Kealuiaokalaui, however, still clung to the old system; 
iiivi great numbers of the people,'when they found that-there was 
a chief on the side of idolatry, flocked to him. The king and 
others of the el a efs sought to cotiediate him, but in vain. He raised 
the standard of rebellion, but lie and his wife were killed in battle, 
and the rebellious party mpletcly subdued. The war having 
thus resulted in the entire overthrow 'of the idolaters, both the 
chiefs and the people considered this as a conclusive proof of the. 
impotency of the gods' which they had hitherto worshipped. Their 
rage against their idols knew no bounds. Somo they cast into 
the sea, seine they burned, and some they contumoliously used 
for fuel. They rushed to 'the moraisf land pulled them down to 
the ground. It seemed as if God had permitted the war to con¬ 
vince the people of the vanity of their idols, ft was not till after 
it that they made anything like thorough work in casting off the 
shackles of idolatry. 1 

Such circumstances ns these could scarcely fall to strike the 
missionaries, on their arrival, with astonishment, and to till them 
with the most auspicious hopes; but they did not find the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Sandwich Islands in that state of preparation for re¬ 
ceiving the gospel which these circumstances might very naturally 
lead them to expect. The change was certainly extraordinary, * 
especially when we consider the time when it took place ; but there 
is no reason to conclude that on the part of the mass of the popu- 

1 Dibble's History, p. 143* 
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lation, it proceeded from any rational or heartfelt conviction of 
the folly and criminality of idolatry; it resulted in the first instance 
simply from the authority of an absolute prince, and was probably 
not a little promoted by that spirit of frenzy which in the work 
of destruction is so apt to seize upon the populace. Many of the 
people, indeed, stilt preserved their idols; and the inhabitants 
generally were as destitute of any just news of religion, and 
were as much addicted to their accustomed vices, as before. 
When the views of the missionaries in undertaking so distant a 
voyage were stated to the king, Riho-riho, he was in no haste to 
grant them permission to settle in the country; he even seemed 
to view them with considerable jealousy ; and when be did at last 
give his consent for them to remain, he wished tliem all to reside 
at one place, under his own immediate eye, and he expressly de¬ 
sired that no others should come out, unless perhaps it was a car¬ 
penter. Some apprehensions were started, that England might 
not be pleased were they to receive missionaries from America. 
'Reports were circulated that the missionaries in Tahiti had usurped 
the government and monopolised the trade of the Society Islands; 
and insinuations were thrown out that the Americans would como 
and take possession of the Sandwich Islands* But* not withstand¬ 
ing these circumstances, some of the missionaries were allowed to 
take up their residence in the island of Oahu, at Honolulu, the 
principal harbour for shipping, now the seat of the government, 
and others in the islands of Hawaii and Kauai. 1 

Having obtained houses for themselves, erected after the fashion 
of the country, the missionaries commenced their labours, by an 
attempt to collect a school at each, station. The king, the chiefs, 
and the younger members of their families, were their first pupils. 
The missionaries instructed them at first in the English language ; 
but as this was of less importance to them than the reading arid 
writing of their own, they, after acquiring some knowledge of 
it, printed a small spelling-book m it, and began to teach them 
their mother tongue. The king, notwithstanding his hereditary 
indolence and his intemperate habits, learned to read intelligibly 
in the New Testament, and to write a respectable letter. Many 

1 Miss, Her. vol, xvii. ppj 112,110, 118,120.—Rap. Board For. Miss. 1821, p, 78,— 
Mbs* Citron. voL iu p. 332, 
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others did the same. -Females of distinction began tl employ the 
pen in writing short billets to each other. 1 

The missionaries began, as soon as they w ire able,,to preach 
to the natives. Places of worship, in the native 1 style, were 
erected at the different stations, and were attended by consi¬ 
derable numbers. The king and queen generally attended at 
Honolulu, when not absent from the place ; and a number of the 
other principal chiefs,'both, male'anil female, were also among 
the regular hearers. The chiefs publicly acknowledged the Sab¬ 
bath, and gave orders for its strict observance. Every'Saturday 
night the king’s crier went round Honolulu, proclaiming that the 
morrow was the Sacred Day, and that the people must not plant 
their gardens, build houses, make canoes, boat cloth, sell sandal¬ 
wood, shoot birds* -or follow any of their games or amusements ; 
but'go to the yikfce of worship, and hear the - W ord of God. 
Several.of the chiefs had prayers, morning-and evening, in their 
hojises, and shewed much outward ■reverence for Christian insti¬ 
tutions.. TIm cojmition people everywhere said, that if the king 
and chuffs received the new religion, they would follow their 
example. Like most barbarous tribes, they were exceedingly 
influenced by the authority and example of the chiefs. They 
had scarcely, in fact, an opinion or will of their own; but if the 
chiefs Jed the way, they were ready to follow. For this reason, 
the missionaries paid particular attention to the instruction of the 
chiefs, that, through them, they might obtain influence over the 
common people. Without this, it appeared as if it would be vain 
to attempt to gain their attention. 1 It is a remarkable fact, that 
the hereditary chiefs of the Sandwich and other islands in the 
Pacific Gfiean, are a higher order of men than the common people, 
botff in their physical structure and in the character of their 
minds: even the - female duels are often distinguished for native 
dignity and energy of character, 2 
In Fovember 1823, Biho-riho, and his favourite queen, Ra¬ 
in eha- mar n, sailed for London on board an English whaler, 
accompanied by Bold, and two or three other chiefs, with the 

1 Hep. Board For. Mias. 1821, p. $2.— Ibid. 1623, pp. 110, 183, 

* Hep. Board For. Mihs, 1823, pp. 100, 111.—Ibid, 1624, pp. 08, 104, 109.—Ibid, 
1633, p. 85, — Mias. Her, vol. xx. p. 247.—Quarterly Chron. vol. ii. j, 400. 
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design of afterwards visiting the United States of America. Ills 
principal motive was probably curiosity; but It is' likely he also 
entertained / some vague desire of becoming acquainted with the 
laws, instithtions, and customs of countrios pi which he had heard 
so much, arid particularly with the way of carrying on commer¬ 
cial transactions, which were growing to be considerable in the 
Sandwich Islands. On the arrival of the Icing and queen in 
London, the government deputed the Honourable Frederic Byng 
to act as guardian to them, an office which ho executed with 
much kindness and propriety. They were introduced to, or were 
visited by many of tho nobility, and other persona ol distinction, 
and they were carried to see Westminster Abbey, and others of 
the remarkable sights of London. Three weeks, however, had 
scarcely elapsed, when the king was taken ill of measles. One 
of the party had previously Shewn symptoms of the disease; and 
after some days, the whole of the chiefs and their attendants 
were taken ill. They had tho first medical advice which England 
could furnish, and they all recovered except tho king and the 
queen, who died within six days of each other. Their remains 
were conveyed to the Sandwich Islands, by the orders of the 
British government, in the frigate Blonde, under the command 
of Lord Byron. The ceremonies of the funeral were conducted, 
not in the old tumultuous heathen^h style, but in an orderly 
Christian manner. The brother of the late king, a youth about 
ten or twelve years of age, was unanimously acknowledged by 
the principal chiefs as his successor, a regency ruling the country 
during his minority. 1 

Meanwhile, the mission was strengthened by a large reinforce¬ 
ment of new labourers. Others were afterwards sent out from 
time to time, and stations wore commenced on all the principal 
islands. 2 The following table shews tho chief stations established, 
by them:— 


1 Qmirfc. Oli;‘on, vol. iii. pp. 303, 3GO.—Miss. Her. vol. xxii. pp. 08, 72, 

»Kep. Bterd. Fur. Miss. 1323, p. lU-Ibid. 1328, p, 62.—Ibid. 1331, p. 10.—Ibid, 
igfe, P. 74. 
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ISeguo, 

: . -V-y^ ; • •' ■’ ',U#v 

Hawaii. 

Kailua. 

Begun. 


1820 

1823 

Maui. 

Eahaiim. 

1824 

Eeakkekua 

1831 

Lahainahma. 

1824 

Hilo. 

1.832 ■ 

Wailuku. 

1831 

Wuimea. 

1837 

Han a. 

1837 

1841 

Kohala, 

Kan, 

Molokai. 


Oahu. 

1832 

Kalualuu 

1820 

1832 

Honolulu. 

Waialua, 


Kauai. 

1834 

Ewa. 

1820 

‘Weimca. 

1834 

Kaneohe. 

1834 

Koloo. 

1841 

1’uuahou. 


Waioli, 1 


In detailing the further history of this important mission, wo 
shall arrange our statements untier the following heads, with the 
view of giving a more distinct and connected view of the whole 
Progress of .Religion—-.Education—Books—Opposition of Foreign¬ 
ers— Romish Missionaries, and Interference of France and Eng¬ 
land Temperance—Progress of Civil Government and Civiliza¬ 
tion—Decrease of Population—Concluding Statemonts. 


Progress of Religion. 

In 1825 ten of the Sandwich Islanders were received into the 
Church, of whom no fewer than seven were chiefs, and among 
them were the Queen-regent Kaahumanu, and Karaimoku, her 
prime minister. It is a remarkable circumstance that all the 
chiefs who had much influence in the affairs of the islands, were, 
after some time, the professed disciples of' Christ. The change 
which appeared in some of them was truly wonderful. Several 
of them, both males and females, were particularly zealous and 
active in promoting the cause of religion ; and not a few gavo 
pleasing evidence of personal piety, both living and dying. There 
were also considerable appearances of seriousness among some of 
the people ; and there were seasons when there appearod a special 

3 Rep, Board For, "Miss. 18S2. p, 197. 
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interest among them' on the subject of religion. Large places of 
"Worship were erected at the principal stations; yet, capacious‘as 
they werej they often could hot contain the numbers who assem¬ 
bled for Divine, worship. The congregations on the Sabbath 
iomited to from one to four thousand ’era, and were char¬ 
acterised by order, stillness, and. attention to the preaching of 
the W'drd. The houses for public worship were* all erected by 
the chiefs*and the people. Prayer-meetings were also begun by 
both males and females j anil those increased so much, after a 
few years, that the members of them amounted to. many thou¬ 
sands. In the admission of the natives into the Church the mis¬ 
sionaries, exercised great bare and caution : they were hr no haste 
,to baptize them, or admit them to the Lord’s Supper; and though 
some may have been kept back for a time who might have been 
received more early,’, yet this' was assuredly the safe side on 
which to err, It appears to have been common to keep them on 
trial for two years or more. 1 

Though it was pleasing to witness the attention of the people 
to religious exercises, yet we must not attach too much impor¬ 
tance to circumstances of the kind. The Sabbath was outwardly 
observed with greater strictness than either in England or 
America; yet, if one followed them from tho house of prayer, 
he would see abundant evidence that very few had any consider¬ 
able sense of tho sacredness of the day; and their boisterous 
voices and light countenances, and perhaps broad laugh, would 
soon convince him that they were but little impressed with the 
truths which they had heard. With many, the observance of 
the Sabbath was chiefly negative; ’ after attending on public 
worship, they would sleep away its sacred hours; yet wo ian 
scarcely wonder at, this, considering that they were unaccustomed 
to thinking, and were at this time almost without books for read¬ 
ing. Family prayer, in Christian countries, is commonly a token 
of a stricter profession of religion than ordinary; yet, in the 
Sandwich Islands, a circumstance of this kind furnished no 


1 Miss. Her. vol, xxi, p, till j vol. xxii. pp. 176, 309 ; rol. xxviii, p. 156; vtol. x.xix. 
pp, 100, 2!!8.-Kep. Board For. Miss. 1826. pp. 07, 70, 75, 81, S3.— Ibid. 1827, pp. 85, 
91,1.00.—ibid. 18:!8, \ Ibid. 1320, p. 53. — lfeM. J.8S0, pp. 65, 67.— Ibid. 1881, 

p, 63. — Dibble's History, p. £‘i9. 




ground for any such conclusion, “ Here,” say Messrs Thurston 
and Bishop, missionaries at Kailua, “there is scarcely a family 
where morning and evening prayers are not regularly offered 
up, and yet we have no hope that the majority of families live 
under any fear of God, or have any regard for their souls/'’ 1 
The ioilowing observations by Mr Tinker, another of the mission¬ 
aries. are highly important, and may help to save us from the 
not mitrequent error of over-estimating the changes produced by 
the introduction of Christianity into the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean:—“The influence which the various elements of heathen¬ 
ism possess in modifying or affecting the Christianity with which 
it mingles, and to which it gradually gives place, is a subject 
worthy oi careful consideration. The rites of heathenism are 
severe, and require a rigid observance, the form bejng the only 
tiling of importance. This trait may readily transfer itself to 
the ceremonies of tho Christian religion, without implying a due 
consideration of its spirituality,. Family and secret prayer may 
bo the general practice of a recently idolatrous nation, while as 
yet there is little progress in tho devo foment >f tho heart to tho 
true God. The same external reformation does not, under all 
circumstances, prove the existence of the same depth of moral 
principle. The religious currency ” (in plain language, the 
usages and phraseology) “ of one country is subject to a discount 
or a premium when passing in another.” a 

It must not be supposed that the population generally were 
brought under religious instruction : there were many districts 
which missionaries had seldom or never visited, and into which the 
light of Divine truth had scarcely penetrated, where the people 
were enveloped in all the darkness of heathenism, and manifested 
the utmost stupidity on the subject of religion. Indeed, the 
great body of the people could as yet know but little concerning 
tho nature of Christianity ; and their views and feelings were 
probably very little changed since the destruction of the morais 
and tabus. Idolaters were still occasionally found among them; 
and it is probable that multitudes had a secret leaning towards 
idolatry, and that nothing more was wanting than the consent 

1 Miss, Her* vol. aoevi. p, 107 ; vol xxvill* pp, 25u* 

s Hawaiian. .Spectator, toL i, p. 100. 
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and countenance of the ciuefs to make them rear agum the fallen 
al tats of he a the id a in d 

There were fbw'avowed contemners of- the gospel where it was 
known, and less of .open vice than may often be found in Chris¬ 
tian countries ; 'but there was ground to fear that there was 
mu ch hypocrisy among fcho people, and not a little wickedness 
committed in secret. Crimes which formerly prevailed among 
them, such as murder, theft, and drunkenness, were now scarcely 
known; but the sin of uncieanness cleared to them like the 
leprosy, and threatened to destroy many, both soul and body. 
The missionaries had. long been aware that this vice, though driven 
from the open light of day by the arm. of the law, still lurked m 
secret* mid that many who professed to belong to the Christian 
party were sometimes overtaken by it and relapsed into their 
former practices. Their habits and inodes of life were such as 
peculiarly exposed them to temptations ot this kind, i heir 
going in a great measure unclothed; their herding together in 
the same house at night, without separate apartments or even 
partitions between them,—men-, women, and children, married 
and unmarried, lying upon the same mat; the unceremonious 
intercourse between the sexes, without any forms of reserve 
or any delicacy, of thought and conversation; the indolent and 
idle habits.of all, especially of the women, and their fondness 
for going from home during the night; and above all, the force 
of long-established. habits, which, after a season of. effort at 
reform, returned upon them with almost resistless force-— 1 were 
powerful causes and occasions of this aggravated evil among the 
Sandwich Islanders. Even those who were most civilized, and 
who on the wUolS gave evidence that they were the iollowers ol 
Christ, * were very slow to learn the exhortation of the Apostle, 

“ Eet no corrupt communication proceed out of your moutu.’’ 
Though they had forsaken their former vices, yet the poison of 
them remained in their constitution, and they still breathed a 
polluted atmosphere, 3 

In the Sandwich Islands there was a total want of family 
government, which also proved a source ol numerous evils. The 

£; Rep. Board For. Miss. 1833, p. 77.—Miss. Her, vol. xxviii. p. 219- 

53 Miss* Her* voh xxviii* p ( 2||j; vol. xxxii. p* 147 > y* Hawaiian 

Spectator/vol. L p* 42, 
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vagrant habit-; of the children, and the total disregard which 
they shewed to the authority and wishes of tin. i. parents, were 
among the many unhappy fruits of this want of domestic discip¬ 
line. Here began those habits of moral delinquency winch grow 
with their growth and strengthened with their strength, It had 
therefore been an object with the missionaries for some time past, 
to introduce among the people family government. They felt 
that it was to a future generation they must look for desirable 
examples of Christian character. jNofc that there were no good 
examples among the present generation, for there were many; 
but there was even in those who appeared the beat, a want of a 
quick moral sense of right and wrong, a bluntness of perception 
which even grace did not wholly eradicate. Early moral train¬ 
ing alone can instil those feelings of virtuous perception, and lea d 
to that strict love of virtuous conduct, which distinguish the 
enlightened Christian from the untutored and originally cor¬ 
rupted savuge. 1 

In June 1832, the Queen-regent ICaalmmanu died; and in her 
death both the country and the mission sustained a heavy loss, 
She was a woman of great energy of character. T1 mugh natu¬ 
rally haughty and cruel, the gospel wrought a mighty change 
upon her. Endowed with a rare capacity for governing, sho 
threw tire whole weight of her influence and authority into the 
scale of Christian morals and piety; and under her administra¬ 
tion, Christianity became in a manner the established religion of 
the islands, having the full benefit of the influence, example, coun¬ 
tenance, and protection of the rulers, while there was no other 
system or form of religious worship which came into competition 
with it. The nation leaned upon her ; and so also did the mission¬ 
aries. As in life, so in death her deportment was most exem¬ 
plary. Evidences of her Christian character seemed to multiple 
as she approached the world of spirits. One of her last expres¬ 
sions, referring to tlie Redeemer, was,—“ I will go to Him and 
shall be comforted,” - To hear such words from the lips of a 
dying South Sea Island chief, is truly interesting. How different 
this from the death of chiefs in the days of heathenism! No ray 
of heavenly hope cheered their dying moments. 

1 Misa, Her, vol. nxviii. p. 221. 

2 Iki]), Foard For. Aiks. 1833, p, 85.—Ibid. 1334, p. 88< 
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Some months after tho death of Kaahumami, the young king 
took the reins of government into his oWn hands.; and though he 
continued to conduct himself toward the missionaries in the most; 
friendly manner, yet there was now a relaxation of some of Lite 
salutary laws which had of late year's.been in operation, and 
which had exerted a happy in fl netted in promoting .good morals 
among the poo pie. This, combined with his diva example,; had a 
most pernicious effect on the people. .There was in some-places a 
great killing off in the,attendance on. public worship.;'many began 
to spend the Sabbath in sinful recreations, When the example bt 
a chief could be quoted, it was a sufficient reason with many why 
they also should abandon tho house of God, and fin'd their owp- 
pleasure on His holy day. JbiecntuHisiioss-now stalked almond, 
even at noonday; for Jufujcr there was- little of that shame which 
characterizes civilized Society, and drives certain vices into dark- ‘ 
ness even among the most vile. Religion ceased to be popular, 
mid many who heretofore had been acting under rest mi tit, no 
longer hesitated to stigmatize and vilify those who dared to be 
•religious, or even moral in their conduct. It now required more 
energy and independence of character, and more grace, to lead 
a religious life, than many eyen of tjie Church members possessed. 
Not that they were generally immoral; only a few cases of 
immorality were detected; but iniquity so abounded that f * tho 
love of many waxed cold ” 1 

This unfavourable state of things was not perhaps general, or 
-at least it appears not to have been lasting, Religion, after a 
time,-began again to make steady advances throughout the islands, 
and to take a stronger hold on the minds of the people. For 
several years after the first natives were received into the Church, 
the number of admissions was comparatively small.; but they 
now rapidly increased from year to year, until they at length 
amounted to upwards of 1200. s 

It is a curious and not uninstruetive fact, that the Sandwich 
Islanders were, peculiarly eager to be received as members of the 
Church. A tabu meeting U. e. a meeting composed of selected 



iMiffl, Her. vot. xxx. pp. 287, 311,- Ibid. 1831, p. 140,—Rap. Board For, Miss. 
1834, p. 88. 

- Miss. Ht-r, xxxi, pp. 147, 330, 406 ; vol. xxxiv. pp. 104, 236,—Rep, Board 
For. Miss. 1330, p. 64,—Ibid. 1833, p. 85.-Ibid. 1838, p. 111. 
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persons) was to the mind of a Hawaiian, one of the most desir¬ 
able things on earth. Hence the constant pressure by thorn at 
the door of the 'Church. It would have been the easiest thing 
imaginable to have added as many to it in one day, as the Apostles 
did on the day of Pentecost. This, combined with their great 
adroitness at deception, and also the fact that lying and any 
kind of artifice or management, in order to obtain a thing which 
they desired, was scarcely deemed a sin by them, gave great 
reason for receiving their professions with much caution; and 
even after all the caution which tbo missionaries employed, they 
were not. imfrequently deceived. 3 

There were some other features in the character of the Sand¬ 
wich Islanders which are not unworthy of notice. There was a 
strong propensity in them to trust in “ a form of godliness 
without the power thereof,’’ Many seemed to have little notion 
of religion beyond attendance on public worship and the prayer- 
meeting. No people on the face of the earth, perhaps, were 
more inclined to rest in their own doings for justification before 
God. They were slow to perceive the spirituality and extent of 
the law of God, their aggravated guilt in having broken it, and 
their utter inability to keep it. ITence the few oases of deep, 
pungent, heartfelt conviction of sin: a want of a sense of sin was 
one of the most discouraging features in the character of most 
Hawaiians. Hence their slowness to flee to the Saviour; and 
even in those Who’ gave some evidence of piety, the want of that 
strong tide of affection to Him which so often characterizes now 
converts in Christian lands. 3 

In 1837 a remarkable religious awakening commenced in the 
Sandwich Islands, and it continued with some intervals and with 
more or less power during the next two or three years. At 
every station there was: a revival of religion; many thousands 
professedly turned to the Lord; proud and rebellious sinners 
were humbled; and some of the most hardened and profligate 
were brought to bow to the Redeemer. These awakenings 
embraced persons of all ages, from opening childhood to decrepit 
old age. Hitherto few of the young had been impressed with a 

Mm. Her, vol. xjdx. p. 241 ; vol. x&x. pp. £84, 342 ; vol. xxxi. pp, 260, 463 ; vol 
\ xxii. p. 429 ; vol. xxxv. p. 310. 

* Misa. Her, vol. xxhr. p, 177 ; vol. xxix. p. 240 p vol. xui. p. 249. 
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sense of religion; now, it was hoped, there were some hundred 
children converted. The standard of piety in the churches 
was raised, their purity promoted, and ‘their moral influence 
increased. /'• 1 

Among the means employed for promoting 1 these awakenings, 
what are well known in America under the name of protracted 
meetings held an. important place. Such meetings were held at 
all the stations, and at many of them they were repeated from 
time to time. They were, it is said, greatly, blessed, and wore in 
most instances attended by a revival of religion . 1 - 

At Hilo, in the island of Hawaii, and also m some other places,' 
tbo awakenings were attonded with great outward excitement, as 
wailing and loud praying of many simultaneously. This appeared 
to be the result of the awful and - overwhelming impression of 
Di vine truth upon the people at the time, which led them to quake 
with fear, and to cry out Tor mercy. Many, it was believed, 
“ passed from death to life,” without experiencing these agitating 
feelings, while others who had them continued in their sins. W e 
do not feel ourselves competent to give an opinion as to these out¬ 
ward manifestations of excitement which attended, to some extent, 
-The awakenings ; yet it may be remarked that, among a rude and 
barbarous people strong emotion, of whatever kind it be, is 
expressed with little or no restraint; they give free and noisy 
vent to their feelings ; even when merely acting a port, their 
simulation of passion is outwardly of the most violent description. 
How far-these manifestations of feeling should bo allowed or con¬ 
trolled, is a question of some difficulty. It restraint is imposed 
upon them, it may interfere with the natural and healthy move* 
moots of the convicted and inquiring soul; while, on the other 
hand, a latitude may be allowed which may give rise to wild ex¬ 
travagance and disorders Great watchfulness, however, should 

1 Mi m* Her* voL xxxv. pp„ 141,148 j vol. ;:xKvi, p, 222. 

a Migg, Hei\*voL xxxix. p* 1,95, 

There is ; we ihiukj truth in the following observations of Mr Ocaxt? one oi the mis- 
memarlea a-fc title :■— li I venture to ahirm that to keep ah assembly oi todiloli Islanders 
iprint under deep Cttdtement of mind. no matter what is the subject., impossible, You 
might as well attempt 'to still the thunder, or iiSli the tempest. Whit might appear 
like extravaguiiee or fanaticism in a people of severe mental discipline, niay here he 
nearly indispensable to any evidence of wakeful interest on the subject of religion, aiilI 
why aholi hi this people be allowed to give free vent to their feelings in other rtuvtici and 
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bo exercised under such circumstances, and no countenance or en¬ 
couragement given to unscriptural views and feelings. 

In the course of between two and three years, the whole number 
who were received into the churches, as the result of these awaken¬ 
ings, was about 20,000, making the total number from the com¬ 
mencement of the mission, 21,379. Of the above number a very 
large proportion was from tho island of Hawaii ; next to it were 
the islands of Oaliu and Maui, the numbers from both of which 
wore very considerable. On the other islands, whoso population 
was less, the numbers were proportionably smaller. 1 

It is impossible to look at these numbers without having a 
strong apprehension that due care and caution could scarcely have 
been exercised in the admission of persons Into the Church. On this 
occasion some of the mission aides appear to have laid aside their 
former caution ; though wo cannot but think that in seasons of 
general excitement, special care is necessary in receiving members 
into the Church, particularly from among a heathen and barbarous 
people. Thero appears to have been a difference of opinion and a 
diversity, of practice among tho missionaries in regard to this im¬ 
portant point. Some admitted members in great numbers, and 
very soon after their being awakened; others received compara¬ 
tively few, and that not till after a much longer period of pro¬ 
bation. At Hilo and Waimea, in the island Hawaii, the -numbers 
received into the Church were particularly great, having amounted 
in three years to about 12,G60, and at Honolulu and K\va in the 
island of Oahu they amounted to near 3000. These numbers 
materially reduce the proportions for the other stations, the num¬ 
bers at some of which were comparatively small, 2 

be kepi as still as the on ti subject of tho most aolenria Interest ] The fact is they 
cannot be, and if their feelings a* 1 deep they ■will burst out; and they will also lio w m 
their own appropriate channel, ami not in the artificial one we murk out for them/' 
Miea, Hen voL 39, p> 195- 

1 hop. Board For. Mias. 1838, p, 111.— Miss Her, wl, sxxvih p. 1 hi. 

a Up. Board For. Mm 1837, p. 93,—Ibid, 1839, pp. 128,17G—ibid. 1841, p. 152. 
—Dibble’s Hist. p. 340.. 

"We arc not singular in tho apprehensions which wo hare here expressed; the mis¬ 
sionaries themselves gave at the time the following united expression of their views 
' w We fear that the increase of strength to our churches has not been in proportion to 
the increase of numbers, Wo fear that we may have erred in judgment, m receiving 
too hastily into the Church those who profess to have been con verted; and we may 
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Periods of awakening are, perhaps, generally followed by 
seasons of deadness and -declension ; and thklnighfc especially be 


expected among a people just emerging from a state of ignorance 
and barbarism, and possessing little stability of character* Many, 


accordingly, fell back from their religious professions so soon as 
the . drsf excitement passed away. In almost-every case where 
large accessions were made to the churches, proportionally lar|p 
defections occurred. It was to he expected that whore such vast 
u umbers were gathered into the char dies,, much chaff would be 
found among the wheat* A greater proportion of the fruits of this 

hare occasion hereafter to regret having done so. Wo fear wo may find horeaL'Wr 
that many have deceived m and themselves in. this important matter; any that they 
will live with the veil upon their hearts in this state of deception till the light of 
eternity shall tear it from them, and reveal to them their true* characters.”—Dibble's 
fliMor//, p- 310, Bat though the missionaries, m a body, made these and similar 
admissions, still, '' there was but one opinion among them as to the faet that agtaat 
and glorious work of God had been performed in all the islands, and nearly at all the 
stations."-- MLw, Her. veL xxxtI. p, 243. 

The following observation by Jlr Baldwin is important, and is well deserving of the 
attention of other missionaries:—f* For one, I am never captivated with promising 
appearances in a heathen laud; but I always take it for granted that £tir promise® are 
more easily blaster! here than in a land of greater knowledge and more settled habits, 
I do not think we should ever be hasty in gathering into the Church3 *—Mm Her* vol. 
xHi. \y, IS2, 

In 1838, the second year of the revival, Mr Ooarg of Hilo, in the island of Hawaii, 
who was among those who bap tried great multitudes of the n stives, mentions that about 
130 children between Jive and fifteen years old were in communion with the Church in 
that district,— -Mm Her, vol* xxxr, ti. IPS* Children, of five years of ago sitting down 
at the Lord's table ! It is painful to read such a statement. We do not question there 


rosy he true piety at that earJy agej but y'et it is evident that ministers, and still 
more misritmaries among the heat hen, must bo very rash who would admit such young 


children to the communion of the Cliurcli, 

The following account by Mr Dibble, while it contains some satisfactory statements, 
also reveals some very questionable, not to say painful, eireuinstances At most of 
the stations, no measure were taken to excite the fadings, beyond a simple declaration 
of the truth. There were, however, some exceptions, as was to be expected among so 


many labourers, and at a time of such intense excitement. It may naturally be sup¬ 
posed that those pastors whoso excited minds and peculiar views allowed of admitting 


professing converts into the churches by thousands, would be the persons to use special 
measures to operate upon the feelings of a congregation. Such was the fact. The 


special niensures, however, were proba bly not so much designed, as naturally incident 
to a kind of uncontrollable state of tumultuous feeling on the part of both the pastor 


and the people- The pastor in some instances defended from the pulpit, and paced 
through the midst of the congregation, preaching and gesturing with intense emotion. 
Sometimes all the members of it large congregation were permitted to pray aloud at 
mice. And again, at times, many expressed their fears and sense of guilt by audible 
groans and loud cries. Feelings were not lestraihocL Ignorant heathen are not accus- 
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revival gave afterwards little or no evidence of conversion* than of 
such as were received in more quiet and less exciting times; and 
,not a few fell away altogether, 1 

It is not unworthy of observation, that in the Sandwich Islands 
declension was of a dhferent character from what iL usually is in 
Christian countries. There backsliders had cot that outward 
decency, that cold and dead morality, that heartless form of re¬ 
ligion to fall back upon, winch are so common in such countries 
as England or America. On the contrary, they were prone to 
return to their former heathenish habits, to plungo into open 
vice, and to throw off at once the profession and the form of 
religion. It was this that rendered a season of religious de¬ 
clension in a heathen land so much more marked than in a 
Christian country.- 

Many of the talien Church members, indeed, afterwards pro¬ 
fessed repentance, and were restored to their religions privileges. 
It was hoped their repentance was sincere; but in a majority of 
eases, the result shewed that this expectation was not well-founded. 
Most of them might remain in the Church for a time, and when 
their sins could be no longer concealed, they had again to be ex¬ 
cluded Experience shewed that when & Hawaiian member fell, 
there was but little hope of his recovery. Hence it appeared very 
advisable to be slow in receiving back those who professed repen¬ 
tance after they had fallen. 3 

tomed to restrain tlieir feelings but manifest their emotions by outward pigns—more 
go, by for, than people who are intelligent and cultivated. Perhaps their fee lings were 
too intense to be rostramed, and necessarily burst forth in shrieks and loud laments 
Hods. Cert: mly it is not for those whose habits are different and who have not been m 
such seci].esr, and felt thus intently* and experienced snob apparent power from on high, 
to my hew far shell express ions of intense motion could, or should, have been controlled. 
Such lneasiiree and such Indications of feeling were confined almost entirely to Eastern 
and Northern Hawaii. As a general remark, taking all the station into view, very 
little ms was made of special mmns. The missionaries merely aimed, with much 
simplicity and plainness, to impart correct conceptions of the character of God, the nature 
of sin, the plan of salvation, the work of the Spirit, and the nature of true religion; 
especially did they Insist on the Bin and danger o£ rejecting an offered Saviour. The 
li carts of the people were tender j and under sucH truths as I have named, the place 
of worship was often a scene of sighing and weeping. —Dibble u Ilntori^ jo S4& 

1 Mks. Her, toL xxxvik p. 195; vol. xxxYiii. p. S)d. 
a Ibid, vol. p. ^SD. 3 Ibid, vol. xl, p. 382, 
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Even, however, after the great awakening had ceased, the 
numbers -who were received into the churches continued to be 
very considerable, and made up in some degree for those whom 
it was found necessary to suspend or exclude from the communion 
of the Church, Indeed, though there was no such great and 
general awakening as that of which we have now spoken, yet 
most of the churches enjoyed from time to time seasons ol revival 
to a greater or less extent. Professors of religion were greatly' 
quickened, and many who had hitherto lived “ without God, and 
without hope in the world,” were brought to inquire, what they 
should do to he saved, Every year, indeed, furnished now evi¬ 
dence that a great and glorious work was effected in. the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, Perhaps there was no part of the world where the 
power of the gospel was, in numerous instances, more visibly 
manifested than in these distant isles of the sea. L 
1 It did not appeal 1 , after some years, that religion was, on. the 
whole, losing ground in the Sandwich Islands. It might be less 
lively than it' was at some former periods, and many evils might 
he more active and more apparent. It was now, in fact, a time 
of trial. The nation was in a transition state, The whole polity 
of the people, civil, social, commercial, and moral, was undergoing 
change, and, it was hoped, improvement. Immoralities were bo- 
eomino' more and more prevalent. The influence of the gospel 
and the operation of the laws might keep the surface of society 
smooth and tranquil; but he must have been a vcry superficial 
observer who did not perceive a strong opposing under-current. 
The low standard of public morality—the little disgrace that 
attached to practices which in other countries would bo the ruin 
of character—the looseness of the family contract--the want of 
watchfulness and control on, the part of parents over their chil¬ 
dren—the unrestricted social intercourse of the sexes—and the 
grovelling propensities of a rude and sluggish people, were mourn¬ 
ful indications of the low state of religion aniong the mass of the 
population. A.nd though, even among the Church members, 
there were many of whom there was reason to stand in doubt, 
while the mass of them were only u babes in Christ,’ children in 

1 Hiss. HeivYd.xxxix.pp. 324, 375, 378; voL- xJ.p. 18; vwl. *Bfc PP- 280 : vol. 
%lvh p, IS, 
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knowledge, in understanding, in wisdom, in experience, in con¬ 
sistency, in spirituality, in stability, yet still there were thou¬ 
sands over whom the missionaries rejoiced as those who, they 
hoped, would be “their joy and their crown in the day of the 
Lord Jesus,’ 4 The churches were gradually becoming more estab¬ 
lished, as was evidenced in the increasing knowledge, the settled 
principles, the well-grounded faith, the orderly walk, and the 
active benevolence, of multitudes of the members. The good and 
tlm bad, the precious and the vile, were forming more distinct 
classes, mid the line of demarcation was becoming more and snore 
marked between them. 1 


Education. 

la establishing schools it was of course necessary, as a pre¬ 
liminary measure, to reduce the language to writing, and in 
doing this the missionaries were careful to avoid the egregious 
error which is found in the.English and other modem alphabets,' 
and which so grievously perplexes learners, both old and young, 

. of assigning to the same letter different sounds, and the same 
sounds to different letters. To every letter they gave only ope 
sound, and to every sound only one letter, and every word was 
spoiled exactly as it was pronounced, by which means the art of 
reading, spelling, and writing was rendered comparatively easy. 
By this means, too, persons newly arrived in the islands were 
able, after learning the sounds of the letters, to teach the natives 
to read, spell, and write their own language, though they them- 
solves did not understand a word of it. It is also worthy of 
notice that only seven consonants and five vowels, in all twelve 
letters, wore required to represent all the known sounds of the 
language of the Sandwich Islands. 3 

In 1822, the first native schools wore collected. The mission¬ 
aries were the first teachers, and the first scholars consisted of a 


1 Itfilsa. Her, vo] xl* p, 1 $ ; voL xtiiL p. 218; vol* xlv, p, 18, 

* ±^ard For. Mm. 1824, p, m—Ibid. 1881, p. 56*—Misa. Citron, vol. iii, 
I>, 10n. 
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olas,; of persons connected with the chiefs ; the only school-book 
was a small spelling-book, which had been lately printed in the 
Hawaiian language. These schools had been carried on- but a 
few months when some of the principal chiefs expressed a desire 
to receive instruction. Schools were accordingly formed tor their 
particular benefit. The pupils consisted generally oi the chiefs 
and some of the principal people of both sexes in their train. As 
the missionaries were of course the teachers, they now committed 
their former schools to the care of some of the natives, either to 
those who had returned with them from America, or those who 
had made the greatest progress in the schools during the short 
time they had existed. After seme time a general, desire was 
manifested by the people to attend to instruction; the chiefs be¬ 
came interested in the object; schools were multiplied throughout 
the islands, and were attended by great numbers of the natives. 
There were at one period, it is stated, near 1000 schools, and 
upwards of 50,000 scholars, a large proportion of whom were 
grown-up persons, a circumstance which may appear some¬ 
what strange ; but children in the Sandwich Islands were so 
little under the control of their parents, and wfire so impatient 
of restraint, that comparatively few of them could, be induced to 

attend. 1 * c 

This may seem a mighty apparatus for the Sandwich Islands ; 
but these native schools were, as may well be* supposed, very 
defective, and the instruction received in them was of the roost 
imperfect kind. Owing to their very number, the missionaries, 
In consequence of their other engagements, were able to do little 
in the way of superintending them. The teachers were in gene¬ 
ral very ill qualified for their office; their own knowledge was 
scanty, and what little they did know, they had no skill in com¬ 
municating to others; no proper provision was made for their 
support, and hence they took little interest in their work; the 
immoral conduct of many of them was also a great disqualifica¬ 
tion, and a source of much trouble. The want of suitable school¬ 
books, and of a sufficient number of them, was likewise a serious 
drawback from these schools, Besides, they were kept very 

1 Rep. Board For. Miss. 1834, p. 3$|.—Mias. Her. vol. xxviii. pp. 72,223. 
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irregularly, only perhaps two or three days in a week, and about 
an hour at a time. These and other circumstances rendered the 
native schools very inefficient; yet, with all their imperfections, 
they were not without their use, thousands of natives, by means 
oi them, learned, to read more or less inippigibly ; and some, in 
most places, also learned to write. The system of instruction by 
uneducated and unremunerated teachers had reached its height* 
w as now waxing old and ready to vanish away. The schools 
were generally in a languishing state; many of the school-houses 
were deserted, and some of them were going to ruin; teaching 
dragged on heavily, and little progress was made. It was plain 
that a radical reform was required in the school system, and that 
it : was necessary it should begin with the teachers. The mis¬ 
sionaries had, in past years, taken as many of them as they could 
bring together, under special instruction, with the view of fitting 
them in some degree for their work, but they now adopted more 
Systematic and efficient means for this end. 1 

in September 1831, the missionaries commenced what they 
called a high-school at Lahainaluna, in the island of Maui, for 
the purpose of preparing schoolmasters, and also pious and pro¬ 
mising natives as preachers of the gospel. For several years 
at. first, the pupils were adults, and were generally married; but 
it was afterwards judged advisable to change the nature of the 
institution, by receiving into it young persons, and even children, 
it was found that the youth made far more progress in know¬ 
ledge than the adults. It is interesting to find in the Sandwich 
islands a seminary tor natives in which were taught writing, 
arithmetic written and mental, Keith on the Globes, geography 
topographical and descriptive, sacred geography, sacred history 
and chronology, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, surveying 
and navigation, natural theology, church history, and moral 
philosophy. Besides attending to their various studies, the pupils 
were required to spend part of every day in manual labour. 
This was considered a point of vital importance; to them, Both 
their bodies and minds were invigorated by the exercise; indo¬ 
lence and pride were repressed, habits of industry were formed, 

1 •Hawaiian Spect. vol. i, p. 339.—Bep. Board For. Miss. 1834, pp. 157,166.—Miss, 
Her. vd. xxvi. p. 113; vol, xxviii. p. 218. 
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sldll in Vfirious IfI ikIs of Iffibptip v*us uctjuirGcl, unci soiBGthiBg cilso 
was gamed in tins TfiSfy toward their own support, 1 

Aa a number of teachers and their wives were now sent out 
from America, with the 'special view of being employed in the 
business of teaching, the plans of education were put on a 
much improved and more efficient'footing than they had hitherto 

been. 2 

Among other measures which were bow adopted wSB trio cstcu> 
liskment of boarding-schools for both boys and girls, in winch the 
pupils, while receiving a superior education, were withdrawn 
from those influences to which children living at large" were 
exposed, and were brought under those salutary influ wires which 
are enjoyed in a Christian family. It was deemed of the utmost 
importance that there should be boarding-schools for both sexes, 
with the view of providing each with suitable companions in the 
married life. If either sex wore neglected, whatever labour or 
expense might be bestowed in educating the one would be in a 
great measure lost, as the oflier, it they were married togeiUo., 
could scarcely fail to exert a deteriorating influence upon them 
when brought into so close and intimate a relation ; whereas 
both parties wore of somewhat cultivated minds and civilised 
manners, and were also of industrious habits and pious disposi¬ 
tions, there would be ground to hope that they would have a 
salutary influence in confirming and increasing the improvement 
of each other. It was felt to be of peculiar importance to rear 
up suitable helpmates for such of the young men as were em¬ 
ployed in the service of the mission^ 

Besides these there were various other kinds of schools (for 
education was a very special object of attention in this mission), 
as the female seminary at Wailuku, select schools at several 
of the stations, a manual labour school, a school for the children 
of missionaries, and a school for tiio children of the chiefs. 
This last was under the charge of one of the missionaries but 
it was entirely supported by the government, Much good w..u. 
expected from it to the interests of the nation. The progress of 
the pupils was exceedingly satisfactory. I hey were much intci- 

i Bep. Board For, Miss. 1832, p. 77.— Ibid. 1833, p. S3.—Ibid. 1837, P- 1.01.—IbH. 
1-838, p. 113.—Ibid. 1842, p 174.—Hawaiian Spect, wL i. , 

a Hawaiian Spoct. vol. i. pp. $£ 3155. 3 Hawaiian Spast. vol. i. p, 40. 
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estod in reading English books, and spent not a little of their 
leisure time in reading useful works, 1 

It will easily be conceived that the instructions comm uuica ted 
in the schools to the young islanders must often have been very 
startling and surprising to them. Geography, for example, was to 
thorn an entirely new held of knowledge. “In studying it,” says 
Mr Greeny “ they make many notable discoveries. They had no 
conception of the magnitude of the earth; and that there are 
other bodies still larger than it, is a depth that few of them can 
fathom. And then the very diminished appearance their own 
islands make oil the map is quid'; humbling to them, and gives 
occasion for many remarks. Some of my pupils, however, are 
much interested in the discovery of the earth’s motion, of the 
cause of the seasons, and of day and night; and they are becom¬ 
ing skilful in projecting maps on their slates. It is pleasant— 
exceedingly so —to pour instruction into their benighted minds,* 

In 1840, law's were enacted by the government with the view 
of promoting the interests- and efficiency of common schools in the 
island. These schools had, for some time past, been again du a 
declining state; the teachers were poorly supported, and children 
were but little disposed to attend on their instructions. The new 
laws required parents to send choir children to school, made pro¬ 
vision for the erection of school-houses, and provided for the pay 
ol the teachers. But in carrying out these measures many diffi¬ 
culties Were experienced, and they were, for some years,* Only 
partially successful. Though the character and quaUficafp of 
the teachers were within a few years materially improved, 
vet from the great number who were required, many were hr 
employed who had no particular titness for the work, and who 
would not have been employed except on the principle that any 
tolerable teacher is better than none. The more ignorant 
classes, who were very indifferent to the education of their chil¬ 
dren, steadily resisted the efforts of them rulers to obtain their * 
aid. for the support of schools ; and, notwithstanding the laws pro- 
tiding for the maintenance of the teachers, they were very ill 

‘ R°F- Board For. Miss. 1845, p. 173,-Ibid. 1846, p. 189.— Ibid. 1847, p. 181. 

FI.g Royal School, as it oaJlod, bow admits olirkiron of foioi^n residents as 
-woli j* of ■A ich:—/tep, Board For. Mm. 1852, p. 137, 

2 Miss, Her, vo3. xxlx. p. 2-i0. 
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paid, and many of them gave up for want of the means of support. 
The attendance of the children, too, was often very irregular; 
they came to school or stayed away just as they pleased. But 
notwithstanding these and other obstructions, the efforts of the 
government for the education of the people were attended with 
considerable success. “ IS early all the children,” we find it stated, 
after some years, “ attend school, and are progressing in knowledge 
as fast as could be expected, considering the imperfect qualifications 
of the teachers, the poor condition of the school-houses, and the 
deficiency of books and apparatus proper for instruction. It is a 
pleasing tact, that schools throughout the islands are rapidly 
gaining favour with, both parents and children. The tendency of 
education to improve their worldly interests is clearly seen : and 
many send their children, not because they are required by the 
law to do so, but because it is for their good. The elements of a 
common school education have become pretty generally diifused 
throughout the nation. It is rare to find a child above ten years 
of ago who cannot read more or less fluently, while thousands can 
answer, with a good degree of correctness, miscellaneous ques¬ 
tions in other branches. Sixteen years ago, schools for children 
were almost unknown, and very few were then able to read. We 
hope to press forward this department of our labour, until the 
blessing of a good education shall bo enjoyed by every child.” 1 
In June 1849, the high-school at Lahamaluna, including tlie 
buddings, library, philosophical apparatus, and other property 
pertaining to it, was transferred to the Hawaiian government, on 
condition of its taking on itself the whole support of it, and sus¬ 
taining it as an institution for the cultivation of sound literature 
and science. As such an institution among a people just emerging 
from barbarism is a somewhat remarkable experiment, it is in¬ 
teresting to mark its results up to this rime. It was established 
originally with a special view to preparing teachers for the schools 
and preachers to their countrymen. The first of these objects it 
accomplished to a considerable extent. Of upwards ot three 
hundred pupils who were educated in it, considerably more than 
one third were employed as teachers of schools; upwards ot eighty 

l Hep. Board For, Miss. 1842, p. 172.—Ibid. 18-16, p. 190,- Miss. Her. vol. xxxv. p. 
143 ; vol. xxxviii. pp. 149, 213, 476 ; vol. xli, pp- 78, 1*53 ; vol, xlv. pp. 20, 11A 
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Trcl ‘ c m the service ol government, some of them in important 
situations, or were Otherwise uselully employed; upwards of a 
Imndrod were members of the church, while forty or more were 
decidedly immoral. Speaking of the results of the seminary, 
the teachers say : — " On jho. whole, the institution is evidently 
scattering blessings throughout the nation. Its graduates are 
everywhere the leading members of society in matters civil, re¬ 
ligious, and literary. In manual labour they arc represented as, 
many dines more -valuable than other natives, having acquired' 
habits of industry and learned how to work when at school” In 
regard to the other great object of the institution, preparing, 
of native preachers, it had hitherto in a great measure failed "/of 
the graduates only one was a licensed preacher. Sormref the-older 
Church members were, after some experience, better qualified- to 
[ -li and to preach, both as to the amount of their Scrip} urc know¬ 
ledge and their ability to apply that knowledge to useful purposes, 
than the young men who came from the seminary, Many of its 
graduates were active enterprising men, 'in secular matters-; but 
most of thorn wanted that humility, that meekness, that patience, 
that self-denial, that simple trust in God, and that love of souk, 
which are so essential to a good minister of Jesus Christ, „ If'was, 
however, stated, not long before the institution was transferred to 
the government, that among the students there' wore then more,' 
promising candidates for the ministry than could be found arnofig 
all who had previously left it; and it is gratifying to find that 
there were four of the natives who were afterwards ordained as ' 
pastors over churches. 3 

In 1851, according to a" report of the Minister of Public In- 1 
structum, a department of the government organised for the 
express purpose of attending to the education of the country, 
there were in the Sandwich Islands 535 schools containing 15.482 
scholars, so that considerably more than a sixth of the population 
w eve then under a course ot education, a proportion to which 
there are few parallels even among civilized nations. The whole 
expense for education in the Sandwich Islands was that year/ 
about 60,000 dollars, of which sum about 45,000 dollars wero’ 
paid by the government and about 15,000 were drawn from 

1 Rep, Bawd:F ot. Miss, 1847, [>p. 175, 181,—Bid. 1848, pp, 232 ^ — Ti.iiT i vhi 
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private and other resources for several. schools which wore not 
supported by the government. 1 

Boohs. 

In January 1822, the mission press in the Sandwich Islands 
commenced its operations by printing a small spelling-book in 
tbe Hawaiian language. This was followed in the course of 
years by numerous other school-books, including not only ele¬ 
mentary books for the common schools, but works in the various 
branches of science taught in the higher s< mb nines, btsides 
catechisms, hymn-books, and other publications of a religious 
nature. In 1832 the New Testament in the Hawaiian language 
issued from the press; and in 1839 the whole Bible was com¬ 
pleted. The edition consisted of 10,000 copies, and a second 
edition of other 10,000 copies was printed tho following year. 
There was also a Hawaiian newspaper which had a large circula¬ 
tion, a Hawaiian almanack, and two or three other periodical 
publications. Tho amount of printing at tbe mission presses in 
the Sandwich Islands was very great, and was at once an evi¬ 
dence of the progress of the people, and a means of their still 
further improvement. Unless it was school-books, the various 
publications were generally paid for by them, either in produce, 
work, or money. 2 

1 Rep, Board For. Miss* 1852, p, 136. 

3 Rep, Beard For, Mbs. 1831, p. SL—IWiL 1833* pp. 82 , Btte Tbid* 1837, p- 164.— 
Ibid, 1839, p. 181,—Mte Heiv voh sxxyi* p* 1SS; tot xxxviL p. 14& Dibbled 
History, p> 425* 

We mt'.d not, however, dr a' too favourable conclusions from much circumstances nj# 
these* In judging of missions, it should always be borne in mind that persons mom 
state of society are very liable to in Urpnt inaceurately eircma n tancea oeeutring among a 
people ha a diilerent state of society, attaching frequently too much, and sometimes too 
little importance to them, The demand for books in. the South Sea Inlands has often 
been considered as a very remarkable fact,, shewing tho yreat desire of ilna people for 
instruction* Tills was a very natoial omi elusion, yet it is just sax exam pit; ot tlio Kiss 
inferences which wo often draw in consequence of our imperfect knowledge of tacts. The 
Rev. Hr Andrews, principal of the Lahainaluua seminary, writing in 1834, gays 
44 A great circulation of hooks here does not prove that they are much understood. It 
is fully believed that were the mission to print off an edition of logarithoilo tables, 
tliere would be just as great a call tor it as for any hook that hasten printed. This 
Is manifested by the call there has been for three edit : as of the Uo-p&no l r a pia pa; 
for it can be demonstrated that, with tbe exception of two or three sections, scarce a 
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Opposition of Foreigners. 

Of late years, a number of foreigners chiefly from England 
arid America, had taken up their residence in the ttarubnch 
Islands for the purposes of trade; and numerous ships visited 
them annually, principally from these countries, for the sake 
of traffic or for obtaining supplies. There were also scattered 
through the group, a number of persons who had made their 
escape from (he restraints of civilized society, chiefly runaway 
sailors and vagabonds, wanderers in the earth, the very dregs 
and outcasts of society. K 

Even at an early period of the mission, the purity oi the 
ec os pel was so far understood by the chiefs, that they resolved 
to establish laws with the view of restraining and punishing gross 
wickedness, and it was proposed to make the if on (Command moats 
the basis of their criminal code. Some of the residents took 
alarm at this, apprehending that their licentious practices would 

single idea. lias been gained that was intended to be conveyed, except where it Inis been 
taught and explained by some one of the ttuMbmaries. The Mine % true with respect to 
the //(./,(. riil. native cannot he ftmn i<. Who, without any 5 nstructi„n, v,$s abl o to under ■ 
stand any principle it contained, or to understand any rule. The truth is, a pulitp/tfa 
(bookj is a palapala; it is all new to them, and ail considered equally .good. I hey 
hrtTC beeu toM that the perusal of these and similar books, constitutes the difference 
between them and ourselves; that they are able to make poop!e g isp, and what is 
still more, most of our books wc are able to call the Word of G"d. Jti.p. tiouvd 

Urn. 1831, p. 160. . 

In 1836, Mr Armstrong, one of the missionaries on the euand of Jlam, MSj*J 
“ When the late edition of the Now Testament cajno 'ont, the people about ns crowded 
our houses nil day long, and even in tho night, trying to obtain a copy. As t had not 
enough to supply one tenth of the demand, I wae obliged at last to lock my study 
floor and «wko no reply to tlmso who knocked. They went away murmuring over their 
disappointment. I have give* away .no Testaments as yet. All wiio have called for 
them have either brought the worth of the book in produce, or have agreed to work for 
it. What the motives of tho people are in thus seeking the Word of God, it is not easy 
to tell;—-certain!y not in roost cases the love of truth or righteousness, ns their daily 
conduct shews; but still it is encouraging to see the people seeking, and labouring for, 
and carrying about in their lands, the Word of God in their own language."--^!*?. 

Her. ml. xxxiii. p. 73. . 

These passages relate to a period previous to the remarkable spread o" l.umuamty 
in the Sandwich Islands j bate till they indicate a singular foot in the history of missions, 
at least in the South Sea Islands; and show tho danger we are in of putting falao com 
strnctions on simple and unmeaning circumstance^ and drawing eirgnccms conclusions 
from them. 

Stewartte Journal, p. 154. 
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be cheeked, if the seventh commandment were to be sustained by 
the authority of law. They appeared, therefore, in a body and 
made a formal remonstrance against the chiefs forming any 
criminal code whatsoever. Such decided opposition to any restraint 
upon vice, greatly embarrassed the chiefs in their attempts at 
'reformation; but yet they enacted a law forbidding females to 
go on board ships, and punishing transgressors by imprisonment 
during the pleasure of the rulers; and there is little doubt it 
would have proved effectual, had it not been for the artifices and 
violence of foreigners. 1 

The opposition to these important measures was not confined 
to the residents on the islands: this salutary enactment called 
forth in a peculiar manner the rage and indignation of the crews 
of vessels from England and America. 

In October 1825, soon after the passing of the law, the whale- 
ship Danid, Captain Buckle, from London, touched at Lahaina, on 
the island of Maui, and several of the crew landed, with the view of 
prevailing on Mr .Richards, one of the missionaries, co use his influ¬ 
ence with the chiefs to repeal the obnoxious order. One of them, 
whom he had admitted into his house, threatened his property 
and his life, and the lives of all his family ; but both Mr Richards 
and his wife gave them to understand that they would sooner lose 
their lives than do anything of the kind. Meanwhile, the sailors 
in the yard were uttering the most horrid oaths and threats; 
but after the man left the house, they all went away. Two 
days after, a boat was seen approaching the shore, having what- 
the natives call a black ensign, and about fifteen or twenty men 
landed from it, some of them armed with knives, and one or more 
with pistols. As they approached the gate of Air Richards’ 
house, one of the natives who had been set to guard it, attempted 
to stop their entrance, upon which one of the sailors drew a knife 
and made a thrust at him; but he, starting back, avoided the blown 
The guard, however, being only four or fiv e in number, and un¬ 
armed, were now obliged to retreat. Mr Richards witnessed ah 
this from his window, but seeing the guard retreat, he retired to the 
back part of the house, where he would have a better opportunity 
of defending himself in case they should break into it. The natives 
now began to collect from every quarter, with stones and dubs, 

1 Kep, Scal'd For* Mi1S27, p, ?(?, 
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and in a short time not less than thirty of them had entered the 
house by the back door, after which the miscreants retired with¬ 
out offering any further violence. As soon as they retired, the' 
chiefs increased the number of the guard, and armed them with 
weapons, which they had before refused to do. Captain Buckle 
and bis men' however, seemed determined that the law should be 
repealed, and frequently went to the chiefs on the subject They 
said they were never' in so^ religions a place before in all their 
lives, But after all their efforts, they could not obtain the repeal 
of the law, nor could they procure a single female to carry with 
them to the ship. 1 

In January 1820, the L ; nited States armed schooner Dolphin, 
Lieutenant John 'Percival, arrived at Honolulu, in tho island of 
Oahu, and remained there about four months, to the great injury 
of good morals among'the natives, Soon after Ills arrival, Lieu¬ 
tenant Fercival expressed his regret at the existence of a law 
prohibiting females from visiting ships for the purposes of prosti¬ 
tution. He. next insisted on the release of four prostitutes, then 
in custody for a breach of the law ; nor did he rest until he par¬ 
tial ly gained his object; 

One Sabbath afternoon, about five o’clock, Mr Bingham went 
over to the house of the Regent Karaimoku, who was then ill, for 
tho purpose of holding worship there, with such of the chiefs and 
others as might find it convenient to attend. Soprr afterwards, 
six or seven sailors from the Dolphm, armed with clubs, entered, 
the room where the sick chief was lying on hisTcouch, with his 
friends around him, and demanded that the obnoxious law should 
be repealed, threatening, in case of refusal, to tear down the 
house. Confusion ensued, and before they could be made to 
leave the house and the yard, they broke all the windows in front. 
W hile this was going on, their number was increased by the arri¬ 
val of several others,* who ninth similar demands. When driven 
from the house of Karaimoku, they directed their course to that 
of Mr Bingham, who seeing this, ran home another way, his 
family being unprotected, and hoping to arrive there before 
them ; but having failed in this, he fell into the hands of tho 
rioters, some of whom held a dub over him in the attitude of 
striking. The natives, who had hitherto acted with great for- 
1 Miss. Her, voLxariiu p, 40; Vol, x d?, p. 278, 
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bearance, now interfered, and laid hold of the sailors. In the 
bustle Mr Bingham was released ; but he was afterwards pursued 
by small parties. One sailor aimed a blow at him with a club, 
and another struck at him with a knife; but happily ho escaped 
without injury. Alt the rioters wore secured by the natives ; but 

or this affray had ceased, other ten sailors arrived, part of 
whom attacked Mr Bingham’s house, and broke in a window. 
While two were attempting to force the door, one of them sud¬ 
denly turned round, and unaccountably struck the other with a 
club, so that he fell, and was carried off as dead. 

On the evening of the same day, Lieutenant Pereival waited 
on the chiefs, not to express his sorrow or make an apology for 
the outrageous conduct of his men, but, with unblushing licen¬ 
tiousness, to urge the repeal of the obnoxious law. On that 
occasion, lie declared, in the presence of the principal chiefs, that 
the prohibition should come off; that ho was determined not to 
leave the island till it was repealed; and that he would rather 
1;-,veins hands tied behind his hack, or even cut off, and go home 
to the United States mutilated, than have it said that the liberty 
of having prostitutes on board his ship was denied him, alter it 
had been allowed, as ho alleged, to another individual whom he 
named. , 

But the most painful, portion of this sad story is yet to come. 
Mcxt day it was rumoured that females who should go on board 
ships would not bo punished, Some of the chiefs, it appears, 
wearied out by the importunities, and terrified by the threats, of 
their unprincipled visitors, had given a land of indirect permis¬ 
sion to this effect; intimating, that should any females resort to 
their old practices, it would not be inquired into very strictly, 
but that they would simply be considered as disgraced, and ex¬ 
cluded from the society of the good. A considerable number 
accordingly repaired on board the Dolphin, When the first boat 
with females passed, in the dusk of the evening, along the har¬ 
bour of Honolulu, a shout ran from one ship to another, as if a 
glorious victory had been achieved—-a shout more worthy of 
devils than of men. 

When Kara! racku was informed of the liberty which had thus 
been given, he was very indignant. He called before hum the 
chiefs who had relaxed the law, and inquired of them the cir- 
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cumsianceg. They quaifeil at tins severe rebuke of the venerable 
oi l man, ami. wept voder his chiding. But the fatal deed was 
done; the Hood-gates of vice were now opened, and a del ago ot 
pollution could scarcely Hail to be the consequence. 

When it yas fcftown that the law was prostrate, Lieutenant 
Perci val called upon the chiefs to express his gratification. He 
saifl he was now at ease, and that ho intended visiting Hawaii 
and Maui, where the prohibition was still in force, and compel 
the chiefs on those islands also to rescind it. This calamity was 
happily averted, and Honolulu alone was polluted by a visit from 
t he ‘Dolphin, The sad influence of this vessel during the subse¬ 
quent ten weeks of her stay,'may perhaps be imagined, but oan- 
wot - be described So odious was it in the eyes even of the 
common people/ that they applied to the vessel, and her com- 
inlander alternately,, the appellation of <( the mischief-malang-man- 
bf-yr«r/’ 1 

Th" October 1827, some women had gone oft secretly to the 
John Patot&r; mi English whaler, then lying oft Bahama ; am’ 
the captain, whoso name was Clark, having come on shore, Hoa- 
piri, the governor of Maui, first requested, and then insisted, 
that he should send them baek ; but this he would not do, and he 
even threatened him with destruction by a man-obwar. “ Ho 

; \ 11 i.j m’ ■,, 1 * ’ , • * \T' ;i • , •• » \ 

i Iiq>. Board Tfii-. Miss. 1.527, p» 77. . . , . , 

*' The Board of Missions having preferred charges %gfr.nBt Lieutenant rcrcival before 
the government of the United State*, od amount of his conduct in the Sandwich Islands, 
a court of inquiry waif ordered by the Secretary of the Navy. Twenty -six days wore 
occupied in the examination of witn<s»es, and taking' dawn their testimony ; but no 
agent having been sent to the aland a to autharfpto written evidence, and the letters 
and staqm&ta of the inisshinafies and others, however worthy of confidence, not being 
legally SiinuwaWe iut evidence, it could not be expected that a fell development of the 
case could bra Ttotm at the distance of some thousand miles from the Keene of the trans¬ 
actions.--^. Hoard For. Mi*S. M28, p. 60. The result of this inquiry was not 
obtained from the government, not withstanding repeated applications for it on behalf 
of the Board ; but it may be inferred from this that it proved abortive, in consequence, 
perhaps, of the want of what was deemed legal evidence,— /Mjjf. 1S21I, pp, 17, 60. 
Yet the government was probably satisfied as to the truth of the general charge, for it 
not long afterward a addressed a letter to the king of the Sandwich Island? in which, „ 
while it asked protection for citizens of the United States who conducted themselves 
peaceably, it stated that others were subject to the censure and punishment inflicted by 
the laws of the place. It stated also that tho government bad heard with pain of the__ 
violation of these laws by American citizens, and lmd sought to know and to punish the 
guilty. 'It recommended to tho nation the religion of the Christian 8 Bib.-, ; recognised 
the rapid progress which the island* had made in totters and religion, and closed with 
bespeak! jig the favour of the‘rulers for the missionaries.— Ibid, 1836, p. 69>. 
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said to me,” writes Hoapiri, in an admirable official report which 
lie sent to Kaalmmanu, the queen-regent, “ * Your efforts are 
vain. It is not right; it is not thus in Great Britain. It is not 
right in you to withhold women from Englishmen. Do not keep 
back the women that go in a bad way, otherwise a man-of-war 
will come and. destroy you all,’ 

“ Then I replied, ‘I do not at all regard what you have said. 
There is hut on© thing that is right in my view—that you send 
me hack the women; but understand, if you do not return them, 
I shall detain you here on shore till wc get the women. Then 
you may go to the ship.’ My requirement was not at all com¬ 
plied with. 

“ Then I sent men to take the boat. The boat was detained 
by me, and the foreigner was detained by me here on shore, 

“ Ho said to me, ‘ This place will be full of ships; and Maui 
shall be free from tabu, or entirely burnt, so that not a cluster 
of houses siiall be left. My ship is ready to fire on you this 
night.’ 

I replied, ( If the guns of your ship lire, I will take care of 
you. You and I, and my chief, will go to another place. If 
your men fire from the ship, we, the people of the island, will 
remain quiet; but if the people of the ship land here on shore to 
tight us, then my people will fight them. You and I will sit still, 
and let your people and mine do the fighting* I will take care 
of you. If you do not give me back the women, you and I will 
dwell here on shore, and you shall not return to your vessel. I 
have but one desire, and that is ; the return hither of the women.’ 
I ended.” 

It is impossible not to admire the firmness and calmness, not 
to say dignity, displayed by Hoapiri on this occasion ; and at 
the same time, the simplicity with which lie narrates the whole 
circumstances of the ease, 1 

In the evening the mate of the ship landed to demand the re¬ 
lease of the captain, and said that the ship was ready to com¬ 
mence tiring on the town ; and that unless ho were released 

1 Honpizi appears to hate been a shrewd, i&fcle-niinded man* When re party were 
abroad that there wore designs on the Ufa of Mr Richards by the crcw.s of foreign ships, 
bo declared be wo aid protect him at all hazards., and that no ball should strike Mr 
K* Wit hout first passing through him,” Other chiefs spoke m a similar manner.— J/m, 
H< j r. yoL xxiVt pp* 279, 2S0. 
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within an hour, a light would be hoisted at the mizon-mast, and 
firing would then begin. Being informed of this, Mr Richards 
proceeded to the house of Hoapiri* where lie found Captain Clark* 
and most of the chiefs. The governor appears to have been 
still firm to his purpose to have the women returned: but Mr 
Richards at last suggested to him, whether it would not be wise, 
on the meek and forbearing principles of Christianity, to permit 
Captain Clark to go on board., particularly as he had agreed to 
have the business settled- by nine o'clock the next morning. The 
governor was at length prevailed on id give his assent, and re¬ 
stored the boat; but by the time it was ready, the light whs 
hoisted, and the firing commenced. Mr Richards hurried home, 
and just before he reached his house, a hall passed near him with 
a tremendous whiz. He and bis family, mid some visitors, re¬ 
tired for safety to the cellar. On examining next morning the 
places where the balls struck, there could be little doubt that 
the mission-house was particularly aimed at: The ship sailed 
the same day for Oahu, but without any settlement of the matter, 
the captain having totally disregarded his engagement. 1 

These, and other facts of a similar kind, ’which wo might state, 

will help to explain the hostility which was all along manifested 

toward the missionaries by many of the foreigners resident on the 

islands, and by the crews of the ships visiting them. It will not 

be easy to name any body of missionaries who have been so much 

the subject of misrepresentation and obloquy as the American 

missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. There were, however, 

* ' „ 

other and powerful reasons for the hostility of the foreigners to 
the missionaries and their work. They saw that should Chris¬ 
tianity and education prevail on the islands, they would not be 
able to drive such profitable bargains with the natives as if they- 
remained -in a state of ignorance, nor would it be easy to manage 
the chiefs by making them drunk. Accordingly, when religion 
began to take hold of the minds -of the people, the opposition be¬ 
came more violent than ever. The missionaries, by their consis¬ 
tent atid disinterested conduct, had gained, in a remarkable 
degree, the confidence of the principal chiefs; but the foreigners, 
with the view of destroying their influence, sought to corrupt the 
morals of both chiefs and people, by holding out to theft, tempta- 

1 Kiss. Her. voL xxdv. pp. 276, 310. 
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turns to intemperance, to garni) li ng, to horse-racing, and. other 
evil practices. Their efforts were directed in a special manner 
towards corrupting the young king, rightly judging, that if 
they could draw him over to their side, an important advantage 
would be lost to the missionaries. No pains were spared to prc- 
judico his mind against Mr Bingham, who was his instructor. 
Ono person, it is said, told him that Mr Bingham had written to 
America that he was king of the Sandwich Islands, and more 
than once earnestly requested his majesty to grant him permis¬ 
sion to send him off the islands. All manner of falsehoods and 
slanders wore not ordy uttered against them in the islands, but 
were carried to America and. England, and published to the world. 
\Vq cannot enter into the consideration of the various charges made 
against them; but we may state, in general, that nothing could 
be more triumphant than the vindications which were published 
of thorn. 1 There is only one of the accusations which we shall 
notice—their interference with the political affairs of the islands; 
because it has been most frequently, and most pertinaciously, 
brought forward. In reference to this, we may state that it is 
true the principal chiefs did look up to them with respect and 
confidence, and perhaps did sometimes seek their advice on points 
as to which they would rather have been excused from interfering; 
but this was nothing more than the natural result of their con¬ 
sistent and disinterested conduct, and of the natives liming indebted 
to them for much which they found to be useful, as well as for their 
knowledge of true religion. The missionaries, however, studi¬ 
ously avoided interfering in political matters. So far did they 
carry this, that they abstained from giving any opinion or advice 
to the chiefs in many cases when it was very desirable, for the 
sake of themselves and the country, to make their views known 
to them, and when there were no other persons to guide or direct 
them. Some might even he disposed to censure them, as having 
run into the opposite extreme; but they judged it necessary to 
avoid all interference, probably that they might not give their 
enemies any occasion to say that they intermeddled in civil or 

i Sco in particular an Examination of Cbargea against tin* American Missionaries at 
tlie Sandwich Inland**. Cambridge (New England): 1S2?.— Onne’a defence of the 
Missions ill the South Sea and Sandwich Islands |.on.don i 3827* — Rita's Vindication 
of Smith Sea Miasionaifpm tho Misrepresentations of Otto Von Kotzebue, London: 
Wis- J&i, Board For. M&ft* 1841, p. W$ 
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political matters. The most that could be charged against Mr 
Bingham, or any of them, was preaching faithfully against sin t 
telling the chiefs they ought to use their influence for suppress¬ 
ing vice and promoting good order, and presenting tho Ten 
Commandments to them as the law of God, and as the founda¬ 
tion of all good human laws; or in giving them information mid 
advice in regard to the arts, institutions, and usages of civilized 
nations. 1 

It must not, however, be supposed from the statements we have 
made, that alL the foreigners in the Sandwich. Islands wore the 
patrons of licentiousness and the enemies of the mission. Among 
both the residents and the visitors there were honourable excep¬ 
tions, and there has of late years been a great change-for tho 
better in the foreign community. Neither were the visits of all 
ships injurious. Commerce, on the contrary, rendered valuable 
aid to the cause of civilisation. The officers of some vessels, par¬ 
ticularly of ships of war from England and America, conducted 
themselves with great propriety, and treated the missionaries, 
in the most friendly manner. They bore honourable testimony 
to them and thoir labours, and were no less condemnatory of 
their enemies anti accusers.^ 

1 Miss, Her. vol. xxVu. p. 203; voL xxhr. p. 1M.*~ Rep. Board For. Miss. IS27 j pp. 

35.—Ibid. 1841, pp. 210j 214.—ExumiiMtintt of Charges against the American 
Missionaries hi the Sandwich lalauds, p, 29, 

a Hawaiian Speofc. voL L p, 282,—Mifiten Her. vol, xxx. p. Ill: voL alii p< 355; 
yoh xlvii* p, 888,—Bep, Hoard For. Miss. 1827, p. 96.—Ibid. 1839, p. 60.—Dibble Hist. 

Ln 1829, the American frigate Vimmimt Captain Finch* visited the Samhveh IsJimds* 
The foreigners were as usual full of complaints against the missionaries; but he appears 
to have seen through their character and motives* nnd in an official document addressd 
to tho fteoretary of Lho Navy <1 tho United States, Iio bears distinct testimony to the 
advance of the Sandwich Islands in civilisation* religion, and 1 taming ; and while he vin™ 
dmales the missionaries, lie denounce# the selfishness* shortsightedness, and recklessness 
of tho policy pursued by the fhrrigiici’t, and the arrogance .aid injustice with which they 
treated the chiefs and people.—Stewart’s V&fc to 'the 8&uth Svm in the United Slates 
ship V\mmne$ 9 vol. it* pp. 268,271*278, 

In 1840, Heutensiit Wilkes, who commanded the exploratory expedition which was 
sent on thy the United States government, visited the Sandwich Islands in course 
of his lour years' cruise; and he boars a similar honorable testimony to the miaaionaneB,. 
and a no has discreditable testimony in regard to their enemies and accusers, <f As tho 
says he, £f under the tuition of tho missionaries, emerged from harlurisiu, 
instead of deriving encouragement from their intercourse with foreigners, iliflkultima 
were thrown in tho way. The chi^f* agents in the Vexations to which tho government 
has been exposed are the deigning IntlividualB who hold the situation of consuls of tho 
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Romish Missionaries, and Interference of Frame and England. 

In July 1827, two Homan Catholic priests, M. Pmchelot and 
Patrick Short, an Irishman, and several seculars or mecharidj, 
arrived from France at Honolulu, in the island of Oahu, It 
appears that a Frenchman of the name of Rives, one of the 
foreign residents, who, on the arrival of the first American mis¬ 
sionaries, sought to have them prohibited front settling in the 
country, had some time before visited France, and pretending 
that he possessed im men so wealth and unbounded influence in the 
Sandwich Islands, made application to the College of Pi.cpus for 
priests to be sent ihither, and not only promised to pay for their 
passage, but purchased pictures and other ornaments for their 
church, and a large amount of other goods, for all which he was to 
pay a high price on their delivery at the islands, fho priests, 
contrary to law, landed without asking permission of the go¬ 
vernment, and as soon as Kaahamanu, the regent, heard of 
their arrival, she ordered them to leave the islands in the vessel 
that, brought them ; but the captain declared he had already 
had trouble enough with them and they should not go or hoard 
his ship again, and to make sure of this he sailed from the 
island. 1 The chiefs had thus no resource but to suffer them to 

two groat European powers [France and England] ; and through their baleful influence: 
the di lli cullies h vre been continual iy increasing, A11 the laws and regal* Lions ertabliahed 
by the king and chiefs for repressing immorality and vice were not only derided, hut 
often setae open defiance, because they clashed with the interests of some of the indivi¬ 
duals settled here. If attempts were marie to cm luce them, official moons trances were 
resorted to, accompanied by threats of pnnishm t-nt; as this for a long time did art follow, 
the matter came to be considered as a systematic course of bullying, which soon lost Ha 
effect and remained unheeded."— Wilkes' Vo//a</c of the Unylorinff JS.rpcdition of the 
United States Government, in Miss. Jkr. vol, xJi p. 172. 

We feel ashamed to think that the consul of England should have been one of the 
leading and most constant opponents ot the mission, and of all that w s-. good. If 1 - the 
Report of the Board for 1828 It is stated that he threw “all his influence Into the scale 
of vice and disorder, and against efforts of every kind for the benefit of the natives.’ — 
Rep. Hoard For. Mm. 1828, p. f>5. 

i Captain l’lassad, according to the accounts given by him, had mm e ground for this 
declaration. The principal object of hie voyage was to deliver the goods that Rives had 
bought, and get "payn'.ei.t for them and for the passage of the priests; but he could 
find neither Itives nor any of his boasted wealth, nor anybody that wanted his goods, 
or who would pay for the passage of the missionaries. He there tore took advant.ige of 
the position of his vessel, which vas beyond the range oi the guns of the fort, sailed from 
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remain for the present ; but they at seven different times gave 
them orders to return to the country whence they came; and 
at length, after haying borne with them for four years, they said 
to them, “ Go away, ye-Frenchmen ; we allow you three months 
to get ready.” But they did not go during the three months; 
they remained eight months, saying, “We have no vessel to return 
inalthough in the meanwhile some ships had sailed to England, 
some to the United States, and soufe to other parts of the world, 1 
Finding there was no other way of getting rid of the two priests, 
the chiefs- fitted out a brig of their own, and sent her with them 
and their property to the coast of California.at an expense to 
themselves of one thousand dollars. The removal of them in this 
manner was not a violation of either their natural or acquired rights, 

the island, and left the pri mte, to provide for themselves the best way thoy could. 
Bms was never afterwards hoard of on the island*— Pep* Board For, Miss* 1341/ p, 
217Dibble's ffist p, 358. 

But though wo have given these statements m regard both to Hives’ liberal offers, and 
to U;e nonfuMlmant of i|Ma ; we are not sure, considering how much deception waa 
pr&otised by Romish miBaioaariea in the Sbmth Sea Islands* whether the whole, from 
tir^t co U*tj might not be Artifice and trick. There is certainly a great degrS| of impro¬ 
bability on tho face f most of the circumstances, 
i .Tho following statement will give some idea of the Jesuitry of those men. It is 
from the pen of M. Bachclot himself, who is dignified with the title of ApomUe Prefect 
of the timduni'h Mantis ;— “ That wo might; appear to yield in Homo degree to the de¬ 
mands uf thoehiefh, and to avoid irritating them* we took care \, when any vessel was 
about to dep?ibt t to' request m mit'mg of the eaplain a (/ratmtows passage. We did 
tins m respect to several, and* as thpy hwv> our intention#, they answered m aim in 
imhn t paid almlviety refined to tyrant cwr requrit ; for no captain was willing to 
engage in executing the aentcuoe pronounced against Us, 

“A short time after* a Prussian vessel arrived, the captain of which brought piwtonts 
freon the King of Prussia to the young King of the Sandwich Islands. The arrival of 
this vessel furnished an occasion for a new attempt to compt i us to leave the Archi¬ 
pelago, The Govemor of Hawaii re- appeared. ‘ Hero/ said he to mo, * is a ship from 
near yous: own country. It will conduct you %6 your own land/ f What you say is 
vernomhUf I replied* 4 but who will pay my passage ? I flame hero with nothing but my 
body and the Word bf God; my heart hasnot boon on the things of this world ; I have 
amassed no money/ ' Perhaps he will take you for nothing/ 4 It w possible/ but mk 
him yourself? and we shall see/ Kualtim retired with this answer. The aptain eamo 
U :-eo m? [query* was he smt forf | ; I explained to him our ait nation ; he obligingly offered 
to receive ns on board bis vessel* if we wished to depart; hut if not* he told m to nude 
application to him in writing, and to dictate tee an web which we mmm him to 
hake ; which wm done. The Governor of Hawaii ako went to aco \ m t and urged him 
to take charge of us. The Prussian captain answered that he would do it i eith pleasure, 
hut that before If ..Patrick and I could come on bdardLhe must be paid SOCK) dollars. The 
poor governor had a groat ^|e*lre to rid him&elf of vs? but he way still more anxious to 
keep hifl .rfi<iney. Ho was therefore obliged to abandon his project / 1 %nales 4e la 
Propagation de la Foi * voL x. p, 370, in Hep. Board For ; Miss. 1641* p. /20, 
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Ho permission bad ever been given them to remain, on the islands ; 
on tho contrary, it was expressly refused, and they wore time 
after time requested and even ordered to go away. The will 
and authority of the government being thus set at nought, it 
very legitimately exorcised tho right claimed by France herself, 
and by all civilized nations, of determining whether foreigners 
should be allowed to settle within her territories; and in a manner 
the most considerate and humane sent them to another country, 
professing the same religion with themselves, and where they met 
with a friendly reception. Though we condemn persecution, and 
civil disabilities of any kind on account of religion, provided the 
principles and the practice of its adherents are no way incompa¬ 
tible with the rights and liberties of the rest of tlio community ; 
yet, in the present case, wc apprehend that the residence of these 
Itomish priests in the Sandwich Islands was not without groat 
and certain danger to the government of tho country, and to the 
civil and religious rights and privileges of the people. The past 
history of the Homan Catholic priesthood; its unchanged char¬ 
acter wherever it had full power and freedom of action; the 
weakness of the Sandwich Islands government, in consequence of 
which it was unequal to the protection of itself against force or* 
fraud; the opposition which the priests themselves hat! already 
shewn to the authorities, and the artifices by which they had 
evaded their orders ; and the fact of them and their followers 
siding with a party in the country which sought to over¬ 
throw the government■ — all these things taken together, we 
apprehend, fully warranted the step of tho chiefs In sending 
them off the islands; and subsequent events shewed but too 
plainly the propriety of the measure, if they could only have 
been allowed to adhere to it. It may not he improper to state, 
that all that was done was, in the strictest sense of the word, the 
acts of tho government, and that the American missionaries had 
nothing to do with them. They never, individually or’collec¬ 
tively, gave any advice on the subject, either for or against send¬ 
ing away the priests. 1 

Though we apprehend that the government was perfectly justi¬ 
fiable, on civil grounds, in not granting the Kentish priests perm is- 

1 Bop. Board For. Jikn. 184.1, pp. 314,319,219, 221.—Hiss. H«r. vol. xxviii. p, 351. 
— nibble b History, p. 3 ,W.—W ilka’s Tahiti, p. 103, 
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ftioa to settle on the islands, and in sending them away when they 
resisted its authority, yet it must be acknowledged, that in doing 
so, it was partly iniluenced by religious considerations; and it 
must also be admitted that the few natives of the islands who 
followed tho Romish worship were, partly on civil and partly on 
religious grounds, subjected to persecution. They were com¬ 
manded to gi ve up that form of worship, and had their crucifix es 
taken from them; and some were punished, on account of their 
continuing to adhere to it. After the departure of the priests, 
the practice of Romish rites and ceremonies was prohibited under 
still severer penalties than before. It was declared, that if any 
chief should observe these rites, he should he regarded as re¬ 
belling against the government; that if any landholder should 
follow that form of worship, his lauds should bo taken from him'; 
and that if any of the common people should persevere in the 
practice of it, they should be punished. Tills we, of course, can¬ 
not hut regret; yet, all circumstances considered, it is hot won¬ 
derful, and much may be said in apology for the procedure of 
tho rulers. The missionaries, if may be proper to remark, gavo 
no countenance to anything like persecution ; on the contrary, 
they expressed distinct and decided opinions against it; and at 
length, chiefly through the representations and influence of Mr 
Richards, the king issued orders to the chiefs that no further 
punishments should be inflicted on the score of religion; and that 
they should confino themselves to the use of moral suasion in 
their efforts to reclaim the followers of the priests. 1 

In April 1837, 2 the two priests, Messrs Bachelot and Short, 
setting at nought the Sandwich Islands government, returned to 
Honolulu. M. Rudolf, a foreigner from the Rio of France, re- 

J Dibble, pp. 363, 374, 380.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1811, p. 210. 

3 A few months previous to this (September 1336), an Irish profit, educated in France, 
named Robert Walsh, antral at Honolulu, from Y&lpaa&iso, Ho Waa prohibited by the 
government from becoming a resident on the islands, teachers of the same i rith having 
been already sent away from them, The English consul, Mr Oliarlton, interposed, 
however, in bis behalf, churning a residence for him, on the plea of his being a British 
subject. He received frequent notices to leave the islands ; but in consequence of the 
weakness of the government or-, the one hand, and the protection of tho English consul on 
the other, he persisted in remaining. He was prevented, however, from prewhing to 
the natives, and from holding any meetings for pttblio worship.- - Dibble, p, 375. Walsh 
was probably sent as a pioneer to prepare the way for Messrs Bachelot and Short, or at 
least its a feeler to ascertain what prospect there might be of their being now allowed 
to settle on the islands. 
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siding in tho Sandwich Islands, had sent a vessel, of which he was 
the owner, to bring, them thither; Mr Short states that ho'en¬ 
deavoured to land without being recognised, and that for this 
purpose, 'ho had suffered his hoard to' grow long/ and woro a 
broad-biimined hat'," and that on" reaching the wharf ho took, a 
circuitous road to his former residence. They were, however, 
recognised immediately by the natives; and the report of their 
arrival having been carried to the proper authorities, they were 
ordered to return to the vessel, and the captain was required to 
receive.them on board before any part of the cargo was dis¬ 
charged.' These orders, however, they disregarded, and ^the 
vessel ivas nearly ready to put to sea again, when a peremptory 
order was given to put them on board, They accompanied the 
officer of tho king to the wharf, stepped into the boat, and went 
on board the vessel .Now, however, the owner would not allow 
it to sail, nor would he furnish, the' supplies necessary for the 
voyage; and the priests were still on hoard when M. du Petit 
Thuars arrived in tho Venus, and about the same time, her 
Britannic Majesty's vessel, the Sulphur, Captain Belcher. After 
a conference in regard to the demands of the priests, an agree¬ 
ment was entered into between the French captain and the king.' 
M. du Petit Thuars “ considered M. Bachelot only as a French¬ 
man, forced by necessity to call at Honolulu, to find an oppor¬ 
tunity of going to his own country ! *■ The king agreed to allow 
him to reside unmolested at Oahu,. till he could find a favourable 
opportunity of going to Manilla, Lima, Valparaiso, or some other 
part of the civilised world M. du Petit Tlmars came under an 
engagement that he would seize tho first opportunity of going 
thither; and in case such an opportunity did not present itself, 
.that he should be received on board the first French,rnau-of-war 
which should visit the islands; and Captain Belcher acceded to 
a similar arrangement on behalf of Mr Short, who was an Irish¬ 
man. A few months afterwards, M. Maigrot, pro-vicar of the 
Poman Catholic Bishop of Nilopolis, who was acting'bishop in 
this part of the world, arrived at Honolulu; but he was not 
allowed to land. 1 

Soon after the departure of tho priests, the king published 
“ An Ordinance rejecting the Catholic Iteligion.” The preamble 
1 Wilks's Tahiti, p. 52.— Diblils, p, 375— Tracj'a HUt-'pp. 352, 350.' 
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mentions the conspiracy against the government some years be¬ 
fore, which had been abetted and countenanced by the Romish 
priests, together with the fresh trouble, ■> which had been suffered 
from others who had lately attempted to settle in these islands— all 
shewing the tendency of their religion — “to set man against man,” 
in the kingdom. The ordinance, therefore, forbade all persons, 
natives or foreigners, to teach, or assist in teaching, that faith, m 
any part of the kingdom. It also forbade the landing of any teacher 
of that faith, except in cases of absolute necessity ; and in such 
a case, it provided that a priest should “ be permitted in writing 
to dwell for a season on shore, on his giving bonds and security 
for the protection of the kingdom.” It also stated the mode of 
enforcing this law, and the penalties for the transgression of it. 
It might have been hoped that this question was now set at rest; 
but if any one thought so, lie was grievously mistaken,! 

In July 1839 the French frigate L'Artemise, M. la Place, 
com mender, arrived at Honolulu, in order, he said, to put an end, 
either by force or persuasion, to the ill-treatment of which it was 
alleged the French had been the victims at the Sandwich Islands, 
referring specially, it would seem, to the restrictions laid on the 
Catholic religion, and to the sending away of the Romish priests. 2 

1 Tracy’s Hist, pp, 258, 280,857. 

The arrival of the first Romish prk>Ls on the Sant] inch Islands was ascribed to a 
Frenchman of the name of Elves, Oapt. Thomas A, C, Jone$ 7 of the United States navy, 
makes alao the following statement:—‘ * I happen to know something of the origin of the 
Catholics attempting to establish themselves afe Oahu* It Is the work of a British 
agent at Honolulu, to overthrow the American missionaries, That man did not none- al 
Ins sending to Europe for Catholic missionaries* He speaks of it openly there, and 
stated to me, that the pomp and show of the Catholic ceremonies* thoir holidays* and 
Sabbath feasts, would so take with the natives, that a short time would be miffieienfc to 
expel ail other mm unarms/ 1 — Tracy’s Hint* p, S57* Between the two accounts there is 
no inconsistency or Incompatibility. Both these men might unite in seeking the sama 
object* or Captain Jones’s statement may refer to the later missionaries only* It is not 
unworthy of remark, though the circumstance is by no means singular* that tho pro¬ 
fligate part of the foreigners supported the Romish priests, and cordially wished them 
success, —7i>; j. 1S29* p, 60, In 1640 a pamphlet was published at Honolulu., the re¬ 
puted author of which wari Mr John 0, Jones, who h m previously been American con¬ 
sul at that place, in defence of the Catholic mission aricfl* and in opposition to the 
government; and in order to carry his point, the author, whoever lie w&a, put forth 
utterly false and most deceptive statements*— -/bid, 1641* p, 213, 

a The manifesto addressed fay La Placa* in the name of his government, to the King 
of the Sandwich Islands* was characterised by the grossest effrontery and falsehood. 
It required some face for a matt, who was in the act of trampling on a feeble yet inde¬ 
pendent nation, to Bay I hasten first to employ this last means (persuasion) M a& 
the moH conformable to the political* 7 iobh, and liberal * system pursued by France 
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He now jk'ttmnded, in the - ii&xqg of his govomweni,* as “ tho 
oqiutuMa coniLf,ions at the jiplce of winch the King of the Sand- 
Kieli Island* sh^li oojis&pve iriencMiip with Franco 

“ 1$S, r ihat, the (’Hholievvorshipbo tjeclnved .free throughout 
all tho dominions subject to the King of the Sandwich Islands; 
that the members of this religious faith shall enjoy in them all 
the privileges granted to Protestants, 

" That a site for a Catholic church be given by the 
government of Honolulu—a port frequented by the French—and 
that this church he ministered by priests.of their nation. 

V 3d, That all Catholics imprisoned on 'account of -religion 
since the last persecutions extended to the French missionaries, 
be unnK’diatiJy set at liberty. 

4th< T hat the King of the Sandwich Islands deposit in tho 
hands of the captain of L f Artemute the sum of 20,000 dollars, as 
a guarantee of Ills future conduct towards France; which sum 

a&mrh&i the fiOieerlcv An well mb*Jit a robber talk to a ip whom be was robbing* 
of Ids honr/ur and his hotwty* He spen ks of the chiefs &st deceived by the * f excessive 
fuldfyence which the French government h/td extended towards bii em for several year*/ 1 
■ it favour of wlikh* we,dare say, they* as well as everybody else, were utterly ignorant, 
and which did Hot exist, trygnin his own imugmatltjtii, or that of his employers. He 
sayd rt To persecute the Catholic religion, to tarnish It with the nanao of idolatry, and 
to expeb under thifi absurd pretext tho French from tho Archipelago, was to offer an 
insult to France, and to its sovereign/’ And so Louis Philippe had become a knight- 
errant in behalf oi the Papacy, arid sent to tho end# of tho earth to vindicate ita honour 1 
W by did he not begin in France itself, over which ho then reigned I Ho know there 
wore in her nrilions of Frotot&nts and Infidels, who also believed and called the Papacy 
idolatry* Why did be not send Mo fleets to England and Holland, and the other Pro¬ 
testant s.t&to uf Europe, and call them to account for of foririg in the same way an %t in- 
fiult to Prance, and to Hs sovereign J> ? 44 It is, without doubt/ tie continues, “ the 
formal intention of France that the King of the Sandwich Islands be powerful, inde¬ 
pendent of every ibrf ’ -tt power, whiok be considers his ally/' No doubt of this, for¬ 
sooth /though, in the very act of using these words, ho was seeking to weaken Ida 
power* and to crush bis independence, “ Bn.b/ T adds be* ** she also demands that ho 
conform to the naagea ot civilised nations. Now, among the latter, there 1* no/ ewn on& 
which does hot permit in its terribly f he free toloatum of all rditykms " M. La Place 
h:\d never, of course, heard of Austria or Spain" or Italy * or perhaps he did not rank 
them among civilised countries, 1f Such astatd of things " (denial of liberty of public 
worship) *’ is contrary to the law of nations/' He afterwards expresses hi - hope that the 
kin^ will “hasten to subscribe to the conditions proposed to him/* nnd thus imitate 
the laudable example which the Queen of Tahiti has given, in permitting the free 
toleration of the Catholic religion in her dominions/ 11 though he knew lull well, that what¬ 
ever the Queen of Tahiti had done, con Id not bo held to lie her voluntary act, but was 
forced on her by himself, as it were, at tho can non month. -Min. Afar, vol xxxvi, p,&5. 
•—Wilks’s Tahitii p. 34* To set up her example for the kiug*s imitation was, therefore* a 
pure and baae ortiike; and yet, we doubt not* M. la Place passed for an honourable in am 
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tlio government will restore to him ■when it shall consider that 
accompanying treaty will he faith fully complied with.' 7 

Unless these conditions were complied with, he threatened to 
commence hostilities immediately ; and the harbour was declared 
iii a state of blockade. The king v as then absent; a vessel was 
therefore sent to the island of Maui with despatches, requesting 
i-i'i presence at Honolulu'; but as lie did not arrive within the 
111110 or ig'iia]!y fi x,J d for the commencement of hostilities, Ke-leu • 
anaoa, the governor of Oahu, delivered the sum of 20,000 dollars 
on board h Artemtm, and also the treaty, signed by the gover¬ 
ness Ke-kauluohi. and himself, on behalf of their sovereign. The 
king having afterwards arrived, another treaty, falsely called a 
treaty of commerce and amity, was brought to him at live o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon ; and he was told that if it were not signed 
by breakfast time next morning, such a representation would bo 
made to the french government, that they would send a larger 
force, and take possession of the island. He requested time to 
advise with his chiefs; but reasonable as was this request, the 
threat was repeated; and lie, fearing the consequences, signed 
it ; and in doing so, virtually signed away much of his power and 
authority as a sovereign, and opened the way for any fresh de¬ 
mands and aggressions, however unjust and oppressive t-hoy 
might be, provided there was sufficient force to back them. 
Among the articles of this treaty were the two following : — 

“ No Frenchman, accused of any crime whatever, .shall be tried 
except by a jury composed of foreign residents, proposed by the 
brench consul, and approved of by the government of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands. 

" French merchandises, or those known to be French produce, 
and particularly wines and brandies, cannot be prohibited, and 
shall not pay an import duty higher than five per cent ad valorem.” 1 

By the former article, any Frenchman, including Romish 
priests, fur whose sakes chiefly it was perhaps introduced, might 
act as they pleased, set the laws and authorities at defiance, and 
oven engage in plots against the government, or act as ihe tools 
and intriguers of France, without check or hindrance from the 
fear of being brought to punishment. 

33y the latter article, the admission of certain alcoholic liquors 
1 Hawaiian Spect 1S8D ? in Mbk Her. voL xxxvu p, ©5* 
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writ; forced upon.(be government, which, as we shall afterwards 
pee, bad for many years been seoking to stop the use of them by 
the natives, on account of the injurious moral effects which they 
produced. This could scarcely have been done for the sake of 
any national advantage which it could bo to France,'considering 
how small comparatively could be the consumption of these articles 
in the Sandwich Islands; but the morals of the nation wore, in 
this instance, to he sacrificed for the sake of profit to individuals 
among the foreigners; and perhaps too, it was though t, that if 
the king and the chiefs could be inspired with the love of drink, 
they might, be rendered more subservient to their purposes. 

Such is an example of “ the "noble and liber:-.' system pursued 
by France toward tho powerless but, as might easily have been 
foreseen, things did not stop here. 

In August 1842, the JSml/ascade, a Freach sloop of war, com¬ 
manded by Captain Mallet, arrived at Honolulu, and made heavy 
complaints to the king of the infringement of the treaties altered 
into with Captain la Place; particularly of French citizens and 
members of the Catholic religion having been insulted, and sub¬ 
jected to various unjust measures, concerning which his majesty 
had probably not been informed ; that subordinate agents, ignor¬ 
ant or ill-disposed, had, without any special order from govern¬ 
ment, thrown down churches, threatened the priests, and com¬ 
pelled their disciples to attend Protestant places of worship and 
Protestant schools;, that to effect this, they had pursued a course 
■-repulsive to humanity, notwithstanding the late treaty granted 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion, and equal protection to 
its ministers. Under the pretext of obtaining such measures as 
would protect the adherents of the Catholic faith from all future 
vexations, he made a variety of demands, most of which were in 
no way warranted by the La Place treaties, and several of which 
were contrary to the laws of the country. 1 

ft may here bo mentioned that the priests were so far from 
having any sympathy due to them on account of ill-treatment, 
that they occasioned the rulers more trouble and vexation than 
all other causes put together. .They enjoyed perfect toleration 
in the dischargo of their functions ; but their political principles 
were subversive of all government which was not subservient to 
1 Xlflii Her, vol xx&fc* p. 128* 
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their interests; and they frequently set themselves in opposition 
to the laws of the country. They seemed to delight in clash¬ 
ing with the officers of government ; thoir party was a refuge for 
all natives who became disaffected to the rulers: or the Jaws; and 
they bo fisted that France would protect them. Many of their 
people were insolent, and ripe for rebellion, and all that was 
wanting was the presence of a foreign power to lead them on. 
Of this the rulers were well aware, and it was » source of great 
perplexity to them. 1 

In February 1843, a captain of the British navy, Lord George 
Faulot, of her .Majesty's ship Carys/art, arrived fit the Sandwich 
Islands, arid there enacted deeds of violence and oppression similar 
to those of the French in these and other islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. After a correspondence with the Hawaiian government, 
coached in a style of insolence which he would not have dared to 
employ toward a power capable of resisting him, ho made various 
demands on the king in reference to certain alleged grievances 
and complaints of some British subjects, and to the future treat¬ 
ment of British subjects, and threatened to attack the town of 
Honolulu the following day should these demands not be com¬ 
plied with. In consequence of the application of cannon law, 
the king wrote to his lordship, that though some of the 
demands which he made were of a nature seriously calculated 
to embarrass his feeble government by contravening the law's 
which had been established for the benefit of fill, yet they would 
comply with his demands; but that it must be under protest, 
and that they would represent the whole case to her Britannic 
Majesty’s government, trusting that by it they would be justl 
tied. 

Lord George Paulet now required the king to receive himself 
and her Britannic Majesty’s representatives on the following 
Monday. Of what took place at their meeting we have no 
account; but four days thereafter, the king issued a declaration, 
in which he says,— “ In consequence of the difficulties in which 
we find ourselves involved, and our opinion of the impossibility 
of complying with the demands of her Britannic Majesty’s repre¬ 
sentatives in reference to the claims of British subjects in the 
1 Mias. Her. vo!, xxxvti, p. S5S>; vol. xxxix. p. 131; voi. xl. pp. 47, 190 ; vet, xlii. 

p. 281* 
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manner in which'- they are made npon B's ; , .wo do hereby e^de 
the gpoup’ of islands known as the 1 f&wniian Islands, unto 
the .Right Honcnu-aUfii Lord George Pa-ulet, representing her •• 
Majesty Victoria/ Queen of Great Britain and Ireland;" the 
said cessiorrtTeing inacie frith the reservation that pr was subject 
to any 'arrangenvont that may have been, or that may yet be, 
entered into vrttli' the govejmigent of her Britannic Majesty. It 
is scarcely accessary, to afcafc that this was riot a ycfuntiiry act,, 
on the part of the king: he found it was vain-tb.vdsist-, and. wits - 
consequently forced to submit.* When the last act, the^iggatcire 
of the papers', was to' be performed, an affecting seeds*o'ccnrred. 
The chiefs sat silent ■* tor a season, struggling to-suppress the 
emotions of their heaving jar easts. One proposed prayer; they 
ail kneeled down and grayed, and after the prayer w# closed, 
they all remained kneeling forseveral minute^. -'After they rose, 
Krt-meha-meha (the kingJ,an4,-Kn-kauhtahi (the premier) stepped 
forward, and with aching hearts signed the declaration ceding 
away their country to the Queen of England, 

In a proclamation issued the same day, Lord George Paulot 
declared, that until the receipt of a communication, from the 
British government, the government of the islands should be 
executed by the king andxMefs, and the officers employed by 
them, so far as regarded tbte native population, and by a corn- 
mission consisting of the king, or a deputy appointed by him< 
Lord George Paulct, Duncan 'Forbes Mack ay, Esq., and Lieu¬ 
tenant hr ere, R.N., in all that concerns relations' with other 
powers; and lie further declared, * [ that, the ■ lavs at present 
existing, or which shall be made at the-ensuing council of the 
king and chiefs, after being communicated to the commission, 
shall be in full force so far as natives are concerned; and shall 
tbi m the basis of the administration of justice by the commission, 
in matters between foreigners resident oil these islands/' But 
the commission proceeded to pass many acts in jjirecfc contra-. 

edition of Lord George Paulot’s declaration, and among other 
things, they virtually abrogated one of yto existing.laws of the 
islands, by forbuktiag* the imprisonment of persons,found guilty 
of fornication, exe«pt in certain cases not specified in the laws. 
Against these illegal acts of the commission, Dr ,1 odd, ■ the repre¬ 
sentative of the king, entered his solemn protest, anil resigned 
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his seat in it; as ho saw that tho tormS of the compact with the 
Hawaiian government would not in future be respected by the 
British com mission ers, Lord George Paulet and his lieutenant 
John Frere, thereby withdrawing his Majesty Ka-moliu-n; 
from all responsibility in regard to its councils and doings. 

Having issued a proclamation approving of the protest and 
resignation of i)r Judd, his representative in the commission, and 
protesting in his own name against its- proceedings, the king 
withdrew from the islands, and regardless of repeated solicita¬ 
tions addressed to him for the purpose of inducing him to return* 
enforced, it is said, by throats of bringing 1dm in irons should 
he refuse to comply, he persisted in remaining absent till the 
arrival of the United States’ frigate Consteilation, when he 
visited Honolulu, and immediately entered into communications 
with Commodore Kearney, who in like manner issued a protest 
against the whole proceedings, as involving the interests of 
subjects of the United States. 

Five days after the return of the king, Hear-Admiral Thomas, 
commander-in-ehief of the British naval force in the Pacific 
Ocean, and consequently the official superior of Lord George 
Inulet, arrived at Honolulu. Immediately on receiving intelli¬ 
gence of the usurpation of that officer, the admiral, without 
waiting for instructions from England, sailed for the Sandwich 
Islands, and on inquiring into the circumstances of the case, he 
resolved to atone without delay for the tyranny and indignity 
exercised by Lord. George Paulet toward the king and his 
people; and lie accordingly proceeded to a formal restoration of 
Ka-meha-meha to the sovereignty of the Sandwich Islands. The 
British commission ceased; the English .flag was taken down ; 
the Hawaiian banners were again waving over the islands; the 
laws and institutions of the country were re-established ; and a 
jubilee of teu days was ordered to be celebrated throughout the 
islands. Things again returned to their former course, and the 
excesses consequent upon the prostration of law were restrained; 
hut it would take a long time to repair the evils which a few 
months of unrestricted indulgence had brought upon portions of 
the community. We rejoice that Admiral Thomas vindicated 
the honour of the British name, by thus immediately restoring 
the government of these islands to their rightful sovereign. His 
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A conduct, in died, appears to have been worthy -of the 
highest praise. Whether Lord George Paulet was. ever called 
to account for his conduct by her Majesty's government, we do 
riptf know; but officers in the British service should Joe taught 
that, if they will dishonour their sovereign and thorn .country by 
outraging the rights of independent though helpless princes, or 
by other acts of violence and oppression, their sovereign and 
■''their country will not submit to have their honour stdined by 
them; that their unrighteous deeds will not begallowed to.pass 
with impunity. 1 r ~‘ f ■ * 

Meanwhile the Hawaiian government^ with the vigif of protect¬ 
ing itself against the unjust and oppressive acts, of foreign powers, 
had sent commissioners 2 to the United States of America, and to 
England,-Prance, and Belgium, to obtain from them an acknow¬ 
ledgment 'of the independence of the Sandwich - Islands. This 
having been granted by all these countries, 3 it was hoped that 
such arrogant and unrighteous demands as had of late years been 


1 MIbel Her. voL xxxix. p. 291; voh xl, pp. 20, 187, 189* 

The proceedings of Lord George Faukt weakened the p^wer of the Hawaiian govern- 
meat* and induced a spiiit of insubordination on the of multitudes pf the natives. 
Tliey began to imagine that they should no lunger be required to*pay taxes., and that 
tb§y might practise mf apd every vice with impunity* The laws regulating morals 
were prostrate, Drunkenness and debauchery no longer sought*a bidmg-pkefe, but were 
openly and shamelessly practised, and were increasing everyday. Many returned to 
their old heathenish practices, and strenuous,efforts' were made in some instances to 
revive the, idolatry of their ancestors. , 

Immediately before the arrival of Admiral Thomas, Lord fteorge Pan lot paid a visit 
in the Cariwfort to IIilo in the east of-Hawaii. Hu wcqt directly to the prisons, anti in 
spite of the remonstrances of judges, wardens, *jsb^nfTs/Vn3 others, turned loose a 
company of infamous men and women to »|M%& pollution through 1 the country,/ Even 
months after the restoration of order, it mm ‘curious, yet significant, to bear the natives 
take Bides. The‘vicious would say, f ' We are Lord ffcuLge’s.raen while the sober and 
steady class said, if We are the admiral's men A What a compliment to both the one 
and tho otherl—A/ws. Her. rot xL pp* 187, 189 ; voi, jdi p. 363 ; vol. xliL p* 148. 

* Haalilio, a native ^ and Mr Hi chard a. ^ 

' A - In November 1843 the following engagement was entered into between the govern - 
meats of En^i^ud^mdEranoej and duly ratified “ Her Majesty the Queou of the United 
Kiftgdcftft of Great Bn tain and Ireland, and his Majesty the King of the French, taking 
int» consideration fchaiexisfconce m the Sandwich Islands of a government gapr.hla of 
pro riding for the regularity of its relations wi th foreign nations, have thought it right 
to engage, reciprocally, to consider the Sandwich^ I si duds as an independent state, and, 
never bo take possession, neither directly nor under the title of protectorate, nor under 
any other form, of the territory of which they are composed/V-Ifm, JJ&\ roi\ xM. 
pp. 61 ^ 6*1. How the spirit of this engagement w m observed by .Prance is yet to be 
seen. * J* 



repeatedly made on the Hawaiian government would not be again 
renewed; but this, though a natural, proved a vain expectation. 

In August 1849, Admiral do Tromolm arrived at Honolulu, 
with two Imps of war under his command, to enforce the demands 
of the French consul, M. "Dillon, in regard to the duties on spi¬ 
rituous liquors, and a variety of other measures. The Hawaiian 
government, conscious of having right and justice on its side, 
had refused to accede to the consul’s demands, notwithstanding 
his threats and vexatious proceedings ; but it had, several months 
before, sent a special commission to the United States, and to 
England and France, with a view to the settlement of these mat¬ 
ters, Hut the admiral and consul had no disposition to wait for 
the resolution even of their own government; they presented to 
the Hawaiian government a series of demands on a variety of 
points, commercial, civil, and religions, and required a categori¬ 
cal answer to them, accompanying them with serious threatening^ 
should they not be acceded to. The demands were generally un¬ 
reasonable ; many of them related to trivial matters. Some of 
them, as usual, regarded the power and position of the Romish 
priests; but all of them, except the first, which merely referred 
to the fulfilment of a treaty that had never been called in ques¬ 
tion, trenched on the independence or authority of the Hawaiian 
government, and if yielded to, would have had the effect of 
laying it open to fresh aggressions. The Minister of Foreign 
Eolations in reply refused, on behalf of the government, to grant 
one and all of them, with the exception of that now referred to, 
and shewed the unreasonableness of them in a way that would have 
done credit to any civilised country. He proposed, however, in 
case the reference made to France should not be satisfactory, 
to refer ali matters in dispute to the friendly mediation and ad¬ 
just merit of some neutral power, by whose award the king and 
government would engage to abide. He then concluded as fol¬ 
lows;—“With this answer and proposition, solemnly conveyed 
to you in the king’s name, it will be for the admiral and consul 
rf France to answer to their own government, to their own con¬ 
sciences, and to the world, for tin- use they make of the largo 
force at their disposal. 1 The king has ordered that no resistance 
whatever shall be made to such force.” 

Disregarding this representation of the Hawaiian government, 
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the French admiral took military possession, in the afternoon of 
the day on which it was m&dtf, of tK\ -fort of Honolulu, tlio 
government offices, and the customhouse, and seized the king’s 
yacht, and other vessels sailing under the Hawaiian flag. „ The 
British consul-general and th§> 'American consul both protested 
against the proceedings of the French admiral. Negotiations 
were renewed; bat the 'Hawaiian government stood firm, and 
the admiral would yield milling of any consequence. Mean¬ 
while the dismantling of the fort went on ; and after a few days 
more, the admiral, with M, Dillon and his family on board, sailed 
for f-jau Francisco, having a&fc ’'.way the king’s yacht as a prize 
the day before. In e.onsuqrien.-o of the king’s strict orders, not 
an angry look, or word was given to any French officer, sailor, or 
marine during the military, operations of landing, taking posses¬ 
sion of, occupying, and dismantling the fort, the destruction of 
arms and powder, the posting up of proclamations, and the final 
retirement on board. It was supposed that the injury dorm to 
the property of the government, including the value of the yacht, 
amounted to about one hundred thousand dollars. In the days of 
heathenism such aggressions would probably have roused in the 
natives the spirit of revenge, and the lives of many on both sides 
might have been sacrificed in the combat which it is likely would 
have ensued. 1 


Temperance ~ 

Long previous to the arrival of tlio missionaries, intemperance 
had prevailed to a great extant,in the Sandwich islands; but 
after Christianity began ted prevail in the country, the chiefs 
made very commendable .efforts at different periods to restrain 
the evil. In these-efforts they received encouragement and ■sup¬ 
port from some of the foreign residents and captains of vessels, as 
well as from the missionaries; but from others they met with 
strong and unceasing opposition to the measures they employed 
for checking the sale and use of spirituous liquors. Foreigners 
still claimed the privilege of distilling and selling ardent spirits, 
and natives were to some extent carried away by their- influence 

1 Rep. IS oar d For. Miss. 18-13, p, m—IbMi 1814, p, 211. -lbi«i. 1850', p- -210. 
—Mm Her, voi xxxix. p. 90 ; vd, xbu p. 61* 
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ami example. It was at once interesting and painful to witness 
tiie struggle which was carried on for many years between the 
chiefs of the islands on the one hand, and the foreigners on, the 
other; the former just emerging from a state of heathenism and 
barbarism, the latter representing England, France, and America, 
co no cries which, of all ethers, lay high claims to liberty, eivifisa- 
t»on, and religion. There was at times a relaxation of the laws 
on the subject; some of the chiefs themselves fell into the snare, 
but yet they returned to the conflict, and they appear at times 
to have gained to a great extent their object. The La .Place 
treaty, however, by which “ wines and brandies could not be pro- 
hibited, and should not pay a higher duty than five per cent, ad 
valorem,'’ was followed by a large importation and sale of these, 
articles by the French consul and others. The quiet town of 
Honolulu, in the island of Oahu, which was the seat of govern¬ 
ment. and the chief place of trade in the islands, now became the 
resort of the vicious, and a scene of revelry and noise never be¬ 
fore surpassed. The example sot at the capital spread to other 
parts of the island. The people began to manufacture intoxi¬ 
cating drinks from various saccharine vegetables, which the island 
produces in great abundance ; and even in remote places they 
gave themselves up to drunkenness and revelry. The class of 
persons most seriously injured by this relaxation of the law were 
the chiefs and those connected with them. Some event of the 
highest rank were at times utterly unfit for business for several 
days together. Many members of the church were drawn into 
the vortex ; the congregations dwindled; arid with the introduc¬ 
tion of intoxicating drinks, other kindred vices of heathenism 
were revived. The whole circumstances furnished sad evidence 
of the truth, that reformed drunkards cannot easily resist the 
temptation to return to their cups when the intoxicating draught 
is again presented to their lips. 

In October 1840, when the evil was at its height, the king 
came on a visit from Maui to Oahu, and the state of matters 
having been represented to him, lie, supported by Commodore 
Wilkes, his officers, and the American consul, published a law 
prohibiting bis subjects from making and using, intoxicating 
drinks. He himself took the temperance pledge of total absti¬ 
nence from all intoxicating drinks. Others of the chiefs did the 




same, as did also many of the pepple, among whom were some 
of the stoutest-yeterans in the cause of drunkenness.^ • A national «' 
temperance Society wasr .formed, of which the king =■ was presi¬ 
dent, and some of bhe other chiefs members of committee. After 
this, he ordered his cellar to bo cleared of whatever of the deadly 
poison it.contained. Seven barrels ofjum, hr.only, gin, &ci were 
rolled out and returned to the merchant who. had furnished them, 
and who thought it best, on the whole, to take them back. He 
now looked and acted iiko a new mah*; 'he waaf prompt and atten¬ 
tive to business, and seemed to hike pleasure in it. lie frequently 
addressed temperance meetings, and though not much of an . 
orator, yet, being king,.bis addresses Had a gyod effect, it was 
now as much as a native’s character was worth to be seen drink-., 
ing a glass of rum. The inability of the government'to prohibit - 
the introduction of spirituous liquors into the country was' a 
hindrance to the success of the temperance cause; but.yet the 
existing laws and regulations, tended to .confine the use of them 
within the narrowest possible limits,* - ✓ . 

Besides labouring to put down intemperance in the Sandwich 
i slands, the missionaries sought to discountenance the cultivation 

i Miss. Her* vol.xxvin. pp, 75,115 ; yoL xxlx. p/169 ; vol, x&xi, p. HO ; vol. xIxxy, 
p* 146 ; vuL xxxviL p. .357 ; vol. xxrmi, p. 474* vol. xxxix. p. 258; vol. xIL p* SI* 

•— Eep f Board For< "Miss. 1831, p. §5.-“Ibid, 1837, P* W2r--It>icL 1843, p. 156- 
Ibid. 1848, p. m> * j 

The article in tints La Place treaty relative to spirituous liquors was afterwards altered ; 
but in 134(1, the follow Lug stipulation was hm'odnced into treaties between the govern¬ 
ments of &iul-France and the Hawaiian government ;— ,f Wimia, brandies, and 

other spirituous liquors,” l( shall be liable to such reasonable d^ty a* the Bawfciiau 
government may think tit to lay upon them, provided always that the amount of duty 
shal< not be so high as absolutely to prohibit the importation of said articles.*' ^he 
Icing objected to the stipulation, but ho did not dare to refuse his aaaent to the treaty. 

He gave bis signature, however, under protest* , throwing himself * r upon the equity, 
justioe, honour, magnanimity, and piiikmthvopy uf those two great nations/' and express* 
ing his hope mat they would take into their favourable consideration this and other 
objcetiouahle stipulations. Immediately after the treaty was concluded, the Hawaiian 
government imposed duties on the different kinds of intoxicating dnriky, varying accord¬ 
ing to their strength; hut against this scale of duties the represeht&tnrea (we presume 
the consuls) of England and France protested ^ the Former objecting to the duties on ale, 
potter, beer, and cider, and the latter to tbs duties on spirituous liquor* . --ilftis* )J%r* 
vol. xJlii. p. UO; vol. xlvi. p. 64* We blush to think that England should have tw 
a party to such a treaty. What title has she, or any other ootmtry, to force her com- 
incdities on another nation in opposition to the will of the government - p I* it & prin¬ 
ciple of her policy that Might is right; that the s troiig may oppress the r mv; that for 
the sake of 'profit to her manufacturers and traders she may sacrifice the orals and 
* happmes^ o t other countries t 
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and use of tobacco by the natives This, some may think, was 
carrying the principle of abstinence to an undue length; but 
the smoking of tobacco was carried to such an extent by the 
Hawaiian^, men, women, and children, as to bo absolutely a vice, 
and there can be no question that the abandonment of rhe practice 
would save them from much evil. It is singular how readily some 
thousands of them gave it up when its evils 'were represented to 
them, though this cost them an effort similar to that required of 
a tippler to abaudon his cups. 1 


Progress of Civil Government and Civilisation. 

When the first missionaries arrived in the Sandwich Islands, 
the will of the king and the chiefs was the only law. The people 
had no rights that were respected; they could hold no property 
that might not be taken from them; they had no security even 
for their lives. A chief, for example, might tabu a field of talo 
or other food at any time, by simply placing a stick of sugar-cane 
in one corner of it. Hence the people had no inducement to 
industry, no encouragement to cultivate the ground, or to accu¬ 
mulate property of any kind. The system of government under 
which they lived was, in every respect, most oppressive; they 
were ground to the very dust. 

The king and chiefs, after some years, made various laws 
against murder, theft, drunkenness, adultery, gambling, perjury, 
Sabbath-breaking; but the laws made by them were more, as is 
usually the case in. the infancy of society, with the view of putting 
down existing evils than of promoting the improvement of the 
people. Still the rights of the commonalty were not acknow¬ 
ledged or provided for. 3 

The government was often blamed by friends as well as by 
enemies, by its own subjects as well as by strangers, for the con¬ 
tinuance of that system of oppression which had been handed 
down to them from their ancestors. Hut here, as well as in more 
enlightened lands, it was found easier to discover the faults of the 
old system, than to devise a new and better one which could be 

1 Misa, Her. vol. xxix. gig, 105,169. 

2 Mias. Her. vol.xxviii. p. 75; vol. xxd. p. 149; vol. xxxvi. p. 101. 
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carried successfully into evocation. SO strongly did the chiefs 
feel their own incompetence; to the tusk, yet so sensible were they 
of the importance of the’objoct. that in .1836 they applied to their 
friends in America to send out a civilian to instruct them in the 
science of government, in the same way as teachers had been 1 sent 
to instruct them in the principles of religion ; but this application 
not having been successful, they applied to Mr Prichards, one ol 
the missionaries, to become their chaplain, teacher, and interpreter, 
and engaged to provide for his support, With this request 
felt it his duty to comply, and in this he had the decided appro¬ 
bation both of his brethren and of the committee. Ho wished 
that his connexion with the Board might continue; but tlie coin 
mittee, while their confidence in hi;: judgment, zeal, aiid.dovoted- 
ness was unabated, wisely judged that he would prosecute his new 
duties with less embarrassment, and give less occasion of ^offence 
to those who desired occasion, by being unconnected with them. 
In this now office, Mr Richards appears to have been exceedingly 
useful; he was, a few years afterwards, as we.have already men¬ 
tioned, appointed Minister of Public Instruction, and-in this 
capacity had the superintendence of the whole system oi educa¬ 
tion in the Sandwich Islands. Upon his death,- shortly after, Mr 
.Armstrong, another of the missionaries, was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. Dr Judd, a medical missionary, also entered into the 
service of the Hawaiian government, as interpreter and coun¬ 
sellor; and he also was, in consequence oi this, released from his 
connexion with the Board. 1 

In June 1839, the king and chiefs published a body of laws 
with a view to the better government of the islands, and the pro¬ 
tection of their subjects. As they were purely of native origin, 
without any foreign help, it is not wonderful though, they were ifl 
many respects injudicious and defective; yet, whatever might, be 
their imperfections, they were a material improvement on the 
previous state of things. The people were now under law, and 
were protected in their rights. They were secured in their pro¬ 
perty and in the fruits of their labours. Neither king nor chiefs 
might take what was not their own; all, from the highest to the 
lowest ranks, enjoyed equal protection under one and the same 

Miss. Her. vol. xxni. p. 101; vol. xsxviii. P- *7fi; vol Jj*» to1 .’* 1t ' l> ’ 
87.—Bep. Board For. Miss. 1830, p. 120.—Ibid. 1813, p. Hi.HM. 1343, p. 228. 
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law. The preamble to these new laws contained an 'acknowledg ¬ 
ment of some of the mow important right* of the people equally 
‘ as, those of the chiefs, and they carried on the face of them abun¬ 
dant evidence of a just and honourable design. .In tho course of 
a few years the system of laws in the Sandwich Islands was greatly 
extended and improved ; their institutions generally were be¬ 
coming, in a remarkable degree, conformed to the usages of 
ci vilized communities. A legislature was constituted on the model 
of that of England, consisting of a house of nobles, mostly heredi¬ 
tary, and of a house of representatives chosen by the people. The 
general influence of the rulers and the government was decidedly 
favourable to education, to good morals, and to the Christian re¬ 
ligion. The hindrances to the steady execution of the laws for 
suppressing vice, and carrying into effect the school system, arose 
chiefly out of the evil influence of the Papists, and of a portion of the 
other foreign residents, father than from a want of good intention 
on the part of the rulers, or the indisposition of the people to 
obey them. Great praise is due to the high chiefs of the nation 
for yielding to the people rights similar to those enjoyed under 
the most liberal governments. 1 ' 

1 mm. Itcr.vol. xxxvi. p. 101; vol, xlv. p. 28.—Beji. Board For. ,Ui*e. 1845, p. li?5. 
— IJ$j. 185-2, p. 187.--Cal. Chrat. Olwer, roL xr. p, 813. 

The ib] loving account of the meeting of the legislature must appear very remarkable, 
when we take into account the condition of tho sandwich Islands only twenty ’five vearb 
before, when tho first missionaries landed upon them — u Tho legisl&tm council of the 
Sandwich Islands, consisting of a house of nobles, .and a house of representatives, 
convened on the 20ch May (1845 This native parliament' appears to have been 
organized after tho English forms, with the usual ceremonies, a throne, seats for the 
miniate** of afcate, foreign consuls, nobler, representatives, dergy, commanders oivefr 
sels of war, to. The king was dressed in a new military suit, and the queen in a 
figured straw-coloured Bilk dteas, bonnet of the same cdtour, with white ostrich feathers. 
The fort announced his majesty's entrance Into the legislative belli by a national salute 
of twenty- one guns. The foreign yeasda of war responded with the same number of 
giiu&i When their majesties had ascended the throne, the Itev. Mr ftichards offered up 
pmffiv, which being ended, the king ordered the assembly to be seated, and then road 
the following speech i — 

u * Cobles and representatives of the people-— * 

■ f We have called you together to deliberate on matters connected with the good of 
our kingdom. In the exercise of our prerogativesVa appointed GerntT. Judd, 
Ksq. , to be our minister for the Interior affairs of otHf kingdom ; Kobert <J, Wylie, Esq., 
to be our minister for foreign relations; and John Kicord, Esq., to ha onr law adviser 
in all matters relating to the administration of jostles* We have ordered our mintetcra 
t6 lay brrfr4*o you reports of their several departments* 

" c The independence of mu kingdom has been moat explicitly racoon teed by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Belgium* From each of those powers we have 
received the moat friendly assurances* 
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To this may be adduced the following testimony by Mr Lee, 
the chief justice of the islands, as to the protection afforded to 
persons and property “ It is our duty,” he says in a report to 
the government, “ to add the universal remark, that In no part of 
the world are life and property more safe than in these islands. 
Murders, robberies, and the higher class of felonies, are quite 
unknown here, and in city and country, we retire to our sleep, 
conscious of the most entire security. The stranger may travel 
from one end of the group to the other, over mountains, and 
through woods, sleeping in grass huts, unarmed, alone and unpro¬ 
tected, with any amount of treasure on his person, and, with a 
tithe of the vigilance roquired in older and more civilized countries, 
go unrobbed of a penny and unburdened of a hair/ “ W hero, 


“ < it ia o«r wish to tmltivate the relations of peace fend friendship with all nations, 
and to treat the subjects; of all with equal justice. 

tc ‘ With this yjew r we recommend to your consideration the better organkation of your 
courts of justice, the division of powers), and a careful reviaal of the laws. 

“ ' The laws regulating licences, the tenure of lands, the registration of vessels, the 
harbour regulations, the duties, the fines for the punishment and correction of offences, 
the laws for the collection of debts and taxes, generally deserve your attention. 

“ < Onr minister for the interior will lay before you the estimate of the expenses required 
for the ensuing year, for which it is incumbent on yon to provide, with a due regard to 
economy and the means of the people. 

tr t li is our cleslro that you take mmtim to ascertain whether the number of our 
people ho diminishing or increasing; md that you devise means lor augmenting the 
comforts and the happiness of the people of our islands. 

" * We consider it the Jirsfc of our duties to protect region and promote good morals 
and general education* It will therefore be y^ur duty to consider by what means these 
blessings can be beat promoted md extended among the people of these islands* myalso 
among the foreigners resident in our dominions* AVe are well aware that the y*ord o 
God is the corner-stone of our kingdom. Through its influence we have been introduced 
Into the family of tho independent nations of the earth * It shall, therefore* he our cm- 
slant endeavour to govern onr subjects in tho fear of the Iiordj to tempo* justice wit i 
mercy in the punishment of crime, and to reward industry and virtue. 

“ < The Almighty Euler of nation* has dealt kindly with us in our troubles in restoring 
our kingdom, together with special guarantees for its existence m ob. independent naHoU. 
Mity Ho also aid you in your deliberations, and may He grant his special protection ,o 

us, to you, and to our people.’ . ,, . ,. 

»0n the next day. May 21, both bouses replied to the king’s address, concluding 
with ‘ God preserve the king 1’ 'Ibe ministers presented their reports and estimates on 
the same day, and the ordinary business of the session commenced. _ . 

« The 81st of July was to be observed as a day of thanksgiving for the Vitim favour 
towards iataudB * ? '—Jfew York Ohm'vcr in Cal* Christ* Onm\ vo ' ?* , ‘ 

The buvttiie lawa organizing the general goverument md courts of jiutice, them*^ 
njd code, and revolted trials in the courts, printed in the English angiiag., mo. ce ^ 
octavo volumes hi the library of the American Hoard .- Iiep. Board l or. Mm. ■-» > 
v. 143. 
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he justly asks, (< does the world afford a parallel of equal 

security ?” 1 

We formerly stated that the hereditary chiefs, of the Sandwich 
Islands were a higher order of ruon than the common people,. . 
both in their physical structure and in the character of their 
minds; hut among the changes which are going on in Hawaii;, it 
is not the""Toast romarltable that the old chiefs.were no longer the 
governors, . Ail the principal officers in that island were taken 
from among the common people, particularly from those who 
had been educated in the seminary at Lahainalima. It was a 
,new thing in Hawaii to have the governor and the principal 
officers under him selected from the common people; and it was 
hoped, that many "benefits might flow from this new order of 
things. The common people had now before them a striking 
proof .of the advantages of education in connexion with good 
moral character. Chiefs were no longer to he rulers as a matter 
of course. Persons to be rulers must possess the necessary quali¬ 
fications ; and parents began to see tho importance of having 
their children duly educated, as education might open up to them 
the first, offices in the state. 2 

Tito Christianization of the Sandwich Islands, it is matter of 
notoriety, has outstripped their civilization. Even book-know¬ 
ledge is in advance of almost everything connected with the arts 
of civilized life. There were many whose knowledge of reading, 
writing, geography, book-keeping, history, and theology, is quite 
creditable ; hut a good mechanic or tradesman was not yet to be 
found among them. Many could do some mason, blacksmith, 
carpenter, cabinet, and shoemaker’s work, but there was not one 
who could produce a first or oven a second-rate article. Hard 
labour, daily care, regular habits, are what a Hawaiian dislikes. 
To Jive with the least possible amount of work, is what he likes. 

If a jrorse or a bullock is to he caught, many with lasso in 
hand are ready to take the job ; and from a quarter to half a 
-dollar an hour, is often the pay demanded for such a piece of 
service. 3 

^ But .yet, the people have of late years been making greater 
progress than ever before, as regards the arts and comforts of 

1 RTop. Board For, Miss. 1853, p. 143. a Miss. Her. toI. xlv. p. 73. 

3 Miss. Her. volt xM. f>« 408, 
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civilized life* especially ai those points whore Christianity and 
commerce exerted their combined and direct influence, though a 
certain amount of improvement might be seen in even the most 
remote parts of the islands, and among the obscurest portion of 
the population. Many were purchasing land as their personal 
property, erecting neat and durable houses for themselves, pro¬ 
viding useful articles of furniture, as tables, chairs, bedsteads, 
chests, writing-desks, and stationery, cutlery, hardware, gla-w 
and earthenware, including a variety of culinary and domestic 
utensils. Borne had even clocks, and began to understand the 
value of tim& Their scanty native coverings were disappearing; 
a man or woman in the ancient, costume was seldom to be seen; 
in their dress and manners they wore gradually conforming to 
the practice of Europeans, Many, both males and females, were 
dressed in articles of English manufacture, some of them oven 
according to the latest fashions. On the Sabbath; ono would 
discover no very wide difference between a Hawaiian and an 
American congregation. They were also providing themselves 
with the more necessary implements and tools for working with, 
Some were beginning to keep horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, 
and to make use of milk in their families, a very recent improve¬ 
ment. Others were cultivating various kinds of grain and vege¬ 
tables, The numerous ships which touched yearly at these 
islands for supplies, bore witness to their agricultural improve¬ 
ments, The erection of fences, the making of new and repairing 
of old roads, the employment of carts and cattle in carrying 
burdens instead of doing it themselves, families subscribing for 
the native newspaper and paying for it, were further indications 
of progress. Their new wants were rendering thorn more indus¬ 
trious, and as a result of this they were improving fast in their 
temporal condition. 1 

1 The followup statement of the commercial statistics of the Sandwich UUnds for 
1849, which appeared in the newspaper* furnishes further gratifying proof of the 
advances they are making :—** The gross value of imports was 729,739 dr liars* and the 
nett receipts at the customhouse 71,943 dollars, being an increase of more than 20 per 
cent. Those imports were chiefly from the United States, California, threat Britain, 
China, and Chili. The amount of domestic produce exported \vm '190,000 dollars. The 
n umbei of whale-ships that entered the ports was 274, of which 28! we re American ; 
and the number of merchant ships furnished with supplies was 148* Of 13 ships of 
war that entered, 7 were American,, 3 British, 2 French, and 1 Russian, During 
the past ye nr the demand for tho produce of the islands was, beyond what could be sup- 
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There was, however, a strong disposition among some of them 
to indulge in extravagance of dress, and to purchase articles 
which ministered more to their vanity and love of display, than 
to their health, morals, or even real comfort. In many cases 
this became quite a passion. They would neglect their children, 
leave thorn without suitable food or clothing, and live in the 
meanest huts, while their little all was spent in buying riding 
horses, costly apparel to adorn their persons, or other artificial 
ornaments. 

Still, however, the people were poor; most of them very poor. 
All we mean to state is, that in their temporal condition they 
had improved more rapidly, and to a greater extent than the 
most sanguine mind could have anticipated; but yet their 
poverty and degradation were still very great, and there was 
ample room for other and still greater improvements. 1 

When the first missionaries arrived on the. islands, marriage, 
considered as involving solemn and lasting ties, was unknown. 
A man udglit have as many wives as he could feed, and lie 
might turn them away when he chose. A woman might also 
have as many husbands as she wished, and she could turn them 
off and take others at pleasure, or they might leave her if they 
chose. Polygamy was one of the characteristics of that age. 
The king had five wives, one of them the widow, and two of 
them the daughters, of his deceased father. Parental affection 
was rarely seen, and filial affection was still more rare. No 
obligation was felt on the part of parents to tako care of their 
children, or on the part of children to obey their parents ; and 
children were often destroyed before or after birth, to save the 
trouble of providing and caving for them. 

plied, and many vessels were obliged to soil without being able to complete their 

cargoes,” 

The following statement we also extract from lac Times;— <£ At a large public meet¬ 
ing the contemplated Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society was organised!, and rcaolii- 
ticagwcre adopted recoin mem Irog iaiprovem ente of the public roads, the extension of 
intardsland navigation by steam vessels, the annual distribution of premiums for the 
promotion of agriculture, the employment of a competent person to undertake a geolcn 
gical and agricultural survey of the islands, and the establish went of a public nursery 
for plants and fruit trees*” 

] Mibs. Hen rob xaus, p* 371; vol, xli. pp. 79, SO, 159, 368; vol. xW. p. 38-1 ; 

yoL xKii pp. 210, mi ; rol lit pp. 22, 75, 81, S8; rol xlvi, pp* 112, 400, 408; vol. 
xlvii. pp. 3S5, 397 ; vol, xlviii. j>. 322, 
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3STow, marriage, according to the Christian form, was general 
throughout the islands; all the natural and domestic relations were 
respected, and the duties of each were in some measure regulated 
by good and wholesome laws. I lusbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and servants, were recognized by the laws oi 
the country, and the neglect of the duties attached to those vari¬ 
ous relations was punishable by fine, imprisonment, or other 
disabilities. 1 


Dewecute of Population. 

It is, however, a melancholy fact that the native population of 
the Sandwich Islands is in the courso of rapid diminution, and 
there is reason to fear that it will, at no distant period, become 
extinct, unless this downward course shall be checked by the 
progress of civilization and the influence of Christianity. W hen 
Captain Cook discovered these islands, the population was esti¬ 
mated at about 400,000, and though there can be little question 
that this was an over-estimate., yet tho accounts of the older and 
more intelligent natives, as well as tho indications of a country 
once extensively cultivated, would go to shew that the population 
was formerly much greater than it is at present. In 1832, 
according to a census taken by the school teachers, under, tho 
direction of the missionaries, the population was 130,313; and 
according to another census taken in 1836, it was 108,579. In 
January 1850, according to a new census of the population taken 
by order of the government, it was only 84,165. How far these 
successive enumerations are to be relied on, wc do not know; but 
it appears to be an admitted fact- that the population of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands is rapidly on the decrease. According to this ratio 
of decrease, should it go on, no long period will be required to 
effect the extinction of the whole aboriginal population. 5 * 

1 Miss. Her. vol. xlv. p. ‘22. 

3 Haw. Spec, vol i. p. 53.—Dibble, p, CO,— Miss. Her. vol. xlvi, p. 397. 

The census of 1850 brought out some remarkable foots us to the native population. 
The folio wing is the classification of the males and females according to their ago :— 



Mttkiv 

Female*. 

Under IS ymm, 

12,983 

10,383 

Prom 18 to SI years, 

7,995 

7,752 

From SI to 53 years- 

11,018 

11,047 

Above 53 years, 

10,207 

9,154 


From this ir, appears that the males exceeded tho females by 3867, or nearly one- 
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Though it is not difficult to point to various causes of depopu¬ 
lation in the Sandwich Islands, such as wars, infanticide, human 
sacrifices, intemperance, the licentious intercourse of tine sexes, 
the introduction of the venereal disease by Europeans, 1 the great 
mortality which prerailed among children in infancy, the oppres¬ 
sive character of the government, and the heavy burdens of the 
people ; 2 yet there is still a mystery hangs over the subject. Some 
of these causes have, since the introduction of Christianity and 
civilization into the island, been passing away; yot the process 
oi depopulation is still going on. Epidemics sometimes commit 
tearful ravages in the Sandwich Islands; and those, in conse¬ 
quence of their increased intercourse with other countries, are 
probably now more frequent than in former times. In 1.848 
there was a succession of such epidemics: first, measles, which 
carae from Mexico ; then hooping - cough, from California; 
diarrhoea succeeded, and last of all influenza. In the course of 
eight months, these epidemics, it was conjectured, cut off not less 
than one-tenth of the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, among 
whom were a largo portion of the children born that year. 3 

toutb ; that the excess was greatest among the young and the older portion of the popu¬ 
lation ; and that of those under 18 years of age it Was no less th&u 2,600. It further 
appears that in the preceding year (1840), which, however, was a year of muesli sickness, 
the deaths were 4320, and the births 1432, being an excess of 2898 deaths, t. c., the 
deaths were fully three times more than the bUths. It also appears that there 
were 6n5 blind, or nearly 1 in every 160 of the population, and 249 deaf, or less than 
one-half the number of blind. — Mm. Her. vol. xlvi. p, 397. 

* Of*the ravages of she venereal disease in the Sandwich Islands, wo have a fearful 
picture in the Hawaiian Spectator, vol. i. p, 257; hut supposing that picture not to bo 
overdrawn, it appears now to have lost much of its original virulence. In 1839, the 
physicians connected with the mission, in a. rciwrt relative to the health and disease of 
the islands, say, The venereal disease, which probably did once make Considerable 
havoc among this people, seems now to have so far worn itself out, that we seldom see 
ifc;w recently contracted, except about the harbours, and there not extensively; and 
very few deaths from it have occurred in our practice. Neither do we perceive that this 
disease materially retards the increase of population on these islands.— Ren. Board 
For. Mm, 1840, p. 149. 

1 he Sandw ich Islanders, like other barbarous tribos, laboured under great disad¬ 
vantages from want of the means of diminishing, yet facilitating, labour, which are so 
common among civilised nations. Not only was the tillage of the land carried on wholly 
by the hand, but all heavy burdens, house- timber, fuel, fowl, and other articles which 
in h.nglaurl and America aro conveyed from place to place by darts, waggons, horses, or 
other mechanical means, were carried on their backs. Though they appeared to consider 
this tin a matter of course, ye' the consequences of it were seen in the decrepit form:-, the 

broken-down constitutions, and the early graves of multitudes of the common people. _ 

Haw, Sped, vol. i, p, 54. 

Haw, Spect. vol. i, pp. 64, 69, 262. — Hiss. Her. vol, xxv. p. 871 ; vol. xlv. p, 
869; vol. xlvi, 1QB, 160. - Rap. Board For, Miss. 1845, p. 186. 
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PKOmCATIQiS of Christianity 


To those causes of depopulation, wo may add, that the Sand¬ 
wich Islanders, with few exceptions, do not regard, either in. 
health or sickness, the established laws of the Great Creator as 
to their manner of living. All their habits are wrong. They 
exercise little forethought, pay no regard to cautions for pre¬ 
serving health, live amidst filth and vermin, wear clothes in dry 
weather but take thorn off when it is wot and cold, sleep abroad 
in the night air, indulge freely in unwholesome food, and have 
nothing as suitable diet in sickness. When labouring under a 
raging fever, or suffering from influenza, they even plunge into 
cold water to allay the heat of their bodies. Indeed cold 
water is their main specific for every kind of sickness. 1 

The future destinies of the Sandwich Islanders it is impossible 
to predict; but there is room for apprehension that they may 
dwindle away like many of the American Indian tribes, until few 
or none of them are left, or they become merged in a foreign 
race. There is now growing up in the Sandwich Islands a new 
and increasing class, the children of foreigners by Hawaiian 
mothers, who are a more vigorous and enterprising race than 
the pure natives, and are perhaps destined to succeed or super¬ 
sede them, though not for a generation or two to come.' 2 This 
is a painful thought; but a change of race will probably before 
long take place in many parts of the world. The Anglo-Saxon 
races, in particular, are spreading themselves everywhere, and 
from their superior intelligence, vigour, and enterprise, they- are 
likely to supersede the native tribes of many of the countries in 
which they settle. 

In May 1853, the whole number of persons admitted into the 
church on examination and profession of their faith in Christ, 
since the commencement of the mission, as then reported, amount¬ 
ed to 38,544; the number admitted the preceding year was 
1641, and the whole number of members remaining in regular 
standing was 22,286. 3 The number of the members.who became 
the subjects of church discipline was a striking featuro in the 


1 .Alias, Her. vol. slvi. p. 1W. a Rep. Board For, .Mins. 1S43, p, ‘230. 

a These returns, however, appear to be incomplete* lu May 1851, two year;: before, 
the whole mitnber uf members admitted on ex ami tuition, was stated to be §0,201, arid 
the whole number of children baptised was 14,373 ; while by the returns of 1853, it was 
13,337,— Rep. Board Fm\ M'm* 1355. p, 130* —See also p* 140, 
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mission, to the Sandwich Islands; yet too unfavourable a conclu¬ 
sion must not be drawn from this circumstance. It should be 
remembered, that many of them were taken from the lowest 
depths of ignorance and moral debasement ; that habits of sin bad 
become with them a second nature; that they were surrounded 
by numerous and powerful temptations ; that they had . very in¬ 
distinct and often erroneous moral perceptions ; that they were 
without any proper sense of the worth, of character, and were not 
under those other multiplied, influences which co-operate so power¬ 
fully with the grace of God in restraining converts from sin in 
Christian lands; and that, as a natural consequence of all this, 
cases requiring the discipline of the church might bo expected to 
be much more numerous than in countries whore these evils are 
comparatively unknown, 1 These observations will, apply very 
generally to churches gathered from among the heathen, espe¬ 
cially if their numbers are considerable ; and wherever Scriptural 
church discipline is faithfully administered, we shall probably 
find not a few subjected to it. 

The congregations on tho Sabbath woro now much smaller than 
in the early years of the mission; there were many more of 
them, but tho average attendance was not greater than is common 
in England or America. The churches were, in general, much 
more numerous than the congregations. One, that of Hilo, in 
Hawaii, included upwards of 6000 members scattered over a dis¬ 
trict of five or six hundred square miles, the travelling from one 
part of which to another was rendered exceedingly difficult by 
intervening mountains, precipices, ravines, and rivers. It is plain 
that both the congregations and the churches needed far more 
instruction and care than it was possible for the missionaries to 
bestow ; but their lack of service was made up in some degree by 
native assistants. Though the attempt to raise up a native 
ministry had to a great extent failed, yet there were several 
who were ordained aa pastors of congregations, and others were 
licensed as preachers. There was a still greater number, who, 
though not ordained or licensed, exercised their gifts in preach¬ 
ing. exhorting, and in watching over sections of churches. 
They wore good, pious, evangelical men, and were of great 
service in carrying on tho work in the large, and often widely- 
1 Htip. Board For. fflW» 1653* p- 119.—Mias* Her. vol. &xxriL p. 195* 




scattered, congregations; though they were still too deficient iti 
knowledge and discretion, as well as in patience and stability of 
character, to render it safe to invest them with all the duties and 
responsibilities of pastors, and to leave them without superintend¬ 
ence and control. It is stated that they failed in government 
most, and that their intellectual resources were soon exhausted. 
Besides these, there was a numerous body of deacons, and a still 
more numerous class denominated fellow-helpers, consisting of 
persons of both sexes. The women conducted female meetings, 
and visited among the female portion of the community. 1 

An important change has been effected of late in this mission. 
The Sandwich Islands were considered as so far* evangelized, that 
it was deemed advisable to put them as far as possible on the 
same footing as stations of a home missionary society. Arrange¬ 
ments wore accordingly made between the Board and the mission¬ 
aries, by which a number of them are to be supported wholly by 
the people themselves; others are to be supported partly by 
them, and partly by the Board, while there are still a few of the 
agents who continue to derive their support entirely from the 
Board. 

Besides doing much to support the gospel among themselves, 
the Hawaiiaus now raise considerable contributions fer various 
Christian and benevolent objects, and they have lately com¬ 
menced efforts for sending the gospel to other islands ot the 
sea. During the year 1862, the churches in the Sandwich 
Islands contributed upwards of 24,000 dollars for these various 
objects. 3 

There are few things which we find more difficult than to form 
a correct estimate of the religious and moral results of missions. 
Physical changes, which are perceptible by the senses, it is cpin- 

1 Hiss. Her. vol, Mil. p, 420 ; vol. xliii. pp. 136, 160; vol. xiiv, p. 15: vol, xlv. 
pp. 10, 79, 85, 87 ; vol. xlvii, p. 336.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1845, p. 177. 

a Rep. Board For. Miss. 1853, pp, 139, 142, 151. 

In 1852, three missionaries from America, and two ot the natives, proceeded to 
Micronesia, distant about 2000 miles, and settled on two of the islands, Strong’* Island 
and Ascension Island. This mission, though sent out by the Board, is to bo supported 
in part by the Sandwich Island ere, who cot: triboted to it very lib rally. In 1853, a 
mission consisting entirely of natives was sent By the Haw.tiimi Missionary Society, 
which had been lately formed, to one of the Marquesas Islands, and is to be wholly 
supported by it.— Miss, Se)\ vol. xlviii, pp. 326, 554 vol. xlix. pp. 81, 83, 85, 87, 90. 
—,j?i i>. Jlaard For. Miss. IS53, p. 151. 
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purafcively easy to estimate and to describe; but religious and 
moral changes, involving as they do the state and roovetm 
the human heart, it is impossible for man to determine and de¬ 
lineate with certainty. Tins difficulty we have felt, in a very 
peculiar manner, in regard to the American mission in tho Sand- 
w.iel.i Islands. In Its earlier stages, exceedingly favourable ac¬ 
counts were given of its state and prospects; but after some years, 
it was found that much which had been taken for gold turned out 
to be dross. The aspect of the mission was, in fact, from time to 
time, very changeable; like a summer day in some countries, it 
v as now sunshine, now cloud. Even at the same period it would 
present ditlorent aspects, a bright side and a dark. Much also 
depended on the point from which it was viewed, whether from 
the state of heathenism and barbarism previously existing in the 
Sandwich Islands, or from the state of Christianity and^civiliza- 
tion in such countries as England or America. It strikes us, too, 
that many American missionaries are apt to make strong state¬ 
ments, not, we are persuaded, with the design of giving false or 
cxu^^ei ate d view? of things, but yet in some degree with this 
effect. The accounts of the mission in tho Sandwich Islands often 
appear, in fact, scarcely reconcilable with each other. The state¬ 
ments of the good done, it is not easy to reconcile with tho state¬ 
ments given at another time, or even at tho same time and by 
the same writer, of the evils still existing among the islanders, 
and even among the church members. .Never perhaps were the 
homely yet emphatic lines of Kalph Erskine more fully realized 
than in the Sandwich Island converts:—- 

u % good and evil oqual bent. 

I'm both a devil add a saint/' 

Hut after making all reasonable allowances, we cannot conclude 
without giving it as our opinion, that the American mission in tho 
Sandwich Islands is one of the most remarkable missions of modern 
times. ^ We know of no example of a nation raised, in so short a 
time, from the depths of heathenism and barbarism to such a 
place in the scale of Christianization and civilization as the Sand¬ 
wich Islanders have reached. We are quite aware that the 
mighty change is not to be attributed wholly to the missionaries, 
particularly as regards their civilization; other causes contri- 
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bated to this: but while they were the rimin instruments of 
their Christianization, even those other causes which promoted 
their civilization would have had .comparatively little effect, had 
it not been for thoir presence, labours, and influence. One would 
have thought that civilized nations would have hailed with wonder 
and delight the progress made by the savage inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands, and would have rejoiced to nurse and strengthen 
their infant Christianity and civilization. What, then, arc we to 
think of the government of France, which has ne ver ceased to 
pursue measures destructive of the new religion and the improved 
morals of the people, of the power and independence of the 
government, and, as a consequence, of all the improvements going 
on in the islands;—and all this with a view to base, selfish, 
paltry ends? What are we to think of certain representatives 
of England who pursued a similar mischievous course ? Even 
America is not altogether guiltless on this head, though her 
representatives did, for the most part, act a righteous and 
honourable part. 

SECT. VI,—NORTH AMERICA, 

Art. I. —Cherokee Country. 

1 .—East of the Mississippi. 

In 1817, the jiev, Cyrus Kingsbury, and Messrs Rail and 
Williams, settled m the district of Ohiekatnaugah, in the Chero¬ 
kee country, with the view of forming an establishment for pro¬ 
moting among the Indians the arts and habits of civilized life, as 
well as the knowledge of Christianity. 

In the preceding year, Mr Kingsbury, when on his way to the 
Cherokee country, with the view of making preparations for the 
establishment of the mission, passed through Washington, in pur¬ 
suance of his instructions, communicated the design of the Board 
to the heads of departments, arid solicited their patronage. They 
gave him a favourable hearing, expressed their, decided approba¬ 
tion of the design, and their disposition to render it every facility 
and aid which the laws would permit. The Secretary at War, 
by order of the President of the United States, informed him 



that, in the first instance, the agent for Indian affairs would he 
directed to erect a comfortable school-house, and another house 
for tho teacher and tho scholars who may board with him, in 
such part of the nation as may bo selected for the purpose, and 
also to furnish certain agricultural implements, with the view 
of introducing the art of husbandry among the pupils ; that when¬ 
ever he was informed that female children were received into the 
school, and that a female teacher was engaged capable of teaching 
them to spin, weave, and sew, he would furnish a loom and spin- 
ing-wheels, and pairs of cards, for their use; and that he would be 
directed, from time to time, to cause other school- houses to be 
erected, as they should become necessary, and as the prospects 
of ultimate success should justify the expenditure. The govern¬ 
ment subsequently gave the Board assurances of similar aid in 
establishing missions among the Choctaws, Chickasaws, arid Creeks, 
and expressed a particular desire that the instruction of these 
four tribes, by far the most numerous within the then limits of 
the United States, should go on at the same tamo. The attention 
of the Board- was now specially directed to the establishment of 
missions among the Indians, and it was prepared to enter into 
measures for this end with great energy and zeal. 

With the view of carrying out these enlarged designs, a 
plantation was purchased for the purposes of rural and domestic 
economy ; and tho missionary settlers in a short time erected 
upon it a commodious dwelling-house, a school-house, a mill, ami 
some other buildings: they also cultivated the land, and stocked 
it with the most useful domestic animals. Soon after their 
arrival, they also began to receive children into their family, to 
teach them the rudiments of the English language, the principles 
of Christianity, and the arts of civilized lifts. The progress of 
these youths in learning was uncommonly rapid : many of them, 
as lias often been remarked of the Indians, learned faster than 
an equal number of English children. Besides attending school 
daily, the children, male and female, had their regular hours of 
labour ; and it may be remarked that they worked much more 
cheerfully and constantly than could have been expected. They 
were remarkably mild and gentle iu their tempers, and were 
much less apt to quarrel than an equal number of White children. 
It is said, indeed, to be a general characteristic of the Cherokees, 
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that they are of a mild disposition, and not apt to quarrel, except 
when inflamed by whisky. The whole establishment was con¬ 
ducted with the strictest attention to order; the missionary 
settlers and their wives had each their appropriate employments ; 
the children also had their time regularly devoted to particular 
pursuits. 1 

The mission had not, however, been long begun, when a dark 
cloud threatened to come over it. It had been the intention of 
the United States government to procure an extended exchange 
of lands with the Cherokee a and other Indian nations residing on 
the east of the Mississippi, and to remove them into tho wilder¬ 
ness of tho Arkansas and of tho Missouri. The Cherokees being 
urgently pressed with proposals in reference to this measure, 
were in groat consternation and distress, and a delegation of 
twelve of their chief men was appointed by the council of the 
nation to proceed to Washington, to confer with the government 
relative to it. In the course of the negotiation, a principal 
argument employed by the Cherokees was, that their removal 
from their own country—where they had begun to cultivate 
the land, and had already made considerable progress in the 
arts of civilization, and where a system of instruction for their 
general improvement had commenced with the fairest pro¬ 
spect of success—into a boundless wilderness, where every¬ 
thing would invite and impol them to revert to the hunting, 
wandering, and savage life—would frustrate the desires of 
the better part of the nation, and destroy the hopes of their 
benevolent friends, and in effect doom them to extermination. 
This argument appears to have had- weight with the govern¬ 
ment; and the delegation, instead of finding themselves obliged 
to sign a virtual surrender of their country, had the satisfac¬ 
tion of putting their signatures to a treaty of a very different 
description. This treaty, after a cession of lands by the Chero¬ 
kees, in consideration of a portion of tho nation having emigrated 
to the Arkansas, and having had lands assigned to them in that 
quarter, secured to them the remainder of their country iu perpe¬ 
tuity ; and of the ceded lands, an appropriation was made of 
about 100,000 acres, for a perpetual school fund, to bo applied, 

1 Rep. Board For. Xfi*. 1816, p. 10,—Ibid. 1817, p. 15-Ibid. 1818, p. 17.—Ibid 
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under the direction of the President of the United States, to the 
instruction of the Cherokeos on the east side of the Mississippi, 
This was considered by all who wished woll to the American 
aborigines, as a signally auspicious event. The United States 
government appeared to be at this time anxious to promote the 
civilization and improvement of the Indian tribes. Congress 
shortly afterwards passed an act appropriating 10,000 dollars 
annually, to bo applied, under the direction ol‘ the President, to 
the instruction, of the Indian tribes . 1 

In the course of a. few years the mission was considerably ex- 
tended, as wiU appear from, the following table of the principal 
stations that were established:— 


Itatgim. 

Stations. 

1817. 

1820. 

1820. 

1822. 

1823. 

1828, 

1825, 

1827. 

Brainerd. 

Carmel. 

Creekpath. 

Hightower. 

Willstown. 

Haweift. 

Candy’s Creek. 

New Echota, 


With the view of carrying on the various objects of the mission, 
the Board sent, not only missionaries, but teachers, both male 
and female, farmers, and mechanics, as blacksmiths and carpen¬ 
ters, among the Cherokee,^ The missionaries, besides preaching 
the gospel in their immediate neighbourhood, made extensive 
tours through the Cherokee country, for the purpose of extend¬ 
ing the knowledge of it more widely among the Indians. Besides 
the boarding-schools, there were village schools established in 
different parts of the nation, the pupils of which still resided with 
their parents. The teaching of English to the Chorekees had 
been a favornate scheme with the Board ; but experience shewed 
that it was a more difficult thing to teach English, even to child¬ 
ren, than they had imagined; and though the teaching of it was 

1 Tracy's .Memoir of Jeremiah Starts, Baq£* p- 128,—Rep, Board For, 1SU>, 

p« 38,—IMtL p. CS. 

VOL. ill. 
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not given up, yet it was found necessary to teach the Cherokee 
language more generally in the schools. Considerable dissatis¬ 
faction was created in the minds of some of the parents, as well 
as of the children in the boarding-schools, on account of the labour 
and restraint, and also the correction, to which they wore sub¬ 
jected. Some parents took their children away on this account, 
and some of the scholars themselves, who, like children in all un¬ 
civilized countries, arc. little under the control of their parents, 
went away without their permission. The departure of pupils 
was often at that period Of their education when it was of most 
consequence that they should remain, being then prepared to 
make more rapid and more important progress than before. 
This is one of the trials to which those who labour for the bene ft 
of a heathen and uncivilized people are greatly exposed. The 
girls in the schools received very particular attention in regard to 
instruction, not only in the ordinary branches of education, but 
in. the common domestic employments of women, it being justly 
doomed a matter of great importance to prepare them for the 
future duties of wives and mothers, and for being an example to 
other females in tho nation. Considerable advantages resulted 
from the farming and other secular labours of the mission, parti¬ 
cularly in the way of affording employment to the pupils in the 
schools, and in furnishing the means of subsistence to the 
families of the missionaries, and to the children in the boarding- 
schools. 1 

It was, however, no easy task to carry on the varied and com¬ 
plicated measures necessary for the evangelization, education, 
and civilization of the Indians; the secular cares and operations of 
the mission appeal- to have been, in a peculiar manner, a source of 
difficulty. To carry on tho work of moral and religious instruction 
—to teach, provide for, and take care of a large number of chil¬ 
dren who had never before been either taught or governed—to 
manage farms and workshops and mills—to erect buildings, take 
journeys, and meet the various exigencies of the mission settle¬ 
ments, required a considerable number of persons, and they of 
different classes, for the various departments of the work. Now, 
it is scarcely possible to bring together a nember of persons, 

1 Itep, Board For. Mias. 1822, pp. So, 44,50.—Ibid. 1823, pp. HO, 75..Ibid. 1821, 

pp. 52, 54, 62.—Ibid. 3831, p. 60,—Eve vis's Memoir, p, 250. 
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male and female, from different ranks of life, and of different em¬ 
ployments, and to get them to act together harmoniously and effi¬ 
ciently in tho prosecution of a common object, even though it should 
be in different departments of the work, while on terms of perfect 
equality, and impelled only by the influence of Christian prin¬ 
ciple. The qualities, both of head and heart, which are neces¬ 
sary for this end, are much more rare than j.5 commonly imagined. 
In old societies, whether civil or religious, the path In which each 
individual is to walk ts marked out by law and custom, or it Is 
regulated by authority or positive contract, and there are a 
thousand salutary influences which preserve the peace and harmony 
of such communities. Hut it is very different with a missionary 
body, composed of different ranks and classes, especially if they 
are located in a wilderness, or are removed to a far distant land. 
There new circumstances exist, new relations are called into 
being, and new duties devolve on the members ; they are 
brought into close connexion with each other, ami this is apt to 
give rise to collisions, particularly if they were previously, as is 
probably the case, strangers and unknown to one another. I t 
would appear that something of this kind occurred among the 
agents engaged in the mission among the Cherokee Indians? and 
that other evils arose out of the location of so many persons at 
the same place, and of their being so much engrossed with secu¬ 
lar cares. 

After the experience of several years, the Board were led to 
draw, among others, the following conclusions, which we are 
persuaded are of much importance in the conduct of mis¬ 
sions :— 

1. That as the instruction of the heathen in Christian know¬ 
ledge and true piety is the great object of missions, this end should 
be held continually in view from the very commencement of a 
mission, and it should never be merged under a mass of secular 
cares. 

2. That tho number of missionaries and assistants iu one place 
should bo as small as is consistent with the duties of the station. 

3. That the secular labours of each station, even the largest, 
should be as few and simple as possible. 

•a. I hat, therefore, it is better that the natives should get 
mechanics to live among them, unconnected with any missionary 
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station, than that the attention of missionaries should be distracted 
by various and complicated labours.' 1 

"Within the last thirty years the Cherokee Indians had made 
very considerable advances in. civilization, Agriculture was now 
their chief employment, and their principal means of support. 
iFew or none of them lived by the chase; husbandry was the de¬ 
pendence of almost every family. The ground was unitormly 
cultivated by means of the plough, and not as formerly, by the 
hoe only, ' Towards the end of the 18th century there was 
scarcely a plough seen in the nation; now there wore JO23. 
They had also 7000 horses, 22,000 cattle, 46,000 swine, 2500 
sheep, 172 waggons, 81 grist-mills, 62 blacksmiths’ shops, and a 
number of public roads. Though many still failed in nabits of 
industry, and the more indolent sometimes trespassed upon the 
hospitality of the more industrious, yet most families provided, 
by the cultivation of their fields, for tho supply of their own wants, 
and many raised considerable quantities of corn for sale, but- 

1 Rep. Board For. .Miss. 1824, p, 45. 

In reference to differences and other evils among missionaries, we cannot refrain 
from here giving an extract from a Tetter written by Mr Ev&rtw, the admirable secretory 
of the Board, to a missionary among the Indians, in which be enters with great minute* 
ness into the discussion, of various perplexing questions that embarrassed the operations 
of the mission, In the conclusion of the letter, after referring to a want of brother); 
love, and of a public spirit, in regard to the common interests of the mission, and toft 
disposition to blamo one another, confessedly prevalent in some missions, he proceeds to 
the following strain of earnest expostulation " The Prudential Committee are appealed 
to most particularly for » remedy. Now, if tho committee were much wiser than they 
are, how could they apply ft remedy to such a case as this, when it is confessed that the 
parties live 4a habitual disregard of some of the plainest wunmands of the New Testa¬ 
ment, such os those that require them to ' love one another,’ and to bo f of the same 
mind and of the same judgmentand when, as is too apparent, each one ' seeks his 
own good,’ and few of then. ‘the things winch are Jesus Christ’s ’ 1 I do not apply these 
questions to any but those who have made the most ample confessions. The New Tes¬ 
tament is the grand Bircetory ' and where that fails of regulating the lives of mission- 
aries* what mix be done $ 

« One solemn appeal I would desire to make to every individual who reads or hears 
this latter. It is this :—If every other individual connected with missions should fail 
in his duly, 1 charge you to see that the souls of these poor Indians be not lost through 
your neglect. If your schools should be relinquished, and your mission-houses aban¬ 
doned to the owls, and weeds should take undisturbed possession of your fields ; if the 
government should become discouraged, and the enemies of the Red Men should triumph 
in their hopeless degradation j if the failure of Indian missions should bereave other 
na tions of spiritual knowledge, and the tide of Christian benevolence should experience 
a most disastrous ebb; if this course of calamity should be seen, to the dismay of Christ’s 
friends, and the exultation of his foes—resolve that you, will have no share in producing 
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faring for want of food, It was bolicved, was as rare as In any 
part of the civilized world* 

The arts of spinning and weaving were generally practised by 
the Cherokee women. There were in the nation 2488 spinning 
wheels, and 762 looms. Most of their garments were of their 
own spinning and weaving, from cotton, the produce of their own 
fields; though considerable quantities of cotton goods brought 
into the country were also worn by them, and even silk articles 
were not uncommon. If umbers of the men were dressed in cloth 
of foreign manufacture, as English broad cloths; but the greater 
part wore clothing of cotton, or a mixture of cotton and wool* the 
manufacture of their wives. Many of the Chcrokees were now as 
well dressed as the Whites around them j the manner of dress of 
both was for the most part substantially the same. Formerly, 
young persons felt awkward and ashamed to be seen in the dress 
of the Whites; now, they felt awkward and ashamed to appear 
without it. A part of the old people, both men and women, re- 

it; that pm will clear g&ur luvnds of it utterly ; that you will not spend your time m 
finding fault with others, but m a cheerful and thorough devotion of your strength to 
your own work, in your appropriate sphere of action. 

(i The plan of missions among the Indians may have defects which we have not yet 
di^covered 7 and there are some already discovered which do not admit of an immediate 
remedy ; but 1 am convinced there is no inch defect of plan as will excuse from blame 
in case of an utter failure. A great responsibility rests oti those who are in the fit) ' - 
a responsibility from which they cannot escape if they would, and from which they 
ought not to wish an escape possible ^ This responsibility consists, not in forming new 
theories so much as in taking up the cross daily, and following Ohrtit in the regen cm- 
tion. It appeai-s to me that the spirit of a true missionary would prompt to the excla¬ 
mation Woe is me if the yo$pel tc; not preached to thm heathen/ Woo is me if the 
souls of these Indium perish/ Let me do <t7iytkinf/~~lct me he anything, to sutserve 
this glorious purpose of saving them from ruin / 1 ” 

In another letter, written in 1821, he says— 1 ff The concerns of the Indian missions 
lie with great weight on my mind* Their situation is very critical* I do not apprehend 
thc?5r immediate danger of extinction ; but, unless I mistake, they arc in great danger 
oi coming far short of our reasonable expectations* 

* ' The question recurs—How shall this danger be averted ? let this question be well 
pondered, The Lord must build the house, or it will never be built. But how will ho 
build it? In my opinion, he will build it by an improved rMracter , a mure holy and 
self denying service in those whom he employs* in every department of the work, I do 
not believe a mere alteration of plan will do much. Some improvements suggested by 
experience may be valuable; but the great improvement to be desired in the Christian 
public, in the committee, and in missionaries, is greater love for the souls of the heathen, 
which will lead to a more active, cheerful, and successful prosecution of the work.” 

It is a weighty saying he has elsewhere -—** It is not an easy thing to conduct mis¬ 
sions M The weight of these words can be understood only by those who have had much 
practical experience of the work- —Evarts's Memoir, pp. 199* 203. 2fid. 




tained not indeed the original Indian dress, but that nearly which 
prevailed ten or twenty years before; but when those who wore 
now in the decline of life should pass away, the dross of the 
Cherokees, it was probable, would scarcely distinguish them from 
the White people. The improvement in dress had extended even 
to the children. Formerly, most of the children of both sexes 
went entirely naked during most of the year. .Now, there wore 
few or no families in which they were not habitually clothed. A 
Cherokee girl especially without decent clothing was rarely seen, 
There yet remained room for improvement in dress, but that 
improvement was going on with surprising rapidity. 

Except in the arts of spinning and weaving, but little progress 
had been made by the Cherokees in manufactures. A few, how¬ 
ever, were mechanics. 

Thu houses of the Oherokoes were of all sorts, from au elegant 
painted, or brick mansion, down to a very mean log cabin. Of 
the mass of the people, it may be stated, that they' lived, in com¬ 
fortable log houses—generally one, but frequently two storeys 
high-—sometimes of hewn, sometimes of unhewn logs—commonly 
with a wooden chimney and a iioor of puncheons, or what in JNew 
England is called slabs, conveniences which wore unknown to 
them in former times. 

In the furniture of their houses, perhaps, the mass of the 
Cherokees suffered more than in almost any other respect, by 
comparison with their White neighbours. Many of their houses 
wore furnished decently, and a few even elegantly; but they 
were not generally well furnished; numbers had scarcely any 
furniture. Improvement in this respect, however, was making 
rapid progress. 

In no respect, perhaps, was the progress of the Cherokees in 
civilization more evident than in the station assigned to woman. 
Though there was here room for improvement, yet in general they 
were allowed to hold their proper place. 

Polygamy, which had prevailed to some extent, was becoming 
rare. It was forbidden by law ; but the law, being as yet with- 
out any penalty annexed to it, had probably less influence than 
public opinion, which, considered tho practice as highly disreput¬ 
able. A few were still Hying in a state of polygamy ; but almost 
no ono entered into it. 
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Superstition still bore considerable sway among them ; but its 
influence was rapidly declining. Customs which it was onco in¬ 
famous to -violate were fast disappearing. Most of the young 
men appeared to be entirely ignorant of a large portion of their 
former superstitions. Ancient traditions were fading from me¬ 
mory, and could scarcely be collected if any one wished to commit 
them to paper. Conjuring, however, was still practised to a con¬ 
sider able extent by the old, and believed in by the less enlight¬ 
ened among the young. 

As to education, the number who could read and write the? 
English language was considerable, though it bore bat a small, 
proportion to the whole population. The number who could read 
their own language was much greater ; not less, it was supposed, 
than a majority of those between childhood and middle age could 
read it with more or less facility. The progress of education, 
however, could scarcely be called rapid; but an increasing desire 
for the education of their children was apparent among them. 3 

The Cherokees had even established among themselves a, well 
organized system of government, consisting of three branches, the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, with the safeguard of written 
laws and trial by jury. 2 

To these interesting statements, we have to add the singular fact 
of the invention of an alpha,bet for the Cherokee language, sylla- 
bical in its form and remarkably easy of acquisition, by a Chero¬ 
kee of the name of George G uess, a circumstance which was at 
once a striking indication of the progress of the Cherokee 
mind, and a powerful instrument of its further improvement. 
Ho had seen books, and it was said he bad an English spelling- 
book in his house; but he had no knowledge of any language 
except the Cherokee, Having, however, become acquainted with 
the principle of the alphabet, that written marks could be mado 
the symbol of sounds, he conceived the idea that all the syllables 
in the Cherokee language might be represented by distinct marks 
or characters. In collecting all the syllables in it which he could 
remember, he found they amounted to eighty-two, which were 
afterwards increased to eighty-five. In order to express these, 
he took the letters of the English alphabet for part of them, par- 

3 Miss, Unwed, xxjii. p, t!6{ ygL xxvi, p. 1S4 ; f$i. xxySl p* 80. 

6 litas, Sor* vol \>dv. pp. 198, 590* 
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tieularly tlie capitals, though not employing thorn to express the 
same sounds as in English ; others of our letters he modified, 
while some appear to have boen purely of his own invention - 
With these symbols ho set about writing letters; others of the 
Indians learned the use of them, and a correspondence was very soon 
begun between some of the Chcrokees oast of the Mississippi, and 
those in the west, at a distance of 500 miles. The invention ex¬ 
cited great interest among the Cherokees, and young men would 
travel groat, distances to be taught the new alphabet, and on 
returning to their native villages would teach it to others. So 
easy was the acquisition that an active Cherokee boy could learn 
to read his own language in a day, and not more than two or 
three days were ordinarily required lbr this purpose. lie would 
not, indeed, at first read fluently; but he would soon do so by 
practice. Within two or three years after the alphabet Was in¬ 
vented, a very large portion of the Cherokoes learned to read by 
means of it, though it was not known that there had been such a 
thing as a school in which it had been taught; and while as yet 
there were nft printed books in it, there was no part of the nation, 
it is said, where it was not understood. Mr Worcester, one of the 
missionaries, gave a decided preference to Guess’s alphabet over 
such an alphabet as the English, even though it were to be con¬ 
structed on philosophically perfect principles. In respect of sim¬ 
plicity it wiis greatly superior; and in no language, probably, 
could the art of reading be acquired with nearly the same facility. 
For writing, the characters were less adapted in point of form; 
but it might be hoped they would be so improved as to get over 
this disadvantage, while they possessed, a great advantage in the 
small number that were required: they were in fact a kind of 
short hand. The Cherokees became quite enthusiastic in favour 
o.f their own alphabet In their national council they rejected a 
proposal for substituting the English alphabet; they gave a medal 
to the inventor of so wonderful a method of writing their lan¬ 
guage; and in order that the nation might enjoy the full benefit 
of it, the government ordered at its own expense a fount of types 
in it, and also a fount of English types, a printing press, and the 
entire furniture of a printing office. A prospectus was issued for 
a newspaper, under the title of the Cherokee Phoenix, to be 
printed partly in Cherokee, partly in English; and the proposal 
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was ini mod lately carried into effect* E Has Boiidmofc* a Cherokee 
young man, who had received a good education, was appointed 
editor, with a salary of 800 dollars* The government also hired 
n. printer to superintend the printing office, to whom they gave 
400 dollars a year., and another printer who received 800. 

We thus see among the Cherokees the first printing press ever 
owned and employed by any tribe of Indians in North America; 
ihc first effort at writing and printing in characters of their own ; 
the first newspaper printed among them, and for their own special 
benefit ; the first editor of their own nation ; the com meu cement, 
in short; of an organised system for diffusing useful knowledge 
among them, 1 

We have entered into these details m regard to the progress of the 

J Mias. Her* mh nrl. p* 47; voh xxiii pp, 212, 882 ; vol. xx[y m pp, 163/831.-—Itep. 
Board For. Mm 1828, p. 71- 

In March 1828, Mr Evarts was introduced at Washington to Graves, John Rogers, 
James Rogers, Black Fox, and George Guess, who formed part of a delegation from 
the Arkansas Chorokees to the United States government-, “In Guess,” says he, * Y I 
felt a particular interest. He is very modest in appearance, a man about; fifty yearn 
old, dressed in the costume of the country ; that is, a hunting frock, pantaloons, 
moccasins, nnd a handkerchief tied round the head. The others were dressed m well* 
mid appeared in wtet'y respect as well, as m&mUv* of Congress generally* The Rogerses 
f.peak good English ; but Graves, Black Fox, and Guess spoke in Cherokee only* i 
naked Guess^ by David 13 row n as an interpreter, to tell me what induced him to form 
&n alphabet, and how he proceeded in doing it. 

£ ‘ Guess replied, that he had observed that many things wore found out by men and 
known in the world; but that tins knowledge escaped, and wsa$ lost for want of somo 
to preservo it ; that he had observed White people write things on paper, and Iv 
had seen books, and ho knew that what was written down remained and was not for- 
gotten; that he attempted therefore to fix certain marks for sounds; that he thought, 
if he could make things fast on the paper, It would be like catching a wild animal and 
taming it; that he found great diftioiiHy in proceeding with his alphabet, as he forgot 
the sounds which he had assigned to marks ; that lie was much puzzled aboti i a 
character for the hissing sound ; that when this point was settled, he proceeded easily 
and rapidly ; that Ids alphabet cost him a month’s study ; and that he afterwards made 
an alphabet for the pen, that is, for speedy writing, the characters of which he wrote 
under the corresponding characters of the other* The two alphabets have m great 
■resemblance to each other/ 3 — Eta rtfs A fmom, p, 805* 

li an early number of the Cherokee Pkcmu\ there is a curious and more detailed 
account of the process by which Guess formed his alphabet, but we do not know on 
what authority it rests > — ft Hr ChieFa,” says the writer, “is in appearance and habits 
a Ml Cherokee, though his grandfather, on Ms mother's side, was a White man-, He 
has no knowledge of any* language hnt the Cherokee, consequently in his invent 1 n of 
the alphabet lie had to depend entirely on his own native resources*" first 

thought of no way but to make a diameter for each word. He pursued this plan for 
about a year, in which time be had made several thousand characters* He was then 
convinced th t tbe object was not attainable in that way; but lie was not discouraged. 




Cherokee.?, because they are the most remarkable example of im¬ 
provement known among the Indians, and thus afford an interest¬ 
ing passage in the history of the human! family, particularly in the 
New World. After the attainments which the CberOkees had 
made, there is. no reason to question their capability of improve¬ 
ment ; and had they been allowed to go on unmolested, there is 
no ground for doubting that they might yet have attained, in their 
descendants, as high a stage of civilization as the most civilized 
nations of the world; and what was realised in the Chorokees, 
there is every reason to believe might have been effected as to 
other Indian tribes. 1 

But interesting as was the progress of the Cherokees, a dark 
cloud now came over their prospects. Though the proposal which 

He firmly believed that there wm pome way hi which the Cherokee language could he 
expressed on paper as well as the English ; and after trying several other methods, lie at 
length conceived the idea of dividing the words into parts. He had not proceeded £at 
on this plan before he found, to bis great satisfaction, that the same charaefceni would 
apply m different words, and the number of characters would he coxnpamtively few,” 
f( lu forming Ms characters, bo made some use of the English letter:? ns he found them 
in a spelling-book which he had in his possession. After commencing on the last* 
mentioned plan, I believe he completed his system in about a months— Her, vol. 
p. S&O. 

To persons contemplating the formation of a syllabic alphabet for other languages, 
the following observations by Mr Worcester may net be without their use The 
applicability of the syllabic method of writing to any particular language may always, 
as it appears to me, be decided by the answer to a single inquiry, Boos every syllable, 
or nearly every syllable in the language, terminate with a vowel sound? This is true 
of the Cherokee language, JSTo syllable ends with a consonant” *'*If the syllables <^£ 
any language are all open, that is, all end in a vowel sound, then the syllabic method 
practicable; if not, it is out of the question,” u But here, I may remark, that if I 
found man of the syllables open, the analogy of the Cherokee language would lead me to 
suspect that the exceptions were only apparent. A \Ybite man would not unfreqaenfly 
write ?i Cherokee word with a consonant terminating a syllable ; but let him get a good 
Cherokee scholar to divide the word for him distinctly into syllables, and he would find 
a vowel niter the Consonant which he bad not perceived. Thus the word for the 
number vei m^ a White man ■would write [ntl-quo-gi; but a Cherokee would v/rite it 
or ga-h^qno-(fi 3 the e, or, as a minority would have it, n> being scarcely 
perceptible to an unpractised ear .’—-Church Missionary Mdlipencer, toI 1y* pp* Off, 
67- 

Of late yearn a syllabic alphabet has been farmed by the Roy, James Evany, one of 
the Methodist missionaries in il$ Hudson’s Bay Company's territory, for the language 
of the Cree Indians ; a fount has', been cast of the characters, and a translation of the 
Gospel of John printed with them,—- Ibid, vol, iy. V* dS» 

1 Most of the improvements of the Cherokees which we have detailed they had made 
since 17^$, and particularly since 1803.— Panofdist^ voh iL 8.) p. 475. They were 
the result partly of missionary influence, but still more of other cau&cs.— Mm, Her, 
vob xsm pp. 80* 82. 
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was made some years before to remove them from tbeir ancient 
seats had been given ivp at the time by the United States govern¬ 
ment, it had been evident for several years past that the affairs 
of the Southern Indians, including the Cherokees, Creeks, Choc¬ 
taws, and Chickasaws, were drawing to a crisis - . 

The State of Georgia originally claimed, under a charter from 
the King of England, the whole country between its present west¬ 
ern boundary and the river Mississippi. Large tracts of land in 
the western part of this territory had been sold under a law of 
that Stab . The law was then repealed on pretence of some fraud 
in its enactment, the records of the State relating to it destroyed, 
and all tides under it were declared void and null. By this “ Ya- 
koo fraud,” as it was commonly called, many who had purchased 
land on the faith of the State wore reduced to poverty. Others 
took legal measures to defend their rights, and, in the end, the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that Georgia could 
not, by repealing her own law, deprive the purchasers of their 
right to what they had honestly bought, and that their claims 
were valid against the State. To procure the means of meeting 
these claims, Georgia ceded to the United States all her right, 
title, and claim to the jurisdiction and soil of the lands now com¬ 
prising the States of Alabama and Mississippi. The United States 
agreed to pay to Georgia the sum of 1,250,000 dollars from the 
first net proceeds of said lands, as a consideration for the expenses 
incurred by it in relation to said territory, and also to extinguish 
at their own expense, for the use of Georgia, as soon as the same 
could be obtained M peaceably, and on reasonable terms,” the 
Indian title to all lands then occupied by the Indians within the 
present lands of Georgia, This agreement was usually called 
tho “ Compact, of 1802,” and was “ ratified and confirmed” by the 
legislature of Georgia “in all its parts,” and declared “to be 
binding and conclusive on the said State, her government, and 
citizens, for ever,” In pursuance of this compact, tho United 
States had acquired for Georgia, by several treaties with tho 
Cherokee nation, by far the greater and more valuable part of 
their lands within the present lands of Georgia. But for several 
years past, the Cherokees had refused to sell any more of their 
country, and they had even enacted a law for punishing with death 
any chief who should attempt to do so. Georgia did notnood the 




lands, for her population was not more than seven inhabitants to 
a square mile; but she was afraid, that as the Oherokces were 
advancing so much in knowledge and civilization, they would soon 
so understand their own rights and interests that it would become 
impossible to got them to soil or exchange their country; and 
the avaricious part of her citizens coveted it, for money could be 
made by trading in its lands, and some parts of it contained gold 
mines. It was proposed that the State should take possession of 
it, divide the whole into small lots, and distribute them among her 
citizens by lottery. This plan appealed directly to the avarieo of 
every voter, for it promised him the chance of drawing an excel¬ 
lent farm, or perhaps a mine of gold. Scarcely a politician in the 
” State, therefore, dared do otherwise than bo in favour of the mea¬ 
sure, lost he should lose his place at the next election. The State 
clamorously urged the General Government to remove the Ohe- 
rokees, reproached it with bad faith for not having done it sooner, 
and threatened to take the work, into her own hands. 1 , 

In December 1827, the legislature of Georgia accordingly did 
proceed to assert the claim of that State to the Cherokee country 
in a- different way, and on different grounds, from any which had 
been previously attempted. It was now discovered that the Che- 
rokees had no title to their lands, that they were mere tenants- 
at-will, and that Georgia might take possession of them by force 
whenever she pleased I A long report containing these doctrines 
was adopted by both branches of the legislature, approved by the 
governor, and by him officially communicated to the President of 
the United States. 

In December 1828, the legislature of Georgia, proceeding on 
these principles, passed an act dividing that part of the Cherokee 
country which lay within the chartered limits of the State into 
five portions, and attaching each of'these portions to a contiguous 
county of the State, extending the Laws of Georgia over tho 
Whites resident within the limits now mentioned, and declaring, 
that after the 1st of June 1830, all Indians “ residing in said 
territory, and within any one of the counties aforesaid, shall be 
liable and subject to such laws and regulations as the legislature 
may hereafter prescribe.” It further declared, “ that all laws, 
usages, and customs, made, established, and in force, hi the said 

1 Tracy's Hist. p. 22$. 
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territory by the said Cherokee Indians, be, and the same are 
hereby, on and after the 1st day of June of 1830, declared null 
and voidand “ that no Indian, or descendant of Indian, resid¬ 
ing within the Creek or Cherokee nations of Indians, shall be 
deemed a competent witness, or a party to any suit, in any court 
created by the constitution or laws of the State to which a White 
man may bo a party.” 

This was injustice and oppression with a witness;—to roll the 
Indians of their country ; to overturn their go vernment and annul 
their laws; to subject them to laws to be made by their enemies; 
and yet to place them, in a great measure, beyond the protection 
of all law! 

Such proceedings were not confined to Georgia. After she had 
passed this iniquitous act, the States of Alabama and Mississippi 
adopted the same principles, and with a view to the same ends, 
namely, to make the condition of the Indians in their own country 
so intolerable, as to compel them to give up their lands, and re¬ 
move to the west. 

Hitherto the Indians had usually found a protector in the 
General Government, and they had been accustomed to speak of 
the president as their Father. But General Jackson, who had 
lately entered upon the office of president, early showed that he 
was ready to carry out the views of their enemies. On the pass¬ 
ing of the act of Georgia, a deputation of the Oherokees, then in 
Washington, addressed a remonstrance to him against it; but 
they were officially informed in reply that Indian nations residing 
within the chartered limits of any State, were subject to the legis¬ 
lation of that State, and that the president had no power to pro¬ 
tect them from it. This was an entirely new doctrine to the 
Oherokees, and was utterly at variance with the whole inter¬ 
course which they had held with the United States government 
during a period of more than half a century. 1 

The four south-western tribes of Indians, the Oherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, now resided upon lands which 
Came down to them from their forefathers through immemorial 
ages. These lands had never been in the possession of the 
Whites, nor had the title of the original possessors ever been 
abandoned by them, or in any way transferred to others. The 

1 Evarts’s Memoir, pp. 336, 342. — T nicy's Hist. p. 22f>. 
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inheritance without their own consent. 

Beside, numarbufi treaties were made between the United 
States and the Cherokees, by which their national character was 
acknowledged, and various reciprocal engagements entered into. 
The Cherokees placed themselves under the protection of the 
United Suites, implicitly reserving to themselves all their rights 
and interests not expressly surrendered. A definite national 
boundary was fixed ; they were left under their own government ; 
an express and solemn guaranteo was given them of all their 
lands not ceded to the United States ; and in one treaty this 
guarantee was declared to be for ever. Among other things, 
the Cherokees engaged not. to form compacts with any foreign 
power, with any separate State of the Union , or with individuals, 
They agreed that citizens of the United States should have aright 
of way, but only in one direction, through their country ; and 
that if an India?i should do injury to a citizen of the United 
States, he should be delivered up to be tried and punished. On 
the other hand, the United States offered thorn protection; en¬ 
gaged to punish citizens of the United States who should do any 
injury to them; abandoned White settlers on Cherokee lands to 
the discretion of the Cherokees ; stipulated that ‘White men should 
not hunt on their lands, nor even enter tlieir country without a 
passport. These treaties with the Indians were uniformly rati¬ 
fied with the same solemnity as treaties between the United States 
and the great powers of Europe ; and at tho commencement of 
General Washington’s administration, the great principles which 
were to be adopted in negotiating with tho Indians received the 
deliberate sanction of the senate before they were embodied in 
treaties with them. Among these principles were an inviolable 
guarantee, and the free consent of the Indians to terms fairly 
proposed and folly under,stood. 

Thus the matter stood on the basis of treatiesand with these 
the laws of the United States wore in strict conformity. While 
intruders into the Cherokee territory were subjected to heavy 
penalties; and this territory was described in the intercourse 
laws as not being within the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
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within the jurisdiction of any territorial district of tin? United 
States, and of course not within the jurisdiction of any State. 
Intruders were repeatedly expelled from the Cherokee territory, 
in pursuance of treaties and the Intercourse law, by the armed, 
force of the "United States, facts which show undeniably the in¬ 
dependence of the Chorokocs as a nation, and that no White man 
had arty right to settle on, much loss to take possession of, their 
lands. 

In this manner were the United States hound to tho Indians; 
and by the constitution of the national government, whenever 
the United States were bound as a whole, each State belonging 
to the Union was bound as a part It was not denied, even by 
those who took part against them, that, according to the plain 
meaning of the treaties with the Cherokees, and of the intercourse 
law, they were to be protected by the whole power of the United 
States against the laws of Georgia; and all tins wins plain, even 
if Georgia had never consented to these treaties, but had uni¬ 
formly protested against them. The fact, however, is, that 
Georgia had in numerous instances approved of the whole system 
of treating with the Indians, and had bound herself to that system 
as strongly as it was possible for a community to bind itself by 
the most solemn acts, 

Alabama, and Mississippi were equally under such engage¬ 
ments. It was stipulated, in the Compact of 1802, between the 
U cited States and Georgia, that whenever the territory bet wear 
the west line of Georgia and the river Mississippi should be formed 
into a new State, it should not be admitted into the Union, unless 
it formally agreed to be received upon the basis of the ordinance 
of 1787 in all respects, except in regard to the article forbidding 
slavery. When Mississippi, so late as 1816, and Alabama, in 
1819, applied to be admitted into the Union, congress prescribed, 
..rnong other things, that these States should expressly agree to 
be received upon that ordinance ; and the acts admitting them 
severally declared that they had expressly agreed to be received 
on tho basis ol that ordinance, lS T ow, in that ordinance there 
i& a provision that the States thus admitted should never encroach 
upon or invade the lands, customs, rights, property, or liberty 
of the Indians, unless in a just and lawful war, which could of 
course bo declared only by the United States government. 
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It may here be proper to add, that.the right of extinguishing 
the Indian'title to territory, or what was usually called* the right, 
of pre-emption; belonged, by the;constitution of jhe United Sta tes, 
to the General Government only, .The very Compact of 1802, on 
which Georgia so much ffisistcd, and which, by a solemn legisla¬ 
tive act, she declared to be binding on all her citizens for ever, 
debarred her from claiming the extinguishment of the title of the 
Cherokees to their country in any other way than by means of 
treaties, to bo negotiated with them by the. United State?* 1 
These circumstances rendered it necessary, or, at loast made it be 
considered as advisable, in the further prosecution of the object 
in view, to have some regard to constitutional forms. 

In May 1830, an act was passed by the Congress of the United 
States, providing for an exchange of lands with the Indians resid¬ 
ing in any of the States, and for their removal west of' the Missis¬ 
sippi. it placed in the hands of the executive half a million of 
dollars, to commence the work of removing them, according to 
a plan very imperfectly sketched in the act itself, but nowhere 
else described by the Jaws of the land, and never before sanc¬ 
tioned by the legislative and executive branches of the govern¬ 
ment. The words of the act professedly contemplated the volun¬ 
tary removal of the Indians* but it was perfectly well known), that 
they wore utterly opposed to removb'g, ‘and it was certain they 
would never remove with their free consent. This was well un¬ 
derstood by their enemies, and they could , have no hope of effect¬ 
ing their purpose unless by bribery and fraud, by false promises 
and unmanly threatenings, by oppressive laws and cruel deeds, 
and similar base and dishonourable means; but they-were pre¬ 
pared to stick at nothing by which they might accomplish their 
base and perfidious ends. 2 

Mr Evans, the Secretary of the Board, watched the proceed¬ 
ings jn reference to the Indians, with the deepest interest, and 
exerted himself most strenuously in their behalf; ho threw his 
whole soul into their cause. By his writings, by his counsels, by 
his correspondence, by his influence, he excited considerable inte¬ 
rest in their .behalf throughout the country, and among the better- 
principled members of congress. To General Jackson and his 
party, and the whole tribe of the supporters of Georgia, liis ox- 
J Evarts’s Memoir, pp. 333, StJO, 434, 415. s Md. p, 438. 
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pi>: ares of the injustice, the oppression, the baseness, the rapa¬ 
city, the perfidy, the political depravity of their measures, must 
have been most galling. Seldom Have the oppressed found such 
a 'friend; but this able and noble-minded man sunk under his 
exertions. His health had often been feeble, it now broke down, 
and after a few months more, he died. 1 

Georgia, finding herself supported by both the Executive go¬ 
vernment and the Congress of the United States, lost no time m 
carrying out her unprincipled plans. The Cherokee government 
nearly prostrated ; their council was forbidden to assemble; 
their laws declared null and void; their magistrates prohibited, 
under severe penalties, from enforcing therm; intoxicating drinks 
were introduced without restraint; their country was traversed 
by armed troops; their property plundered; their persons ar¬ 
rested and imprisoned; their land claimed by others and surveyed, 
and they themselves threatened with immediate ejectment. The 
Clierokees bore their 'wrongs with much more patience and reso¬ 
lution than could have been expected, yet great anxiety arid 
despondency prevailed among them. AH enterprise and improve¬ 
ment wore for the present at an end. They were careless about 
enlarging and cultivating their fields, or building themselves more 
comfortable houses, when they knew not but some of the 
Georgians might reap the fields which they had sown, and occupy 
the houses which they had built. Some abandoned themselves to 
idleness and intemperance. Their uncertainty and insecurity as 
to the future greatly aggravated their present sufferings. If they 
could not hold the country which had come down to them from 
thoir forefathers, and which had been secured to them by solemn 
treaties-and established laws, where could they hope to obtain a 
permanent dwelling-place ? If they could not trust, the pledges 
already given them, what pledges could they trust? They found 
themselves to bo under the control of a power which they could 
not resist, and in which they could not confide. Yet, amidst all 
their distresses they were still firm in their resolution never to 
abandon their homes, a striking proof of their attachment to their 
country, and of their unwillingness to exchange it for any other. 
To meet this state of feeling, Georgia had enacted a law that any 
Cherokee who should endeavour to prevent the selling of his 
1 Evarts'a Memoir, pp, 289, 310, 324. 328, 338, 357, 374, 409, 4l7. 
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country, should bo imprisoned in her penitentiary not less than 
1 four years, 1 ' 

In March 1831, Mr W ore ester, missionary 'at New Echota, Mr- 
Wheeler, the printer of the Cherokee Phwiix, and Mr Gann, 
another White mao residing'at that place* Mr Thompson, mission¬ 
ary-at Hightower, and Mr Proctor, teacher at Cannol, were ar? 
rested by a party of the jGeorgia military guard, arid conducted 
to Lauren.ceville, a place more than a hundred miles distant, where 
the- court for the county of Gwinnet was then sitting. These ar- 
■ rests were made without a warrant from any magistrate, or any 
civil precept whatever: the whole proceedings were entirely of a 
military character. That part pf the Cherokee country in which 
the missionary stations were'situated, had been lately declared' 
by the .authorities of the State of Georgia to be within its limits 
and under its jurisdiction, and it was enacted, among other things, 
by the legislature, that, all. White persons residing within the 
limits of the Cherokee nation without a licence from the governor, 
or such agent a: he,might appoint, and who should not have taken 
an oath to support the constitution-and laws of the Sta te, and to 
demean, themselves uprightly as citizens thereof, should be 
punished by confinement in the penitentiary, ami employed in 
hard labour- ior.a term of not, less than four years. 2 This law, 
which was recently enacted, was made, there was ground to be¬ 
lieve, with the special view of getting rid of the missionaries 
under the false idea that they endeavoured to persuade the Chcro- 
kees not to leave the country. The fact is they had abstained from 
all political interference with the Cherokees In the way of coun¬ 
selling or influencing their proceedings; but yet they had, with 
great propriety, made known to tin; people of the United Stales 
their views of the injustice and cruelty of compelling them either 
to'"give up their country and remove to the west-of the Mississippi, 
or to "submit to the laws of the State, under which they would in 
no long time inevitably perish; and they also exposed the false 
statements which were put forth by their enemies for the purpose 

1 Bep. BoartHAnv Miss, ,1881 ; ,p, 63,—Mias, Her, vol. xrviL p, 247.— E varies Memoir, 
p, 444, 

a This oath \vw Ytmlersto&d as not mcluding, but ay particularlu . intcjtdiny, an 
obligation to support the jurisdiction of Georgia over the Cherokees i the ..recognition of 
f his juru*tf£tion being the'ijflmediate design of the roqniromeat. s. Her. vol: x\\x.„ 
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of justifying their own iniquitous measures. But this was not the 
only ground of quarrel with tho missionaries. The authorities of 
the State of Georgia had charged it upon the govern mu at of tins 
United, States as a violation of the compact with it, that they had 
’ encouraged and aided efforts for the instruction and ciyilizatib 
the Clierokeos, inasmuch as the progress of knowledge among 
thorn had the effect of attaching them to their country and ren¬ 
dering them unwilling to part with their lands, which the govc • 
meat was conditionally hound to purchase for the benefit of that 
State ! The authorities of Georgia therefore wished to expel the 
missionaries from the country, because they were employed in 
oomraumcaung instruction to the Indians. 

On the missionaries and their fellow-prisoners being brought 
before the court, which was presided over by Judge Clayton, 
their counsel applied tor a writ of habeas corpus on the ground 
that the new law of Georgia was inconsistent with the constitution 
of the United States, The judge set aside this defence; but he 
declared, that as Mr Worcester held the office of a postmaster, and 
as all tho missionaries had been employed in expending appro¬ 
priations of money by tho United States lor civilizing the Indians, 
they were in some sense agents of the general government, and 
that consequently they did not come under the new law, the 
agents of the United States government being expressly exempted 
from the operation of the act. He denied the right of the Gene¬ 
ral Government to appoint such agents within the State of 
Georgia; yet the legislature had shewn so much complaisance 
to it as to make an exception in their favour. Messrs Worcester, 
Thompson, and Proctor, were accordingly discharged, while the 
ethers who were arrested with them wero bound over to the 
next term of the court. 

Wifji this decision the executive government and the legislature 
of Georgia were dissatisfied. One member of the legislature 
stated, that so far from its having been their intention to oxempt 
tho missionaries from the operation of the Jaw, the very object of 
it was to compel them to leave the country. It was, therefore, 
net to be expected chat tho matter would be allowed to remain 
where it was. Inquiry was now made at the Secretary of War, 
whether that department considered the missionaries as its agents; 
and though he evaded giving a direct answer, he stated cireum- 
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stances from which he intimated a negative conclusion might bo 
drawn. Mr Worcester was also removed from the office of post¬ 
master, so as to destroy tho special plea in regard to him. The 
difficulties in the way of applying to them the laws of Georgia 
being thus removed, tho governor of that State addressed letters 
to them, intimating, that unless they left the country without 
delay, they would be again arrested. 

The Rev. Mr Worcester and. Or Butler 'were accordingly 
arrested shortly after, as were also the Rev. Messrs Trott and 
ARLeod, two Methodist ministers. It might have been supposed 
that they would be treated with all tho civility and humanity 
which were compatible with their situation as prisoners; but 
instead of this, the grossest indignities were heaped upon them. 
After travelling three or four days, the last of which was the 
Sabbath, they reached Camp Gilmer, the bead-quarters of tho 
Georgia guard; and though it was tho day of holy rest, they were 
marched into it with sound of fife and drum. Here they were 
thrown into jail; but Mr M'Leod, whoso arrest had been inciden¬ 
tal, was dismissed two days after, and Messrs Worcester, Butler, 
and Trott, were, after near a fortnight’s imprisonment, liberated, 
on giving bail for their appearance at the next term of the Supe¬ 
rior Court. 

Having, according to their engagement, appeared in court at 
Laurenceville, Mr Worcester and Dr Butler were brought to trial, 
as were also Mr Trott, tlie Methodist missionary, and other eight 
persons, on a similar charge. The jury soon brought in a verdict 
of guilty against them all, and they were sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment and hard labour in the penitentiary at Miliedge- 
ville. On their arrival at the penitentiary, the governor offered 
to pardon them all on condition that they would hot again violate 
the laws of Georgia; that is, that they would either take the new 
oath involving an obligation to support the jurisdiction of Georgia 
over the Ciierokees, or leave the country. Mr Trott and the other 
prisoners promised to comply with this condition, and were re¬ 
leased; but Mr Worcester and Dr Butler nobly refused to give 
any such promise, and were shut up in prison to be treated as 
felons, associated with felons, and worked as felons for four years, 
their only crime, as stated in the bill eff indictment, consisting in 
being found where they had been expressly authorized by the 



government of the United States to be, quietly prosecuting thou) 
lab >r the improvement of the Chefrokoes which they were 
authorized by it to pursue, and their progress in which they had 
annually reported to it, and received from it, from time to tint'd, 
expressions of its approbation, and, till within the last year, its 
pecuniary aid. 

In the penitentiary there were about a hundred other prisoners. 
Mr Worcester and .Dr Butler were confined at night in separate 
rooms, in which there wero twenty-eight or thirty other prisoners; 
they were clad in a shirt and trowsers of coarse cotton, with the 
initials of their names and the term of their imprisonment painted 
on the breast in large characters; a blanket was furnished to them 
for a bed and covering at night; their food was coarse, but whole¬ 
some and sufficient in quantity. Mr Worcester .was omployed 
chiefly in a shop as a mechanic, and Dr Butler in turning a lathe 
■wheel; but their work, was not severe, and it is only due to tho 
keeper ni the penitentiary to state that ho showed them, during 
their confinement, great and unvaried kindness, and allowed them 
ovary indulgence which could be expected in their circumstances. 
INotwithstanding their confinement, they wore cheerful and happy, 
supported by the testimony of a good conscience, and by the con¬ 
solations which the gospel affords to those “ who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake .” 1 

The Board of Missions now addressed a memorial to General 
Jackson, the President of the United States, shewing that the 
mission among the Cherokees had been originally established, with 
the sanction of the United States government, and had all along 
been carried on with aid received from it; stating the circumstances 
of tho arrest and imprisonment of the missionaries; and exposing 
the fallacy of the grounds alleged m vindication of these acts, by a 
reference to the treaties with the Indians, and other official docu¬ 
ments, and even to the late Indian bill, in which it was provided, 
that no part of it should be so construed as to authorize measures 
In violation of any of tho treaties existing between the United 
States and any of the Indian tribes; complaining of the invasion 
of their property by Soldiers under the authority of the State of 
Georgia, laying claim to tho buildings, improvements, and other 

1 Miss. Her. yol. xxvii. gp, 79, Itio, 245,231, 283, 299, 8(53, 395; v,A. ximii. p. 19; 
yoL xxix * pp, 113, 134. 
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property at the missionary stations, and ejecting, or threatening 
to eject, the mission familiesand praying that the arm of the 
Executive may be interposed for the protection and deliverance 
of the missionaries^ and that they may he secured in the peaceful, 
prosecution of their labours among the Cherokees; and further, 
that the Attorney-General may be directed to commence a suit 
in the courts of the United States against the offending officers 
of the* State of Georgia, for the false imprisonment and other in¬ 
jurious treatment of the missionaries in violation of the treaties 
and laws of the Union, and of their rights as citizens of the 
same. 

To this memorial, the President directed the following answer 
to bo returned:—“ That having, on mature consideration, satisfied 
himself that the legislatures of the respective States have power 
to extend their laws over all persons living within their bound¬ 
aries, and that, when thus extended, the various Acts of Congress 
providing a mode of proceeding in eases of Indian intercourse 
inconsistent with these laws, become inoperative, he has no autho¬ 
rity to interfere under the circumstances stated in the memo¬ 
rial.” 1 

There was yet another tribunal in the United States to which 
an appeal might be made, the Supreme Court of Law. The case 
of Messrs ‘Worcester and Butler was accordingly brought before 
it, by a writ of error, and, upon consideration thereof, the Chief- 
Justice Marshal, who presided over this court, issued a mandate 
declaring the lately enacted law of the legislature of Georgia, 
under which they were imprisoned, to be contrary to the consti¬ 
tution, treaties, and laws of the United States, and reversing and 
annulling the sentence passed upon them, and requiring that 
they should be immediately set at liberty. 

Tins mandate was immediately laid before the court in Georgia 
by which they had been tried and condemned, and a motion was 
made by the counsel of the missionaries that the court reverse 
its former decision. But after the case had been argued at 
length, the motion was rejected. The court even refused to per¬ 
mit the motion or its own decision regarding it, or anything by 
which it might appear that such a motion had ever been made, to 
be entered on its records. 

1 Jttfp* Board For, Hiss. 1S82, pp, 109^ 174* 
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Immediately upon the refusal of the court in Georgia to obey 
the mandate of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
counsel for the missionaries presented a memorial in their behalf 
to his Excellency, W, .Lumpkin, the governor of that State, shew¬ 
ing in what .manner the mandate of the supreme court had been 
rejected by the State coart, and praying him to use the executive 
power entrusted to him, and discharge the prisoners, To this he 
refused to give any written reply, but he stated verbally that the 
prayer of the memorialists would not be complied with. 

Measures were now adopted for bringing before the Supremo 
Court of the United States the refusal of the court in Georgia 
to obey its mandate, The missionaries had previously been 
visited by a number of highly respectable gentlemen (among 
othors, by the late Attorney-General of the United States); and 
pressed not to appeal to the supreme court; and they were now 
again urged from various influential quarters to withdraw their 
suit, and it wits intimated to them that in that case they w ould 
immediately be set at liberty. The governor of Georgia himself 
appears to have felt much anxiety on the subject, and though ho 
made no direct or official communication to them, they Were often 
and earnestly solicited by persons in his confidence, and who came 
from him, to desist from the prosecution of thoir suit, and assured 
that if they did so, they would not long remain in prison. This 
was a course which they were long unwilling to take; but it 
would seem as if serious apprehensions were entertained, that in 
the then perplexed state of national affairs, their perseverance in 
their suit might be attended with hazard to the public interests of 
the country, and that, in particular, the authority of the Supreme 
Court of law would in all likelihood he prostrated, wit ere as if they 
yielded, it would be only not tested, and that if this was to he put 
to the test, it ought to be at a more favourable juncture. Consi¬ 
derable good had already accrued from the stand which they had 
made; little good, probably much evil, would arise from the fur¬ 
ther prosecution of their cause* They had gained a decision in 
the supreme court which might be of much importance to the 
Cherokecs; the law under which they had been imprisoned had 
lately been repealed, and if released, they would now be at liberty 
to return to their stations and resume their labours. Having 
taken all these circumstances into account, Messrs Worcester and 



Butter agreed to withdraw their suit, and having made intimation 
of this to the governor, they were set at liberty after an impri¬ 
sonment of sixteen months, and returned to the scenes of their 
former labours among the Oherokres . 1 

It is impossible to contemplate those proceedings of Georgia 
and of the United States government toward the Indians and tho 
missionaries, without mingled feelings of indignation, and grief, 
and shame. We blush for the land of the " .Pilgrim Fathers,” 
for the country of Penn and Washington, with its much-boasted 
republican institutions,—the vaunted asylum of Liberty, whither 
she was thought to have fled, when persecuted and proscribed in 
the Old World, but where, when Jter place was now sought, she 
was not to be found. We know of nothing equal to these pro¬ 
ceedings in the United States, except some of the worst doings of 
the worst governments in the worst times. They deeply implicate 
the character of the country throughout the civilized world, and 
not of the country only, but of republican institutions, of which 
she is the groat representative and model in modern times. Ame¬ 
rica, should know, that whatever may be the extent of her terri¬ 
tory, whatever the number of her population, whatever the amount 
of her power, whatever the magnitude of her trade and commerce, 
whatever the amplitude of her wealth, she will never be a great 

1 Hop. Board For. Miss, 1S32, pp, 03, 178,~Il}id. 1833, pj>. 9-5, 99.--Alias, Her. vol. 
xxviii. p. '129; vol. xxix. p. 109.—-Tracy’s Hist, pp, 250, 280. 

We cannot but here notice the humiliating position to which the government of the 
Tinted States, and also that of Georgia, were brought by their procedure regarding 
the Indians and the missionaries. We have already seen their acta pronounced by the 
Supreme Court of law of the United States to be " contrary to tho constitution, laws, 
and treaties " of the republic. Wo now find both of them mipplumts to the Prudential 
Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions. Shortly before the missionaries bad 
agreed to withdraw their suit, a letter was written, offering, on "informal authority, 
in behalf of the government of Georgia," that if the committee will station the mission¬ 
aries anywhere beyond the limits of Georgia, they shall be immediately discharged, 
"in a manner whip shall not attach to them the reproach of pardoned criminals; " 
and, “ in behalf of the government of the United States, that the relief which the con¬ 
sent of the Prudential Committee to the foregoing proposition will give to the constituted 
Authorities of Georgia, by enabling her, in the most efficient manner, to come to the 
support of tbo government and laws of the United States, will be gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged, and that the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will possess the con- 
jl<fonce, and wilt largely partake of the appropriations of the general government for 
the umsU oration of the condition of the Indians.’' 

To explain the above reference to Georgia being enabled “to come to the support of 
the government and laws of the United States," it may be necessary to state, that the 
doctrine ot miilijicv.tion. that is, of the right of a State to declare a Jaw of the United 
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country unless her greatness is founded on truth and righteousness, 
on integrity, justice, and benevolence. She has already done 
much to stain her honour by her treatment of the Indian and tho 
Negro races. That stain can never be wiped away; but she may 
yet redeem her character by. a future course of just and honour¬ 
able conduct toward her hitherto oppressed and miserable vic¬ 
tims. If this, however, is ever to be effected, it must be chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the people themselves, individually 
and collectively. In no country, perhaps, is tho government so 
much a reflection of the character of the population as in the 
United States, It is a concentration of their features — their pic¬ 
ture in miniature. Every man has thus something to do with 
the character of the government; every man, therefore, should, 
do his duty and exert himself to tho utmost not to support party 
or party interests, but to choose wise, intelligent, just, benevolent, 
hom-uradio men to make their laws and rule over them. 

Meanwhile, the work of taking possession of the Cherokee 
country went on. The whole of the Cherokee territory lying 
within the chartered limits of Georgia was surveyed and divided 
into lots of 140 acres each, and distributed by lottery among 
certain citizens of that State; the law, however, forbidding tho 
person drawing any lot on which there was the house or field of 

Stakes unccTistitutiona!, and to prevent its execution within her limits, had become pro 
dominant in Sooth Carolina, A convention called by the Ifig^Iatnrc of that State, bad 
published tm ordinance minifying tho existing revenue law of the United States, forbid¬ 
ding the Courts of tbe United States, their officers, and all other persons, to attempt to 
enforce that law in South Carolina ; an*l declaring, that if the genera1 government should 
attempt to force it, that State would withdraw from the Union; arid it had drafted 
ioen, and provided military storey to auatain its ordinance by force* If the missicii- 
wtfes should persevere in their suit, and the Supreme Court of the United States should 
attempt to enforce its decision in their favour* it waa feared that Georgia mi also 
Alabama and Mississippi, would join the nullifiei'x; and then there would bo four con- 
tigtitftiff States learned together to resist the general government by force. If tho pre* 
sident should sustain the supreme all these States would turn against him; if 

he should permit Georgia to triumph over the court, this would strengthen the cause 
of South Carolina. Georgia wished to support him against the nvHirers, but she did 
not dare to do so while it was ho likely that she herself would soon find it expedient to 
join them.—Tracy's Jffitt'i pp, 280 , 282. 

Such were the difficult and perplexing oircrumst&nce k—such the dilemma— in which 
the government of the United States now found itself* General Jackson, his cabinet, 
and Congress, had pursued a course ” contrary to the constitution, treaties, and laws 
of the United States-" and It was not long before they found others following the 
example which they had themselves set. Such is the consequence 1 of political 
depravity! 
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a Cherokee, to take possession of it, -until, his claim should be ex¬ 
tinguished. This prohibition,- however, it, was said, w is in many 
instances disregarded. The laws of Georgia wore also to some 
extent established. Counties were organized, courts held, and 
magistrates and other civil officers appointed. 

Hitherto the Cherokees, though they had been so much har¬ 
assed and distressed, were almost unanimous in their resolution 
not to remove from their country, unless they were driven away 
by force. When an agent of the government recently appeared 
iii their council, and proposed to them to meet commissioners 
from the United States government, for the purpose of making a 
treaty for ceding their country, they unanimously rejected the 
proposal without eyen a debate. But, after a time, much divi¬ 
sion of opinion arose among them on the question, whether it 
was expedient for them to make a treaty with the United States, 
and remove from their country. The parties who advocated and 
who opposed a treaty were both numerous, and manifested much 
warmth of feeling on the subject. Tempting offers had been 
made to induce the nation to cede their country, but without 
effect. Enrolling agents hail been sent among them to induce as 
many as possible to enrol as emigrants; and through their efforts 
considerable numbers were led to remove to the west of the 
Mississippi. Others, after having their wrongs and sufferings 
laid before the tribunals of the United States, without obtaining 
redress, and despairing of being reinstated in their rights, came 
to the conclusion, that ultimate removal would be unavoidable, 
and that it was expedient for them to make the best terms they 
could, without protracting a was ting, and unsuccessful opposition. 
The White settlers on the Cherokee lands were said already to 
outnumber the Cherokees themselves. The most corrupting ex¬ 
amples were continually set before them, and no art was left un¬ 
tried to draw them into internpevance, and every kind of de¬ 
bauchery. The continuance of this unsettled and distracting 
state of tilings for several successive years, and the great and 
increasing temptations to which they were constantly exposed, were 
destroying more and more all motives to industry, undermining 
their morals, rendering them familiar with scenes of iniquity, 
and augmenting among them the amount of poverty, vice, and 
wretchedness. 





In the winter of .1834 two delegations were sent by the Chero- 
kees to Washington, with a view to make some arrangements 
with the government of tho United States for the protection and 
preservation of their rights as a people. Tho one was appointed 
by the council of the nation, and represented that portion of it 
which was opposed to removing from their present country, and 
which was understood to embrace a largo majority of the whole. 
Their object was to obtain some stipulation from the United 
States, by which, if tlioy coaid not bo reinstated in all their for¬ 
mer rights and privileges ns an independent peoplo, they might 
secure a guarantee of tho lands which they still had in their 
possession, and relief from various evils under which, they suffered . 
L’he other delegation was appointed by that portion of the tribe 
which, though opposed to removal, if they could be restored to 
their former state, thought that, under existing eircumstances, 
this was not to be expected, and that it was therefore expedient 
for them to remove to the west of the Mississippi rather than re¬ 
main in their present country, under the laws of Georgia. The 
object of this delegation was therefore to secure for themselves, 
and those in whose behalf they acted, suitable remuneration for 
the property which they must leave behind them, ad opiate pro¬ 
vision for their comfortable removal, a good title to a sufficient 
quantity of land in their new country, &c. Nothing was accom¬ 
plished by the former delegation ; but with the latter, outlines of 
a treaty were agreed upon, the Rev. .T. F. Sehermerhorn acting 
as commissioner on the part of the United States government. 
'When, however, it was laid before the Cherokee nation, thoy re¬ 
fused to accede to it, and so it was broken off. 

There appears now to have been some .kind of reconciliation 
between the two parties, and delegates belonging to both, includ¬ 
ing Air Ross, die principal man in the party opposed to removal, 
proceeded to Washington, to carry on negotiations directly with 
the Secretary of War* 

In December 1835, after the departure of this deputation, 
another council was ealled by the Rev. J. F. Scherrrorhorn, the 
commissioner of the United States, which was attended by a por¬ 
tion of tho Cherokces who were in favour of removal. With 
these the outlines of a treaty were agreed upon, and another 
delegation was appointed to proceed to Washington, where, after 
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some modifications, it was approved Ijv the president, and rati¬ 
fied by the senate, though Mr- Ross, and the delegates associated 
with him, protested against it at every stage of its progress, as 
being unsatisfactory in its provisions, made contrary to the will 
of the nation, and with persons wholly unauthorized to transact 
such a business, circumstances which ought surely to have in¬ 
validated it with just and honourable men. 

By this treaty the Cherokeea ceded the whole of their country 
to the United States, and they were to be removed within two 
years to a territory west of the Mississippi. For their lands, 
improvements, buildings. &c. they were to receive 5,000,000 dol¬ 
lars, and 650,000 dollars to defray the expenses of their removal, 
and of sustaining them one year after arriving at their new 
homes. The buildings and improvements at the missionary sta¬ 
tions were to bo valued, and paid for in the same manner as the 
property of tho Chorokees ; and such missionaries and assistants 
as a committee of tho Cherokeea should designate, were to he 
allowed the same sum each from the public funds, as was allowed 
to the Chcrokeos. 

The great majority of the Olierokees were still decidedly op¬ 
posed to the treaty, and expressed their determination never to 
submit to it. Efforts were repeatedly made by them to negotiate 
a new treaty, or to have some modifications of those features of the 
one already made which were most obnoxious to the great body 
of the people. A new delegation repaired for this purpose to 
Washington at the opening of congress; but though their 
cause was represented by them in a most able and lucid manner, 
and though their endeavours were seconded by a remonstrance 
signed by almost the entire population of the tribe, and by nu¬ 
merous remonstrances from various portions of the citizens of the 
United States, no important alteration in the treaty complained 
of was obtained. 1 

It will bo recollected that the act of congress on which the 

1 Rep; Hoard For. Miss. 1882, p. 06. -Ibid. 1838, p. 85.—Ibid. 1834, p. 106.—Ibid. 
1835, p. 00.—Ibid. 1836, p. 88.-Ibid. 1837, 101.—Ibid. 1838, p. 120.—Miss. Hot, vol. 
xxxi. p. 201 ; vdL XXxxr. p. ISO. 

In the memorial which the delegation presented to boili houses of cougtcss, praying 
for an investigation of the facts relative to the treaty which they alleged was negotiated 
with persona wholly unauthorized by the Chorokees to act in their behalf, and yhieb, 
they asserted, bad ever been, and atill was,* disapproved hv at no-ten tiu-i of their people, 
they say, Under our present impieM' we fed it dm to on reel yes frankly to state 
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whole of those proceedings were founded, professed to contemplate 
the voluntary removal of the Indians. 1 What a commentary is 

V 

the whole o( this history on the words of the act! 

■Early in tho winter ol‘ 1837 preparations began to be made for 
the removal ot tho whole of the Oherokees from their father-land ; 
and as apprehensions were entertained that they would not sub¬ 
mit without resistance, numerous for (ideations were erected in 
different parts ot their country, and large bodies of troops were 
collected and stationed in them. Still the Chorokees could not 
be persuaded but that some event would occur which would pre¬ 
vent the execution of a treaty which in their eyes appeared so 
iniquitous and oppressive. They therefore remained quietly at 
their homes, making no preparations for their removal. They 
were, it was said, even more prompt and industrious than usual 
in planting their grounds and preparing for a crop the ensuing 
harvest. General Scott was sent to command the troops and re¬ 
move the Cherokeos, and on arriving in the country he issued a 
proclamation entreating them to yield without resistance, and 
spare him the painful necessity of shod ding blood. The day fixed 
by the treaty for their removal (May 23, 1838) arrived, and tho 
troops immediately commenced their operations. Families were 
taken from their houses and farms, leaving their furniture, fields, 
aed stock as they were, unprotected, to be possessed by they 
knew not whom, and were marched under strong guards to camps, 
which were to be their starting-places for a distant and a strange 
land. In the course of the following month nearly the whole of 
tho tribe were gathered into camps, and some thousands set out 
by land or water on their way to the .Arkansas country. 

Owing to the severe heat oi tho season, the emigration of the 
others was then suspended till the autumn. Meanwhile Mr floss 
and other principal men returned from Washington, and arrange¬ 
ments were understood to be made between them and the agents 
commissioned by the government of the United States to carry 

that tiie Cherokee people do not and will not recogime the obligation of the instrument 
of December 1835, We reject all its terms; we will receive none of its benefits* If it 
is to be enforced upon m r it will be by your superior strength* We shall otter no 
reustanee ; but pur vohmtari/ assent never will be yiddod. We are aware of the con- 
sequences; but* while suffering them in all their bitterness, wo ahull submit our cause 
to nu all-wise Mk# just God, in whose providence it is to maintain the cause of suffering 
innocence and unprotected feebleness."— Mis*. IIa\ vol. xxxiv, p. ViJ, 

1 E varu's M em. p* 438. 
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tho treaty into effect, by which the removal of the remainder 
would be accomplished in a manner more satisfactory to the Cho¬ 
re kees. Companies consisting of about a thousand each, were to 
follow one another, after intervals of a few days, till all were on 
their way. Each company was to be attended by a physician, with 
waggons or boats for carrying supplios, and also tho young, the aged, 
and the sick. Individuals selected by themselves were to provide 
supplies for them, and to have the chief direction of their move¬ 
ments, They were about 16,000 in number, and were divided 
into fourteen companies. The distance they had to travel was six or 
seven hundred miles ; and the several companies were from three 
months and a half to five and a half on the way. When it is con¬ 
sidered that they embraced all classes of the people, male and 
female, old and young, tho sick and the healthy ; that they had 
been detained within the narrow limits of their encampment four 
months before starting, meanwhile living on a diet to which they 
were unaccustomed, inactive, and exposed in various ways; that 
their journey was performed during the severest part of winter; 
that in the course of it they wero sheltered only by tents; that 
many of them were without adequate clothing, and sometimes 
in want of suitable and sufficient food, it will not appear wonder¬ 
ful that great distress and mortality wero the result. In the ten 
months which elapsed, from the day when they began to bo 
gathered into camps to the time when the last company arrived 
in the Arkansas country, it is stated that there died no fewer 
than 4000 or 4500, being, on an average, from thirteen to fifteen 
deaths a day, out of a population of 16,000, or more than one- 
fourth of the whole. .Nor does it appear that this dreadful sick¬ 
ness and mortality were owing to any negligence or bad treatment, 
or unnecessary exposure on the part of those who were engaged 
in currying their removal into effect. Ail the arrangements wore 
perhaps made and executed in as hum a no, careful, and efficient 
a manner as the nature of the measure admitted; and tho Indians 
received not a few acts of Christian kindness and hospitality from 
portions of the people iu the States through which they passed on 
their way to their new quarters. The sickness and mortality 
which prevailed among them were probably tho natural conse¬ 
quence of tho measure itself, and could not have been avoided by 
any precautions that might have been taken. Their sufferings, 
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however, were greatly aggravated by lawless Georgians, who 
rushed ravenously into the country, seized their property as soon 
as they were arrested, appropriated it to their own use, or sold 
it for a trifle to each other, before the eyes of its owner ; thus 
reducing even the rich to absolute indigence, and depriving 
families of comforts which they were about to need in their long 
and melancholy march. 1 

During the long period of agitation and anxiety which pre¬ 
ceded the removal of the Cherokoes to the Arkansas, it could riot 
bo expected that the mission should make progress. All its ope¬ 
rations were greatly deranged and embarrassed by the state of 
the political affairs of the Indians, and by the arrest and im¬ 
prisonment of the missionaries. Several of the stations it oven 
became necessary to relinquish. The mission premises at Haweis, 
whither Dr Butler had returned after his release from prison, 
were taken possession of, partly by force, partly by fraud, by 
the person claiming, under the lottery system, the land on which 
they stood. Mr Worcester was compelled, in like manner, to 
give up those at New Eohota. The Cherokees, considering them¬ 
selves to be oppressed and spoiled of their most valued rights by 
a Christian nation, extensively imbibed a deep prejudice against 
Americans and their religion, and against the missionaries as 
citizens of the United States, and as, therefore, in some degree, 
accessory to the injuries done to themselves. Instead of advanc¬ 
ing as a nation in civilization, as they had been doing in former 
years, they appeared to go backward. Idleness, gambling, in¬ 
temperance, and lewdness prevailed among them to an alarming 
degree. The members of the churches, as yet but partially 
instructed, and many of them living remote from their teachers, 
were daily exposed to numerous and powerful temptations; and 
a number of them fell before them, particularly through partaking 
of intoxicating drinks, to which they were artfully allured. In¬ 
deed, almost the whole nation were so much engrossed with their 
political troubles and prospects, that they were unable to give a 
profitable attention to any other subject. Most of the church 
members, however, held fast their integrity, and not a few 
“ adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour by a life and con- 

1 Hep. Board, 1837, p, 10i.‘— Ibid* 3838* p. 120*— ibid 1S39, p. 135.—Tracy's Hist, 
p. 371. 




vocation becoming the gospel.” The schools also were carried 
on, and the desire of the people to have their children educated 
was obviously increasing, Besides the schools previously in 
existence, circulating schools were now established, imdei native 
teachers, in different parts of the country. Each teacher had 
under his cafe a number of schools, which he taught on suc¬ 
cessive days of tlio week. In this way, many, both old and 
young, learned to read their own language. The plan was pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to the teaching of the Cherokee language, which 
was of so easy acquisition by means of its Syllabic Alphabet. 1 

Some of the missionaries and teachers followed the Cherokecs 
io f their new country, 2 and of the mission iu that quarter we shall 
proceed shortly to give an account; but before closing the history 
of that in the east of the Mississippi, wo must relate a very tragi¬ 
cal event, though it took place in the country to the west. 

In June 1839, shortly after the close of a council, in which 
much party heat had been manifested, Major Ridge, his son 
John Ridge, and Mr Elias Boudinbt, the editor of the Cherokee 
J?hwaii i , were assassinated. The first was waylaid on the road, 
forty or fifty miles from homo, and shot. His son was taken 
from his bed early in the morning, and nearly cut in pieces with 
knives, Mr Boudinot was decoyed away from a house which he 
was erecting a short distance from his residence, and then set 
upon with knives and hatchets ; he survived his wounds just 
long enough for his wife aud friends to reach him, but he was 
then speechless and insensible to surrounding objects. AU these 
murders were committed on the same day, so that they were pro¬ 
bably the result of combination, and were the deeds of different 
actors. The treaty of December 1835 had been made in viola¬ 
tion of a law of the Oherokees, forbidding any chief, on penalty 
of death, to treat for the cession of their lands. The three indi¬ 
viduals now mentioned took an active part in negotiating the 
treaty with the United States government, and iu carrying it 
into effect, in opposition to the views of the Cherokee govern¬ 
ment, and a large majority of the people. Threats against their 
lives had often been uttered, and now they were treacherously 

5 Hop. Board Pot. Miss. 1832, pp. 89-82.—IW1. 1833, p, &6.~Ildd. 1834. pp. 102, 
1 Of!.— Ibid. 1835, p. 88.— Ibid. 1838, p. 87..— Miss. Her. vol. xxx. p. 193. 

5 Rap. Board For. Miss, 1830, p. 137. 
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executed The troops of the United States patrolled the Chero¬ 
kee country for many months, for the purpose of apprehending 
the murderers, hut without success. 1 


II West of the, Mississippi. 

In July 1S20, the Rev. A Finney and C. Washburn, and Messrs 
J. .Hitchcock and J. Orr, after a long and toilsome journey, ar¬ 
rived in the Arkansas territory, among 1 a portion of tiie Cherokee 
nation, about 6000 in number, who, within the last four years, in 
consequence of an exchange of lands with the government of the 
United States, had emigrated to the west, of the Mississippi, 
Here they commenced a, station, which they called Dwight; but 
the circumstances attending a settlement ill a new country, pre¬ 
sented for some years serious obstacles to tin* successful establish¬ 
ment of schools, and to tlio progress of Christianity among the 

In May 1828 a new treaty was entered, into on behalf of the 
Cherokees of the Arkansas with the United States government, 
for an exchange of the country then occupied by them for other 
lands lying to the west. During the preceding winter nine of 
tlieir principal men had proceeded to Washington as a delegation 
from the nation, chiefly for the purpose of obtaining a survey of 
their territory, and a definite settlement of its limits; but the 
United States government had already formed the scheme of re¬ 
moving the various tribes of Indians, whose country lay east of 
the Mississippi, to a territory west of that river; and though the 
delegates had no authority to make any new treaty of this kind, 
they were induced at Washington to agree to it. The nows of it, 
when first received by the people, created great dissatisfaction 
among them, as the delegates were not authorized to sell or ex¬ 
change their land, but, on the contrary, were prohibited from 
doing so .by a standing law of the nation. Afterwards, however, 
when matters were more fully considered by them, the exchange 

a Miss. Her. vol xzxv* p, 361.—Eep* Board For, Miss. j>. 13#,—Ibid, 1840, 
p, 171 .—Tracy's Hist. p> 400, 

s Rep. Board For, Misa 1820^ p* 57*—1SSJ1, p. 71.—Alisa Hot. roh xxiii, 
i>. 3 && 
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was generally thought to bo advantageous, and. they became re¬ 
conciled to it. Besides various grants of money to the Cherokees, 
to the amount of neatly 70,000 dollars, the United States govern¬ 
ment agreed to pay 2000 dollars annually for ten years, to be 
expended, under the direction of the president, in the education 
of their children in letters and the mechanic arts, and 1000 dol¬ 
lars towards the purchase of a printing press and typos, and. also 
500 dollars to George Guess, for the benefit he had conferred on 
the nation by the invention of an alphabet for their language; 
and it promised to remove from the new territory all Whites, 
and every other description of persons who might be unacceptable 
to the Cherokees, and to prevent them intruding upon them ever 
after. 1 

Though the Cherokces had to remove to no great distance, 
and the difficulties of the journey were inconsiderable, yet the 
consequences of their removal were most disastrous. Many o) 
them died in consequence ot exposure and fatigue, want ot m it- 
ablo food and clothing, and comfortable dwellings. IN or did the 
evils end with their journey. iMo sooner had the poor Indians 
taken possession of their new territory, where they were to enjoy 
protection from IVliito men, than a host of traders, understanding 
that they were shortly to receive a considerable sum of money 
from the United States government for the lands they had lately 
given up, came into the neighbourhood with large quantities of 
whisky, in the hope of robbing them of it in exchange for their 
“ lire water.” In this they were but too successful. The en¬ 
gagement of the government not being fulfilled at the time ex¬ 
pected, and no provision being made by law tor fulfilling it here¬ 
after, the Indians sold their claims tor what they could get, and 
expended most of the avails in the purchase of whisky. There 
was more drunkenness in six months than in the whole six 
years before. Men, women, and children, were daily to be seen 
in a state of brutal intoxication. Gambling, fighting, debauchery, 
murder, and every evil work, were among tho sad results. Hap¬ 
pily, however, the agent of tho United States interposed, and 
enforced the laws against the introduction of spirituous liquors, 
and succeeded, to a great extent, in checking their sale." 

» Mias. Her. vo). xxiv. p. 29L— Rep. Board For. Miss. 182.'. p. 88. 

a Mies- Her. voL xxvi, PP . 254, 209.-Rep. Board For. Min. 1830, p. Sb.-Ibid. 
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Several stations were established in the now territory, and 
meetings for religious worship were held regularly at each of 
them on the Sabbath, and occasionally at other times. The con¬ 
gregations were respectable as to numbers, and the attention was 
very encouraging. Great seriousness prevailed among the people, 
ami a number, it was hoped, became partakers of divine grace. 
Some of these were men of much intelligence and firmness of char¬ 
acter ; they possessed tho respect and confidence of their nation, 
and promised to exert a salutary influence upon the intellectual 
and religious condition of their countrymen. Improvement in tho 
social and moral habits of tho people was everywhere visible. 
They wore enlarging their farms, building more comfortable 
dwellings, and beginning to enjoy most of the conveniences of 
life. Of the pupils educated in the school at Dwight, a number 
were employed by merchants jis clerks; one was a physician ; one 
the national secretary ; one a district judge ; and two clerks of 
tlie two houses of the national legislature. 1 These names may 
convey to our minds higher ideas than the reality; yet still they 
do indicate a very considerable improvement in the character and 
condition of a tribe of Indians. 

In 1838 and the year following, a great accession was made to 
tho Cherokee tribe west of the Mississippi by the immigration of 
the great body of the nation from their country east of that liver. 
The jealousies and*animosities which had of late years prevailed 
so much in the old country were brought to the new territory, 
and other causes of disagreement now arose between the old and 
the new settlers as to how they should be governed; but after 
some time their- political divisions appeared to be healed, A ge¬ 
neral government was organized, the constitution and laws in 
force in the old country having been revised and adopted by all 
parties. Still, however, the Indians were in a very distracted 
state. A propensity to outrage and regardlessness of law exten¬ 
sively prevailed; neither life nor property was safe ; assaults and 
murder were acts of frequent occurrence. Fresh animosities 
broke out among them, particularly on the part of the old settlers 
against the new; they alleged they had been wrongfully dealt 
with by the introduction of the whole body of the nation into the 

1 Hep, Board Fdt. Mine. 1881, p. 84.—Ibid. 1882, pp. 105, 108.— Ibid. 1833, p. 102 
—Ibid. 1834, 100. 
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territory which rightfully belonged to them; but though these 
dissensions threatened at times the dismemberment of the tribe, 
and the division of the country, matters were at length settled 
on principles which appeared to be satisfactory to the several 
parties. Such dissensions, however, added to all the hindrances 
growing out of a new settlement in an uncultivated country, could 
not fail to exercise a very unfavourable influence on the mission, 
and check its progress. The number of missionaries and other 
labourers in the mission was also greatly reduced from what it 
was in former years, and though two or three other stations worn 
occupied, it was never afterwards placed on the same efficient 
footing it was before. 1 

Though the mission among the Cherokcea has not fulfilled the 
hopes inspired by its early promise, yet the disappointment which 
has been experienced in regard to it, is to be attributed much 
more to the White people, and their iniquitous acts, than to the 
Indi an s themselves. Had they been allowed to remain undis¬ 
turbed in their own country, or had they even removed, cordially 
and harmoniously, to the territory which they now occupy, we 
might not improbably have witnessed one of the most interesting 
examples of the progress of the gospel and of civilization which 
the world has ever seen. But when we turn to the scenes through 
which they passed; when we call to mind the wrongs which they 
suffered ; when we think of the dissensions, and animosities, and 
deadly strifes which were sown among them ; when wo take all 
these circumstances into account, the wonder is, not that so littlo 
has boon accomplished, but that all has not been lost. 

We are not oven yet without the hope that, provided they are 
not disturbed by the United States government, or by the intru¬ 
sion of unprincipled White people, a foundation has already been 
laid for their future and permanent improvement. The Cherokees 
are still a numerous tribe, being estimated at about 18,000 souls, 
and they are in advance of all. other Indians in intelligence and 
civilization. Their government is before that of any other tribe, 
and it is said to be in the main well administered. Justice is 
meted out to criminals with a good deal of promptness and 
energy, Tho progress made by the nation in temperance was 

: R'p. Board For. Alisa. 183V p. ISO.- lin'd. 1S40, p. 171.— Ibid. 1841,pp. 175, 177. 
—Ibid. 1816, p. 206.— Ibid. I?4J. p. 130—Tracy's Hist. p. 400. 
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very encouraging. There were about 3000 members of the 
Cherokee Temperance Society, who had pledged themselves to 
entire abstinence Jr cm all intoxicating drinks; and the general 
sentiment of the people was against the sale of intoxicating 
Lguors within their territory. Indeed, the introduction of such 
liquors was rigorously prohibited by law ; and though legal enact- 
men ts were, as in other countries, sometimes evaded, the chief 
blame of this lay at the door of their White neighbours. Schools 
were established and maintained among them at the expense of 
the nation. In ability to read and write, there wero not many 
portions of the civilized world which will boar comparison with 
them, The structure of their alphabet furnished great facilities 
for taking the first steps in acquiring knowledge. By means of 
it, reading and writing were learned at the same time. Some of 
the more wealthy Indians sent .their children to schools of a 
higher order in the United States. A number of works had been 
printed in the Cherokee language, among which were various 
books of the New Testament, and a small portion of the Old. 
Many of the people were fond of reading, and some were able to 
read English as well as their own language. 1 

In 1852 the members of the churches in the Cherokee nation, 
five in number, amounted to 231. The progress of religion 
among them was less satisfactory than the state of education and 
civilization. 2 


Abt, II.— Choctaw Country, 


In May 1818, the Rev. Mr Kingsbury and Mr L. S. Williams left 
the settlement of Brainerd, in the Cherokee territory, cast of the 
Mississippi, and proceeded to the Choctaw country, about 400 
miles to tho south-west, with the view of forming a similar estab¬ 
lishment among the Indians in that quarter, a measure to which 
the United States government had promised its aid and encour¬ 
agement. To this station they gave the name of Eliot, in memory 
of the venerable “ Apostle of the Indians.” Here, after much 
anxiety and toil in clearing tho land, and in erecting houses, they 

1 Bop. Board For. Miss, 1844,, p. SjJ&— Ibid. 1845, p. 58.—Ibid. 1848, pp. 255, 287, 
—Ibid. 1850, p. 189.—Ibid. 1852, p. 149.—Miss. Her. vol. xlvii. p. hij. 

1 Hep. Board For. Miss. 1350, p. 188.—Ibid. 1852, p. 148. 
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opened a school for the children of the Choctaw Indians, In this 
department of the mission, the Indians themselves manifested the 
deepest interest, and of this they gave such unequivocal proofs 
as are perhaps without a parallel among unenlightened and un¬ 
civilized tribes. Three or four years before, the Choctaws 1 
sold a tract of country to the United States, for which they were 
to receive 6000 dollars annually for seventeen years. The nation 
was divided into three districts, called the Upper, the Lower, and 
the Six towns ; and each of these districts voted the sum of 2000 
dollars, the proportion due to it, for the establishment of a school 
similar to that at Br&inerd, only it was provided by the Six towns’ 
district, that the half of its annuity should bo appropriated to the 
erection and support of a blacksmith’s shop, with iron, and the 
necessary utensils, for the accommodation of the Indians. Besides 
these sums, the Choctaws appropriated other considerable contri¬ 
butions to the schools. According to these resolutions, they were 
to contribute about 100,000 dollars to the education of their chil¬ 
dren, It was the endeavour of the missionaries to impress on 
their minds the advantages of instruction, and the propriety of 
their contributing towards the education of their own children, as 
they considered it as in every point of view of great importance 
that they should learn to help themselves. By commencing on a 
liberal and extensive scale for their improvement, they drew forth 
a spirit of liberality on their part, as unexpected as it was encour¬ 
aging. 1 

In conformity with the grant of the Choctaws, a new settle¬ 
ment was begun in the district of the flower towns, at a place 
about 100 miles south-east from Eliot. To this station was 
assigned the appropriate name of Mayhew; and another was 
after wards formed in the district of the Six towns. The Choc¬ 
taws, of the Upper and Lower towns, or as they are otherwise 
called, the western and north-eastern districts, made great advan¬ 
ces, in the course of a few years, in civilization and good morals. 
It may fairly bo questioned whether there has ever been witnessed, 
in any part of the uncivilized world, a greater improvement than was 
effected in the civil and moral condition of the Choctaws in these 
two districts. Their fields were never before cultivated with so 

1 lisp, Board For. Mias. 1818, p. 23.—Ibid. 181!*, pp. 41, 45.—ibid. 1820, p. 52,— 
Panoplist, vol. xiv. p. 389.—Miss. Hor. toI, xvi. p. 188.—Evartss's Mciuoir, p, 128. 
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much i/ulus try, or kept ir? so good order. They now possessed 
great numbers of cattle, horses, hogs, and other animals, Ihcy 
had also among them blacksmiths, carpenters, and coopers 
shops; ploughs, spinning-wheels, and looms. At councils and 
other-largo meetings, they appeared comfortably; and some of 
them richly, dressed, A great desire was manifested by them to 
obtain furniture for their houses, and some were already supplied 
in a manner not inferior to new settlers in other parts of the 
country. They had organised a regular civil government, and 
enacted a code of laws, embracing, among other' points, murder, 
infanticide, theft, marriage, polygamy, trespass, false testimony, 
enclosures of fields, making of wells, and settling of estates. They 
also abolished some old and injurious customs, though interwoven 
with their strongest prejudices and superstitions. Formerly in¬ 
temperance was general among them. Not only -money, but 
when that was wanting, clothes, blankets, guns, in short, every 
kind of property, would be freely given in exchange for whisky. 
Now intoxication was scarcely to be seen among them, except on 
the borders of the White Settlements ; not that they had all lost 
their appetite for whisky, or that a majority of thorn were re¬ 
strained from intemperance by the force of moral principle ; but 
so sensible were the General Councils of the nation ot the evils of 
the “ fire waters/’’ as they were not inappropriately called, that they 
passed laws strictly prohibiting tlie introduction of them into the 
country as an article of traffic. It must not indeed be supposed 
that all these improvements were the direct results of missionary 
labours. Enlightened chiefs took the lead in the work of refor¬ 
mation, and it was through then* influence and exertions that some 
of the most important of these changes were effected. Tot it 
must also be admitted, that whatever of good these chiefs did for 
their people was owing, in a considerable degree, to the enlight¬ 
ening and sanctifying influences of the gospel. 1 

But though the Choctaws, in the western and north-eastern 
districts of the nation, made great advances in civilization, they 
for many years manifested in general much indifference to reli¬ 
gious instruction. After ten years, however, of comparatively 
fruitless labour, there was the appearance of a richer harvest. 

In August 1828 there commenced a remarkable awakening on 
1 Misa„ Her. tgI« xx?. pi 121 <—Hop, Board For, Mi&a> 1823, p, 150. 
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the subject of religion among the Choctaws in different parts of 
the country ; it. extended even to the south-eastern district, where 
the gospel had hitherto excited little attention. They now mani¬ 
fested great desire for instruction ; no listlessness nor indifference 
was to be seen among them. Some who before were violent 
opp users of the gospel, now became its zealous friends. Old 
men, whom once it was thought nothing could move, were among 
the first- who were affected. Warriors, who had never before 
brien known to weep, were now dissolved in tears. Many anxiously 
inquired wliat they should do to be sawed. They laid aside, not 
only their vices, but their amusements. Instead of assembling for 
ball-plays and dances as formerly, they now met for prayer and 
praise, and to converse on subjects connected with their moral and 
religious improvement. It was delightful to hear the fervent 
prayers which were poured out from hearts so lately the scat 
of folly and every vice. In their meetings there was a solemn 
stillness, broken only by a deep sob or sigh. Parental influence 
was now exerted, to a consi tier able degree, to encourage and sus¬ 
tain those principles and habits wlfich were inculcated on the 
children at school, one of the last things which ordinarily takes 
place in the process of improvement among a savage or half- 
civilized tribe. In the course of about two years from the com¬ 
mencement of this awakening, there were 332 of the Indians re¬ 
ceived into the church. 1 

In September 1829, a proposal was made by the United States 
government to the Choctaw nation, that they should remove from 
their present country to the west of the Mississippi, in accordance 
with the policy which it had of late adopted of removing the Indians 
generally from the Eastern States to the western parts of the 
American continent. Though the government of the United States 
had eq ually, as in the case of the Cherokees, acknowledged by the 
most solemn treaties with the Choctaws, and also by its own laws, 
that the property and the sovereignty of their country belonged 
to them, and that they should not be brought under the laws of 
the United States unless with them own consent, yet with the 
view of compelling them to remove to the west of the Mississippi, 
they were now officially informed that General Jackson; the 
president, did not consider himself as having power to protect 
1 Miss. Her. vol. xxv. pp. 121,-187; voJ xxvi. pp. 21, 4 g, 113, 150, 262, 350. 
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them, or to prevent the State of Mississippi extending its laws over 
them ; though there can be no question that the general, govern¬ 
ment did possess such a power, and that it was bound to. exorcise 
it in behalf of the Indians. To the proposal of removing, the 
Choctaws .manifested the utmost aversion; the chiefs and the 
people were equally opposed to it. But opposed as they were to 
removal, they early yielded in the struggle. A council was 
called to consider the proposal: the general feeling seemed to be 
that resistance was vain. A proposal for a treaty was then pro¬ 
duced with all the articles written out. It was in the handwriting 
of Ur Tally, the most prominent of the Methodist missionaries, 
who with one exception were all present. This document, which 
contained the basis of a treaty, having been read to the people, 
was afterwards copied, and then approved and signed by a large 
number of individuals. The terms of the proposed treaty were 
not published; but it was sent to the President of the United 
States, and was transmitted by him to the senate, and was to bo 
obligatory on the Choctaws if ratified by the American govern¬ 
ment. 

Soon after the proceedings of the council became known, a 
chief, named Mooshoolatubbe, who had been obliged to resign his 
office a few years before on account of his dissoluteness and 
mcompetency, together with a party who adhered to him, made 
loud complaints in regard to them, and, it must be admitted, not 
without very good reasons. 

As the measure had been brought forward by the aid of the 
Methodist missionaries, all those who had been opposed to the 
progress of the gospel and to the restraints of intemperance, had a 
new and very popular topic to dwell upon. They said that the 
treaty, which was so framed as to favour a few chief's, was the 
genuine fruit of the new religion ; that Mooshoolatubbo and his 
adherents had always maintained that the Choctaws would bo 
ruined by the introduction of Christianity ; and that every 
friend of his country and of its rights ought now to set his face 
against the missionaries and their followers. Thus, by setting 
patriotism, which they could all feel and understand, against 
religion, of which many were entirely ignorant, the enemies of 
the gospel obtained a great advantage. In the south-eastern 
district, where Christianity had only of late obtained some footing, 
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re-action was most lamentable. At a council held in that 
district, nine captains were removed from office on the ground 
that they were friendly to religion, and it was resolved that 
no professor of religion should be eligible to any office whatsoever. 
A law made only some months before for the observance of the 
Sabbath was annulled, and a resolution was taken that, instead of 
attendance on public-worship, ball-plays, dances, and all kinds ot 
sports should be encouraged. 

There can be no doubt that the Choctaws consented to the pro- 
posal for a treaty under the compulsion of necessity ; the terror 
of being trodden down by unknown and oppressive laws, enacted 
and to be enacted by men who had little sympathy and no 
interests in common with the Indians. The legislature of Mis¬ 
sissippi did, in fact, extend its laws over the Choctaws, with tho 
view, there is little doubt, of forcing them to give op their 
country, well knowing how averse they were to live under laws 
made by White men. 1 

The late treaty was not ratified by the United States govern¬ 
ment, but it lost no time in renewing negotiations with the Choc¬ 
taws, with tho view of obtaining their lands on more favourable 
terms. Commissioners on the part of the United States visited, 
them shortly after, for the purpose of inducing them to sell their 
country and remove to tho west of the Mississippi. The Choctaws, 
when the proposals were made to them in council, appointed a com¬ 
mittee of sixty, twenty from each district, to consider the subject and 
make a reply. They reported almost unanimously against making 
any treaty. Their report was approved by the whole body of the 
Choctaws assembled, and an answer was returned to the commis¬ 
sioners accordingly. Supposing the negotiation to be concluded, 
a large portion of the people returned home, The commissioners, 
however, assembled the remainder the following day, and after 
threatening to withdraw tho government agent, to make them 
pay the expenses of the treaty, to take the land which they 
owned west of the Mississippi, and leave them to the operation of 
the laws of that State, they produced a treaty of a modified char¬ 
acter, in which large quantities of. land were promised to tho 
chiefs and their relatives, with salaries in their new country.. The 
Choctaws knew not what to do. They were told and believed 
1 Hiss, Her. voL xxv. p. 377vol. xxvi. pp. 82, 253, 381. 
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that the treaties.; existing between them and the United States 
would not avail for their protection. They were certain that they 
would be rubied, if the 1-a.ws of the State of Mississippi were ex¬ 
tended over them ; and they feared that this ivas the last over¬ 
ture which the United States would ever make to them. Some 
probably were also influenced by the salaries and the large reser¬ 
vations of land which were offered them. The treaty was finally 
signed. 

Though the mission had been undertaken in accordance with 
the wishes, and had been carried on with the aid of the United 
States government, yet no provision was made in the treaty for 
refunding any part of the moneys expended by the Board in estab¬ 
lishing and sustaining it, amounting, since its commencement, to 
upwards of 60,000 dollars. The mission property was now of 
very considerable value. 1 The missionaries of the Board were, 
much to their honour, expressly forbidden by the commissioners, 
in writing, to be present at the treaty ground, though the presence 
of all other persons was allowed. 

When it was known to the people that their country was sold, 
it produced a general feeling of indignation. A large majority 
of the captains and warriors were decidedly opposed to it- The 
chiefs who were instrumental in forming it wore deserted, except 
by a small number, and others were elected in their places. It 
is impossible to describe the distraction and despondency which 
prevailed among them at the view of being compelled to leave the 
land of their fathers, and to seek a new home in the western 
wilds of Arkansas, of which they knew nothing. They felt, as 
well they might, that great injustice had been done them. They 
said their laud had been taken from them without their consent. 
In the Six towns, which contained a population of 2600, only one 
individual voted for the treaty. Ho was the principal captain of 
the Six towns; and afterwards succeeded, by his intrigues, in 
bringing over three or four of the other captains to his opinion. 
In the Chiekesabe, which contained a population of at least 1000, 
only one captain arid a very few of the common people were in 
tavour of it. The country had been sold by a few individuals not 
only without the consent, but contrary to the will of the nation. 

1 T’ue government afterwards ordered tie property to be appraised; but all that waa 
received for it was 4611 ddlaw.— Rep. Board For. Mm. 1888, p. Ill .—Ibid. 1886, p. fob 
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Multitudes were so distressed that they sat down in a kind of 
sullen despair. They knew not wliat to do. Some said, “ We 
will not go to the west: wo may as well die here as there,’’ Some 
were for going soon, whoso motives, it was feared, were no other 
than to become savages and hunters. Hundreds wandered away, 
some to their new country, some into the Spanish dominions, and 
some to other places. Many gave themselves up to intemperance, 
and were fast plunging themselves in ruin. .Fraudulent specula¬ 
tors were overrunning the country. The laws of the Choctaws 
excluding intoxicating liquors from their territory, having been 
abolished by the extension of the laws of the State of Mississippi 
over them, these unprincipled men introduced them in great 
quantities, and employed them, with too much success, in effecting 
their own base and nefarious ends. It was painful to witness the 
decline of religious feeling 'among the people. There was a very 
great falling off even of the church members. Little had the mis¬ 
sionaries looked for so many spurious cases among those who once 
appeared to run well. This, under the circumstances, need 
scarcely excite our wonder. As that part of the nation which 
was opposed to Christianity attributed the loss of their country, 
and all their present calamities, to the introduction of the gospel 
among them, and the change of their customs, those who pro¬ 
fessed themselves Christians were on this account subjected to 
much reproach and persecution, which to young converts must 
have proved a severe trial of their sincerity and steadfastness. 1 

In 1881, and the two following years, the great body of the 
Choctaws, amounting, it was estimated, to about 15,000 persons, 
removed from their own country to the new territory assigned to 
them west of the Mississippi. The agents who were employed in 
removing them, it is stated, were generally faithful and land; 
but when the Indian population of a whole district, had to bo 
gleaned up, including the men and the women, the old and the 
young, the healthy and the sick, the naked and the well-clad, 
and removed to another land, there could scarcely fad to be much 
suffering among them. The journey was long ; a.great part of the 
way was through an uninhabited wilderness, and largo bodies of 
them travelled in the depth of Winter. Some parties, scantily 


1 R©p. Hoard For. Miss. 1.831, p. 82, —Miss. Hot. tot xxvi, n, 385 ; tol, xxtji. im, 18. 
186, 235. 




provided with food,, barefooted and poorly (dad, without shelter 
by day or by night, were overtaken by snow storms in the wide 
forests; others* in crossing the swamps of the Mississippi, were 
with their horses surrounded by the rising waters, from which 
there were no means of escape. ' The captain of a steamboat who 
took off one company, which had been six days in this perilous 
condition, and were nearly starved, said that ho saw at least a 
hundred horses standing frozen dead in the mud. Many were 
attacked with sickness and died, a considerable portion of whom 
were young children and aged and infirm persons, who were not 
able to stand the fatigue and exposure of the journey; a number 
also died of cholera, which was then ravaging the country. 1 

In March 1832, the Rev. Mr Williams arrived among the Choc¬ 
taws in their new country, and commenced a station among them, 
which he called Bethabara, and, in the course of a few years, a 
considerable number of stations were formed in various parts of 
the,country, The people appeared to be generally satisfied with 
their new country, and laboured with a good degree of industry 
in preparing for themselves fields and comfortable habitations, 
and manifested generally considerable public spirit, though they 
had obviously suffered in their habits and moral character by their 
exposures to temptation while preparing to remove, and while on 
their long and perilous journey. 2 

The expectation had been held out to them, that by removing 
to this distant country they would escape from the society and 
influence of bad White men; but it was astonishing to see how 
many of these vultures flocked about them, getting either among 
or as near them as possible, in.order to make a prey of them 
and of their little all. Intemperance, as a consequence of this, 
made sad havoc among them. Sometimes the nation seemed to 
yield to this the groat enemy of their race, and deaths occurred 

1 flfisa. Her, vol. xxviii. p. 117; vol. xxix. pp. 133, 206,—Hep, Bowd For. Miss. 
1832, p. 100.—Ibid. 1334, p, 112. 

After the migration of the great body of the Choctaw nation to the .Arkansas, there 
still remained about three or four thousand in the boh them part of their former 
country, and others were scattered over various parts of it. These, as they had no 
tract of land reserved to thorn, wore in a very poor and wretched condition, and were 
exposed to many and powerful temptations.— Rep. M,i>ard For. Miss. 1834, p. 112. 
But after about twelve or fourteen years tire remnant of the tribe emigrated to the 
westward, and joined their brethren.— Ibid. 184(1, j>, 205. 

2 Hep. Board For. Miss, 1832, p. 109.—Ibid., 1833, p, 114. 
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on every hand from violence, or the casualties which it occasioned. 
Again public sentiment was roused, and strenuous and successful 
efforts were made to suppress the use of all intoxicating drinks. 
The temptations, however, were great, and no tiling but the most 
energetic and unremitting exertions were likely to prevent this 
scourge from desolating them country. 1 

In November 1842, a bill was passed by the National Council 
for establishing three hoarding academies for boys, and four for 
girls, and appropriating for the support of the three boys’ aca¬ 
demies the sum of 18,500 dollars annually, and of the four gi 
academies' 7800 dollars yearly, making together the sum of 
2 ( 3,300 dollars as a public annual appropriation for the education 
of the young. In the academies for boys, agriculture and the 
mechanic arts wore to he taught; in those for girls, household 
and domestic economy. The general supervision of all these 
academics was to be with the National Council, and one of those 
for boys was by law to be under its immediate management. 
The others were placed under the management of the missionaries 
of the Board, and of other missionary bodies. The system of 
education pursued in these schools, was in the English language ; 
the pupils were not allowed to use their own language unless in 
a very few excepted eases. The Choctaws also set apart a fund 
for the collegiate education of a number of their sons, the inte¬ 
rest of which they proposed, after it should have accumulated for 
a few years, to apply annually to this purpose. The pupils were 
expected to pursue their preparatory studies at their own. schools, 
and to be subsequently' sent to colleges in tho United States. 
The Choctaws thus set an example of enlarged views, and of libe¬ 
ral provisions for tho education of their youth of both sexes, which 
is nearly without a parallel among a people who, less than thirty 
years before, were reckoned as savages, having no schools, and 
incapable of appreciating their value. 2 

lor some years after the removal of the Choctaws to their new 
country, the progress of religion among them appeared to bo 
checked. The state of agitation into which they were thrown by 
the proposals made for their removal, the engagements arising 
out of their settlement in an uncultivated wilderness, and the 

1 Rep. Board For. Mi**. 1832, p. 110 .— Ibid. 1839, p. 141. 
a Bep. Board For. Hm X84$ ? p. 1846* p, l&jp—Ibid. 1348, p* 2i>L 
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various temptations to which they were exposed, could scarcely 
ill to have an injurious influence in regard to their spiritual 
interests. But, of late years, religion, made great advances 
among them ; at times there appeared to be seasons “ of refresh¬ 
ing from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power.” .Many were added to the churches, of such as, it is hoped, 
ft will be saved.” 1 

Besides school-books and numerous other works, the whole of 
the New Testament, and some books of the Old, were printed in 
the Choctaw language; and as the number of readers is constantly 
increasing, the call for books may be expected to increase in pro¬ 
portion. 3 

In 1852, the members of the churches in the Choctaw nation, 
ten in number, amounted to 1290. They appeared to be becom¬ 
ing every year more perfectly “grounded and settled,” and “estab¬ 
lished in the faith" as they had been taught. “ The Bible," Mr 
Hotchkin, one of the missionaries, says, “ is producing a wonder¬ 
ful change in the character of the people.” “I do not know a 
single individual among professors of religion where family prayer 
is neglected." * “There is more of system,” says Mr Stark, “ in 
attending to Christian duties. There is more of it in the religion 
of tho closet, aiid of the family, and of the sanctuary; more of it 
in the training of children and in benevolent efforts; more of it 
on the farm, and in providing for the household; more of it, in 
fact, in everything.” 

Of the same pleasing character is the testimony in regard to 
the industry of the Choctaws. Their natural aversion to labour, 
which they share in common with all Bed men, is constantly 
diminishing, and it is fast becoming a disgrace to be idle. Not 
only are agricultural pursuits greatly on the increase, but the 
spinning-wheel and the loom may often be seen in active opera¬ 
tion. These results appear in different districts just in propor¬ 
tion to the progress which the gospel has made. Some neigh¬ 
bourhoods are . almost entirely transformed from an indolent, 
ignorant, thriftless people, into an industrious, intelligent, thriv- 


1 Hep. Board For. Mias. 1846, p. 201.—livid. 1848, p, 246.—Hid. 1840, p. 204.— 
Ibid, 1850, p. 182, 

* Rep. Board 1848, p. 288.-Ibid. 1S49, p. 208.-Ibid I860., p. 185.—Ibid 1352, 
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ing population. The laws are enforced with increasing strictness 
and impartiality; and. intemperance, the great bane of the Indian 
tribes, is in a manner put down by the law and by public opi¬ 


nion. 


Art. III.— Osage Country. i 2 


In April 1820, the Rev. W. F. Vaill and E. Chapman, Dr 
Palmer, physician, four farmers, one carpenter, one blacksmith, 
several females, and some children, in all twenty-one persons, set; 
oft' from New York on a mission to the Little Osage Indians in 
the Arkansas territory. The 0sages had been previously visited 
by a deputation from the Society, and had very cordially agreed 
to the establishment of a mission among them, the object of which 
was to promote among them not only the knowledge of CliriUi- 
anity, but the arts of ci vilized life* Besides the ordinary branches 
of learning taught at school, it was intended that the hoys should 
be instructed in agriculture and tho mechanical arts, and the 
girls in spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting, and domestic 
economy. 3 

The journey, or rather the voyage (for they sailed the greater 
part of the wav) on the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Arkansas, 
was upwards of 2000 miles. In the course of it, most of them 
were attacked by fever, and two of the females died; but after 
encountering these and many other difficulties, they reached the 
place fixed on for the missionary station, which, in allusion to the 
name of the Board, was called Union, A war, which soon alter 
broke out between the 0 sag os and the Cherokees, proved a seri¬ 
ous obstacle to the progress of the infant settlement;. but after 
some time the United States government interfered, and required 

i Rep. Board For. Misa. 1S5t. —Ibicl. 1852, p. 142, 145. 

a This mission, and that at Mackinaw, the subject of the nest Article, were originally 
established by the United Foreign Missionary Society, which was instituted at New 
York in July 1817, ami consisted chiefly of members of the different Presbyterian bodies 
in America. The missions 'of the New York Missionary Society, and of the Western 
Missionary Society, among the Indiana, were afterwards transferred to.that Society, 
which, with, all its miasions, was merged in the American .Booed el Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in Juno 1828.- -Bep. Hoard For, Miss. 1827, p. 120. 

3 Third 110100111 of the Unit For. Mies. Soe. pp. 13, 10, 18.—New York Christ. Her. 
voL u. pp 7G7; vol. yu pp* 24, 407- 
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them to Jay down the hatchet, though the Usages, not being satisfied 
with the terms of the treaty, acceded to it with great reluctance . 1 

In March 1821, the Rev. N. B. Bodge, B. Plxley, and W. B. 
Montgomery, Br Belcher, physician, several persons as teachers, 
mechanics, and farmers, who with their wives and children 
amounted to forty-one individuals, set off from .New York with 
the view of establishing a similar mission among the Great Osage 
** Indians of the Missouri. The principal chiefs of that branch of 
the Qsages had visited Washington the preceding summer, and 
had expressed an anxious wish that the same privileges might be 
conferred on them as were about to he communicated to the 
0 sages of the Arkansas. After a voyage of about five months, 
they reached the place of their destination, about 150 miles north 
from Union, and commenced, a settlement which they called Har¬ 
mony. Immediately on their arrival, a council of about seventy 
chiefs and warriors was held, and presented them with a tract of 
laud consisting, it was supposed, of about 15,000 acres. But sick¬ 
ness soon arrested the labours of the settlers. Heavy and inces¬ 
sant rains coming on before a. single building could be erected, the 
touts in which they lived wore found, insufficient to prevent them 
from being continually wet, and frequently drenched by the rain. 
Almost all of them were attacked by fever: no fewer than eight 
of the men, and twelve of tho females, were ill at one time; six. 
died, including four infants. The confidence of the tribe, however, 
appeared to be secured beyond expectation; many of them mani¬ 
fested a strong disposition to cultivate the soil, and to live as White 
men. 2 

The following table will shew the stations which were estab¬ 
lished among tho Osage Indians 


1 New York Christ. Her. vol, vu. pp. 434, 6&i.— Miss. Reg. voi. i x . p. m- vol. xi 
p. 77*—Mja», Her. voL xx, p. 2fr7. 

_ 3 toL x. p, 110; vol xi. p. 77.—Miss. Her. vol, xvti, p. 2<J,— .Morse's 

Itepovi: on Indian Affairs, pp, 218, 230, 
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This mission was carried on with much labour and patience, 
amidst many cares and interruptions, much sickness, and. many 


deaths. The Osages were a people whom it was not easy to 


bring under the influences of* either religion or civilization. Then* 
wandering and predatory habits rendered it exceedingly difficult 


for missionaries to have much intercourse with them; and what 
little instruction was communicated to them was soon forgotten 
on their periodical hunting and war expeditions. It was with 
great difficulty that even a few of .them could be got to meet for 
religions instruction. ’When spoken to on the subject of religion, 
they manifested utter indifference to .it. Even the idea of happiness 
after death appeared offensive to some, and trifling and visionary 
to others. The schools opened by the missionaries were in like 
manner attended by few of tho children; their parents had no 
desire to have them educated, but trained them up, both by pre¬ 
cept and example, to follow their own wandering and predatory 
habits as the only honourable course of life. The whole of their 
conduct to the missionaries seemed to be contrived to throw as 
many obstacles in the way of their labours as could consist with 
keeping up friendly appearances toward them. 1 

In 1836 the mission among the Osage Indians was given up. 
It bad long been carried on under many difficulties and discour¬ 
agements, and these were now much increased, in consequence of 
treaties with the United States government for removing them from 
their lands. When the mission among them was begun, they had 
had comparatively little intercourse with White men ; and though 
some of the vices and diseases of civilized nations had been in¬ 
troduced among them, yet intemperance, the great inlet of all 
evil and the barrier against all good among the Indians, was en¬ 
tirely unknown among them. But within the last few years 
White men had been settling in their country, and intoxicating 
liquors were introduced in gre f at quantities, and the 0 sages, like 
other Indian tribes, contracted a fondness for them. The traders, 
who had great influence with them, employed it to prevent them 
adopting the habits of settled agricultural life, and to lead them 
to give themselves up more entirely to hunting, and to wander¬ 
ing further and further west, as the game retired in that diroc- 

T Rep* Board For* Mm 1&27, p, 127.—Mis#;. Her* roL xxvi p. 2S5; vol. x-wiii* 
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tion. In consequence of those circumstances they were more idle 
and vicious in their habits, more poor and wretched than ever, 
and more hopeless as regarded both their evangelization and 
civilization. 1 

Abt, IV. —Mackinaw. 

In October 1823, the 'Rev. W. M. Ferry proceeded to Macki¬ 
naw, an island situated in the straits which connect Lake Huron 
wdtli Lake Michigan, for the purpose of commencing an establish¬ 
ment, with a view to the civilization and evangelization of the 
surrounding Indian tribes. Mackinaw was the centre of the 
operations of the American Fur Trade Company, The principal 
agent of the company resided here ; and here were congregated 
every summer not only numerous White traders, but great num¬ 
bers of Indians of various tribes from around Lake Huron, Lake 
Michigan, and Lake Superior, and from beyond them, north and 
west, to Hudson’s Bay and to the bead waters of the Missouri, 
giving to the village a very crowded and bustling appearance. 
Sometimes no fewer than 1500 or 2000 of these children of the 
wilderness might be seen encamped on tho island; some of them 
sheltered by their canoes turned upside down, and others by tents 
of mats or skins; all of them nearly destitute of clothing, except 
their blankets, and exhibiting almost every indication of poverty 
and wretchedness, as well as of the lowest degradation, intellectual 
and moral. Here might be seen the Indian in his native charac¬ 
ter, dress, and manners, as much as on the Rocky Mountains, 
wholly unchanged by any meliorating indue nee of Christianity or 
civilization, engaging in his dances and songs with all the wild and 
savage airs which characterized the inhabitants of these forests 
three centuries ago. 

In consequence of Mackinaw being a place for the annual ren¬ 
dezvous of such numbers of ihe Indian tribes, children could bo 
obtained almost as easily from a distance of many hundred miles 
as from the immediate neighbourhood. It was therefore selected 
for a central missionary station, at which there should be estab¬ 
lished a large boarding-school, consisting of children collected 
from all tho north-western tribes who, it was designed, should re- 
1 Boim! For. 1S31 I p. 6d,-^Ebi& 1336, p. 65. 
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main in it such a length of time as would he sufficient for their 
acquiring a knowledge not only of the branches of a common 
school education, but also of the various kinds of manual labour 
which appeared to bo appropriate to their situation and circum¬ 
stances, With this view, mechanics’ shops were erected and fur¬ 
nished, and land was obtained for cultivation, which the boys were 
to labour a, portion of thoir time; while the girls wore to bo in¬ 
structed in the various household employments suited to their 
sex. 

In connexion with the central school at Mackinaw, it was pro¬ 
posed to form small stations among the several bands ot Indians 
in the interior, at which should reside a preacher, a teacher, and 
a farmer and mechanic, with a view to the improvement ot the 
particular tribes among which they were placed. Around these 
stations, it was hoped, the youths who might leave tho Mackinaw 
school would be induced to settle, and that, while they were 
watched over and preserved from relapsing into their former 
habits, they would aid by their example in introducing a know - 
ledffc of the arts of civilized life, and also of Christianity among 
their benighted countrymen. 

Immediately after his arrival, Mr Ferry opened a school with 
twelve*Indian children; and tho number afterwards greatly in¬ 
creased. Children were brought to it from the shores of bako 
Huron, Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior, from the head waters 
of the Mississippi, and even from the Hod River, Lake Athab&sco, 
and Hudson’s Bay; Some were brought from tribes not less than 
2500 miles distant, including the Gttawas, Ojibwas, Putowa- 
tomies, Winnebagoes, Menominies, Ifinnestenas, baes and boxes, 
and Sioux. The number of pupils rose sometimes as high as 170 
or ISO, of whom about 120 were clothed, fed, and lodged by tho 
mission family. Tho others were day-scholars, and were provided 
for by their parents, or other friends who resided ou the island. 
Some of ill cm were full-blooded Indians, but the greater number 
were of mixed blood, the progeny of Indian mothers and men of 
English or French descent. This class of children were no less 
hi need of instruction than the pure Indian, and their being well 
educated was of great importance; for the Indians oi mixed 
blood never tail, as a body, to have more influence with their 
own people than the pure aborigines. As a matter of course, 
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they get more knowledge, and aspire to a higher style of living ; 
and, as regards the extension of civilization and Christianity 
among the Indians, they are likely to exert a very important 
influence. Most of the children from a distance eamo in a very 
destitute state, covered with filth and rags, ignorant of the English 
language, and untutored in their manners. They were generally, 
however, easily subdued, became docile arid amiable, and made 
good proficiency in their studies, and in the various kinds of 
labour which were assigned to them. The whole number of 
pupils educated in the school was about 300, of whom three- 
fifths were boys. More or less knowledge of agriculture was 
imparted to all the boys, and a considerable number of them 
were also taught some mechanical trade, All the girls were em¬ 
ployed in household labours, in which the older ones exhibited a 
good degree of skill. Some of both sexes were well qualified to 
act as teachers, and were successfully employed to some extent in 
this way* 

Previous to the arrival of Mr Ferry at Mackinaw, there was no 
Protestant worship on the island; and the Sabbath was entirely 
disregarded, being devoted wholly to business or to pleasure. 
But now a commodious place of worship was erected, chiefly at 
the expense of the residents and the traders, where from two to 
three hundred assembled for Divine worship. The Sabbath was 
as strictly observed as in almost any village in the land; a num¬ 
ber both of the Whites and of the Indians were hopefully pious; 
vice and immorality were generally discountenanced; the Chris¬ 
tian form of marriage was extensively introduced among those 
connected with Indian women; and the use of ardent spirits, as 
a drink and as an article of barter with the Indians, was almost 
wholly abandoned, 1 

In 1837, the establishment at Mackinaw was given up. The 
number of boarders in tho school had previously been greatly 
reduced, the scheme being found to be very expensive, and to 
involve many difficulties, without accomplishing to the extent that 
was expected the chief ends in view. The business of the Ame¬ 
rican Fur Company having been removed from the island, it was 
now no longer the resort of the traders and the Indians; and the 

1 Monthly Papers of Board For. Miss., No. 20, p. 78. —Hep. Board For. Mias. 1837* 
p. 138.— Ibid. 1S2P, P . 82. 
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opportunities of exerting an extensive influence over tho tribes, 
tar and near* were thus at an end. Even the Indians who wove 
scattered over the neighbouring country had lately ceded their 
lands to the United States ; and, until their removal, the govern¬ 
ment, with a view to their instruction and benefit, was to furnish 
them with farmers, mechanics, and teachers, who were to be sup¬ 
ported out of the funds due to them tor their lands, so that in 
this way they wore provided with schools; while the resort fo 
great numbers of White people to the island of Mackinaw, parti¬ 
cularly during the summer months, broke in upon the quiet and 
retirement of the place* and rendered it an unsuitable location tor 
the mission-school.' 

Art. V,—Ok no on. 


March 1836, the Rev* Henry H. Spalding, Dr M. Whitman, 
and Mr H. Gray, set off for the Oregon territory, and after tra¬ 
velling, partly by water, partly by land, about 3600 miles, the 
greater part of the way through a country barren and desolate 
beyond description, they reached Fort Walla-walla, on the Co¬ 
lumbia river, about 300 miles front the Pacific Ocean, its re, at a 
place named Waiilatpu, about 25 miles from the fort, Dr W hit¬ 
man began a station among a small tribe of Indians* called Kay- 
uses; and Mr Spalding began another station, named Clour W a ter, 
among the Nez Forces Indians, about 100 miles to the east of 
Dr Whitman’s. A third station was afterwards established by 
Messrs Bells and Walker among the Flathead Indians, at a place 
about 70 miles from Fort■ Colville. ~ 

Seldom have missionaries been made more welcome or met at 
at first with more encouragement than these to the western In¬ 
dians of North America. “ We might as well hold back the sun in 
his course,” says Mr Spalding, f ’ as hold back the mind of this 
people from religious inquiry. When they return from their 
tents, after the services of the Sabbath, they sometimes spend 
the whole night in perfecting what they but partly understood, 

1 Rep. Boa:.*] for. Hies. 1833, ;>■ m—Ibid. 18115, p, 105.—Ibid. 1830* p. 103.— 
1837, p- 

« mss. Her. to). xsxU. i». 162; vol. xxxiil pp. 123, 849, 428* 47«.-Bep. Board bov. 
Miss. 1840* p. 177.—Ibid. 1MH, p. - 
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1 am sometimes astonished at the correctness and rapidity with 
■which seven',1 will go through many of the events recorded In 
the Scriptures ; hut no history is listened to with such profound 
attention as the story of the cross of Christ. A paper with His 
name upon it, is clasped to the bosom with all the apparent affec¬ 
tion of a mother ombracing her darling child. 

t( Nothing bat actual observation can give an idea ot the in de¬ 
fy fig able application of all classes, old and yonng, to the instruc¬ 
tion of the school. From morning to night they are assembled 
in clusters, with one teaching a number of others. Their progress 
is surprising. Usually about 100 attend school. A number are 
now able to read a little with us at morning prayers* 

11 They appear very handy at every kind of work in which 
they have yet engaged, are remarkably kind, possess industrious 
habits, with scarcely the appearance of the savage or heathen 
about them. We consider them perfectly honest, and do not 
fear to trust them with any article we possess. If the least 
thing is found out of place, it- is immediately returned.” 

When Dr Whitman and Mr Spalding made excursions through 
the country, they were often followed for days by hundreds of 
Indians, eager to see the missionary, and to hear him discourse 
to them on the truths of the Bible, when he encamped at night. 1 

It is truly remarked by Mr Fells that a missionary, on his first 
acquaintance with the Indians, is apt to judge much too favour¬ 
ably of them, and to give an extravagant account of their readi¬ 
ness to receive the gospel. 2 Of this we suspect the statements 
now. given are an example, indeed, we have little faith In 
extraordinary accounts of missions ; and we have rarely found 
that our incredulity was ill-founded, If the friends of religion 
would look more to the constitution of human nature, to the 
character and condition of the heathen, to the nature of the 
Christian revelation, and to the ordinary course of the Holy 
Spirit’s operations, and would exercise a little more of common 
sense in forming their opinions, they would be preserved from 
much error iu judging of the progress and the prospects of Chris¬ 
tianity among the nations. The love ot the marvellous has been 
very injurious to the cause of missions, both at home and abroad. 
There is little doubt that much of the desire which was mani- 
i Rep. Board For. Miss, j888> V- ne >- fl Miss - Her - $b *xxvi. P- 438. 
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tested by the Indians for missionaries arose out of mere selfish¬ 
ness. It was not usually the common people it ho expressed much 
desire for them; it was principally the chiefs, who expected, 
through their means, to increase their influence, and sustain their 
dignity among the people. Many were also actuated by a hope 
of temporal gain. Some of the Indians had come into contact 
with Americans in the mountains, and had received more from 
them for their beaver sldns than they did from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; and this had raised a hope among them of gain from 
missionaries. t 

In 1880 a small printing press was set up at the station of 
Clear Water, and an elementary school-book printed for the use 
of the Khz Fences Indians, This was the first book planted in 
the Nez Forces language, and the first printing known to have 
boon executed on the western side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Though this will probably come to bo an interesting circum¬ 
stance iu the history of Oregon, yet the establishment of a print¬ 
ing press is so common an occurrence in the annals of missions, 
that wo would scarcely have thought of noticing the fact, wore it 
not that in the present instance the printing press, with the 
types, paper, ink, and binding apparatus was the gift of the first 
native church, at Honolulu, in Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
which twenty years before were involved in all the darkness and 
pollution of heathenism; The value of the whole was estimated 
at about 450 ,dollars, or nearly £100. 2 

The .Kayuses and the Nez Perees Indians continued for some 
years to attend on the instructions of the missionaries, and to 
manifest more or less interest in them, and also in the schools, 
and in agricultural and other improvements; but they never 
realized the hopes which were originally formed of them. At 
times, indeed, the aspect of things was so discouraging, that it 
was even in contemplation to give up the stations. The Flathead 
Indians were never very promising. Some of the chiefs mani¬ 
fested not a little opposition to the gospel, and after some years 
the people cared less and less about instruction. The population 
of all the three tribes was very inconsiderable, and they lived 

1 Miss. Her- vol. xxxvL jp<; $£7, 441. 
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much scattered, circumstances which were very unfavourable to 
their instruction either in religion or in the arts of civilized 
life, 3 Such was the aspect of the mission, when it was suddenly 
brought to a close by one of those sad catastrophes of which we 
are not without examples in the history of missions. 

In November 1847, Dr Whitman, Mrs Whitman, and Mr 
Rogers, an assistant in the mission, were massacred at Waulatpu 
by the Indians, under circumstances of great atrocity. The 
causes of this terrible outbreak of savage violence hare never, so 
far as we know, been satisfactorily explained. Dr Whitman had 
just returned from burying an Indian child, and was engaged in 
reading'. An Indian, to divert his attention, was in the act of 
soliciting medicine, while another came behind Kim and with -a 
tomahawk'struck him on the back of his head, A second blow 
on the top of his head laid him lifeless on the floor. Xilaukaif, a 
principal chief, who had received unnumbered favours from the 
doctor, and who was about to be received into the church, then 
fell upon the dead body and mangled it horribly, cutting the face, 
and head, talcing out the heart, &e., and scattering them on the 
road. Mrs Whitman fled up stairs, where she received a wound 
in the breast through the window. Air Rogers joined her, but 
they were persuaded to come down, the Indians promising not to 
kill them. They were, however, immediately taken to tho door 
and shot. Five other Americans fell the same day, two of whom 
left each a widow and live children. On the following day, 
another, who had a wife and three sons, was killed. Eight cloys 
later, two others were dragged from their sickbeds, butchered 
and cut to pieces in the most brutal manner. One who fled! 
leaving behind 1dm a wife and five children, was supposed to have 
been killed by another band of Indians. 

Two adopted children of Dr Whitman were in the room where 
he was lying horribly cut and mangled, hut still breathing. With 
their guns in their hands, the Indians stood around them ready 
to shoot them. A daughter of Mr Spalding was also in the room, 
and understood every word which they spoke. At length an order 
was given to spare them. 

A large number of women and children were held as captives 

1 Rep. Board For. Mias. 1840, p, 177.—Ibid 1842, p. 193.—Ibid, 1848, p. 239.— 
Mias. Her. ?ot. xxxjcvi. pp. 437, 441.; to! . xxxix, pp. 3713, 307, 382, 384, 
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by the Indians for nearly .a month, during which- time three of 
them died. By the efforts of Mr Ogden, chief factor of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, the survivors were at 
length redeemed, after they had suffered almost every wrong and 
indignity at the hands of the savages. He also sent an order to 
the Ifesi Peirces Indians to deliver up Mr S paid mg and his family, 
together with the other Americans at Clear Water. 

Mr Spalding-, at the time of the massacre, was at a place twenty 
miles west of Waiilatpn, visiting the sick and preaching to the 
Indians, and two days after, he was on his way to that station, 
and had come within two or three miles of it w r hon he met 
a Romish priest, his interpreter, and a Kayuso Indian. The 
priest told him of the massacre, that he had camped, at the 
neighbouring Indian village the night before, and had there 
baptized the children of the murderers; that ho afterwards wont 
to see the women and children, and had assisted two friendly 
Indians in burying the dead. He also informed Mr Spalding that 
his daugh ter was alive; that the chief had assured him the women 
and children would not be killed; that all Frenchmen, Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s men, and Roman Catholics, would be safe; that 
only Protestants or Americans would be killed. Mr Spalding’s 
meeting with the priest was very providential. Had lie not mot 
him, lie might in a little while have fallen into the hands of Dr 
Whitman’s murderers, and shared his fate. Even as it was, his 
danger was great. The priest told him, that the Kay use Indian 
who accompanied him had come with a design to shoot him; 
meanwhile he had gone back to reload his pistol, which had gone 
off accidentally, and would wait till Mr Spalding came up, and then 
execute his purpose; but our missionary having received some provi¬ 
sions from the priest, made his escape, and though followed by the 
Indian, he escaped by the coining on of the darkness of the night. 
He continued to travel by night, but lay still during the day, and 
at length on the sixth night he entered an Indian lodge near his 
own house, which had been loft that day by Mrs Spalding through 
fear of the Indians. The jNev Perces, however, manifested gene¬ 
rally a friendly spirit to Mr Spalding and his family in their pre¬ 
sent trying circumstances. 

Besides Mr Spalding’s family, there were other four Americans 
and two Frenchmen at Clear Water. Through the kmd inter- 
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position of Mr Ogden of the Hudson’s Bay Company, they were 
soon enabled to remove from that place to Fort Walla-walla, where 
they found the captives from Waiilatpu, who with them made 
in all sixty persons. Thence they afterwards proceeded to what 
was called Oregon City; there they received a cordial welcome 
from the inhabitants, who deeply sympathized with them under 
their sufferings, and. generously relieved their immediate wants. 

Messrs Walker ami Eels, the missionaries at Tshimakain among 
the Flathead Indians, experienced much sympathy and kindness 
from them after the destruction of Waiilatpu. From other tribes, 
however, who were arraying themselves against the Whites, they 
did not deem themselves secure; they therefore at length removed 
to Fort Colville, and afterwards to Oregon city. Thus terminated 
the mission among the Indians west of the .Rocky Mountains . L 

Art. VI.— General Statements. 

Besides those missions, the Board established many others 
among various tribes of the Indians. Some oi them, namely, 
those among the Ghickasaws, the Creeks, the Pawnees, the Otta- 
was, and the Stockbridgc Indians, were afterwards given up. 
But thei*e are still stations among the Abenaquis, at St Francis, 
in Lower Canada ; among the Tuscaroras and Senecas, near Lake 
Erie, on reserved lands in the State of New York; among the 
Ojibwas, chiefly to the westward of Lake Superior; and among 
the Sioux or Dakotas, chiefly on or near the River St Peter’s, west 
of the Mississippi. We do not, however, think it necessary to 
give any particular account of these missions, as they furnish few 
details of special interest; but we shall make a few general state¬ 
ments regarding the missions of the Board among the various 
tribes of Indians. 

The number of Indians at or within reach of most of the mis¬ 
sionary stations was generally not considerable, seldom more than 
a few hundreds, often not nearly so many ; and even of these but 
a small portion commonly attended on the instructions of the 
missionaries. 

In many of the missions, not much instruction Was or could be 

1 Rep. Board For. Miss. 1848, p. 241.—Miss. Her, vol, xliw p. 237; vol. xtv. pp. 68, 
40C. 
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communicated to the Indians; w.hat was given was chiefly ] n the 
schools. The languages of the Indians were generally of vci 
difficult acquisition, and there were few helps for acquiring them. 
It was long before a missionary or teacher attained a knowledge 
of them, and many never acquired a knowledge of them at all. 
Much of the instruction which was given to the Indians was, con¬ 
sequently, through the medium of interpreters, which is a very 
imperfect mode of commUrneating knowledge of any kind, but 
especially a knowledge of Divine truth, While those who were 
engaged in communicating religious instruction were often so im¬ 
perfectly qualified for imparting it, those whom they sought to 
teach were scarcely more fitted for receiving it. The minds of 
the Indians were so darkened by ignorance, superstition, and, 
prejudice, and were so Kttle capable of comprehending moral and 
.religious truth, that the words spoken to them fell on their ears 
as empty, unmeaning sounds, and conveyed no ideas to them. 

Though the Indians generally gave the missionaries at first a 
friendly reception, yet, when they came better to understand 
their object, they often stood aloof from them, and shewed Kttle 
disposition to attend to their instructions. They appeared to have 
no idea of any higher good than the gratification cf their animal 
desires ; and when they found that religion did not supply their 
bodily wants without their own exertions, but required them to 
repent of their sins and abandon their lusts, it lost all its attrac¬ 
tions for them. Many were even greatly opposed to Chris¬ 
tianity, and to all who embraced it. It has often been remarked,, 
that, in Christian countries, females show a greater disposition to 
receive the gospel than the other sex ; but, among the Indians, 
the women were generally more bitter and unyielding in their 
opposition than the men. When a heathen husband embraced 
Christianity, he had commonly to encounter greater hostility 
from his wife than when the ease was reversed. Probably this 
opposition on the part of the women might arise from their 
greater ignorance and superstition. 1 

The migratory habits of many of the Indian tribes was a great 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity and civilization among 
them, Part of the year they were scattered on their hunting 

* Miss, Her. vaL xxix. pp. 61, 311; vol. xxx. pp. 299, 301 ; vol, xxxix. p. 177 ; vol, 
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expeditions; at another time they went to the place -where they 
planted their corn; and at another, perhaps, to their fishing- 
grounds. Of some tribes, no band, and scarcely a family, resided 
in the same place during the whole year. To this constant -wander¬ 
ing, their extreme improvidence, and consequent poverty, com¬ 
pelled them. 1 

The wars of the Indians wore another great obstacle to their 
evangelization an d civilization. These, for tile time, engross 
their attention, call into action their savage and malignant pas¬ 
sions, keep them in a state of constant excitement, occasion 
the destruction of many lives and of much property, indis¬ 
pose them to listen to the gospel, and discourage and check 
all efforts for their improvement. If a tribe have begun to 
abandon their wandering habits, and to settle down to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, they are perhaps attacked by some hostile tribe, 
their villages burned, their fields laid waste, their cattle carried 
off, and some of themselves, men, women, and children, slaugh¬ 
tered. 3 Who can wonder if such a state of things should lead 
them to return to their wandering habits ? Improvement might 
only induce the hostile attacks of their enemies. 

Tito views which prevailed among the Indiana were also a great 
hindrance to their Improvement. Most of them regarded work 
as degrading, and fit employment only for women and slaves. 
Hence, if any one was seen engaged In such employments as be¬ 
longed to civilized life, he was liable to meet with a Hood of ridi¬ 
cule from his countrymen, which few were able to withstand. 
The mass of them had little desire to improve their condition, 
wretched as it was. Their only care was to obtain the means of 
a bare subsistence, with the least possible effort. Their wants 
were few; they wore satisfied with a small amount of the coarsest 
clothing, and seldom complained of the quality of their food, pro¬ 
vided there was a sufficient quantity of it. Of the value of property 
they had no idea, and they never thought of accumulating any 
beforehand. Hence, the motives for becoming industrious were 
with them few and feeble. 

Few of them cared to learn anything of the religion of the 
1 Hep. For. Miss. 1833, p. 127.— Ibitl. 1335, p. 68. 
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Bible. Moat of them had the idea that the White man's religion 
was not for the Indians. His religion, and learning, and mode of 
life, might be well enough for him, but for them they were of 
no use; they would not render them more successful in hunting 
and fishing. They said they were a different race, and the 
Great Spirit designed they should be different, They lived dif¬ 
ferently, and when they died they went to a, different place. 1 

The example of the White people had also a very injurious 
influence upon them. They came much more into contact with 
bad than with good people, and they were much more ready to 
adopt the vices than the virtues of the White man. 2 

Nothing, perhaps, lias been so much and so generally the bane 
of the Indians as ardent spirits. The sufferings incident to 
savage life, taken in connexion with their .naturally melancfu ly 
temperament, originating, perhaps in part, from these sufferings, 
predispose them more than most other nations to drown their 
sorrows in intoxication ; and unprincipled White men, availing 
themselves of their thirst for spirituous liquors, supplied them with 
them in great abundance, and often, by the basest artifices, in¬ 
duced them to buy the poisonous drug; Intemperance would at 
times pass through among them like an overwhelming flood, car¬ 
rying with if everywhere devastation and ruin. 

The Indians became, in many cases, sensibly alive to the evils 
which intemperance spread among them. They often made strict 
laws against the introduction of ardent spirits among them, ami 
they executed these laws with great rigidity. The United States 
government likewise passed law's, prohibiting the sale of spirituous 
liquors to the Indians, and many of its agents were anxious to 
execute the laws faithfully. Ardent spirits were by these moans 
kept from this and the other body of Indians for a time. It often 
appeared as if Intemperance had received a mortal blow ; its ra¬ 
vages for a time were stayed; but it ■would again break out with 
renewed violence, blasting the fair hopes to which their reforma¬ 
tion had given rise. It seemed as if nothing could long protect 
them from the incessant and insidious arts of unprincipled traders. 
Of late ycarS; however, much has been effected among the Im nans 
by temperance societies. These were established in connexion 
with many of the missions. Notorious dr 1 . rds were by means 
1 Bop. Board For, Itisa, 1831, 150, * Bsp* Boari. For. Miss, 3847, p* 105. 
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of thorn reformed, while many others of the Indians were con¬ 
firmed and preserved in their habits of sobriety. 3 

The United States government appeared for many years re¬ 
solved to pursue a just and humane policy in regard to tlio Indian 
tribes, and was ready to afford its countenance and aid to any 
enlightened efforts for their improvement; but of late years, as 
we have already had occasion to state, a change came jpver its 
policy; the Indians were sacrificed to the cupidity of the White 
people. The scheme for removing the Indians to the west was 
not confined to the Cherokecs and Choctaws; it was a general 
measure applicable to the various tribes in the eastern States, or 
rather to the remains of them, for they were now, for the most 
part, but few in number. Some of these tribes had already been 
removed from the country originally possessed by their fathers; 
and now they were required to remove again from the lands 
which had been granted to them in exchange for it, while, at the 
same time, new arrangements required to be made with some of 
the tribes who lived in the west, in order to make room for those 
whom it was now proposed to remove from the east, To the pro¬ 
posals for removing them the various tribes were, for the most 
part, strongly opposed; and few things could have bad a more 
injurious influence as regarded their moral and social improve¬ 
ment. They dashed, to a great degree, the hopes ..which had 
been entertained of the evangelization and civilization of the In¬ 
dians. They affected oven their estimation of the missionaries. 
The Indians became disaffected to White men generally, and dis¬ 
trusted all their professions of desire to do them good. They 
thought themselves wronged, oppressed, and despoiled of their 
rights by the measures taken to obtain their Sands, Exercising 
bid; little discrimination, they charged what was done by one class 
of White men upon them all; and the missionary as well as the 
agent of government became suspected of having sinister designs. 
It was difficult to convince them that every American uas not 
fully aware of and accessory to all the policy, secret and avowed, 
of his government. a 

1 Miss. Her, voL xxvii. p* 45 ; roh xlu p, 16&“Repi Board For, Mis*, 1852, p, 169. 

* Eep. Board For, Miss, 1838, p. m. 

The following statement of the aggregate quantity of land purchased from the Indian 
tribes u smm the establishment of the present federal government, and the amtuwai pah l 
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Besides, these measures for removing the Indians greatly dis¬ 
heartened and discouraged the missionaries. In the midst of the 
agitation, strife, and suspicion to -which they gave rise, they saw that 
in their preaching and in their schools, when the thong life and 
feelings of those among whom they laboured were immoveably 
fixed on other subjects, they did but beat the air; and as they 
knew iu$ how long this state of tilings might last, their zeal was 
chilled; there was no room for enterprise, and little inducement 
to form plans or adopt any course of action which looked for¬ 
ward to future results, when they knew not how soon they might 
be all broken up and frustrated. 

Under the malignant influence of these measures, the Chicka¬ 
saw, Creek, Osage, and Ottawa missions of the Board were bro¬ 
ken up, and many of the other missions were deeply injured, 
some of them for a series of years. 1 

The progress of Christianity and civilization among the Indian 
tfibes was subject to great alterations; ii; was often like the cloud 
and sunshine of a summer’s day, There appears to be a want of 
stability in the Indian character; they seem to be a fickle, 
changeable race—to lack patience and perseverance, energy and 
industry, foresight and providence; and hence they so often fail 
of steady, continuous, lasting progress. They would go on well 
foratimo; the gospel would appear to be producing good fruit 
among them; there would even be what were considered as revi¬ 
vals of religion; temperance and other virtues would be flourish¬ 
ing ; husbandry would be advancing; and they would be becoming 
every way more comfortable in their circumstances. But after a 
time, religion would be on the decline ; nothing would bo heard but 
complaints of deadness and indifference; intemperance would be 
prevailing; everything, in short, would be going backwards. In 


therefor, with a statement of lands givlfc in ewhauge/' was procured from tho Indian 
depart incut at Washington in nr about 1SE2 : — 
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Chiefly west of the 
Mississippi and 
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few missions has more disappointment been experienced than in 


those among the North American Indians; it has almost seemed 
as if nothing lasting could be effected with them. Yet it would 
be unfair to attribute this entirely to the want of stability in the 
Indian character. It is hue fair to take into account the circum¬ 
stances in which they were placed, and the temptations to which 
they were exposed. It is scarcely possible for persons living in a 
civilized country to conceive the numerous and powerful tempta¬ 
tions by which they were assailed. The poor Indians were often 
as much the objects of pity and sympathy as of blame. 

The circumstances of the missions among the Indians were ex¬ 
ceedingly perplexing to tlie Board, and they appear at times to 
have been quite nonplussed in regard to them, at once greatly 
discouraged and at a loss how to proceed. With the view of ob¬ 
taining light as to the best modes of operation, visits of inspection, 
were repeatedly made by officers of the Board to the missionary 
stations among* different tribes, and various changes and modifi¬ 
cations of their plans were made from time to time, The combi¬ 
nation of systematic efforts for the civilization and evangelization 
of the Indians, was a leading feature in the missions of the Board, 
particularly in the earlier and more important missions. It was 
conceived, that many of the attempts which had heretofore been 
made for the conversion of the Indians had failed, or been suc¬ 
cessful only temporarily, in consequence of measures for introduc¬ 
ing among them the arts of civilized life not having formed so pro¬ 
minent a part of the scheme, or not having been so assiduously 
prosecuted, as was desirable they should. This plan of operation 
required various classes of agents, and. accordingly the Board em¬ 
ployed missionaries, teachers, catechists, female teachers, farmers, 
and mechanics; the Indians themselves, or the United States 
government, contributing in many instances, in whole or in part, 
for the support of the schools and the farming establishments. 
The combination of the two objects often involved tho missionaries 
and teecliers in secular duties, and interfered materially with their 
labours for the religious instruction of the people. It also required 
a numerous agency, and that of various classes of persons; but 
wherever a largo number of persons are associated at one station, 
there is apt to be a want of harmony and of due subordination 

. • t 1 . * « .114 



among them. The system on which the missions were originally 
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established among the Indians, does not’ appear to have worked 
well The Board were- therefore led to reduce the number of 
the agents at the principal stations, and to increase the number 
of the stations, placing the whole on a. smaller scale; and though 
wo are not aware that it ever '"hanged its opinion as to the impor¬ 
tance of the civilization of the Indians, it came to the conclusion 
that this should be carried on by an agency distinct from that 
employed for their evangelization, and that the secular cares of 
each station, even the largest, should he as few and as simple as 
possible. 

Much was originally expected from boarding-schools, hut they 
did not realize the expectations which were formed of them. 
They wore very expensive, and involved an amount of labour and 
care beyond what any one could conceive who had not made the 
experiment; and, after all, they were attended with much disap¬ 
pointment. It was very difficult, especially among the more 
uncivilized tribes, to know what to do with the, pupils when they 
had fi n ished their education and had to leave the school. If they 
returned to their parents’ houses and lived among their country¬ 
men, nearly all the good effects of their education 'were almost 
inevitably lost. They could hardly avoid becoming wandering 
hunters and warriors, and being again immersed in every land of 
vice. 

Disappointed in a great degree with the boarding establish¬ 
ments, and even with large schools at the principal stations, the 
missionaries formed small schools in districts or villages, though 
these would often be attended by not more than fifteen or twenty 
scholars. 

At first the object appears to have been to communicate instruc¬ 
tion in the schools through the medium of the English language, 
with the view, perhaps, of moulding the character and habits of 
the scholars after the English fashion, and of introducing them to 
the treasures of knowledge which are to be found in. English lite¬ 
rature; but afterwards it was judged necessary to teach them 
their own language, as being the only effectual way of communi¬ 
cating clear ideas to the mass of any population. Some of the 
missionaries, after having made the experiment for many years, 
gave it as their decided opinion, that the plan of teaching Indian 
children in the English language was productive of very little 
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good. There were cases, however, in which they taught them 
both then- own language and the English. 

Among the Ojibwas, the experience of the teachers led them to 
adopt, to a considerable extent, the method of teaching commonly 
employed in infant schools, Not only very young children, but 
youths, and even adults, among untutored Indians, aro so unac¬ 
customed to all purely intellectual effort, that they acquire know¬ 
ledge slowly when communicated in the ordinary methods, and 
feel little interest in it even though 'presented in the simplest 
language, and accompanied with the most familiar illustrations, 
while their attention is at once riveted by the exhibition of 
pictures, maps, and other objects which appeal to the senses. 
Besides a variety of works, as we have already mentioned, in 
the Cherokee and Choctaw languages, the missionaries prepared 
and printed books, chiefly of an elementary nature, or portions of 
the New Testament, in the Abeuaquis, Seneca, Ojibwa, Sioux, 
Pawnee, Creek, Osage, Nez Perces, and Flathead Indian lan¬ 
guages, in most of which no books had ever before been printed; 
most of them, indeed, had not so much as been reduced to writ¬ 
ing- 1 

SECT. VII.—GREECE. 

In June 1828, the Rev. Jonas King sailed for Greece, with the 
view of assisting in the distribution of supplies wliicb were sent 
from the United States, for the relief of the distressed inhabit¬ 
ants of that country, and of promoting measures for the spread 
among them of evangelical truth, by the establishment of schools, 
and the circulation of the Holy‘Scriptures and religious tracts. 
That country had lately, after a severe and bloody struggle, be¬ 
come independent of Turkey; and in consequence of its many 
classical associations, a deep interest was felt;in the infant repub¬ 
lic throughout the civilised world, and perhaps nowhere was it 
greater than in the United States of America. On arriving in 
Greece, Mr King was very favourably received by Capo dTstrias, 

* Ernts’s Mem, pp, 121, 172,197, 236, 241, 264.—Rep. Board For. Mis*. 1824, pp. 
45,169,—Ibid. 1327, p. isi.-afbid. 1828, pp. 64,66.™ibid. 1830, p. 98.—Ibid. 1832, 
pp. 99, 166A-Jbkl, 1833, pp, 123; 126.—Ibid. 133,1, p, 127.—Ibid. 1836, p. 134. - For, 
Mias. OhroK. of Wester)' For. Miss. Sou. vol. in. pp. 7, 41. 
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the President, who appeared to entertain large and liberal, view^ 
on the subject of education, 'f Hie inquiries tor books, especially 
for the -NTerr Testament, were very numerous. The young and 
the old, priests as well as others, aiul even whole schools, came to 
him to be supplied with them. There also appeared groat en¬ 
couragement to establish schools. He opened a school for remaps 
in the isle of Tinos, and he subsequently proceeded to Athens, 
and commenced several schools; but, after some time, die num¬ 
ber was reduced to two, which, however, were of a high charac¬ 
ter; the one was called the Elementary school, the other the 
Evangelical gymnasium. Ho had also Greek services on the Sab¬ 
bath, which wore attended by from lb to 120 persons , and he 
endeavoured, by making frequent tours through the adjacent 
country and islands, to circulate the Holy Scriptures and reli¬ 
gious tracts, to furnish books to schools, and to promote the cause 
of education generally. 1 

In August 1833, soon after the establishment of Greece into a 
kingdom, ft royal decree was issued, consisting of a number of 
articles for the ecclesiastical government of the country. By 
this decree, “ the Orthodox Eastern Apostolical Church” was 
represented as « acknowledging no other head in spiritual things 
than the founder of the Christian faith, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, but in respect to government, as having for its 
chief, the King of Greece, and being free and independent of 
every other power;” in fact, it was completely subjected to the 
will and authority of the civil government of the country. The 
highest ecclesiastical authority was vested under the control of 
the king, in a permanent council, named the Holy Council of the 
Kingdom of Greece; but the government had the right to take 
cognizance of all matters under the consideration of the council; 
and before obtaining the approbation of government, the council 
could not publish or enforce any of its decisions* Though all 
other religions were tolerated, prosclytism from the Greek Church 
was expressly prohibited. The first article in the constitution of 
Greece was as follows K The prevailing religion in Greece is 
that of the Eastern Orthodox Church of Christ; but every other 

i Mias, Her, vol, x*iv, pp. 225, 334; vol. xxv. p, 133, vol, *Xvi. W >. 41 02 ; 
veil, xsvit p. S4 <>; vol. *u. p- 437-—Fop, BoaiU For. Mis*. 1833, p, 35.—Had. 1834, 
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known religion is tolerated, and the rites of its worship arc to be 
exercised without hindrance, under the protection of the law ; 
proselytism, and every other interference with the prevailing re¬ 
ligion, being inhibited.” And in this now ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion was found the following article:—“ The council will watch, 
over the diligent preservation of the doctrines professed by the 
lilastern Church, and especially over the contents of hooks de¬ 
signed for the use of youth, and of the clergy, and treating of 
religious subjects; and whenever it shall be positively assured 
that any man whatever is endeavouring to disturb the Church 
of the kingdom by false doctrine, by proselyting, or by any 
other means, it shall call upon the secular power to apply a 
remedy to the evil, according to the civil laws.” This article is 
so pointedly expressed, that there appears reason to conclude 
that it was drawn up with special reference to the labours of mis¬ 
sionaries iu Greece. Certain restrictions were shortly after laid 
on schools, and on the circulation of hooks. No one was allowed to 
preach without a diploma from the government. Catalogues were 
required of books which were in deposit for sale or distribution, 
and a licence for circulating them had to be obtained from the 
minister of the interior; nor did ho feel at liberty to give a 
general licence for the whole kingdom, but a special licence was 
necessary for each district where the sale or distribution might 
take place. 1 

In April 1835, the Holy Council, with the approbation of the 
government, issued a proclamation, declaring the Translation of 
the Seventy to be the canonical translation of the Old Testa-) 
merit, and appointing it to be read in churches, and also for the 
use of the clergy, of the youth, and of the people in general, so 
far as related to their religious instruction; and disapproving, for 
the above-mentioned purposes, of every other translation, whether 
from the Hebrew, or from any other language, declaring it tm- 
"Canohical and inadmissible in the Eastern Church. Thus, the 
Holy Council appointed for general use a translation of the Old 
Testament in a dead language which comparatively few understood, 
and laid its interdict on any version into modern Greek which 
the people might understand ; thus shewing how similar, in priii- 

1 Mm * Her, voL xxx, pp, 134, 442 ; toL x:<xy. p, 263*— Hep. Board For, AHss, 1834, 
p- 41, —Miss. 1846, p. BZ, 
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ciple ami spirit, is the Greek Church to the Church of homo. 
The circumstance which called forth the decree was probably the 
printing and circulation of some portions of the Old Testament, 
translated from the original Hebrew into modern Creek; and 
the known fact that the whole of the Old Testament was then in 
the course of translation, and might soon bo printed. 1 

The government still appeared decidedly friendly, and the 
minister of the interior gave Mr King, and his fellow-missionary 
Mr Riggs, a general licence to distribute books in all the villages 
of Greece (but, for the chief towns of the provinces, it was still 
necessary to obtain permission from the Nomarehs), though this 
had been refused two years before, immediately on the passing 
of the law on that subject. Notwithstanding the unfriendly feel¬ 
ings of the priesthood, they sold and distributed vast numbers 
of the New Testament in modern Greek, and portions of the 
Old Testament, and numerous school-books and religious tracts. 
Meanwhile, however, the priestly leaven was working among tho 
populace ; and their jealousy and hostility toward missionaries 
generally were excited in a high degree. 3 

In 1837, Messrs .Houston and Ley burn proceeded into Mane, a 
district of ancient Sparta, towards the extremity of the peninsula, 
a wild and rugged, yet interesting region, with the view of estab¬ 
lishing schools in that quarter. Here they met with a most 
cordial welcome. They established a Hellenic school at Areo- 
polls, of rather a high order in respect of the studies pursued in 
it. Among the books used in It was the catechism of the Greek 
Church, which, Mr Houston says, contains a most excellent sum¬ 
mary of Christian doctrines. They hesitated much before they 
consented to introduce it into the school, on account of the few 
pages which contain error; but they at last agreed to do so, as 
their circumstances appeared to render this necessary : but it was 
on the condition, that the teacher should explicitly inform tho 

x Mim Her* vol. xxxii, pp. £6, 101,— Rep, Kb. So®. 1830, p. 4L 
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scholars that they did not believe the objectionable points, and give 
the reasons for their disbelief of them. They could in this way 
bring many important truths to boar upon the minds of the 
scholars, with all the authority of the Orthodox. Eastern Church, 
and which are altogether at variance with their practice; and they 
could in no other way so distinctly, yet so inoffensively, declare 
their disbelief of prevailing errors. But their enemies at the 
capital prevented them from getting a licence from the govern¬ 
ment to circulate books, and also from obtaining a suitable teacher 
for a Laneasterian school. A teacher, however, was at length 
obtained from government, and there was quickly a numerous 
school. 1 

In 1841, a circular was issued by the government, ordering 
the catechism in use in the Greek Church to bo taught in the 
Hellenic schools throughout the kingdom. Whether this was the 
same catechism as was previously introduced into the school at, 
Areopolis, does not appear ; but if it was, it would appear as if it 
had been discontinued. When this order was communicated to 
Mr Ley burn, he did not feel that lie could conscientiously teach 
the catechism in his school, as it contained various unscrlptural 
dogmas, such as the worship of pictures, the invocation of saints, 
baptismal regeneration, transubstantiation, auricular confession, 
and other gross errors on the subject of justiiication ; and though 
the government yielded the matter so far, as not to require the 
catechism to tie taught in the school of the mission, but offered to 
send a catechist to teach it to the scholars in a neighbouring 
church, yet it was on the condition that no religious instruction 
should be communicated, and not even the gospel expounded in 
the school. It was alleged, that if the Scriptures were taught in 
the school, and the catechism out of it, this would produce con¬ 
fusion ; that the scholars would be neither Greeks nor Protestants, 
but would despise all religion ; that the Scriptures were the cause 
of the rise of so many sects, and that it was necessary to teach 
religion as it is in the catechism, ho as to avoid this evil, and to 
preserve the unity of the frith; that, in matters of faith, men 
must be taught to believe, not to examine. In consequence of 
these measures, Mr Ley bum began to take measures for closing 
his schools; but in this he only anticipated a little a comrmmica- 
1 Misav tier. vol. xxxiii. p. 453 ; Vot xsxv, p. 253 ; vol. xxxvi. pp, 1&7, 214, 
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tion ircya the government withdrawing the licence originally 
granted to the missionaries to establish schools in Laconia, and 
directing measures to be taken for the continuance of the schools 
at the public expense. Thus the station at Aroopoiis was brought 
to a close. 1 

In 1845, great excitement was raised against Mr King, who 
was now the only missionary of the Board in Greece, arising out 
of an alleged attempt at proselytism while he was at Smyrna the 
preceding autumn ; and the original accusation was soon foliow'ed 
by the charge, that he had spoken impiously and injuriously of 
the Virgin Mary. He defended himself from this charge in one 
of the newspapers printed at Athens; and ho afterwards pub¬ 
lished a full defence of Ids views regarding the Virgin Mary, tran- 
su instantiation, images, and pictures, in which he quoted largely 
from Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Irenaais, Clemens, and others 
of the Fathers, who are held in the highest veneration by the 
Greeks, shewing that they held the same sentiments as. he had 
taught. Besides being distributed more generally, copies of this 
work were sent to all the professors in the university, the sena¬ 
tors of the nation, the ministers of state, the members of the 
.holy council, and to many other distinguished persons both in 
Greece and in Turkey. It produced a powerful sensation. Seve¬ 
ral persons of distinction who read it, spoke decidedly in its favour. 
Some declared their conviction that the Virgin Mary ought not 
to be worshipped. The hostility of others was excited to a great 
height. The Greek Synod addressed a circular “ To all devout 
and orthodox Christians in the Greek commonwealth,” in which it 
** excommunicated, as blasphemous and impious, the Defence of 
the Calvinist, and Hestorian Jonas King, and prohibited to every 
orthodox Christian the reading of it, and called upon one and all 
to deliver it immediately to the tiro. It prohibited, from thence¬ 
forth, all and every kind of connexion with this most impious 
heretic ordered “ that no ono may salute or greet him on the 
street, or enter into his dwelling, or eat or drink with him." 

* And,” it added, “ whosoever shall transgress and disobey this 
ecclesiastical command will be regarded as a follower of his 
heresy, a follower of Nestorius, a reviler of the immaculate and 
our highly blessed lady, tho Mother of God, and over Virgin 

1 Mias. Her. toI. xvxviii. p, 140; vol. xxxix. p. 32. 
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Mary, an enemy of the saints and of the holy images, and un¬ 
worthy of the communion of the body and blood ol our Lord 
and God Jesus Christ.” A synodical writing or excommunication 
was also read against him and his blasphemous Defence in all 
the Greek churches of Constantinople ; it appears to have been 
read likewise in the churches of Crete, and it would probably be 
read in all the Greek churches in the East, so that the whole 
Oriental Orthodox Greek Church was set in battle array against 
him. The holy synod at Athens, not content with ^communi¬ 
cating him, demanded that he should be prosecuted by the 
government. The case went against him in three successive 
trials, the last of which was before the Areopagus, or highest 
court of appeal. The effect of these judgments was to declare the 
offences alleged against him to be criminal in law, and to refer the 
case for trial, as to the truth of the charges and the punishment 
to be inflicted, to the criminal court, which was to sit at Syra. On 
proceeding tide her, he found the populace so incensed against 
him, that lie would be in imminent danger of his life if he should 
land. By the advice of his lawyers he therefore returned to 
Athens, as it was in his power to have his trial put off. Even in 
that city, however, lie was not safe. It was reported that a num¬ 
ber of persons had combined together to kill him ; and in conse¬ 
quence of this he did not venture for several weeks beyond the 
precincts of his own dwelling. Everything ho heard from friends 
shewed that it would be quite unsafe for him to go into the streets. 
The newspapers of Athens poured forth the most virulent abuse 
upon him, and held him up to the execration of the people. 1 Ten 

\ 

1 The following article in the Morning Herald, An goat i, 1S46> is a specimen of the 
attacks marie upon him in the newspapers :— 

** TUB BOEETBhK KINO, * 

"lung, most appropriately called by the Hope (another newspaper), 
the devil *—an infettihl vomit of America— 1 wanted but little or beiiig atoned by the 
people of Syra, where thin vassal of Satar. -the re viler of our most holy Mother of Gc4 
—went to lie judged by the judges of criminals, because he reviled, both in speech and 
m libels, otof orthodox faith. 

** We have seen many anti-Christian monsters and mad heretics, but such an one as 
Jonas King, vomited out, not from a whale, by a holy miracle, but iirom the Lowest 
region of hell, by a diabolic energy, upon the illustrious soil of Greece, wo havG not as 
yet seen; and patience, had such a monstrous beast come out of the fanatic abodes of 
Papacy, and of anti-social Jesuitism, emanating from it; but that it should come out 
of the liberal and tolerant America, Uj1s remains to us inexplicable ! And still more 







months, howevor, passed away without his being put on his trial ■; 
but he at length received a citation to appear before the criminal 
court at Syra. He had supposed that should there be any trial it 
would take place at Athens, not at Syra, where it could not be 
expected he would have a f uir trial. Subsequently, the king’s 
attorney, through the interposition, it would appear, of powerful 
friends, recalled the citation; but the attacks on him in the news¬ 
papers became more outrageous than ever, arid the excitement of 
the people was at length so great, that a communication was made 
to him from the king and his government, expressive of their 
wish that he would take a short journey until the public mind 
should be allayed; that in order to protect him there might be 
bloodshed; that if firings should come to the worst, they might 
feel obliged to order him away, which they did not wish to do, 
as in that case, before he could return he must have a permit, 
which it might be difficult to obtain, whereas if he went away 
voluntarily, be could come back whenever ho pleased. Under 
these circumstances he thought it his duty to go away for a sea¬ 
son ; and ho accordingly sailed immediately for Corfu, whence he 
proceeded to Geneva, where ho was kindly and hospitably received 
by the friends of religion. Though ho left Greece in compliance 
with the suggestions and wishes of the government, yet after his 
departure, the prosecution was renewed against him for the 
alleged crime of proselytism, and an order was issued for his 
arrest and imprisonment, in the hope probably of deterring him 
from returning to the country. But after an absence of ten 
months he did return, and though he ronewccl his labours, yet be 
was not for a considerable time molested or interfered with in any 
manner of way. A work by him in Greek, entitled, “ Exposi¬ 
tion of an Apostolical Church,” which was printed at Cambridge 
in Now England, began at length to make some noise, and, it 
appeared from the newspapers, had been prohibited by the Greek 
hierarchy in Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonika. He was at 
length fried for having, in discoursing in his own house, attacked 

inexplicable appears to m the conduct of our government, which not only tpf^ates snot 
a in ouster lit cur guileless community, but has not hesitated to condemn both:' all the 
people of Syra, and the Bishop of the Cyclades, for the sake of tbm abominable monster* 

” 0 Coletti, Coiefcti ! the days of charlatanry are pvseed, though you should protect 
such a wretch,” ho, — Miss. IIet\ vol, xUi. p. 362, M* GbleW, who was thud apostro¬ 
phized, was then prime minister of Greece, 
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the dogmas, ordinances, and customs of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, and expressed opinions and sentiments contrary in gene¬ 
ral to its basis and influence, and hr was condemned to bo im¬ 
prisoned for fifteen days, and to bo exilod from the kingdom 
of Greece- He was considered even by distinguished Greek 
lawyers, and by the more enlightened portion of the public press, 
as having bad a very unfair trial, and as being most unjustly con¬ 
demned, as what he had done was not illegal by the laws of Gbccco, 
as they grant toleration to all religions ; and lie had merely 
expounded the gospel according to the views of the Protestant 
churches. His prosecutors also sought to bring against him a 
charge of proselv tism, which Is against the laws of Greece, but 
not being able to prove it, they dropped it for the present. Ac¬ 
cording to Ins sentence he was put in prison; but being taken ill 
of fever, he was removed to his own house, and there was placed 
under a guard. The sentence of banishment, however, was not 
carried into effect for the present, for what cause is not certainly 
known. The whole case having been brought before the Ameri¬ 
can government, it took measures for having it investigated with 
the view of ascertaining whether one of its citizens had been ille¬ 
gally treated by a government towards which it had ever sus¬ 
tained the most friendly relations. Tho results of its proceedings 
are not yet known; but in the meanwhile Dr King has continued 
his preaching and other labours much as in former years, and has 
met with no interruption from any quarter. 1 

In reflecting on the history of this and other missions in Greece, 
it is impossible not to feel deep disappointment, especially when 
we diink of the high expectations which were entertained of the 
rise and progress of that country on its becoming an independent 
kingdom. It was not, however, the hopes of the friends of mis¬ 
sions only which wore disappointed; those of the politician, the 
scholar, and the philanthropist, were equally frustrated. 

i Rep, Board For. Miss. 1815, p. 84.—Ibid. 1846, p. D2,— Ibitl. 184% p. ISO.—Ibid. 
1849, p. 103.—Ibid. 1850, p. 96. —Ibid. 1852, pp. 54,88.—Ibid, 1853, p. 54,—Miss. Her. 
vol. xli. pp. 213, 393; vol. xlii. pp, 87. 305, 344; voi. xliii. pp. 285,320, 357, 365 ; vol, 
xliv. pp, 31% 368 ; vol, xiv, pp. 103, 404; vol. xbiL, pp. 154,153, 402, 404 ; vol. xlviii. 
pp. 135, 137, 177, 179,238. 





SECT. VIII.—SYRIA. 


In November 1819, the Itev. Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons sailed 
for Smyrna, with, tho view of establishing a mission in Palestine. 
After arriving at Smyrna, they visited the island of Scio, and 
various parts of Asia Minor, particularly the places where once 
flourished the Seven Churches of Asia. On their return, it was 
agreed, that while Mr Fisk should remain at Smyrna, studying 
the necessary languages, and making researches in the vicinity, Mr 
Parsons should proceed to Palestine, visit Jerusalem, and make 
inquiries respecting the most eligible place for the establishment 
of a mission. 1 

In December 1820, Mr Parsons sailed for Palestine; and after 
residing about three months in Jerusalem, he again embarked at 
Jaffa, to return to Smyrna. Having stopped at Syra, one of the 
Cyclades, he was there attacked by fever, which brought him 
near to the gates of death; and though he so far recovered his 
strength as to reach Smyrna after an absence of twelve months, 
it was judged advisable that lie should immediately sail for Egypt, 
in the hope that a voyage to a warmer climate might prove bene¬ 
ficial to him. Ho and his colleague accordingly sailed for Alex¬ 
andria. His strength was now greatly reduced ; yet no one 
entertained any apprehension of immediate danger. One night 
Mr Fisk proposed sitting up with him ; but he insisted on his 
going to bed, particularly as Ms servant always slept near him, 
and awoke at the least word or motion. His colleague, on bid¬ 
ding him good night, wished that God would place “ underneath 
him the everlasting arms” of his mercy; to which he replied, 
“ Tho angel of the Lord cneampeth round about them that fear 
Him.” '* These,” says Mr Fisk, “ were the last words I ever 
heard that beloved brother speak; the last (hat I shall hear from 
him, until I shall hear him speak in the language of immortality. 
Twice while I slept ho awoke, and. told his servant that he had 
slept very r quietly, and felt easy and well. At half-past three 
the servant heard him speak or groan, and started up. He saw 
something was the matter, and called me. I was by the bed-side 
in a moment. 0 what a heart-rending moment was that I lie 
1 Memoir of tho Pev. Pli ny Fisk, pp* 9$| 110 r ilfi, 132, 
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was gasping for breath, unable to speak, and apparently insensi¬ 
ble to all around him. £ stood l>y his side, and attempted to 
revive him, but in vain. I tried to commend Ins departing spirit 
to that Redeemer on whom , he had believed. I pressed his hand, 
kissed his quivering lips, and spoke to him; but he gave me no 
answer, not even a look or a motion, lie took no notice of rne, 
or of anything around him. His appointed time had arrived. 
He continued to breathe till a quarter past four. Then the 
muscles of his face were knit together, as if he was in pain. It 
was the dying struggle. It was the dissolution of the last ties 
that united soul and body. It was the soul breaking off its last 
fetters. His features then became placid again; his breath 
stopped; his pulse ceased to beat; his soul took its immortal 
flight. 

“ After the first pang of separation, I stood pensive by the 
corpse, thinking of the scenes which were opening to his view, 
0 what glories! 0 what glories I 

“ I turned my thoughts to myself, and found my heart sick and 
faint But I have not room to describe the emotions that agitated 
my breast. To me the stroke seems almost insupportable.” 1 

After Mr Parson’s death, Mr Fisk proceeded to Malta to meet 
the Rev. Mr Temple, who had come to his assistance ; and after 
being usefully employed there for some months, he returned to 
Egypt; accompanied by the Rev. Jonas King, and by Mr Joseph 
Wolff, the well-known Jewish Missionary. 3 They travelled through 
Egypt, ascending the Nile as far as tho ruins of ancient Thebes; 
they afterwards crossed the desert which separates Egypt from 
Palestine, and travelled through the Iloly Land and Syria, visit¬ 
ing .Jerusalem, Tyre and Sidon, Tripoli, Balbee, Damascus, 
Aleppo, Antioch, and many other interesting places. They had 
brought with them from Malta 2000 copies of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, in at least twelve different languages, and great quantities 
of tracts. Besides circulating these to the best advantage, some¬ 
times selling the copies of the Scriptures, sometimes giving them 
away, they were frequently engaged in discussing religious sub- 

1 Memoir of the Rev, Levi Parsons : American edition, 1830* pp, 296* 338* 344* 349* 
352, 360. —Risk’e Memoir* pp, 153, 157, 104* W. 

* Mr Temple bought a press with him, and it was agreed that he sbdt&S remain at 
Malta to empferintend ity operations. The printing establishment at Malta bad a dhm- 
mon relation to the various missions which she Board established ?n the Mediterranean. 
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jects with Jews, Turks, Copts, Greeks, and Catholics. It was, 
however, no easy matter to converse or reason with them. To 
convict them of a direct and palpable contradiction did not at all 
embarrass them. They could shift their ground; recal or con¬ 
tradict what they had said; give new meanings, or no meaning 
to their words; assert without proving; explain without under¬ 
standing; admit a point, then deny it; talk on any subject; 
answer any question; and amidst a mass of stupidity and non¬ 
sense, say some Tory shrewd things. They were in general ever¬ 
lasting talkers; but serious or profound thought was unknown to 
them. “ In whatever way,” says Mr B'isk, li I. come into con¬ 
tact with the minds of men in this country, it seems like walking 
among the scattered walls and fallen columns of its ancient cities. 
All is confusion, desolation, and ruin.” Some, indeed, professed 
to lie pleased with what they heard, and to believe that it was 
all true; but no impression appeared to be made upon them. 
“ We prove to them,” says he, f* that to pray to saints is idolatry. 
They admit it, and go and pray to saints. We prove to them 
that Jesus Christ is the only mediator. They admit it, and go 
and ask the Virgin Mary to intercede for them. We prove to 
them that confession of sin should be made to Gocl, and not to 
the priest, and that God only can grant pardon. They say this 
is true, and go and confess to the priest, and get, him to absolve 
them. We prove to them that God has forbidden the use of 
pictures and images in his worship. They profess to be convinced, 
and go and kiss the pictures, and bow before the images.” 1 

When Messrs Fisk and King were at Jaffa, some singular re¬ 
ports were circulated concerning them among both Christians 
and Mussulmans. It was said that they induced their people to 
embrace their religion, and. that each conversion cost ten piastres, 
which the convert received, and which would always remain with 
him however much he might spend. It was also reported that 
they took the portrait of every convert, and that, should he after¬ 
wards apostatize, if they shot the picture, the apostate would die. 2 

1 Fislt’a Memoirs, pp. 183, 186, 210,218, 228,2-33, 2*3, 283, 307,347, 361. 

s It is a curious fact that there was a similar report in Switzerland concerning the 
missionaries of the Basle Evangelical Society. It was customary to take their portraits 
before they went away, and to hang them up in the mission seminary- There was a 
considerable Collection of them, and it was said, that if any ono proved unfaithful they 
shot his picture with agon, and that he fell down dead that instant in whatever part of 
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The man in whose house they lodged said to them one day, that 
a Moslem told him that ho understood they hired people to wor¬ 
ship the devil, and asked if it were true, saying that it it was he 
would come and join the company, and bring a hundred others 
with him. “ What I would you worship the devil?” said Signor 
Damiani. the English. Consul, « Yes, for the sake of money,” 
answered the Moslem. By some it was said that they .had caused 
a great shaking in the city, meaning by this a moral commotion, 
and it was reported they had actually caused an earthquake, and 
that the great earthquake of Aleppo was to he attributed to their 
influence. 1 

On occasion of one of Mr Fisk’s visits to Jerusalem, he and 
Mr Bird, who had lately joined him, were arrested and taken 
before the moolah or judge, and afterwards before the governor, 
under an accusation by the Roman Catholics that the books which 
they circulated were neither Christian, Jewish, nor Mussulman 
books. A proclamation was made, that whoever had received 
books from them must deliver them up to the judge, and that 
nobody should hereafter receive any from thorn under pain of 
imprisonment; that they were books which might not be read in 
the mosque or in the synagogue, in the church, or anywhere else. 
After a variety of vexations proceedings, the missionaries were 
liberated. The governor found they had gone too far, and threw 
the blame on the judge; all the parties seemed to regret that 
they had meddled with them, and a general impression appeared 
to bo made, that persons under English protection were not to bo 
trifled with. 3 

In November 1823, the Rev. Messrs Bird and Goodell arrived 
at Beirut on the coast of Syria, which henceforth became the 
head-quarters of the mission. Here, and in the neighbouring 
mountains of Lebanon, there was a very varied population among 
which to labour— Christians of different denominations, Greeks, 
.rmenians, Romanists, the latter chiefly Maronitos and Greek 
latholics, Mahommedans, and Druses. 1 The missionaries did not 

pie world lie might happen to he. This was told the author, nearly thirty years ago, by 
MjyHarusoi, then one of the teachers in the Basle Mission ary Institution. The story 
of tin pictures was told many years after of the missionaries at Constantinople, and that 
of 0 s piastres nt Trebiuond in Asia Minor,— Misti. Her. vol. xxxviii. p. 417 ; vol. xii. p. 

m. 

i Fisk' Memoirs, p. 359. 3 Ibid. p. 328. 3 Rep. Board For. Miss. 1824, p- 123. 
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however confine their labours to Beirut and its neighbourhood; 
they made frequent journeys! through Palestine and Syria, seeking 
to spread everywhere, and among all classes of the population, 
the knowledge of the gospel. 3 

In October 1825, Mr Fisk died at Beirut, whither he had come 
a few months before, after having been travelling about from place 
to place for upwards of two years. To do justice to Ins character 
is no easy task. Few men have possessed such a rare combination 
of missionary qualifications. Of his piety and devotedness, the fob 
lowing extract from one of Ins Letters gives a pleasing idea: 

“ 1 often long,” says he, “ for the society of dear Christian friends 
in America. I long to be with them in their domestic and social 
circles, in their prayer meetings, on the holy Sabbath, at the 
Lord’s table, and more particularly at their missionary meetings ; 
but though banished from them ail, 1 am generally far from be¬ 
ing unhappy. My prevailing state of mind is cheerfulness rather 
than tho opposite. I am satisfied that happiness does not depend 
on external circumstances. With a contented mind, with a heart 
Weaned from this world and fixed on heaven, with an earnest and 
undivided desire to serve and obey our divine Lord, with no inter¬ 
est of our own to promote, with a clear view of the Divine govern¬ 
ment, and with a lively faith in the Redeemer, wo are happy, 
though onr food be only bread and water, and our dwelling a 
dungeon or a desert. Without these, in some good degree at 
least, vve are uneasy and unhappy, though we may be clothed in 
royal apparel, fare sumptuously every day, live in a palace, and 
have nil the outward means of enjoyment that tho world can 
afford. It is not this earth—it is not temporal comforts—-it is 
not science and refinement—it is not oven friends—that can give 
contentment to an immortal mind, It is God himself who has 
created onr minds capable of enjoying His love and favour—it is 
communion with Him through Jesus Christ. In proportion as 
wc enjoy this, tho soul is filled and satisfied. In proportion as we 

1 It is curious to remark how generally tho religious worship of tho countries 
the Mediterranean i.> conducted in a language which the people do not uudwstau 
that of tiie Komi ah Church, in Latin; of the Greek, in auoient Greek; of the Ar 
in anolent Armenian ; of the Coptic, in Coptic; of the Syrians and Maronites, i 
of the Jews, in Hehrow ; and of the Mahommedtuis, in Arabic. In most oases 
men people of those different sects know about as little of the language in w 
religious service is conducted, as the people of England know of old Saxon, 
voh xx. p. 342. 
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seek happinci' 3 in other things, it is left void—the subject of bitter 
disappointment." 1 Parsons and Fisk ,c were lovely in their lives, 
and in their death they were not long divided.” 

The missionaries met with great and determined hostility 3 com 
the ecclesiastics of the different Catholic snots in Syria, especially 
from the Patriarch of the Maronites, who resided at Kanobin, in 
the mountains of Lebanon, about fifty miles from Beirut. He 
appeared determined to root them out of the country, and at 
times it almost seemed as if lie would accomplish his purpose. 
He issued an order to all his children of the Maronite community, 
of every rank and condition, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, that 
no one should possess the books circulated by the missionaries, 
nor buy them, nor sell them, nor give them to others, nor look 
into them, nor read them, from any motive or cause whatsoever; 
that all who possessed such books should burn them, or bring 
them to him at Kanobin ; that no one should associate with them 
in spiritual things, by being present at their prayers, hearing 
their exhortations, or hold discourse with them in regard to things 
pertaining to religion, or study in their schools; that whosoever 
should neglect to obey, or should act contrary to this order, if he 
were an ecclesiastic, ho declared that, by so doing, he was pro¬ 
hibited from the exercise of bis office, or, if he were a layman, that 
he fell under excommunication. Letters or orders of a similar kind 
he seat forth from time to time, whenever there appeared to be 
any occasion for them. Excommunication was a weapon which he 
had always at hand, and he was not slow to wield it against such 
of the people as any way served or assisted the missionaries, or 
who attended on their instructions. These denunciations could 
not fail to have a powerful influence on an ignorant, superstitious, 
hi gated people. The schools of the missionaries were more than once 
nearly broken up, in consequence of the opposition which was made 
to them. Yet there were numbers even of the Maronites who did 
not much regard the anathemas of their patriarch, his tyranny and 
oppression having destroyed their respect and reverence for him, 3 

i Fisk’s Memoirs, pp. 2&1,296, 368, 37S. 

- Miss. Her. vol :ou. p. 377; vol. xxi u. p, 297; yoI. xxxui, p. 445; voL xxxvm. p. 
54.—Bop, Board For, Miss. 1827, p. 60. 

To set at nought the fubninations of the patriarch, must have required some energy 
of iMiid, as the following story will shew :— 

A sheik, named Laboof, having granted Mr Bird a house at Ehden, in the mom,- 



Of the hostility of the patriarch, wo have a striking example 
in the story of Assaad Shidiak, a Maronite, of about thirty years 
of ago, who ivas engaged in the service of the missionaries, and 
had become an earnest inquirer after truths The patriarch threat¬ 
ened him with excommunication, unless he gave lip all connexion 
with them; and, in,subsequent interviews with him, he sought to 
gain him over, sometimes by professions of love and fair promises, 
at other times by threats. His mother, brothers* and other rela¬ 
tives also camo to him to persuade him to leave the missionaries, 
and thus save the family from the shame of his renouncing the 
religion of his fathers, and joining himself to fore ■>. Having 
been prevailed on to go home, he was seized by twenty or more 
of his relatives, and delivered up to the patriarch. by whose 
orders he was removed to his convent at Kanobin. There he was 
put in confinement, was frequently beaten, and, having made an 
unsuccessful attempt to escape, he had a heavy chain put around 

tain* of Lebanon, to reside in during the hot summer mouthy a priest appeared 
the following day, and road a paper excommunicating hint and Inn fondly. The 
patriarch also issued the following proclamation,, which ought well make a stout heart 
quake 

t( Proclamation to ail our children, the people of the villages of Ehclen and Zgarta j 
and to ail our children, the inhabitants of the district of Gibbet; Bsharry, clergy ond 
laity f rulers mid subjects, universally: 

u That we have knowledge of the infernal hardihood; to which the unhappy, wretched 
La toot El Asia and his mm have arrived; in having dared to associate themselves with 
that deceived man and deceiver of mem Bird, the Bihle-majL They aid him |it tip ob¬ 
ject, and have brought him to Ehden, against the myqitk prohibitions! which we had 
before issued r threatening every one who opposed oar orders with immediate excommu¬ 
nication, We there loro make km> wn to all; that those sons of wickedness, Latoof Ei 
Ashl and his squat together with all the rest of lib family j both male and female, px~ 
cept dorueatics; have fallen tmder the heavier excommunication; and now by the word 
of the Lord; which la almighty, confirm upon them this excrmnaunic&iioB* They arc, 
therefore; accursed, out off from all Christian couamuiion ; and lot the curse envelop 
them as a robe--and spread through nil their mom hers like oil--and break them in 
pieces like a potter's vessel—and wither them like the tig-tree; cursed by the mouth of 
the Lord himself: And let the evil angel rub over them, to torment them day 
and night—asleep and awake—and in whatever circumstances they may he found. 
We permit no one to visit them* or employ them; or do them a favour, or give 
them a salutation, or converse with them in any form ; but let thorn be fivoided as 
a putrid member; and as hellish dragons, Beware ! yea; beware of the wrath of 

11 * 

Such is a specimen of the spiritual despotism which has been Introduced Into the 
Ancient Churches. Sheik Latoof expressed at first great contempt for the patriarch's 
excommunication ; but he was afterwards glad to yield,— Mm* Her. ml. x:dv ( pp, 306, 
370, 374, 
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his nock, which was fastened at the other end into the wall. His 
sufferings were, after some time, much mitigated ; but all attempt > 
to procure his release proved win. Many false reports wore 
circulated concerning him, sometimes that he was mad, sometimes 
that Ire was dead. What became of him was never known ; there 
was, however, reason to conclude that lie was dead many years 
ago, though how his death happened was not ascertained. Jfc 
was hoped, however, that, amidst all his sufferings, he remained 
steadfast in his adherence to the gospel. 1 

In May 1828, Messrs Bird, Goodell, and Smith, left Beirut, 
and proceeded to Malta, on account of the prospect there was of 
war between Turkey and the allied powers, England, France, 
and Russia, arising out of the affairs of Greece, which had lately 
risen to throw off the Turkish yoke; and the dangers to which 
they would lie exposed in the event of hostilities taking place, 
especially as the English consul, under whose protection they 
were, had loft the country ; but two years afterwards, peace 
being restored, Mr Bird, accompanied by Mr Whiting, returned 
to renew the mission. Scarcely had drey arrived at Beirut 
when the old hostility of the Romanists broke forth against 
them, Next day was the feast of the Ascension, and the Maco¬ 
nites having, according to custom, assembled in the morning to 
celebrate mass, the priests embraced the opportunity of announc¬ 
ing to the congregation 41 that the Biblc-men, that is, the followers 
of the devil,” had again made their 1 appearance, and commanding 
their people to have no intercourse with them, or with any per¬ 
sons connected with them, under pain of the heaviest curse of tho 
Church. Similar curses were denounced on the next Sabbath 
morning at the church of the Papal Greeks. The orthodox or 
proper Greeks were, as they had hitherto been, friendly and 
courteous, and were ready to converse with them, and to read 
the Scriptures; but afterwards, the Greek Church also became 
violently opposed to missionary operations, particularly to the 
schools. The parents were threatened with excoxmnunication if 
they did not withdraw their children from them. 2 3 


1 Miss. Her. vol. xxiii. pp. 71, &7, 12J>, 172, 268; vol. xxvii. p. 210 ; vol. xxlx. pp, 

28, 65,—Rep, Board For, Mm* 1823, p* 10. 

3 Mm Um yoL xxiv, p, 34S; yoL xxvL p. $73 J rol, xxviL pp. 14, 147, 208 ; vol 
xxxv* p* 404.—Rep, Board For. Miss. 1837, p. £1, 
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. The mission could not fail to be materially affected by the state 
of warfare in which Syria was involved for a number of years. 
First of all, there was the invasion of the country by the forces 
of Mahomed Ali, the viceroy of Egypt, under the command 
of his sou Ibrahim Pacha; and though he quickly overran it, 
yet it was long kept in a very agitated state, by repeated insur¬ 
rections of the people. The allied powers at length interfered, 
to restore the country to Turkey, War once more swept along 
its coasts. Beirut was twice bombarded by the combined fleet of 
the allies, and the missionaries retired from that place, part of 
them to Jerusalem, and part to the island of Cyprus. The Egyp¬ 
tians having been completely defeated, the country was restore-1 
to its old masters the Turks. The mission was never in greater 
danger than at the conclusion of tho war. The M'aronifce patriarch 
hoped'to domineer -over the whole of Lebanon, and to expel the 
missionaries from the country. His intrigues had drawn from 
tho Turkish government a declaration- to the American resident 
minister, that they would not be protected by tho Porte;-and 
from the minister another declaration, under a mistaken appre¬ 
hension of tho extent of his official duty, that he liad no power 
to protect them. The restoration of the country to Turkey was 
Mowed by hostilities between tho Bruzes and the Maronites, in 
the southern part of Lebanon, where they formed a mixed popu¬ 
lation. They burned and plundered the villages and houses of 
each other. Scarcely a village or a house, either Prune or Ma- 
rouite, was left, and the district, which was one of the finest and 
most populous in Lebanon, was rendered a complete desolation.. 
Though the Maronites were by much the most numerous, they 
were entirely defeated. The power of tho patriarch was now 
broken; he sunk under his disappointments, and died, leaving 
the mission nothing more to dread from him. 1 

1 Miss, Hot. Yoh xxxvii. p. 60; vch xxxviii. pp. 120, 106; vol. xli. pp. 253, 319, 
312,343, 307-—Rep, Hoard For, Miss. 1842, p. 124.-IMd. lS45, p. 111. 

“ War,” say the nussioiiaries, " never, perhaps, agsumw \ more dreadful aspect 
tlian in snob social, neighbourhood conflicts as the one wc iuo describing. The corah&t- 
wite are personally known to each other, and have private and personal injuries and 
insults to revenge. .Nor is there any f that parade and pomp which Eisciiuite and blind 
the mind to tho Inevitable lorrera of human butchery, even when conducted according 
to the most scientific and fashionable 'rales of the art. Here is no gay uniform—no 
martial music— no glittering rankt; of well-appointed infantry — no thundering artillery 
—no flying squadrons of cavalry rushing to tbe charge. 
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For several years after the commencement of the mission, for¬ 
mal preaching to the natives was not attempted, partly under 
the idea that such a measure would increase the hostility and 
opposition of the ecclesiastical authorities, already as violent at 
times as could well be sustained. Instead of preaching, catechetical 
exercises and meetings for the exposition of the Holy Scriptures 
in Arabic were regularly hold; and by means of thorn numbers 
were from time to time instructed in the principles of Divine 
truth. At length, it was thought advisable to make tho experi¬ 
ment of regular preaching. The services of the Sabbath were 
a: jorolingly converted into a formal sermon, with appropriate 
prayers; and experience now shewed that their previous fears 
were without foundation. In fact, though the number of their 
hearers was small, no branch of their labours met with less oppo¬ 
sition. 3 

Though Beirut was tho seat of tho mission, yet, during the 
hot months of summer, the missionaries found it necessary to re¬ 
tire from that place, and take up their residence in tho neigh¬ 
bouring mountains of Lebanon. Though the preservation of 
health was a chief reason for this, yet health was not the only 
object which they had in view. In no material way did they 
cease their missionary labours; they only changed !hc scene of 
them. By these visits the missionaries were brought into ac¬ 
quaintance with tho numerous and varied population of the moun¬ 
tains, and a knowledge of Divine truth was spread in regions 


* ( At the fatal war-sign a] , every shepherd, farmer, or mechanic, every shopkeeper* 
nheik, or emir, hurries to the fight, a rickety gun on his shoulder, a pair of pistols 
thrust through his girdle, an old maty sword, or a villaiiiousdookiug hanger by hm 
aide, and an ugly butcher-knife in its sheath, concealed in his bosom, With savage 
yells, bo bursts into Iris neighbour's house, blows out his brains, or drives the cold dag¬ 
ger through his heart, cuts off his head with bis long kuifb, and with his right band, 
red with gore, sets fire to the house, and consumes 'whatever his plundering cupidity 
haa not earned olf. If companies take refuge in castles, palaces, or strong houses, and 
cannot readily be reached otherwise the houses are fired from without; or if this is im ¬ 
possible, the roof is broken up, and fire thrown down upon the inmates from above. If 
the fight takes place in the open country, it is carried on from behind stone walk, rook a, 
and trees. During the whole conflict., women and young girls carry water to the combat- 
ants, and cheer them on by their shrill war-songs. At length one party gives wav. 

Then come the chase and the slaughter, the triumphant return, the plunder, and the 
conflagration. Nor arc the cases rare in which those who surrender, on the most solemn 
guarantee of personal safety, axe barbarously bufhered in cold blood* Such is a faint 
picture of social war m Lebanon, 1Ter. vol xlk p* Bfifh 
a Miss* Her* vuh xxxiL \\ 414, 
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which it' might not otherwise have reached. One good result 
of their summer residency in Lebanon was, that during the 
othei* parts of the year, numbers of their acquaintances in fib© 
mountains came to visit them at Beirut, conversed with them, 
and received books. J 

Among the inhabitants of the mountains, with whom the mis¬ 
sionaries gained an acquaintance,, were the Druses, a very singular 
set of people, who, though they profess to be Mahommodanw, are 
known to do so merely for political and worldly ends; whose re¬ 
ligion, so far as they have any, is a kind of deism, mixed up 
with fooleries and nonsense of their own. A service was held on 
the Sabbath specially for their instruction, which was attended 
by a number of them. Great numbers of them came to Beirut 
to visit the missionaries, and many of them, including some of 
their sheiks, were anxious to be received into their sect; but, 
though the missionaries rejoiced in those opportunities of com¬ 
municating religious instruction to them, they did not regard 
any of them as ingenuous and serious inquirers. They did not 
in fact conceal the secular motives by which they were actuated, 
the hope of obtaining certain political immunities, and the pro¬ 
tection of .England, if they became Protestant Christians. The 
Drufces continued to throng the houses of the missionaries, until 
a violent persecution which was raised against them cooled their 
ardour,-and made them stop short in their course." 

In February 1844, a party of about fifty moil came to Beirut y 
from fclasbeiya, a town at the foot of Mount Hermon, a consider¬ 
able number of the inhabitants of that place wishing to change 
their religion. They belonged to the Greek Church; but it did 
not appear that they had any particular dissatisfaction with the 
religion.in which they had been brought up, or much knowledge 
of that which they sought to adopt ; nor did they seem id know 
whet hoi’, in order to accomplish their object, they ought to apply 
to ministers of the gospel or to consuls. They made loud com¬ 
plaints'of the oppressions of the local government, which were 
increased by the combinations of the hrulers of their sect with the 
governor, and countenanced by the bishop residing in the plate. 

1 Musa. Her, Vol. xsjdii. p. -140' 

a Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, vol. ft p. 718.—Miss. Her. toI. xxxn. pp. Jl, 41 j ; 
vol. xxXv. pp. 375, 377, SSI, 403 ; vok xxxvui. p. 3(S. 
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.From tboao oppressions they imagine*1 they would be relieved by 
'■hanging their religion. they supposed, would secure to 

them either freedom from taxation and from the Turkish Law, or 
special countenance from .Protestant consuls, or, at least, onfciro 
separation from tho Greek community, which would enable them 
to manage fclieir own affairs independently of the leaders and 
bishop who had contributed to their oppression. Mr Smith, ono 
of the missionaries, endeavoured to discountenance entirely all 
their political expectations, and in this view of the matter they 
soon acquiesced, but they said they could never return to the 
Greek. Church ; and they earnestly begged that some one might 
go back with them and instruct them, Visits were afterwards 
paid to the Hasbeiyans, both by native assistants and by the 
missionaries, and it was gratifying to see the interest with which 
they listened to the instructions which were given them, and the 
progress which they made in religious knowledge, notwithstand¬ 
ing their previous ignorance. The Greek patriarch and the 
priests of the place, with what was called Tho Voung Men’s 
Party,” now sought to bring them back to their mother Church, 
No measures, whether foul or fair, were left untried ; not only 
entreaties, promises, threats, bribes, reproaches, curses, but they 
were beaten, spit upon, stoned, turned out of thoir houses, every¬ 
where exposed to an. intolerable flood of abuse; even their lives 
were threatened, Many of them made their escape to the moun¬ 
tains, but returning afterwards to the town, they were subjected 
from time to time to so much suffering, that they became dis¬ 
heartened, arid at length, one after another, went back and made 
thoir peace with the Church. They had no alternative before 
them but perpetual persecution, or perhaps death, if they should 
attempt to remain at Hasbeiya, or starvation to their families if 
they themselves should find a refuge elsewhere. Their return, 
however, to tho Greek Church, was more in name than in reality. 
Some of them at least still kept up communications with the mis¬ 
sionaries, and continued to meet together secretly by night, for the 
purpose of reading the Word of God and prayer. It appears 
that the few who had been known for some time past as Protest¬ 
ants, were merely required to be present at the Church service. 
The worshipping of the pictures, the invocation of saints, and other 
tilings of that kind, were not insisted on. It would seem, in fact, 
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that these idolatrous ceremonies were not much observed by any 
except by a few of the more superstitious and bigoted adherents 
of the Church, Efforts were made by the priests to induce them 
to come to confession, which, after all, is the decisive conforming 
rite ; but all, both men and women, were resolved not to do this. 
The Greek party seemed to have lost all hope of making them 
good Greeks again, and tho great concern now was to prevent 
the mischief from spreading. Meanwhile the leaven of Divine 
truth appeared to be gradually diffusing itself in the community, 
in spite of all the efforts that were made to destroy it. Tho mis¬ 
sionaries continued thoir visits to Ifasbeiya, and though renewed 
attempts wore made to persecute the Protestants, yet, on their 
laying their grievances before the Sublime Porte, orders were 
sent to the pacha of that district to protect them. 1 

When the heads of the Greek Church found that the Turkish 
government had given orders for their toleration, they resolved 
to try the offert of the highest occiesiastbal censures. The 
patriarch’s bull of excommunication was immediately published 
in the Greek churches, not only in Hasbeiya, but in all that 
part ot the country. Tho purport of it was to denounce tho 
Protestants as accursed of God and man, and to require all per¬ 
sons belonging to the Greek Church to separate entirely from 
them, forbidding them to deal, speak, or hold any intercourse 
whatever with them, on pain of bringing the same fearful curse 
upon themselves. The sentence was carried into effect to tho let¬ 
ter, Not only did die Greeks adopt the system of non-inter¬ 
course, biit being the most numerous and influential sect in Has- 
beiya, they induced the other sects, including oven the Druzes 
and the Moslems, to join them. Hence it followed that no 
(Protestant could buy or sell, or transact any kind of business ex¬ 
cept with his follow-Protestants; and most of them being poor 1 , 
and dependent on their daily labour for a living, they were at 
ouce thrown out of all employment, and cut off from their ordinary 
means of support. The consequence was, that they were reduced 
to the greatest distress ; many of them were in want of the neces¬ 
saries of life. Even the governor, notwithstanding the orders 

1 Miss. Her. vol. xt pp. 852, 864; vol. xlj. pp, 14, 146,2(31, 26G ; vol. xUi. pp. 350, 
883. *10 ; vol. xliii. pp. 184, 286; vol. xlv. pp 103,181, 324.—Hop. Board For. Mias. 
1848, p. 100.—Ibid. 1849, p. 119. 
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lie had received, employed his powerful influence, though in a 
secret way, to support the Greek party in their iniquitous com¬ 
bination to ruin them. But after- some time, the rigour of the 
excommunication began to be relaxed, and the violence of the 
persecution passed away. 1 

A similar movement took place among the Armenians at Ain- 
tab, a place two days' journey north of Aleppo, where Bedros, c 
pious Armenian vartabed, had been employed in distributing the 
Scriptures and other religious hooks. Two hundred families of 
Armenians, it was reported, had become convinced of the errors 
and corruptions of their Church, and were resolved to abandon them 
and to adhere to the gospel alone; and though, when the mis¬ 
sionaries visited the place, only a small mm) her attended on their 
instructions, many being kept away probably through indecision 
and fear, yet they appeared to be earnest in their inquiries after 
tho truth, and made rapid progress in religious knowledge. 
Some were much enlightened, and quite evangelical in their sen¬ 
timents, but gave no evidence of piety. There were, however, a 
few who, it was hoped, had, ** received tho truth in the love of it,’' 
and who were formed into a native evangelical church. The 
numbers who attended on the instructions of the missionaries 
when they visited Aintab, greatly increased, and the work ap¬ 
peared in every respect to make progress. Nor was the move¬ 
ment confined to Aintab ; it extended to Kill is, Marash, Kettsab, 
Ur fa, 2 and other places. Some of the converts were zealous and 
active in carrying the gospel to their brethren in various places; 
and, in doing so, it was not unusual for thorn to dud persons who 
were prepared and disposed to listen to the truth. 3 

Though Beirut was the head-quarters of the mission, yet vari¬ 
ous other stations were occupied in different parts of the country, 
and also one at Larnica in the island of Cyprus, which was after¬ 
wards given up. Though the mission was tor many years pro¬ 
ductive of' little visible fruit, the missionaries now began to see 
the results of their patience and perseverance in a number of in- 

1 Misfi* Iltr. vqL xliv. p, 387- 

* 4 Anciently Edeusa, and supposed to ho Ur of tho Chaldees. 

3 Alias. Her. YpL xYii p* 415; vol, xlm. p* 187: vol. pp. 127, 132, 270, 390 j 

vol. xlv. pp. 134, 232, 31 d ; voL xlvL pp, 182, 2O0> 375 ; vol. kMB. p. 118. 
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dividuals, some of them of considerable standing and influence in 


the community. 1 

In 1353, the mission included the following principal sta- 


Begtiia, 


Stations, 


Beirut. 

Abeih, 

Aleppo. 

Tripoli. 



Jlasbei'ya <fe Si don. : 


The missionaries did not accomplish much in the way of schools. 
The few which they did establish were not numerously attended, 
and were repeatedly interrupted or broken up by the opposition of 
the ecclesiastics and the political troubles of the country. The 
desire for education was neither strong nor general in any class: 
female education was discouraged and opposed. Of late years, how¬ 
ever, as the stations increased, the schools were also increased. 
For a series of years, several of the missionaries’ wives took a few 

v * 

girls into their families for education. The girls were all dressed 
in the native style,, and it was designed to give them such an edu¬ 
cation as would fit, not unfit, them, to be both happy and useful in 
the domestic and social relations of the country. There was a se¬ 
minary begun at Beirut; the pupils received into it were partly 
boarders, partly day scholars; but this having been given up, an 
institution was afterwards'established at Abeih, in the mountains, 
with the special view to training up an efficient native ministry; 
and the experience gained in the seminary at Beirut was felt to 
be of much importance in forming that at Abeih. Among the 
lessons thus learned were tho following: Not to admit day 
scholars from the neighbourhood, as their influence will be coun¬ 
teractive of the domestic religious influence exerted upon tho 
boarders; not to take pupils so young as that they must he kept 
a great many years, or dismissed with minds half developed, and 
with a crude imperfect education; as soon as possible, to admit 
none except such as were not only promising as regards talents and 
other qualifications, but who appeared to be truly pious, and, ini the 
1 Mias. Her. to 1. xlviii. p. 2T0, 0 Hep, Board For. Mis* 1853, p. 73. 














absence of such pupils, to commence the institution on a small 
scalo; to employ no natives as teachers in tho seminary whoso 
views and sympathies were not entirely in accordance with the 
objects of tho institution; and to guard against that method of 
training which tends to make the pupils foreigners and Franks, in 
their manners, habits, and customs. It was designed that tho 
education should be essentially Arabic; the clothing, boarding, 
and lodging strictly in the native style; and the utmost efforts 
made to cherish their sympathies with their own people. 1 We 
apprehend these principles are well deserving of the attention of 
missionaries in establishing similar institutions. 

We cannot conclude our account of this mission, without men¬ 
tioning that important improvements appear to have been made 
by it in the printing of Arabic books. The ordinary Arabic type 
is not adapted to the taste of the Arabs, not being conformed to 
the most approved standards of Arabic caligraphy, which are often 
singularly beautiful; and it is well known that the Arabic lan¬ 
guage has no printed character distinct from the written. The 
•Rev. Eli Smith, one of tho missionaries, distinguished as an Ara¬ 
bic scholar, having procured approved models of Arabic letter’s 
for a new fount of types, proceeded to Germany and had them 
cast by Tauchnitz at Leipsic under liis own superintendence. It 
was believed there was no other fount in existence, unless it were 
one cast in Persia by a. native of that country, which was so con¬ 
formed to the Arabic caligraphy, and to the taste of tho Arabs, 
while at the same time it possessed some other very important 
advantages. 2 

i top. Boju-d For. Miss. 1884, p. 57.-Ibid. 1844, p. 182.—Ibid. 1847, p. 113.—Miss 
volt xxxiii. p, 445. 

a llep. mm For* Mm. 1836, p, 51.—Ibid, 1837, p* 61,— Ibid* im, p. 81*—Ibid, 
1814, p. m 

rf The new Arable type* which has been in xihe about three years* 1 * say tho mixaidu- 
ariea* " has several important at!vantages over the old i— 
tf ' 1. It is vastly superior in n-spect to the ftymof the letters. Such is the uniform and 
decided testimony of intelligent natives everywhere. Our books are incomparably more 
acceptable than those which arc printed with the old type ; more acceptable, we may 
safely say* in respect to typography, than any that were ever printed in the language. 
And not only are the letters morn beautiful than the old, but bearing a close 
bianco to the bast oaliginphy, they are of course far preferable for tho use of u should 
and especially for all who are Warning to write. 

w 2. Another advantage of the new type arises from an expedient in relation to the 
vowel points. In printing with the old type* the vowels are mt upon separate lines 
above and below the lines of letters, every line of letters requiring two lines of vowels. 
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SECT. IX.—TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

In May 1831, the Rev. W. Goodeli, who had previously been en¬ 
gaged for several years in the mission at Beirut, sailed from Malta, 
where he had lately carried through the press a translation of 
the New Testament into Armeno-Turkish, 1 to Constantinople, 
with a special view" to missionary operations among the Armenians. 
The efforts of the mission were, however, not confined to them, 
but were extended to other classes of the population, the Greeks, 
Jews, and even in some degree tc the Turks. 2 

Among the .Armenians many appear to have been in a re¬ 
markable degree prepared for the labours of missionaries. To 
what causes this is to be ascribed wo do not know ; but there 
had of late years arisen among them the spirit of reformation. 

This makes the work of cotopOBitlori very slow and difficult^ Besides, it separates the 
vowel point m far from the letter, that the reader is often at a loss to know whether it 
belongs to the Hue above or to that below it* Moreover, the vowels arc constantly liable 
especially m correcting proots, to be displaced horizontal^ and m to he bmigb fc oyer or 
under the wrong letter* But In the new type an expedient has been invented which 
obviates! both these evih, and which Is believed to be entirely new; It consists in hav¬ 
ing the vowel attached to, or rather inserted in the letter itself by means of a groove. In 
Such a in aimer that it cannot get oat of place, and is brought so near the line that the 
m intake of referring the vowel to the wrong line is never made* Besides, the time and 
labour of imposing, when the vowels atehsed, are by this system diminished at least 
one half. Also, the labour oi correcting the rowels is comparatively tel vial; for when 
a vowel is to be changed, it is simply to be taken out of the groove, and another 
dropped into its place* 

Si 3. In printing with the vmvel nU f there Is also a saving of paper In the use of the 
new type, By a careful comparison of the old and new points, it k found that in the 
use of the latter there is a gain of ten per cent, in compactness? and a gain oi about 
eight per cent, in respect to e^mcc betwem the I mm. This remark applies only to 
printing with the vowel points* When the points are not used there is no saving of 
paper,” — Rep * Board JPflt*; Miss, 1844, p* 135, 

Should this style of Arabic letters realize the advantages here stated, it might pr<v 
bably he extended to many others of the Oriental languages In the Report of the 
Calcutta Bible Society ter 1841, wo are told, that 11 all the attempts hitherto made in 
this country and at home, and in Persia itself, to cast a good Persian type, have signally 
failed. Both on Lho score of distinctness, and on account of economy, the Persian type 
appeared ill suited for the purposes of the Society/' — Rep, Bih, Roc, 1841, p* (>L If 
such was the ease with the Persian, which has been so long and so often printed, it is 
likely to bo still more the case with many of the languages ■which have been printed of 
late years for the Urst time, 

1 That is, into the Turkish language, m the Armenian character, 
y Mfes. Her. vol, xxvli. p*280 ; voh xxviit. p. I51*~*-Rep* Board For* Miss* I&Sfl, p. 42* 
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Many were ready to acknowledge tho errors and corruptions of 
their Church ; they no longer believed some of its distinguishing 
and most cherished dogmas; they wore dissatisfied with its bur¬ 
densome rites and dead forms; and though they might not 
understand Scripture truth, yet they did not shut their eyes to 
it, but were willing to search and inquire after it. They accord¬ 
ingly set themselves to the study of the New Testament, pro¬ 
ceeding on the great Protestant principle, that the Bible contains 
all that is necessary to salvation, and is the only safe guide in 
religion. Their attention was drawn away, in a wonderful man¬ 
ner, from fables to the Word of God; their inquiries wore not 
only about religion speculatively, but were specially directed to 
those truths which, are connected with the salvation of the soul. 
The hearts of many were softened, and several, it was hoped, 
gave evidence of piety. The spread of evangelical truth among 
thorn was truly remarkable, and was apparently independent, in 
a great measure, of the efforts of the missionaries. 1 

Constantinople was the head-quarters of the mission, but stations 
were also established in various places in Asia Minor, and other 
parts of the Turkish Empire. The following are the principal 
stations, being those at which missionaries are settled ; but there 
are also a number of out-stations at which natiro preachers or 
other helpers aro resident;—• 


J Begun, 

StatioUB* 

1831. 

Constantinople. 

1833. 

Smyrna. 

1861. 

Mar so van. 

185—. 

Tocat. 

185-. 

Ctesarea. 

1835. 

Trebmond. 

1839. 

Erzcrum. 

1849. 

Aintab. 

1851. 

Diarbckir. s 


Though the spirit of inquiry among the Armenians was for 
several years most remarkable at Constantinople, yet it extended 

1 Miss. Her. vol. xxxil pp. SO, 41, 44, 48, 138; vol. Jcwm.'pp. 308, 401, 403.— 
11 -p, Board For. Mias, 1343, p. 

3 Eep. Board For- Miss. I35&, p. 57* 

















more or less to all the other stations, and to various other parts 
of the country, including places widely distant from, and having 
only a very general connexion with each other. 1 


The work was carried on very much by means of conversation 
with visitors, who' frequently came to the missionaries for the 
purpose of making inquiries on the Subject of religion, or of learn¬ 
ing “ the way of God more perfectly.” They also hold meetings 
for preaching and for expounding the Scriptures; and though 
those meetings were not numerously attended, yet their influence 
was very considerable, as those who attended them communicated 
to others what they learned at them. It was a pleasing character¬ 
istic of the evangelical Armenians, that they were in general very 
active in seeking the salvation of their countrymen.. No sooner 
did they feel the power of Divine truth on their own hearts, than 
they had a strong desire to communicate the knowledge of it to 
others; and, as every man is the centre of a circle of influence, 
the good seed of the Word was in this way sown in many differ¬ 
ent parts and among different classes in Constantinople, and the 
other towns where stations were established. There were even 
men of great influence, whom none of tho missionaries had ever 
seen, who were daily engaged in making known the gospel, they 
themselves having learned tho truth, at second-hand, through 
some of those who had received it from the missionaries, whom 
they, for prudential reasons, did net visit. For several years 
the missionaries had little opportunity of communicating a know¬ 
ledge of the gospel to the female portion of the Armenians, as the 
customs of the country forbade the men and women meeting 
together for public worship ; but it found its way to thorn also ; 
and after a time sonio of them came to form a part of the small 
companies to whom the missionaries preached, and they even 
ed them, with the view of making inquiry concerning parti¬ 
cular parts of Divine truth. 2 

Some of the converts also made tours in various directions, and 
to considerable distances, for the purpose of making known the 
gospel, and distributing or selling copies of the Scriptures and 

1 Mias, Her, vol. xjtxir. pp, 460 ; vol* mvih p. 55 ; vol* xxxvuu pp. ISfl, 13S ; 
vol xxx Lt, ppi 319, 349. 

a Mifis, Hur. vol. xxxvtfi, p, 201 ; voL xxxix- p* 454 ;, V6L xl. pp, 226 ? 2$(K—Rep« 
Board For* Misg, 1844* pp* 101,102, 
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other books and tracts. Several booksellers in Constantinople 
were also supplied with the different publications of the mission 
for sale. In this way the gospel, in a printed form, penetrated 
to many cities and villages which had never been visited by any 
missionary. 1 * 

There were some, however, who came to the missionaries, pro¬ 
fessing to he inquirers after the truth, who were actuated by 
mercenary motives. Cases of this kind, indeed, were continually 
occurring. A man was unfortunate in business, and had failed in 
all his attempts to repair his broken fortunes. He hao never 
seen the missionaries, but he had often heard that they were 
benevolent men, who loved the Armenians, and sought, in various 
ways, to do them good ; and he was forthwith seized with a sud¬ 
den desire to hear the gospel from them, and to come over to 
their way of thinking. In short, he was ready to become any 
thing, if they would help him to a piece of bread. For such men 
the missionaries had only one answer. If they wished to learn 
tho way of salvation, they were ready to instruct them ; but they 
had no power to help them in any other way; they could find 
them neither employment nor protection. 3 

The obstacles to the progress of the gospel in Turkey, oven, 
among the Christian sects, were for many years greater than 
was generally known. The Turkish government itself was no way 
favourable to the propagation of Christianity. But between tho 
Turks and the Armenians there was an inferior, yet powerful, 
despot, the patriarch, who was the creature and representative of 
the policy of the bankers and higher clergy. The collection of 
revenues, the disposal of many important offices, the management 
of the Church, and the fees for priestly service, were in tho hands 
of tins oligarchy of bankers and clergy. The patriarch and the 
bankers were made responsible for the whole Armenian commu¬ 
nity, and were clothed by tho Sultan with groat and almost irre¬ 
sponsible power. If the patriarch wished to dispose of any one 
by imprisonment, banishment, or death, he had only to present 
the general accusation that he was a man dangerous to tho com¬ 
munity, and forthwith came the imperial firman, which Turkish 

1 Mka. Her. vol« xl. p. 27 ; vol xlL pp. 211, Board For- Mka. 1 $45* p. 
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officers were desired to execute. Hence, whatever might be the 
measure, the Turkish government did. not hold itselt responsible 
.for it; it came from the patriarch and bankers. The patriarch 
and bankers, in like manner, did not hold themselves responsible 
for it; it came from the Turkish government, Where there is 
no responsibility, there is little check on injustice and oppression; 
and. thus, between these two despotisms, the most iniquitous deeds 
might be enacted without either of them admitting its responsi¬ 
bility for them. 

Another great obstacle to the progress of evangelical religion 
in Turkey was the power and influence of the Papacy, which was 
found at Constantinople in all its sleepless watchfulness, and bitter 
hatred of Protestantism. Most of the foreign embassies were 
Catholic. Their dragomen or interpreters, and the numerous 
persons in their employ, were Catholics. The Catholics were 
therefore a very powerful body at Constantinople, and were 
always able to represent matters to the Turkish government 
according to their own views and interests. They also did great 
injury to Protestant missionaries by their unwearied misrepre¬ 
sentations of their objects and designs among the Greeks and 
Armenians , 1 

It is not to be supposed that such a work a« we have described 
Vveuld go on without opposition; it in fact called forth the violent 
hostility of both Greeks and Armenians. The patriarchs of both 
Churches issued their denunciations against the. missionaries-; all 
intercourse with them was for bidden under the heaviest ecclesias¬ 
tical penalties ; their schools, which, however, were not numerous, 
were broken up; their books were ordered to be delivered up to 
the priests, and many of them, including copies of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Pentateuch, and Psalms, were burned. As it was chiefly 
among the Armenians that evangelical views were spreading, 
they were the principal sufferers. Nor was it merely by the 
clergy and their instruments that they were maltreated. Ther,e 
were many affecting exemplifications of the truth of Christ's 
declaration— f( A man’s foes shall be they of his own house¬ 
hold.” In short, nearly all who shewed a desire to follow the 
truth, found by experience, that they “ who wilt live godly 


1 Wins* Her. voh 3t«yi* p- 17l>, 
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in Christ Jesus, will,” in one way or other, “ suffer persecu¬ 
tion.” 1 * 

The opposition, though at times violent, was commonly not 
lasting; and, after a while, things would return to their old 
course. There were, however, outbreaks ofpersecution from 
time to time ; but as, notwithstanding this, evangelical views con¬ 
tinued to spread among the Armenians, their enemies had recourse 
to stronger and more determined measures. 

The patriarch of the Armenians had of late years been re¬ 
peatedly changed, and now a new one was appointed. He was 
a man of more than common ability and learning ; and ho had in 
former years been in habits of personal intercourse with the mis¬ 
sionaries. He sought at first to win over the Evangelicals by 
friendly professions, and this was perhaps the policy which he 
himself was disposed to pursue ; but he was gradually driven by 
the party on which he himself depended for support, to set him¬ 
self more and more in opposition to them. He at length caused 
a new creed to be drawn up, containing the doctrines of trhnsub- 
stantiation, confession to and absolution by a priest, the worship 
of relics and pictures, the intercession of saints, and other un- 
script oral and superstitious practices. This confession he required 
them to subscribe; and all who refused he publicly, excommuni¬ 
cated and cursed with anathema, accusing them of being Protest¬ 
ants, atheists, and infidels; and ordering all his flock, and the 
chiefs of the trades, and also the priests, under penalty of excom¬ 
munication and anathema, to oppress them in various ways, as 
by taking away their permission to trade, and expelling them 
from the trading corporations, by turning them out of their shops, 
and even causing them to quit rooms which belonged to them¬ 
selves, by preventing those who were their debtors from paying 
them, and making those to whom they were indebted demand 
payment before it was due, by driving them from their homes, 
and separating them from their wives and children. Parents 
were called upon to disinherit their children, and every kind of 
intercourse between the nearest relations was absolutely inter¬ 
dicted, however dependent they might be on each other for sup- 

1 Hep. Board Por- Mias. ]S87, pp- 52, —Mfcs, Her, voi, xsndii. pp. 895, 397 ; vol 

xxxv, pp* 177, 4On ; vol* xxxvi. p. 55 ; voL mvii p* 103 ; vol, xj. pp. 11 7, 226, 228 ; 
voL xH. j>. 5L; vul, xlli, pp, 356, 401, 
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port The baker mjjjja forbidden to supply them with bread. the 
butcher with meat, tlio water-carrier with water. The houses ot 
some were attacked by mobs, and their property destroyed or 
thrown into the street* They could not even pass along the streets 
without being assailed with all kinds of filthy language, spit upon 
a,ud stoned ; some were bastinadoed ; some were east into prison ; 
some wore sent into exile. The persecution was not confined to 
Constantinople ; it extended also to Smyrna, to Brusa, to ISfico- 
inedia, to Ada Bazar, to Trebizond, to Erzerum, and was in some 
instances even worse in distant* places than in the capital. To 
crown the whole, the patriarch issued a new bull oi excommuni¬ 
cation, and caused it to bo read in all the churches on the day 
of the Catholic Church festival, and ordered it to be read in all 
the churches throughout the Ottoman Empire every successive 
year at tlie same festival, thus seeking to give at once extent and 
permanency to his fuhmnations. 1 

By these proceedings, many of the Armenians were reduced 
to a state of groat destitution, and at Constantinople it was neces¬ 
sary at one time to provide shelter and food for about one hun¬ 
dred persons ; yet, in all that was done by the patriarch, it seems 
there was no persecution! He positively denied that ho had per¬ 
secuted any body, and declared that he was utterly opposed to 
all persecution on the ground of religion. He did nothing more, 
ho said, than excommunicate with anathema, which was his spiri¬ 
tual right. Yet there was abundant evidence, that the driving 
away of so many people from their houses and shops, excluding 
them from the rigid to trade, and other acts of oppression, were 
all done by Ins authority or influence; but he found it necessary 
to inflict his temporal penalties upon those whom he deemed 
spiritual offenders, in such a way as there might, if possible, be 
no ground for interfering with him. 2 

It was truly pleasing to witness the spirit which many of the 
Armenians manifested under persecution, and the salutary effect 
which it appeared to have on some ot them; but, on the other 
hand, considerable numbers fainted in the day of trial, and signed 
the papers of the patriarch and the bishops declaring their belief 

i Mis-s. Her. vol. i. pp. 109, 198, 228, 292, 298 ; vol. *Bl pp. 113, 193, 105,198, 202, 
225, 207, 298, 856; Vol. xUii. p. 40.—Rep. Board For. Hisa, 1840, pp. 98, 100.— 
Tracy's Hist. p. 8S4, 
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of tho doctrines of the Armenian Church, while they were still 
convinced in tlieir own mind of their unscriptural character. 
Among those who were thus overcome, there were some indivi¬ 
duals in whose stability the greatest contxdenco was placed. 
That so many should 11x11, need excite no surprise. The doc¬ 
trines of the gospel had gained, in many cases, the assent of the 
understanding where they did not exert a controlling influence 
offer the heart. Many were only babes in Christ, so that when 
we consider the trials they wore piled to endure, we may rather 
wonder that so many should have maintained their Christian pro¬ 
fession, as that numbers should have yielded in the day of trial. 
Yet, even of those who did thus fall, there were some who kept 
up intercourse with their brethren.' 1 

The British ambassador. Sir Stratford Canning, 2 who, greatly 
to his honour, had already done much for the cause of religious 
toleration in Turkey, and who had obtained a promise from the 
Sultan that there should henceforth be no more religious perse¬ 
cution in his dominions, R had made representations to the Turkish 

« Miss. Her. yol. xli. jp. 300, 802 ; vol. xlii. pp. 35, 198, 212, 219, 225, d<H; vol. 
xlxii. p. 372. 

* Now Lord Stratford de Itedoiiffe. 

a This, we presume, referred merely to Christiana, and had probably a special refer¬ 
ence to reneged oes from the Mahomraedau faith who had originally belonged to some one 
of the Chri-tiari sects. It is the common law of Mab.omiuedan countries that apostates 
should he put to death. The law of Turkey on this subjectisthus expressed : — •*‘ Apes- 
tasy ia an enormous crime in the eyes of the Deity. The Mussulman who is guilty of it 
must be condemned to death if he does not promptly abjure his error. The homicide of 
an apostate lias no penalty attached to it,"— i. 6., wo presume, every person is at liberty to 
kill him, without being called to account or punished for the deed. Tinder this law, 
Christians who had embraced the Mahommedan religion, if they afterwards recanted, 
were put to death in Turkey. 

In August 18-13, a young Armenian who had become a Mussulman, but afterwards 
avowed himself a Christian again, was beheaded at Constantinople. lie was urged again 
and again to recant, and even at the very last moment his life was promised him, it he 
would declare himself a Maho.mmedan ; but ho resolutely persisted in asserting his be¬ 
lief in Christ alone, telling those around him, that though they should kill him ho never 
could deny Christ. Sir Stratford Canning had solicited in vain for his liberation. Re¬ 
monstrances were immediately addressed to the forte by other foreign ministers, parti¬ 
cularly those of France and Prussia, which, were soon greatly strengthened by very 
decided instructions from their respective courts. But in the midst of these very 
remonstrances, and while the Turks were giving verbal promises that no such act should 
occur again, a firman issued From the government ordering the decapitation of a young 
Bulgarian, who had promised in a passion some months before to become a Mussulman, 
but who now refused to perform the rites. This order was actually executed. The 
ambassadors and the powers which they represented were exceedingly irritated at such 



government in reference to the proceedings of the patriarch, and 
in this.lie was Joined by the Prussian ambassador, M L© Ooq, 
and Mr Brown, the American Charge d’affaires, in consequence 
of this, lieschid Pacha, the minister of foreign affairs, called up the 
patriarch and charged him to desist from his present course, tell¬ 
ing him that he should nmv put him upon his good behaviour. 
But, notwithstanding this, the persecution did not cease. Means 
were fallen upon to prevent the Evangelicals opening their shops, or 
demands were made upon them for the payment of debts, anti it 
not paid, they were cast into prison. But Sir Stratford Canning 
again interfered on their behalf, and they were then restored to 
their shops by an order from Beschid Pacha. This appeared to be 
au important point gained; but it was rendered to a great extent 
nugatory, by the anathemas repeated Sabbath alter Sabbath, not 
only against the evangelical Armenians, but against all who should 
trade with them. Hence it was the practice of the Armenians of 
the neighbouring shops, to warn off all customers who approached 
their shops; Many were the devices which their enemies fell on 

fait.tlesKut'ss. The ambassadors received instructions from home to dfem&ud from the 
Forte, under the signature of the Sul tern* a distinct promise, that henceforth any person 
who should Ivcc.jfte a Mussulman should be at liberty to renounce the Mahommodau 
faith and to become a Christian Again-, without being put to death. The tlrtend Divan* 
in conjunction with the UtettW, or clergy, dismissed for several weeks this proposition,, 
which attacked so fundamental a point of their religious institutions., Evasive answers 
were given in vain* England especially stood finn in the new position she bad ass a cued 
of protecting all the Christiana of the Ottoman empire with out distinction of sect, even 
if she should had herself standing alone. The Turkish government felt its need of the 
support of England and France, which were now threatening to leave her to the acta pf 
her enemies, and was disposed to yield and to give the required promise. Yet it feaml 
the power of the priesthood and the fanaticism of the people ; but good sense, coni]lined 
with the neenraity of the case, prevailed, and it issued a dcxdaratioxt, engaging to take 
eflfeotnal measures. to prevent the execution of .any Ohmti&r who was an apostate from 
the Mali ran medau faith henceforth Uet\ vol. xb pp, 115* !!(>, 212, l\tp* Board 

Bov, Mm* 1846, p, 247, 

tata feel groat pleasure in recording the services of the British ambassador, Sir Strat¬ 
ford Canning, to the cause of religious liberty in Turkey. "Few diplomatic / says 
Mr Hamlin, one of the missionaries, " could have maintamed the noble position which 
Bin Stratford Canning has held in this conflict ot political and ecclesiastical influences. 
He Im firmly ami calmly sustained the tight* of conscience against the combined influ¬ 
ence of Bussia, France, and Austria, and the powerful monied interest of the Armenian 
hankers aiid the Armenian hierarchy/’ u It matters not with him, says Mr Dwight* 
** by what narno the victim of persecution is called, ot tr> what nation or delimination 
ho .belong ; whether be be Jew or Greek,, If ahommedan, Armenian, or ho man, ihis 
noble philanthropist is always ready to % to his relief* and his indue nee hi ^ urkey is 
very great/— Mm, Hm\ vol, xlih pp, 272, 304, 
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to annoy and distress them; sometimes they had recourse to nets 
of open violence, but more freCfdently to false accusations, and 
other base artifices. The Turkish authorities, even in the distant 
parts of the empire, often took part with the Protestants, and 
protected them from their enemies, but, in some instances, they 
appear to have been afraid to put themselves in opposition to the 
Armenian and Greek communities, and yielded, perhaps reluc¬ 
tantly, to be their instruments in persecuting the converts. At 
Erzerum, a mob even assailed the house of Dr Smitli, one of 
the missionaries, broke open the door with axes, and rifled or 
destroyed property to the value of seven or eight hundred dol¬ 
lars j but notice of the attack Laving been sent to the Pacha, the 1 
police came and put a stop to their proceedings. He afterwards 
received compensation for the injury done to the mission-house 
and to liis library, though not in a way that was calculated to 
check similar outrages for the future, the Armenian community 
being taxed for it, while most of the offenders were allowed to 
pass without any material punishment. 1 

In .Tidy 1846, the evangelical Armenians in Constantinople 
formed themselves into a church, distinct from the ancient Arme¬ 
nian Church, to which they originally belonged. They had not 
the least intention of separating front it, though they were united 
together for the special purpose of enlightening and reforming it; 
but the patriarch having of late framed a now creed which be 
required, them to receive, and having excommunicated them be¬ 
cause they could not subscribe it, they were in a maimer driven 
out of their mother church, having no rest in it for the present, 
and no prospect of peace for the future. .Nothing, therefore, re¬ 
mained for them, but to organize themselves into a separate 
church, in which they might secure to themselves and their 
children the preaching of the Word, and the other ordinances of 
the gospel in their scriptural simplicity. The missionaries, by 
their request, drew up a plan of ecclesiastical organization for 
them, but with a distinct understanding on their part that they 
merely suggested and advised the scheme, but left it entirely to 
themselves to adopt it or not as they might think proper. The 
form of government which the missionaries recommended, and 

i Um. Her. vol. xlii. pp. 199, 203, 210, 228, 272, 301, 363, 371, 373, 393, (01, 
404; vol. xliii. pp. 68,. 193, 168, 202, 204, 298.—Eep. Board For. Mist. 184", p. 08- 
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which the Armenian brethren adopted, was neither: Episcopalian, 
lior Presbyterian, nor Congregational, but it combined leading 
and characteristic features of the two latter modes of government. 
There was to be a committee or session, consisting of the pastor, 
deacons, and helps, or elders, for the examination of candidates 
for admission to the communion of the church, and for the 
administration of church discipline. Candidates for admission to 
the church were to be carefully examined, not only as to their 
knowledge of the doctrines of the gospel, but as to their personal 
piety *, and if the result of this examination and of the observa¬ 
tion of their lives, was such as to afford satisfactory evidence of 
“ repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
they wore theii to be proposed by the pastor at a regular meet¬ 
ing of the church, find the male members called on to vote on the 
question of their admission; and if no objection were made, they 
were to bo admitted to the full privileges of church members, oil 
their assenting, in the presence of the church, to a prescribed, 
yet brief confession of faith and church covenant . 1 No courts 
of review were proposed as in Presbyterian churches, but it would 
appear that each church was designed to be independent of all 
other church os. It might be called, not improperly, an Inde¬ 
pendent Presbyterian Church. It was to some extent Congrega¬ 
tional, yet it had what in Presbyterian churches is called a ses¬ 
sion, which is the primary presbytery, 

The original members of the'church in Constantinople amounted 
to forty, of whom three were females. One of their number, 
Baron Apisoghom, they chose as their pastor, other two as deacons, 
and other three as helps or elders. The church also unanimously 
requested Mr Dwight to act as helper in the pastoral office, which 
he agreed to do , 2 

1 This .tat part of the plan wo cannot hut deeply regret, The belief as well m the 
bnfrtoUdjfi$ of candidates, may be ascertained‘far mere certainly by examination than by 
thoir expressing assent to a prescribed or standing confession of faith , the inefficiency of 
winch, for the maintenance of either orthodoxy or unity of sentiment, m lamentably dip 
monstrated in the history of the Beformed churches. This m a great and undeniable 
fact, and reads important lessons to the Church of Christ, It h remarkable how much 
the ineffioacy of subscription to confessions of faith 1ms lately been acknowledged in re¬ 
gard to University tests, even in Scotland, and that in quarters w*her« one would have 
least expected it. In recommending t Inn practice, the missionaries followed the example 
of churchea in New England, not any instni .vtlons or authority they could dad in the 
New Testament, 

3 Miss. Her, vyh xtii, pp. 317, 
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Churches of evangelical Armenians similar to those at Constan- 
tinople (there are now three; in that city) were formed at Kodosto, 
on the northern shore of the Sea of Marmora, Nicomedia, Ada 
Bazar, Brnsa, Smyrna, Sivas, Xrcbizcnul, Erzerum, and a num¬ 
ber of other places, and native - pastors were ordained .oyer 
several of them. It is a painful fact that several of the communi¬ 
cants, after having suffered much for the gospel, went back to the 
Armenian Church. In some of the churches there were conten¬ 
tions among tho members, arising, for the most part, out of cases 
of discipline, and occasioned, it was believed, chiefly by their in¬ 
experience in the art of self-government, and their ignorance of 
the proper mode of acting under the new circumstances in which 
they were placed. In a few cases, divisions arose regarding- the 
doctrines of the Bible; the disputes ran high, and severed for a 
time the bonds of charity, but peace and harmony were after 
a while restored, 1 

Though the Turkish government had extended toleration to 
the evangelical Armenians, they were . not yet - acknowledged as 
constituting a separate community like the other Christian sects 
in Turkey so that, politically, they were still liable to be treated 
as under the control of the Armenian rulei's and their ecclesias¬ 
tics, who, when it answered their purposes, declared that they 
had nothing to do with them, but when certain ends were to be 
served, maintained that there was no separation, and that they 
were really and truly Armenians.. This was plainly a very in¬ 
auspicious state of things, but happily an end was soon put to 
i t. 

In November 1847, the Turkish government issued an order 
at the instance of Lord Cowley, the British ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, recognizing Protestants as constituting a separate and 
independent community in Turkey, and granting to them all tho 
rights and privileges possessed by the most favoured Of the 
Christian sects in that country, ami providing specially that no 
interference whatsoever should he permitted in their temporal or 
spiritual concerns on tho part of the patriarch, monks, or pries ta 
of other denominations. It is worthy of notice, that in the official 
document issued by the Turkish government, nothing was said of 

J Miss. Bet. vol.xttL pp, 3f>4, 368* 870, 400; voL xliv. pp- 49; 163, 411, 412; yqL 
xIy. pp* 41, 191; voL x*ix. pp* 250,. 203, SST^^ftop- Board For. Miss* 184$. p- 147, 
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the Protestant Armenians; the designation used was Protestant 
ray aha, and of course any one, whether Armenian, Greek, Syrian, 
Jew, or of any other class (always excepting; Mahojmmedaus), who 
became a Protestant, was entitled to all the privileges which were 
granted by this firman, a matter of great importance in such a 
country as Turkey. By the suggestion of Tor cl, Cowley, the 
Porte further directed letters to be sent to five different pa.shalics 
where there were Protestants, requiring the authorities to act. in 
accordance with this order. Much praise is due to his lordship, 
who pursued the same magnanimous course as Sir Stratford Can¬ 
ning, exerting himself with the utmost zeal to ha ve Protestants 
put on the footing of a separate community. But wo diould bo 
chargeable with great injustice, if with their names we did not 
associate that of Keschid Pacha, who was now raised to the high 
office of grand vizier, a man of very liberal and enlightened views 
on political subjects, who contributed greatly to the improvement 
of the institutions of the Turkish empire, and who was ever- the 
steady and consistent friend of religious toleration . 1 

In November 1850, an imperial finnan was issued by the 
Grand Sultan, formally incorporating the Protestant community 
of Turkey. This was an important step, so far as their civil con¬ 
dition in the empire was concerned. They had been recognized 
as a distinct community for the last three years, and their com¬ 
plaints had always been listened to by the Porte ; but no regular 
imperial act of incorporation had. been passed. They had never 
received anything from the government to retain in their own 
hands as a pledge of permanent protection, and a change of ad¬ 
ministration or other circumstances might at any time turn the 
scale, and throw them again into the power of their enemies. 

t Miss. Her. veil, xlili. p.373.—Kqj. Board For. Miss. 1847, p. 07.—I bid. 1848, p. 141. 

Great credit is also due to the Earl of Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, when secre¬ 
taries of state tor foreign affairs, for the firm, stand which they made in behalf; of roll 
gioijs toleration in Turkey.—jRep. BoO/rd Thu*. Mias. 1340, p. 317 .—1 hid. 1852, p. 7 1 . 

Much praise is likewise due to the British consuls in various parts ol the Levant, and 
to tho ministers ami consuls of some other nations, for the protection which they after led, 
and for the kindness which they on many occasions showed, to tho missionaries and their 
Corn arts.*—fop. hoard For. Mins, 1S47, p. 97.— Ibid. 1848, p. 146. 

'We feel great; pleasure in making these acknowledgments. We have sometimes had. 
occasion to apeak in strong terms of condemnation of the acts ol the authorities or repre¬ 
sentatives of our own and of other countries, among heathen nations. It is thereiure 
with peculiar satisfaction that we pnt on record -their praiseworthy deeds in Greece and 
Turkey, mid, we Khali shortly find, in Per rft 
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One great peculiarity of this document was, that it was imperial, 
and accompanied with the Sultan’s cipher. Previous documents 
had been, vizierial only, and local and temporary in their applica¬ 
tion. But this firman was placed and remained in their own 
hands, and rendered them independent of any evils that might be 
liable to arise out of a change of administration. It gave them 
all the stability and permanency to their civil organization which 
the ancient and established Christian communities enjoyed. The 
prefect of police in. Constantinople, to whom the firman was 
addressed, was specially required to <( see to it that, like the 
other communities in the empire, they should in all their affairs, 
such as procuring cemeteries and places of worship, havo every 
facility and every needed assistance; that ho should not permit 
any of the other communities to interfere in any wav with their 
edifices, or with their worldly matters or concerns, or, in short, 
with any of their affairs, either secular or religious, that thus they 
may be free to exercise the usages of their faith ; that he should 
not allow them to be molested one iota in these particulars, or in 
any others; and that all attention and perseverance should be put 
in requisition to maintain them in quiet and security : and, in 
case of necessity, that they should be free to make representations 
regarding their affairs, through their agent, to the Sublime Porte.” 
The Protestants were further authorized to select a trustworthy 
person from among themselves, who should bo appointed, with 
the title of Waked, or agent, as their organ for transacting busi¬ 
ness with the government, and also a council or committee to 
decide upon the civil affairs of the community. 1 

The movement among the Armenians was now by no means 
confined to the stations occupied by the missionaries, nor to the 
places where churches wore formed. In numerous other places 
throughout Asia Minor, and the neighbouring countries toward 
the east, there were Armenians who were considered as 1 Vo test- 
ants. There was, in fact, among the Armenians an alienation 
from the church of their fathers, in. consequence, in a great de¬ 
gree, of the oppressions and the avarice of the priesthood. In 
some places, infidelity was coming in like a flood, and counting 
its disciples by hundreds. The minds of men, excited by religions 
discussion, and impressed mainly with the falsehood and absurdity 
1 Mis& Her, yqL xlvLt* pp. 114. 
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of their own notions, were in great danger, unless seasonably 
guided and instructed, of falling into unbelief and scepticism. The 
fields appeared to be “ white fop the harvest; ” but the number of 
labourers was quite inadequate to reap them. The toleration 
which had of late been granted by the Sublime Forte to members 
of the ancient churches who became Protestants, contributed, no 
doubt, greatly to promote the movement. They wero not yet, 
indeed, entirely freed from acts of oppression. Though the 
Turkish authorities were generally disposed to protect them, 
there were still exceptions to this, for in Turkey the good inten¬ 
tions of the government are frequently defeated by its own 
agents. In distant places, the authorities sometimes took part 
with the ecclesiastics, and hot ween the two, under one pretext 
or another, they were often grievously oppressed and persecuted, 
sometimes through the craft of their enemies, by acts which the 
law would not reach. There were even instances in which the 
missionaries were attacked and maltreated. 1 

In 1853, the number of members of the churches which had 
been organized among the Armenians in various parts of Turkey 
ivas about 350 ; but this affords no adequate idea of the progress 
of the reformation, Besides the members of the churches, there 
were great numbers throughout the country who had embraced 
or were favourable to evangelical views. 3 

At Smyrna, the mission w f as less successful, and produced kiss 
excitement than at any of the other stations. There, was long 
the printing-press, and the missionaries were much engaged in 
editorial labours which had a general bearing on the operations 
of the whole mission. The Old Testament, in Armeno-Turkish, 
translated by Air Goodell, thus completing the whole Bible in 
that language,was printed; ami also the whole Bible in modern 
Armenian, translated by native scholars, under the superintend¬ 
ence of Mr Riggs, another of the missionaries. Great numbers 
of other works on various subjects, in the Armenian and Anncno- 
Xurkisb languages, also issued from the press at Smyrna. a 

1 Miss. Her. vol. xlviii. P p. 177, 193, 107, 233, 264, 333, 346, 367, 363, 

3 Rep, Board For, Mi as. 1852, pp. 10, 72.— Ibid. IS 53, p, 63.—Miss. Her* vul. sii.v 

p. 101 

3 Miss* Her* vol* xxxix, p. 340* —Hep* Board For* jtisa, 1844, p* 108, Ibid, IS 16, 
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The mission never did much in the way of schools; and the 
few which were established were broken up through the oppo¬ 
sition of the people themselves, chiefly the Greeks. A seminary 
was begun at Pera, one of the suburbs of Constantinople, in which 
a higher course of education was given, with the view of raising 
up teachers of schools, preachers of the gospel, and labourers in 
other departments of usefulness; and though it was given up, a 
similar institution was established about three years afterwards at 
Bebelc, a village in the neighbourhood ol that city. In this semi¬ 
nary several were prepared for the work of the ministry, while 
others of the pupils were usefully employed as teachers, transla¬ 
tors, or interpreters. A female seminary was also begun at Pera, 
in which a superior education was given. The course of educa¬ 
tion in both these institutions was designed to be such as to secure 
in a high degree the discipline of the mind ; and it was believed 
that in no similar institutions in America was this end more fully 
attained, Thpro are also schools at the various places where 
churches were formed among the Armenians. 1 

Though the Armenians were the chief object of the mission in 
Turkey, yet, in connexion with it, au effort was also made in 
behalf of the Jews. Soon after its commencement, the Kev. Mr 
Schaeffer arrived at Constantinople, with the special view of 
labouring among them. They were very numerous in that city, 
being estimated at seventy or eighty thousand, and consisted 
chiefly of Spanish Jews, who had come thither when they were 
driven out of Spain in the end of the fifteenth century. They 
speak the Spanish language, somewhat corrupted, hut it is writ¬ 
ten in the Hebrew character. Hence Mr Sehauffer was led to 
prepare for their use an edition of the Old Testament in Hebrew- 
Spanish, which was sought after by them with great eagerness. 
Numbers of them appeared quite ready to be baptized, even when 
they had but little knowledge of Christianity, and gave no evi¬ 
dence of having felt its power. Secular motives had probably no 
small influence in leading them to wish to become Christians. 
Many of the Jews about Constantinople were in deep poverty and 
distress. Thousands of them were reduced, by gradual starva- 

i Rep. Board For. Miss. 1830, p. 43.—Ibid. 1837, p. 52,—Ibid. 1842, p. 107.—Ibid. 
1844, p. 105.—Ibid. 1340, p. 1.01,—Jbid. 1848, p. 151,—Ibid, 1852, p. 72,—Mias. Her. 
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tion, to skin and bone : untold misery reigned among them. A 
station was .also established among the Jews at Salonica; but as 
yet it does not appear to have been attended with any success. 1 

Among the Mahommodans of Turkey the missionaries had iw 
success. Some of them might attain a more correct idea of 
Christianity; but with martyrdom staring them in the face, we 
can scarcely wonder that none embraced it. We are perhaps apt 
to blame Mahommedans more than they deserve. We think the 
aversion which they manifest to Christianity, is, without question, 
most unreasonable; we ascribe it to prejudice, to porvoisity, to 
depravity, and other evil principles. It never occurs to our 
minds that Mahommedans may have something to say for them¬ 
selves ; that they may be able to adduce plausible grounds for 
the preference they give to their own religion. *W e, however, 
think it may fairly bo made a question whether Mabommedanisiu 
is not a better religion than the Christianity of the East, from 
which they naturally take their ideas of what Christianity^. 
Assuredly it is, in many respects, a less absurd religion. I ho 
form in which it is daily presented to them, is as a system of 
idolatrous worship, of gross superstition, ol senseless rites and 
ceremonies, of absolute and pure mummery; while both priests 
and people are, in point oi.' morals, generally much below them¬ 
selves. They have thus exhibited before their eyes very natural 
and very plausible reasons for rejecting Christianity; and it is 
no wonder that their objections should carry entire conviction 
to their minds, and lead them to think any further inquiry m 
regard to it perfectly unnecessary." 

J Miss. Her. vol. ah. n '229 ; yoL xxxii. p. 135 ; vol, xxxix. p. 72 ; rot xl. p. 49: 
yol, xli. p. Ill; vol. xlv. p. 274.~Rep. Board For. Miss. 1344, p. 1 iS.-Ttid. 1- '-, 

P* 50* . f 

i, in corroborated of those views, vs slalL boro quote tbo following statement by Mr 

Dwight, of Constantinople :-~ f( The Turks, «ia body, have never seen anything like a 
fair exhibition of Christian character. Who can wonder that they shou ld took down 
with contempt on the mummery and nonsense in the shape of religious rites which they 
everywhere face in the professedly Christian cbnrenes of the counfcfy, eapt-Jidly ^ 
they also m> that the most exact. performaneo of them riws* <!<*>» strain iVoia the 
mutest crime ? To-day {Good*Friday) hm been a high day with the Catholics here, 
and I could not but feel, when I saw some Turks laughing at the ceremonies they 
witnessed, that they were m m right, and had reasonable ground for prejudice agamst 
such arehgion as this/'— Aim. Her. vol. xxvi. p, 250. ... 

It is cririous to see what a different estimate was formed of the Turkish character by 
the missionaries from .what generally prevails among us. U we wish to describe a .man 
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1st September 1838, the Rev. J- Perkins sailed from Boston, with 
a view to missionary eporationg among the Nest on an, Christians 
in the Western parts of Persia. After remaining a few months at 
Constantinople, he embarked with his wife for Trebizond; from 
thence they travelled on horseback to Crzerum; but there they 
received such accounts of tho depredations of the Kurds on the 
frontier some days before, that instead of taking the direct road 
to Tabriz, they were induced to turn off into the Russian provin¬ 
ces, though that route was much longer, and involved a tedious 
quarantine. On reaching the Russian frontier, however, they ex¬ 
perienced such delays, and such annoyances and difficulties, as 

of tjr despotic, harsh, cruel, unrelenting character, W0 are accustomed to say, He is a 
perfect Turk/* But they give a very different view of the Turkish character, 1 f The 
Turks,” says Sir Burkina, ** are naturally a noble race of men. They are sober, dtgni- 
lied in their demeanour; generous m their deportment, and very hospitable in their 
treatment of strangers* Let tho gospel rescue them from the dominion of the system 
of the false prophet, and shed ever them its kindly influence, and Asia Minor may well 
be proud of its inhabitants.X’er kins's Jimilence in Fefi'ma, p, 108.--See idm p. 
122, ‘‘The Turks,” says Mrs Grant, ^are considered by the American residents 
tet? ** (Constantinople) <f a$’£ noble people, needing only civilization and the gospel to 
render them an ornament to the world.’ 1 — Memoir of Mrs Dwujhl, with a Sketch of 
Mrs Onmtf p| 261. We have received similar testimonies to th Turkish character 
from others whose previous opinions ware not likely to be favourable to it. 

That Mahommcdans in the Levant sustain a better character than the Christians we 
Lave decided testimonies, ff The Turks/ 1 writes Mr Oocdoll, ftim Beirut, “ exhibit, 
in some respects, more good traits of character than the nominal Christiana of the 
country. The universal testimony of Frank merchants in the Levant is, that there is 
more honesty, more fair dealing, and more punctuality t,o engagements among the Turks 
than among the Christian sects; and my own opinion perfectly coincides with this terffr 
monyf—M-iaa. H®\ vol. xxiiL p. 108. Among Christians in the Levant, lying appears 
to be exceedingly common. They will lie on tho slightest temptation, and even with* 
out any visible temptation. This fact strongly indicates a loose morality. Lying is a 
fdn which does not commonly stand alone, but is ordinarily employed as a covert fur 
other sins, u It is undoubted/' says Mr Homey, of Constantinople, " that the word of 
a Mussulman may be often er taken than that of a Christian. The latter have heel so 
long ground down and oppressed, that character, reputation, and honour do not weigh 
in neb with them. This, and some other circumst ance -^ may accoun t for the difference 
between their morals and those of the Mahommedaos.”— Mm. Her. vol xxxv. p. 28. 

The separation of morality from religion in the churches of the Levant, is a strange 
feature in their character. With us, a man may have morality without religion, but 
he cannot have religion without morality. An mmionvl man could never pass with us 
as a religious man. With them, it m far otherwise* Ileligion has little or nothing to 
do with the moral character of an individual, or of a community. A man may be 
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made them heartily repent of having subjected themselves to the 
insolence of the lower officials of Russia iu her distant provinces. 
After being detained fourteen days in quarantine at Gumry, the 
frontier town, and having all their boxes broken open, that their 
contents might be fumigated, they were informed at the custom¬ 
house, whither the whole were now remo ved for examination, that, 
with the exception of those containing their wearing-apparel, and 
a few articles for the road, they must all, including their books, 
medicine-chest, and box of tools, go back into Turkey, being 
Enropean goods, which were not permi tted to bo brought into 
Russia. All remonstrances, and oven offers of money, were in 
vain. Fresh harassments stilt awaited them. On arriving at 
ISakchevan, the frontier town toward Persia, they were, detained 
by the governor, under the most vexatious circurastances; their 
passports were sent back to Britan, apparently under a mere 
pretext, thus occasioning their detention for other eight days. 
Hating at length liberty to depart, they crossed the Aras, which 
is the boundary between Russia and Persia. “ I stood upon the 

grossly immoral, and yet strictly religious. ** To "be religions/* sityfe Mr Hamlin of 
Constantinople,- u is to honour the Virgin and the saints, to make the sign of the Cross 
and bow down before them, to entreat them as intercessors, and to keep the fasts of 
the Church, which m nothing more than laying aside animal food on certain days, but 
spending exto'ti thin), thought, and money, in procuring a good variety of luxuries of 
other kinds of food* Doing this, and remaining a faithful member of the Holy Apos¬ 
tolical Churchy are sufficient to secure a man’s salvation, Profaneness, perjury, and 
injustice, are slight affairs, which a single confession will quickly wipe away* Breaking 
the fasts* neglecting confession and absolution, and other external rites, are the damnable 
sins which can hardly iind forgiveness either in this world or in the world to ctnmv’* 

Of all this, the following is a striking exampleSr-" Two Greeks* notorious for their 
piracies and other crimes/' writes Mr Goodell from Malta* " were* about three weeks 
amee, tried and condemned* and three days after executed at thin place* In the course 
of the trial* it appeared that the beef and anchovies on hoard one of the English vemels 
which they pirated were left untouched ; and the circumstances under which they were 
left* appeared to tlie court so peculiar, that tho culprits were asked the cause of it. 
They promptly answered* that it was at the time of the great fast* when their Church 
eat neither meat nor fish* They appeared to be most hardened and abandoned wretches* 
enemies alike to their own and every other nation* and yet rigidly maintaining their 
religious character ; and while they were robbing* plundering, and murdering, and 
oteslmg the women and children of their countrymen* and selling them to the Turks, 
and committing other atrocious deeds* they would have m understand they were not so 
wicked aa to taste of meat or fish when prohibited by the canons of their Church. 

** When they wore apprehended* one of them bad what he called a small piece of th4 
vert/ crow of our blmed Saviour f which he wore ia his bosom; and when this was token 
from him* he was greatly troubled, as he wrg row, he thought* id danger of being killed 
by some means* whereas before* not even a ball could touch him. 

u After their condemnation* the Greek priest iu Malta confessed them ; and the ac¬ 
count he gave of them was this* that they were both rery rdigimtu* And yet one of 
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river bank,” says Mr Perkins, “ and looked tremblingly until 
every article; had cleared the boat, and lay safe . upon the Persian 
shore, lest tlie officers should fabricate some pretext to embarrass 
ns still further. Like captives emerging from a cruel imprison¬ 
ment, ive now felt that we again inhaled the air of freedom. 
With rejoicing hearts did we take our last look of that country 
where we had been detained and oppressed more than four weeks, 
for the sake of making a journey of six days, while we wore com¬ 
pelled to leave behind us two-thirds of our luggage, to come to us 
by way of Turkey.’' Previous to his liberation, Mr Perkins had 
sent, a letter to Sir John N, R. Campbell, the .British ambassa¬ 
dor at Tabriz, informing hipi of their situation; and they had 
scarcely encamped for the day, after having passed the Arcs, 
when a courier rode up to their tent, and put into their hands a 
letter from his excellency, in which he stated that the Russian 
ambassador, to whom he had lost no time in communicating his 

th era was employing the last precious hour# m which he enjoyed the light of this world, 
and the privilege* of puibation, in writing a song, in which, among other tiring itidri 
calm of an impenitent end exceed! ugly depraved hearty he bequeathed (ami directed 
his Mends to Garry) to his Trite, three portions of poison, to ho taken , one m the morn¬ 
ing, one at noon, and the other at night. He also jocosely telle her. that he is about to 
be married at Malta, represents his tragical end as his nuptial ?. f his bride as the gal¬ 
lows, his mother-in daw the tomb, Indeed, he appeared to feel that ho had been 
a very religious man ; that he had now confessed, and obtained absolution for all 
wherein he had failed of hemg religious ; and that therefore he had nothing more to do 
than to Indulge in wit, humour, and sarcasm .’’- -Afiss. Her. voL xxv. p* 313 ; vol. 
xxx vli. p. 487- 

Mr Ladd of BruM, m Asia Minor, thus writes : — ** These Eastern Christians are 
very much surprised that we hare so few forms connected with our religion. This des¬ 
titution of forms and ceremonies Is 3 in their viewy almost equivalent to in fidelity. The 
reason of this Is obvious. They have no idea that true religion consists in an internal 
principle, and depends essentially upon a purified state of the heath ; but they suppose 
it to be altogether conversant with external actions. 

u It is often surprising to more enlightened Christians, that any one can possibly call 
himself by the name of Christ, or entertain any satisfactory hope of being saved, while 
iie is guilty of such open flagrant immoralities as most of these Eastern Christiana 
generally commit, not excepting prices, bishops* or patriarchs. But when their view' 
of the nature of religion ia understood* the whole mystery is solved. Immoral conduct 
h perfectly consistent with a strict observance of religious forms ; and if their conscience 
BtOl feels any compunctions of guilt, these are all quieted when confession to a priest has 
procured the desired absolution. The hope of salvation does not imply. In their view, 
holiness of life ; anil hence, to be a good Christian is quite consistent with all .manner of 
wickedness/ Her* voh xxxix, p* 347. 

These state men ta give m a vivid idea of the sad condition of the ancient Churches, 
vud explain, but too satisfactorily, the attachment of their votaries to them. They shew, 
also, the great difficulty there imibt be in gaining them over to the simplicity and purriy 
of the gospel* 
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letter, was to despatch a letter that night to the officer command¬ 
ing Nakehevan, to make arrangements for immediately permitting 
them to cross the frontier, should they not already have received 
their passports from Erevan; that in consideration of Mrs Per¬ 
kins’s situation, who was near the time of her confinement. he had 
sent a taktrawan, 1 and four mules, to relieve her from the fatigue 
of riding on horseback, with three or four bottles of French claret, 
and some tea, sugar, and biscuit, as their long detention in quar¬ 
antine might have exhausted their supplies of these articles ; that 
he had given directions for providing lodgings for them on their 
arrival in Tabriz, until they could make better arrangements for 
themselves, together with other circumstances, the whole shewing 
a degree of considerate kindness on the part of his excellency, 
which reflects much credit upon him, more especially as they 
were entire strangers to him. Mrs .Perkins had already rode On 
horseback, and with comparative comfort, between six and seven 
hundred miles ; but the exchange of her saddle for the litter was 
now most grateful. Next day, they had halted but a short time, 
when an English gentleman rode up to their tent, who proved to 
be no other than Dr Eiach, physician of the English embassy at 
Tabriz, whom they had seen at Constantinople on his way to 
Persia, On learning their harassing circumstances on the banks 
of the Aras, he had procured a Russian passport, and advanced 
thus far' on iris way to the Russian frontier, with the view of re¬ 
maining with them, should he not find them liberated, and of 
accompanying them on the road, that he might contribute to their 
comfort, and administer medical assistance In case of need. Such 
generous acts of kindness made a deep impression on their hearts, 
still bleeding with the recollection of their recent trials, and 
throbbing with joy under the feeling of their happy deliverance. 
After travelling other two days, they reached Tabriz in safety. 2 

1 A kind of litter, the only vehicle um\ in Persia ; it resembles a close palanquin, or 
a sedan chair, but is carried by mules instead of men,— Perbrm, p. 471. 

Potkhtg’a Residence of Eight Years in Perak among the Nofstorian Christians, pp, 
27 , 33 , 71 , 81 > 93 , 1 U, 120 , 128 * 134 , 137 , 157 * 

Mr Perkins gives a striking instance of the confidence which k placed in Englishmen 
in the East* When fit Erivan, he writes,, <f Our unanticipated expou&cSj arising from 
long detention in quarantine* and other droumstances attending our circuitous route* 
had nearly exhausted my purse* 1 stated the fact to our Persian servant,, and asked 
him what we should do. He soon wandered away to the bazaar, and conducted to our 
tent a Persian merchant from Tabriz, who wm m entire stranger to the servant, ay 
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Just throe days after their arrival at Tabriz, Mrs Perkins 
became the mother of a daughter; of whose existence she was not 
conscious for several days, Her previous fatigues, exposures, 
and anxieties, had shaken her system; incessant vomiting for 
several hours 'was attended by repeated and so severe convul¬ 
sions, that they appeared enough to shake to pieces the firmest 
frame; aftor which the vital spark seemed, for nearly a week, as 
if almost extinguished. ’Three English physicians were in 
attendance, Dr Riacli, who met them on the road, Dr Griffiths, 
surgeon of the English detachment, and Dr Macneil, then first 
secretary of the embassy. They all manifested the utmost 
solicitude about, her, but, at the samevtime, told her husband that 
they saw no likelihood of her recovery. His feelings in these 
circumstances may bo more easily conceived than described ; the. 
perils arid trials of their long and toilsome journey just 
ended; his companion for life, who had so happily survived those 
trials, now apparently in the agonies of death; and ho himself 

well as to myself, bat who was $1111 ready to lend me as much money,, and for m long a 
period &4 I wished, with no other security than my promissory note, written in English, 
not a word‘of which ho could understand. This implicit confidence in a foreigner and a 
stranger is but a fair illustration of the vmlimited credit of the English in tho East > fox' 
my servant had anttonneed mo to the merchant ns art Englishman ^ our nationality an 
Americans being then hardly known in j Persia, I borrowed fifty dollars of him, which 
I paid some, weeks 1 afterwards, on bin presenting mv note, at Tabriz, The Persians, 
for obvious rnfleona, will never confide in each other in that manner. Po idm# p. 131. 
Mr Ur ores, when at Bagdad) mentions similar instances of confidence in him in advane- 
lug him money* . n , 

Wo have already mentioned the great kindness of Sir John K. E; Campbell, the 
English ambassador* to Mr and Mra Perkins j but it is only due to Count Smtoniteh, 
the Russian ambassador, to state that he also acted with great promptness in interfering 
in their behalf, uml showed much soheitude for their speedy relief. His letter to the 
commanding offioer of Kafodievan was in very decisive terms l know not/* he wote* 

“under what authority you act hi detaining that gentleman and lady: but, be that 
authority what it may, I request you to release them immediately ; and if you have 
any apprehension th you may be blamed for so doing* I hold myself fully rosponsible 
for the -IH<L p, 140. 

We also take this opportunity of mentioning, that the subsequent English ambassa¬ 
dors to the Court of Per.da, the Honourable Henry Ellis and Sir John Mae tied, acted 
in the most friendly way to the missionaries; and when the English embassy left the 
country, in consequence of differences with the Persian government, the iiussian am¬ 
bassador took them under Ms protection, and exerted himself in their behalf in a vfiry 
friendly manner. At tin! same time* it Is only due to the government to state* that the 
Persian authorities, including the ting himself* shewed every disposition to protect 
them* The Sjhah eveit encouraged their efforts* for the education of tho young*— Per- 
him , pp* filSj* m- 390, 400, 419, 



having only the cheerless prospect of being soon left a solitary 
pilgrim in this dark and distant land. “ .But/’ says he, t( though 
no American voice was near to comfort me in those trying 
circumstances, a merciful Providence had not left me without 
friends. Parents and brothers could not have been more tender 
and assiduous in their kindness than wo"' 'he English residents. 
Sir John Campbell, the ambassador, sed\ vpeatedly to us, saying, 
4 My house is open to you; spare nothing that can contribute to 
your relief and comfort.’ Mrs Nisbet, the wife of the com¬ 
missary to tho English military detachment in Persia, a pious 
and excellent man, took home our infant on tho day of its birth, 
and relieved me of all anxiety respecting it; and Dr Riach 
stayed four days and nights at Mrs Perkins’ bed-side, not leaving 
the house to eat or sleep (tho other physicians also calling 
repeatedly), until, by little less than a miracle of Divine mercy, 
we were permitted to cherish the hope of her recovery. No one 
will wonder that, after a short residence in Persia, we had become 
tenderly attached to the English in that country ; and the treat¬ 
ment which we received from them on our arrival is but a 
specimen of their kindness to us from that period to the present 
time." 1 

Mr Perkins remained near fifteen months at Tabriz, as it was 
not deemed prudent for him to take up bis residence at '(.Trumiah 
among the Nestorians, until he should be joined by a .follow- 
missionary. He however paid a short visit to that place with the 
view of obtaining a teacher froin whom he might loam their 
language while he remained at Tabriz. In this he found little 
difficulty. Mar Yohannan, one of the Nestorian bishops, readily 
agreed to return with him; and he engaged a young priest, 
named Abraham, about twenty years of age, to accompany him 
as his servant, Hearing, at length, that the Rev. James L. 
Merrick, and Dr Asahol Grant, a physician, were on their way 
to Persia, he proceeded to meet them that he might conduct 
them to Tabriz; and after travelling between five and six 
hundred miles he fell in with them at a village midway between 
Trebizond and Erzerum. Mi* Merrick was sent out with the 
special view of collecting information concerning the character 
and condition of the Mahommedans in Persia and Central Asia, 

1 Perking, p- M2, 
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and of ascertaining where it might be expedient to form mission¬ 
ary stations; 1 

in November 1835, Mr Perkins and Dr Grant removed from 
Tabriz to tTrumiah, which is situated on the western side of the 
lake of the same name, about twelve miles from the shore. The 
neighbouring country is of surpassing beauty and fertility, and 
the climate, with its brilliant, skies and balmy breezes, is naturally 
one of the finest in the world. Yet the plain of XJrumiah is very 
unhealthy, particularly to foreigners. Fever and ophthalmia are 
especially prevalent, the former arising, no doubt, from the 
miasmata of the vast amount of decaying vegetable substances, 
and of the many pools of stagnant water around the town. On 
the shores of the lake there are deposited immense <piantitles of 
salt: the lake is so salt that fish cannot live in it, and the specific 
gravity of the water is so great that a man will not sink in it 
lower than his shoulders. 2 

The Nestorian Christians are a small but venerable remnant of 
a once great and influential Christian church, They received die 
name from Nestorius, a native of Syria, who was made Bishop of 
Constantinople in 428, but was deposed and excommunicated by 
the third General Council of Ephesus in 431, upon a charge of 
heresy, arising probably in part from his efforts to correct the 
popular superstition, which bad begun to give to the Virgin Mary 
the unsoriptural title of the mo t tier of God, and still more, perhaps, 
from the envy and ambition of Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria. He 
was first banished to Arabia Petrsea; he was afterwards trains- 


* Peridus, pp. 165,175, 137, 188, 213, 215.—fe. Her. vol, tfx. pp. m, 405. 

® Perkina, pp, 8, 227 , 285 , 287, 393, 104. 

Tho geology of tills reghm/ 1 says Mr Perkins, exceedingly interesting, but very 
little underwood. It appears to have a striking resemblance in its salt mountains, 
lakes, to the valley of the Bead Sea. I have often regretted my inability to con¬ 
tribute raoro to the interests of the Batumi sdeiaces/ by not possessing a better acquaint¬ 
ance with them; and did not my missionary work pr%m with a mountain weight upon 
w, i filioiild be strongly tempted at ktmt to study geology in a somewhat systematic 
manner, so wonderfully interesting docs the face of Persia appear in a geological point 
of view. This and the other natural science* have peculiar claims on foreign mission- 
arieSj who, Visiting as they do all parts of the world, enjoy opportunities for contributing 
to thi> department of knowledge, with almost no sacrifice of time or effort, which are 
possessed by no other class of American citizens, Candidates for missions should have 
thin in mind, md m they would increase their future usefulness, secure a gooe\ practical 
knowledge of the physical sciences ass an important part of tboir academical education,” 
— Pirkim, p„ S9£. 
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ported to one of the Oases of Libya; and he finally died in Upper 
Ijgypt, But though perse on ted himself, his cause was talcen up 
by his countrymen in tlie East, particularly in the famous school 
of Edcssa in Mesopotamia, wi t ere many Christian youths of her¬ 
nia were educated; and the. numbers who favoured his views so 
increased, that they became the dominant Christian sect in that 
country. One remarkable feature of the Nestoriana, was their 
missions in Central and Eastern Asia. At what time these were 
commenced, is uncertain; but the more active periods of them 
are supposed to have been between the 7th and the 13fch centu¬ 
ries. Previous to the overthrow of the Caliphs in 1258, the 
Nestorians had become widely extended throughout the East. 
They are said to have had churches not only in Persia, but in 
Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, in Malabar in the East 
Indies, in the vast regions of Tartary, from the Caspian Sea to 
Mount Taurus, through the greater part of what is now-known 
as Chinese Tartary, and even in China itself. " Under the reign 
of the Caliphs,” says Gibbon, **■ the Nestoriau Church was dif¬ 
fused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus, and ils numbers, 
with those of the Jacobites, were computed to surpass the Greek 
and Latin communions.” Most of these churches, there is ground 
to conclude, have long since become extinct; the Nestorians are 
now found chiefly in the district of Uruiniali, and in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains of Kurdistan. 1 

The number of the Nestorians is not well ascertained. Mr 
Perkins estimates them at about 140,000,—namely, in the Moun- 

1 Perkins, pp. 1, 5, 7.-Mias, Her. vol. xsxit, pp. 289, 2S7.—Giblwn, vol. to. p. 

815. . 

An interesting account of the missions of the Nestori&n Christians in Central and 
Eastern Asia* may bo found in Miss* /f#\ Yob xxxiv* p» 2S9« But though tho general 
fact is not without interest* they wore probably > in consequence ot their defective Chris* 
tiaii character^ of no great importance* Suclu at least* was the opinion of Neander* 
tlie distinguished eeetesiastieal historian. “As Late/’ says ire* “as the ninth century., 
the Nesterkui Church had some flourishing seminaries (especially that at Niribis lu 
Mesopotamia) for the education of the i clergy* but after that period they seem to havn 
declined* for the information we possess respecting the itinerant clergy in Asia* proves 
them to have been men greatly deficient in theological erudition* Christian knowledge* 
nnd a deep tone of Christian feeling. It is true that they wore animated with a acai for 
making proselytes* but frequently they were satisfied if a number d people made an 
outward profession of Christianity* and observed a certain round of Christian and ei^lo- 
siaHtical ceremonies. We must* therefore* receive with suspicion the accounts which 
the Nestorians themselves* inclined to extol the merits of their sect* and accustomed to 
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tains, 1.10,000, and in the district of Urumiah, between 30,000 
and 40,000. The town of Utnimiah contains about 23,000 inha¬ 
bitants, but of these not more than 600 are Nestorkna. They 
are numerous in the villages of the plain; in some cases occupy¬ 
ing a village exclusively, in others, living in the same village 
with Mahoiumedans. In their manners, they partake much of 
the suavity and urbanity of the Persian character. Compared 
with them, the Nestorians of the Mountains, though originally of 
the same stock, are a rude, wild, uncivilized race. According to 
the traditions current among them, they are of Jewish descent; 
they dislike exceedingly the name of Nestor sans, and call them¬ 
selves Chaldeans. 1 :, 

Tho hiqstorians arc much more simple and scriptural iiv many 
of their views, than the Romish, Greek, Armenia u^yjiid other 
oriental Churches. They professed the greatest rGvGonoc for 
the Holy Scriptures, were desirous of having them in their verna¬ 
cular language, which all could understand, and in theory;, at, least, 
exalted them far above all human traditions. They ftbho %d 
image-worship, auricular confession, and the doctpne of purga¬ 
tory. On the subject of the divinity of Christ, in relation to 
which the charge of heresy is made against them by the Romish 
Church, and many of the oriental sects, their belief is orthodox 

the hyperbolical style of Asia, have given of their labours for the conversion of heathen 
tribal They spread in those regions of Asia, in which, a tendon uy to a mixture of va* 
lions religions has always been observable 0 pporta ni ties for adding to this mix tore 
some Christian elements* could easily be found, and these may have been represented by 
the Historians as conversions to Christianity / J — WemdeSs Church Ilktory, voL lx. p. 
58, in Calcutta Christ Observer; vob xil p. 71th 

1 Perkins, pp, 2, 8* D, 175. 

Dr Grant published a work entitled The Nestoriwnz, or the l ml Tribe#, in which 
he endeavoured to shew that they arc the descendants of the long lost ten tribes of Israel. 
Wo do not find that any of the other missionaries adopted his views. Dr Edward Roh- 
h.son, the distinguished traveller in tho East, after examining Dr Gran t'd theory, re* 
jeekd it. Min argument, drawn from the resemblance between certain customs and 
observances of the Nestoiians, and some of the rites and praefeices of tins Israelite^ h© 
cuusidors as proving too much, m they are not, in general, cither Jewish or historian 
distinctive, but Oriental, m tho broad sense of the term, and it might, coirnequenlly., 
he applied with equal propriety to most eastern notions, and slmw them to bo all of tho 
same origin .— PcrhinCy pp. % 320. There is, besides, often much of fancy i n discovering 
md drawing correspondences between different tribes and nations, while points of differ¬ 
ence mm overlooked, when a writer ha^ in view tho establishment of some peculiar and 
favourite opinion. Indeed, in regard to matters of this kind, it is scarcely possible to 
arrive at anything like certainty, and there will always be room for doubts and hesi¬ 
tation. 
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and Scriptural; bat yet they were wo fully ignorant of other and 
most important truths of Christianity. Of the great doctrine of 
justification by faith, they knew little or nothing. Of the nature 
and necessity of regeneration, they were equally ignorant. Re¬ 
pentance for sin they confounded with outward rites and bodily 
austerities, Many human and childish traditions were current 
among them, and their expositions of Scripture were at once 
mystical and puerile . 1 * 3 

The worship of the ISestorians in their churches consists merely 
in chanting portions of the Psalms, and reciting their liturgy, 
which are all in the ancient Syriac language, and are understood 
by few, cither of the priests or the people. Their religious ser¬ 
vices appear to' be a mere heartless form; the exercises of the 
d to consist chiefly in bowing, kneeling, and crossing 



It wm panful to see to what an extent the Sabbath was pro¬ 
faned aiupn.fi* the Nestorians. A few of them attended prayers at 
theyhurch early in the morning; the i T est of the day was spent 
in transacting business, in visiting, feasting, amusement, and dis¬ 
sipation, though working does not seem to be allowed/-* 

Among the Nestorians, fastings are very frequent. About a 
hundred and seventy days, or nearly one-half of the year, are 
devoted to them. During their fasts, they abstain from animal 
food, but not for a single day from food altogether. Each fast 
is anticipated and followed, by a festival, to make up for their 
self-denial during the fast. In this way, nearly the whole year 
is cut up between fasts and feasts, into seasons of partial abstin¬ 
ence and of gross indulgence, of senseless mummery or noisy 
revelling. By common consent, it is held lawful and proper 
among the Nestorians to labour and transact business during 
their fasts; the only difference between these and other times, is 
abstinence from animal food. It matters nothing how richly 
their vegetable dishes are served up ; indeed the palatable prepa¬ 
ration of East dishes is quite a science among them. During the 
festivals, on the contrary, it is reckoned very improper to labour. 

1 Grant's Historian a, p, Parkins, pp, 20, 205, 24Yj 257* 417-—MUa. Hur. vuL 

xxxix. i>. 61 ,—ilep. Bjard For, Miss. 1842, p. 128, 

3 Mm Her. vol. sxidii. p* 83,™ Perkins, pp, 182, 188. 

3 Miss. Her, vol, xxxn*. pp. 300^ 305.— Perkins, p. 247. 
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The whole time must then be devoted to eating, drinking, and 
ckratisal. It is not easy to conceive what an amount of evil 
results from the weeks of idleness, and the general check to 
industry, caused by this prohibition of labour. The people pro- 
n with great self-complacency the number and the length e.f 
their fasts; they consider them as the great badge and proof of 
true Christians; they would sooner die than taste animal food on 
one of their fast days, 1 

Among the Hestormns, falsehood, swearing, and intemperance, 
were prevailing sins. The great majority of them, both priests 
and people, indulged in lying. Truth was held in small estima¬ 
tion among them, and falsehood was little or no reproach. Lying, 
they alleged, was often indispensable to save them from being 
overreached and oppressed by their Mahommedan masters. This 
want of veracity led to the frequent and general use of oaths 
among them. From the man of gray hairs to tho child who had 
just learned to talk, swearing was universal. They interspersed 
it in their conversation on all subjects, however trivial they might 
be. Intemperance was in like manner exceedingly prevalent 
among them. With few exceptions, they were a nation of wine- 
lubbers. Their fertile country being like one great vineyard, 
they alleged that their facilities for indulging in the use of 
wine the only privilege left them to cheer and sustain their 
spirits was a precious boon vouchsafed to them by Ilcaven, and 
almost under the intolerable oppressions of their Mahommedan 
rulers . 2 

The morals of the JJostomns were, however, in some respects, 
vastly superior to those of their Mahommedan neighbours. The 
virtue of chastity, for example, was scarcely found among tho 
latter, while by the former it was, to a considerable extent, held 
sacred/ 3 

Few of the Bfestorians were able to read or write. Few even 
of the ecclesiastics could read intelligibly. A majority of the 
priests could merely chant their devotional services in the ancient 
Syriac language* while neither they nor their hearers knew any- 

.Mies* Her, voh xxxiii. p. 88; voL xxxiv, p. 299; vd. xxxix. p. 61. — Perkins, pp, 
247 , 254 , 

s Mim Her, yoL .oxviii, p. 266; vol xxxix, p« 60,— Perking pp* 247, 243, 

s Mina, Her. vol, xxxv, p, 279* 
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thing of their meaning. Even some of the bishops in the Moun¬ 
tains were equally ignorant. 1 

The number of books among the .Nestorians was very limited, 
and copies of them were extremely rare. The library of the 
patriarch, which had often been represented, to Hits missionaries 
as altogether prodigious, and might appear so to those simple- 
hearted people, was found to consist of not more titan sixty 
volumes, a part of which were duplicates; yet there was no 
other collection of books among the Nestorians to be compared 
with it. Not a single complete copy of the Holy 8 crip times was 
to be found in the possession of any of them. Even a wholo 
copy of the New Testament was rarely to be seen. They had 
the whole Scriptures! in their hands, but it was in detached por¬ 
tions, some of which were very rare. As a consequence of this, 
there was great ignorance among all classes, both clergy and 
laity. 2 

tf 

With a name to live, and with a rigid punctiliousness in ob¬ 
serving the outward forms of their religion, the Nestorians as a 
body were dead. The vitality and power of Christianity were 
gone. Scarcely a symptom of spiritual life remained. Indeed, 
in both an intellectual and religious point of view, the flame of 
their candle had long been flickering, and it now appeared as if 
ready to expire. 3 

But though Christianity was in a very decayed state among 
them, wc must not conclude that it cost them no sacrifices. It 
cost them the rights and privileges of freemen, and brought upon, 
them every kind of oppression and ignominy. Christians in Eng¬ 
land and America know nothing, in comparison with the Nesto¬ 
rians, of suffering for the name of the Lord Jesus. They are 
habitually called by the Mahommedans, unclean, infidels, dogs, 
and they are treated in accordance with such appellations, Often 
their property, and sometimes their children, arc wantonly taken 
from them, on account of their profession of Christianity; while 
their renunciation of it would place them at force beyond the 
reach of such indignities and sufferings. It is wonderful that 
they have clung so tenaciously, from century to century, to the 


1 Miss. FU j r. vol. xxxiv. p, 306; v i. xxxix. p. 02;—Forking pp* 17, 240* 

s Hum, Hfi. Vdl, xxxviii, p. 260 ; vol* ckxix. p. 62. -Perking pp. 14, 351, 

3 PerkiHFj pp, 247 , 240, 
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religion of Christ, when they had to pay such a price for it, while 
yet they were uncheored and unsus tamed by its living power and 
consolations, 1 

On coming to Urumiah, the missionaries were very favourably- 
received by the Nestorians, particularly by some of the bishops. 
Tt is also due to the Mahommedans, and especially to the higher 
classes, Moolahs as well as others, to state, that they uniformly 
treated them with great kindness and respect. The governor 
allowed them great consideration ; and Malek Kasom Mirza, 
one of the princes of the royal family, who appeared very desir¬ 
ous of promoting the improvement of liis country, was on a. most 
friendly footing with them. The ready access which they had to 
persons of the highest rank in Persia, commenced them to the 
respect and confidence of all classes, and contributed much to 
secure them from danger aud annoyance. a 

One of the first objects to which they directed their attention, 
was the education of the people. With a view to this, they com¬ 
menced a seminary of a superior kind, for the purpose of pre¬ 
paring native agents, some for the office of teachers, and others 
of priests. Among tlicir early pupils were several bishops, priests, 
and deacons, some of them advanced in years, who availed them¬ 
selves of the advantages of the institution. 8 

Besides the seminary, the missionaries established common 
schools in the villages. Nearly al! the more populous villages 
in the plain of Urumiah were, after some years, supplied with 
the means of education. The teachers were generally priests or 
deacons, or persons who had been educated in the seminary. 4 

They ajso, after some time, established a female boarding- 
school. To educate females appeared to the Nestorians at first 
strange and novel, and even as overstepping the bounds of mo¬ 
desty and propriety. A few girls had previously been received 
both into the seminary and the village schools, as it was thought 
better to bring them together, in the first instance, with the 
boys, than to establish a separate school for them, lest a prema- 

1 Perkin p. 248, 

^ I bH, pp. 208, 228, 231, 259, 282, 287, 290, 293, 300, 325, 342, 374, 383, 397, 418, 
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ture attempt of the kind should excite undue notoriety, and per¬ 
haps call forth opposition. The hoarding* school which they at 
length established was not attended at first by many scholars, 
but the few who did attend made good progress. Ultimately, it 
was eminently successful, and had a powerful effect in doing away 
with the prejudices of the people against female education. The 
course of study pursued in it had reference to thorough training. 
While the Bible, studied geographically, historically, and doe- 
trinally. was the principal text-book, arithmetic, geography, phy¬ 
siology, natural philosophy, and profane history, also received a 
due share of attention. As regards system, order, studiousness, 
good conduct, and rapid improvement, the school was thought 
not to be surpassed by any in America . 1 

The missionaries, from the time of their arrival in the country, 
had sought, in their intercourse with the bishops and priests, to 
communicate to them Scriptural views of Christianity. They 
had also held meetings for religious worship with the pupils in 
the seminary, and such others as chose to attend. They had 
long looked forward to the time when the way would be opened 
for their preaching to- the people in their own language; and 
this having been desired by some, they proposed making a begin¬ 
ning in a private house, if a convenient place could be found, 
rather than, by meeting in the church at Unnniah as was pro¬ 
posed, run the risk of exciting the jealousy and opposition of the 
priesthood. But on mentioning their views to several of the 
ecclesiastics, they assured them that there would be no objections 
to thoir preaching in the church ; that bishops, priests, deacons, 
and people would all approve of it, They accordingly preached 
in the church on the following Sabbath, when about forty or fifty 
people assembled, and listened in perfect silence, and with encour¬ 
aging attention. The Nostorians were hitherto unaccustomed 
to preaching in thoir churches; indeed, the priests, from their 
ignorance, were incapable of preaching . 3 

Having made a commencement of preaching in the church at 
Urumiah, they soon began to preach also in the churches of the 
neighbouring villages. The people attended In considerable num- 

3 Perkins* pp. 290* 33G,—Miss, Her- voL xxxix, p. tiO; voL xlviii- p- 07,—Hep, 
Board For. Miss, 1852* p. 87, 

a Mias- Her* toL xxxri, p. 493. — Perkins* p. 333, 
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hers, anti listened with apparent interest and attention. Indeed, 
the missionaries were obliged to refuse many applications from 
villages as promising as those in which they held religious ser¬ 
vices. It must not, however, be supposed that the people were 
so eager to hear the gospel, that they themselves made these 
applications. The priests of the villages were the movers ; and 
it was, doubtless, in many cases, in the hope of finding employ¬ 
ment as teachers of schools, or in some other way in connexion 
with the mission. 1 

In Octoiier 1839, Dr Grant, after a difficult and perilous jour¬ 
ney from Constantinople, by way of Mosul, arrived at Julamerk, 
the metropolitan village of the independent Nestorians, who in¬ 
habit the mountains of Kurdistan, to the west of Urn mi ah. They 
were a bold hardy race; and though surrounded by powerful 
neighbours, had always maintained their independence, and had 
hitherto set at defianee even the predatory and lawless Kurds. 2 
Dr Grant had been warned of the danger of penetrating into 
their country ; and though his heart had been long set on visiting 
them, yet, in entering it, he was not without apprehensions as to 
the reception he might meet with. Ho gives the following ac¬ 
count of Ids approach to Lezan, the first of their villages:—“ I 
set off at an early hour in the morning; and after a toilsome 
ascent of an hour arid a half, I foot'd myself at the summit of the 
mountain, where a scone indescribably grand was spread out be¬ 
fore me. The country of the independent Nestorians opened 
before my enraptured vision like a vast amphitheatre of wild pre¬ 
cipitous mountains, broken with deep dark-looking defiles and 
narrow glens, into few of which the eye could penetrate, so far as 
to gain a distinct view of the cheerful smiling villages, which have 
long been tho secure abodes of the main body of the Nestorian 
Church, the home of a hundred thousand Christians, around 
whom the arm of Omnipotence had reared the adamantine ram¬ 
parts, whose lofty snow-capped summits seemed to blond with the 
skies in tile distant horizon. I retired to a sequestered pinnacle 
of a rock, where I could feast my eyes upon the sublime spec- 

1 ilteis* Her* vol * sxaevii, pp, 53, 382, 380; vtil, xxxviiL p, 2t5G\ 

® It was only, however, the more populous districts of Uiss, Tyary, Jelu, Bapa, and 
Tehoob, whiet could be called independent; the less populous districts were subject to 
the Kurdish tribes who dwell in tho same parts, and, being far in ore numerous than the 
Ke8toriirD8, grievously oppressed and often plundered them,—AihAidd, pp. d, 501. 
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taolc,. and pour rmfc ray heartfelt gratitude that I had been 
brought at length, through so many perils, to behold a country 
from which emanated the brightest beams of hope for the long 
benighted empire of Maho mine dan delusion, by whose millions of 
■votaries I was surrounded on. every side. 

“ After gazing and wondering at the scenes before me, 1 sped 
my course down the steep declivity of - tho mountain, now cau¬ 
tiously climbing along the precipitous descent, and over the rocks, 
which obstructed our course; now resting ray weary limbs under 
the inviting shade of some wild pear-tree; and anon, mounted on 
nay. hardy mule, winding along the narrow zig-zag pathway over 
the mountain spurs, and down, far down to the banks ol the 
rolling, noisy, dashing Zab, where iay one of the large populous 
■villages of the independent Nostorians, which extended, amid fer¬ 
tile gardens, for more than a mile in length. 

« What reception shall 1 meet with from these wild sons of tho 
mountain, who have never before seen the face of a foreigner ( 
How will they regard the helpless stranger, thrown so entirely 
upon their mercy 1 One breath of suspicion might, blast my 
fondest hopes. But God was smiling upon tho work in which 1 
was engage ! ; prayer had been heard; and the way was prepared 
before me in a manner truly wonderful. The only person I had 
ever seen from this remote tribe was a young Nestorian, who 
came to me about a year ago, entirely blind. He said he had 
never expected to see the light of day, till my name had reached 
bis country, and he had been told that I could restore his sight. 
With wonderful perseverance ho had gone from village to village, 
seeking some one to lead him by the hand, till in the course of 
five or six weeks he reached my residence at Urumiah, where I 
removed the cataract, from his eyes, and he returned to his moun¬ 
tains seeing. Scarcely had I entered the first village in nis 
country, when this young man, hearing of my approach, came, 
with a smiling countenance, bearing in his hand a present of 
honey, in token of his gratitude for the restoration of his sight, 
and affording me an introduction to the confidence and the affec¬ 
tions of his people.” 

On arriving at Dtss, tho residence of the patriarch, Hr Grant 
met with a very friendly reception from Mar Shimon, who ap¬ 
peared to enter very cordially into the measures lie proposed for 
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educating the people, providing them with tho Holy Scriptures, 
and raising up a well-instructed priesthood. 1 

I)p Grant subsequently made repeated visits to the independent 
iNestorians. He travelled through tho whole length and breadth of 
their country, traversing the mountains in almost every direction, 
and gained, as he thought, the friendship and confidence, not only of 
the patriarch and his people, but of the Kurds, with whom he was 
brought, in his capacity as a physician, into very intimate and 
friendly intercourse. Having now the prospect of being joined 
by other missionaries, he made arrangements for forming stations 
at various places ; and lie began to build a house for the accom¬ 
modation of throe mission families at a village called Asheta, in 
the district of Tyary ; but all his plans were suddenly broken up 
by the calamities which now overtook the Nosfcorians of the Moun¬ 
tains. 2 

In July 1843, the forces of Nurnlah Bey and Bader Khan 
Bey, two powerful Kurdish chiefs, made a descent upon the dis¬ 
tricts of Hiss and Tyary. The Kurds and the Nestorians dwell¬ 
ing in the same mountains had always maintained a hostile atti¬ 
tude to each other. Mar Shimon, tho present patriarch, had 
excited the violent hostility of his own people, by what they called 
his grasping at political power, which had been claimed by none 
of his predecessors, but by the Meleks only. He also roused the 
jealousy and hatred of his neighbour Nurulah Bey, tho powerful 
chief of tho Hakary Kurds, whose very existence as Emir would 
be endangered, should the Nestorians rise in political influence, 
as would certainly be the case if they became united under one 
supreme head. Nurulah Bey had himself to contend against the 
party of Suleiman Bey, the son of the former Emir, in his own 
territory ; and the friendly intimacy which subsisted between the 
patriarch and Suleiman roused all the fears and vindictive pas¬ 
sions of the Kurdish chief. There was, besides, no want of per¬ 
sonal. grudges and old quarrels to keep up aud fan the flame of 
mutual hostility between Mar Shimon and the Hakary chief, who, 
only two years before, had burned the residence of the patriarch 
at Diss, and driven him to take refuge in the ‘district of Tyary. 
Numdah Bey now sought the aid of Hinder Khan Bey, the chief 

1 Mfcisb Her- vol, xxxn, pp* 126, 805; veil xxxvn* pp, 114, 123, —Perkius, p. 18. 
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of Buhtan, who had been extending his dominion on ©very side, 
and was now the most powerful man In Kurdistan, though nomi¬ 
nally subject to the Porte, The combined forces of the two chiefs 
camo down upon the small district of Diss, ami then on the more 
populous district of Tyary, with all the fury of their own moun¬ 
tain storms. The .Nestorians were much divided among them¬ 
selves ; they had no leader; there was no concert among them. 
It was impossible there should, there existed so much animosity 
between different tribes and individuals. The whole war might 
be called a massacre : for it was little more than a succession Of 
slaughters. The Kurds passed from village to village, killing or 
taking captive the inhabitants, plundering and burning their 
houses, and laying waste their fields and gardens; and, except in 
one or two instances, without even the shadow of resistance. 
Each village cared only for itself; every man sought only his 
own personal safety; and hence they became an easy prey to 
their enemies. The Kurds spared neither age nor sex ; in many 
instances they exercised the most wanton cruelties on the miser¬ 
able Kestorians, Their ravages, however, were chiefly confined 
to the districts of Diss and Tyary. The tribes of Tehoma, Bass, 
and Jelu, suffered comparatively little, except in the loss of their 
property and independence. 1 

Immediately on the commencement of hostilities Dr Brant 
made his escape, though not without some difficulty, from the 
Mountains, ami returned to Mosul, which had for some time past 
been the head-quarters of several missionaries who had come to 
co-operate with him in his labours among the Nestoriam. Seme 
of them, including their wives, had died, and that not long after 
their arrival; yet the survivors, notwithstanding those afflictive 
visitations, were not disheartened, but, putting their trust in God, 
resolved to persevere in the arduous work which they bad 
undertaken. jNow, indeed, a new and heavy trial betel them. 
Their noble pioneer and coadjutor, Dr Grant, had not long 
returned to Mosul when he was seized with typhus lever, and 
died after an illness of less than three weeks. People of every 
rank, men of all sects and religions, watched the progress of lua 
disease with the utmost anxiety. The French consul visited him 

i Mias. Her. vo!, xxxix. pp. 67, 43:5, 453; vol. xL pp. 2-% 135, 202, 263; vol. xli. 
pp. 117, 121: 
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almost daily* The Turkish authorities sent to inquire for him. 

on, the patriarch., who had also tied- to Mosul, said, 

“ My country and my people are gone ; now Dr Grant is also 
taken, and there remains nothing to me but God.” 1 

The whole country was now in the power of the Kurds; but 
with the exception of a poll-tax, they imposed no burdens upon 
the Nestorians, nor was there any Kurdish military force or even 
ruler left to secure their obedience. Those who had been taken 
captive or driven away returned in considerable numbers. They 
appeared to be slowly collecting docks and herds around them 
again, and gradually resuming the cultivation of tho soil. Their 
sufferings had made them feel the importance of union ; but yet 
the several ilk trie ts took little interest in the w el hire of each other, 
and fierce contests not unfrcquently sprung up between them. 
There appeared to be a singular want of law and order among 
them. H Bader Khan Bey had taken them under his own 
immediate authority, their condition would probably liave been 
unproved by tire change, and their subjugation have turned put a 
blessing rather than a curse. In one district to which has. rule 
appears to have extended, the people, though they spoke of their 
Oppressions, acknowledged at the same time that they were in 
better circumstances than they had been formerly. Previous to 
its coming under his stem rule, this part of Kurdistan was the 
theatre of constant struggles between petty chiefs, and the 
Christian population became the prey, now of one and then of 
another. 2 

In November 1S44, Messrs Perkins and Stocking proceeded 
to Tehran, the capital of Persia, for tho purpose of submitting to 
the government a correct view of the nature and object of their 
operations. The French Jesuits had pushed their proselyting 
measures so vigorously among the Armenians of Ispahan and 
Tabriz, that they were ordered away from the country two years 
before; and in connexion with this measure the Persian govern¬ 
ment issued a permanent order, that no native Christians should 
in future be proselyted from ono Christian sect to another. 
Whether Russia, regarding French Jesuit missions with a jealous 
eve on account of their political bearing, was at all concerned in 

? Miss. Her. voL xxxix. p. 43f>: vol. xl. pp» 164* 





this order, is not known; but it is very probable she was tlie 
instigator of it, as it is quite in accordance witli hot policy. The 
French government, after some delay, was induced to send an 
envoy to Persia, to effect, if possible, the return of the mission¬ 
aries ; but before he reached that country, they had clandes¬ 
tinely made their way to TJrutmah, been seeking to gain over 
the Ncatorians to Home, and, in consequence of this, been ordered 
a second time to quit the country. The demand of the envoy that 
permission should be granted to the Jesuits to return having 
been refused, he then required the expulsion of the American 
missionaries, as being obnoxious to the same law. The Russian 
ambassador, under whose protection they had been since the 
withdrawal of the English embassy some years before, denied 
that it was the object of the mission to proselyte in the sense 
contemplated by the law. The French envoy then demanded an 
investigation, and to' this the ambassador and the Persian govern¬ 
ment readily consented. Two Mali ornme dan mi ms were sent 
from Tabriz to Urumiah, to inquire into the truth of the allega¬ 
tion, that the missionaries had drawn away certain Nestorians 
from their original ecclesiastical connexion. The report of the 
mirzas was very artfully drawn up, and bore manifest traces of 
the influence of the Jesuits. Not all the Persians in the country 
could, uninstructed, have framed such a document. After 
Messrs Perkins and Stocking had given such statements and 
explanations as they judged necessary, the Russian ambassador 
procured a firman, directing that the three Nestorians, who were 
said in the report of the inirzas to have been drawn off to a new 
ecclesiastical organization, should be summoned to Tabriz, and 
declare upon oath whether the charge was true or not. The 
individuals referred to accordingly repaired to Tabriz in company 
with Dr Wright; and after they were examined on the subject, 
a full report of the proceedings was sent to the Shah at Tehran, 
and also to the Russian ambassador. Tins report having proved 
satisfactory to the government, the threatened storm passed away. 1 

1 Rep, Board For, Miss. 1846, p. Miss, Her* yoL xli. pp. 213, 253, 2C8. 
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In 1847, the Turkish government sent an army into Kurdistan 
for tho purpose of subduing the Kurds. The strongest and most 
inaccessible fortresses of that wild and mountainous region wore 
quickly occupied by the Turkish troops. .Even the Jolty rocky 
castle of Julamerk, at one© the pride and the terror of the 
mountain tribes, was in the hands of an Osmanh garrison. 
Bader Khan Bey, the Bub tan chief, was a prisoner of the Turks, 
while the Haleary chief, Nurulah Bey, was flying before them, 
like a partridge, from mountain to mountain; and though he 
crossed the boundary of Kurdistan, and took refuge in an old 
fortress on the borders of Persia, he was still closely pursued, 
and was at length taken captive by the Turks. Thus tho power 
of the Kurds, so terrible for centuries, was broker. There 
-was something sublime as well as interesting in the movements 
of the Turkish troops in these rugged mountainous regions; and 
though the wild and lawless mountaineers did not much relish 
the Turkish sway, it ultimately conduced to their safety and 
security. 1 

Mar Shimon, the Nestoriau patriarch, who had. resided during 
the last four years at Mosul, nominally tho guest of the Turkish 
authorities, though in reality the prisoner, now very unexpectedly 
made Ids appearance at Urumiah. He left Turkey and came 
into Persia without the knowledge or consent of the Turkish 
government. The Porte, in the view of the subjugation of the 
Kurds, had recently sent a requisition to him to come to Con¬ 
stantinople, with the design, it was supposed, of impressing him 
with tho power of the Saltan, and sending him back to the 
mountains duly authorized as tho patriarch and governor of his 
people; but he, jealous, perhaps, of the intentions of the Turkish 
government, instead of obeying tho order, made the best of his 
way to Urumiah. At first ho appeared very friendly to tho 
missionaries ; he often expressed to his people a deep sense of 
his obligations to them for the kindness they had shewn to 
members of his family in their afflictions, his confidence in them, 
and ius satisfaction with their operations; but either won over 
by their enemies, among whom were two of his own brothers, or 

1 Miss. Her. vol, xliii. pp. 349, 375 ; vol. xlv. pp. 195, 248; vol. xlvii. p. 59.—Rep. 
Board For. Miss. 1848, p. 162. 
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what is as likely, throwing* off the mask, which he had hitherto 
wet’ll, he, after some months, set himself in opposition to thorn, 
first secretly, and then openly, without any disguise. Ho first 
attacked the seminary; he next sought to withdraw the native 
assistants from co-operating with the missionaries, at one time 
calling into exercise all his powers ot persuasion, at another 
abusing them in the most violent and insolent manner, threaten¬ 
ing them with personal injury, and even pronouncing on some ot 
them the extreme and once dreaded sentence of excommunication. 
In short, he endeavoured to arrest the whole operations of 
the mission among the Nestorkins. The schools must all bo 
closed; tho preaching of the gospel must cease; and even the 
missionaries who had done so much for his people must be driven 
away. In regard to the means which he employed to Accomplish 
his purposes, he appear6 to have been perfectly unscrupulous; 
there was nothing which he was not prepared to do, provided 
only ho could thereby destroy the mission. 

But the native preachers and other helpers were not to be de¬ 
terred from prosecuting their labours by his opposition and vio¬ 
lence. They still went about as before, proclaiming, both in tho 
plains and in the mountains, the glad tidings of Divine mercy ; 
nor were the people hindered by his threats from listening to the 
word of life. A priest, who was also the teacher of a school, 
being ordered by the patriarch to suspend his labours, and to 
discourage tho preaching of tho gospel, though he was not at 
that time considered a pious man, made him the following answer: 
“ Please your reverenco, then let a paper be drawn up with your 
seal upon it, saying, ‘ I forbid the bishops, priests, and deacons, 
to preach anymore the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
tho children be taught any more to read; and declare that I, 
Mar Shimon, take it upon myself to answer for alt this before 
the judgment seat of Christ.’ Give mo such a paper, that 1 may 
be relieved of all responsibility in this matter.” Such a paper, 
however, the patriarch did not give him. 

After some time, the patriarch was almost wholly forsaken. by 
the ecclesiastics of Ur urn i ah. The four bishops ot the province, 
and nearly all the priests and deacons, and many other leading 
persons among the Nest Grams, united in a representation to the 
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Persian government, very commendatory of the character and 
objects of the mission, with the view of counteracting his machi¬ 
nations, The cheerfulness with which the body of the Nestdrian 
ecclesiastics of Urumiah thus came forward to the help of the 
mission, at ft time when they might have embarrassed, it by tak¬ 
ing a different course, was truly gratifying, 1 It was also matter 
of gratitude to God, that those among the N’esfcoHans who were 
regarded as pious, with scarcely an exception stood by the mis¬ 
sion nobly, and that in the face of trial and reproach, and mani¬ 
fested much of the spirit of. Christianity during the whole course 
of the patriarch’s violent career; and that many who were not 
regarded as pious also manifested a decision in favour of what 
was right, which could scarcely have been expected of them 
under the circumstances. Indeed, though the Nestorians, like all 
other Orientals, were greatly disposed to reverence their eccle¬ 
siastical head, and to yield submission to his injunctions, yet Mar 
Shimon had now entirely lost his influence in the province of 
Urumiah. Ilence there were times when his destructive efforts 
were intermitted. Having received a letter from the governor 
of the Nestor] ans ; then at Tabriz, rebuking him for his conduct 
toward the mission, and advising him to desist from Ids opposi¬ 
tion, he professed to regret his past course, and made overtures 
of peace to the missionaries. They, on their part, appear to 
have done all which they could do, as faithful servants of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to restore amicable relations; but it was to 
no purpose. From that time forward he became more and more 
reckless, scattering his anathemas on every hand, and abetting 
measures of extreme lawlessness and violence. 1 

Though the mission was thus not without. its difficulties and 
trials, yet it made important advances in all its branches. There 
were, in particular, several seasons of what are usually called revi¬ 
vals, which deservo special notice, 2 3 

On all these occasions the work commenced in the male and 
female seminaries. Many of the pupils, both boys ami girls, 
manifested deep concern about their souls, and a largo number 

1 Miss. Her. vol. xli. p, 410; vol. xliii. pp. 340, 37-1; vol. xliv. pp, 414, 416 ; vol. 

xlv. pp, 20, 100, 200, 248.—Report Board For. Miss - 1840, p. 126. 

3 These revival a were four in number ; they all commenced in the month of January, 
in the years 1846, 1810, 1850, and 1851. 



of them, it was hoped, were savingly converted. Every day re¬ 
sembled a Sabbath, so much did they give themselves tip to 
reading, meditation, and prayer. A more delightful employment 
could scarcely be imagined than training up those young immor¬ 
tals In the knowledge of the Scriptures, and in faith and love, and 
other Christian graces, * 

Though the work commenced in the male and female semi- 
naries, it was not confined to them. It also extended to the ISTes- 
torians in the town of XXrumiah, and in several of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. In Geog Tapa, the largest Nesto-rian village in the 
province, there was an unusual interest manifested in religion ; 
the whole village appeared as if awaking out of a deep sleep. In 
passing along the streets, one might hear the voice of prayer in 
not a few houses ; and if he entered the fields and vineyards in 
the vicinity, the same hallowed sounds would reach his ears. 
Among those who gave evidence of piety were a number of eccle¬ 
siastics, so vcral of them persons of influence, 2 Females also shared 

1 Miss. Her. vol, xliL pp* 235, 233, 253, 261, 239 ; voh xlv. pp* 198, 279 ; vol. xlvi, 
pp. 160, 201;>oL xlvii. pp, 163, 1SL 

s Mar Yoh an nan, one pf the bishops, who liad been connected with the mission from its 
commencement, and been long employed in its service, and who had even accompanied Mr 
Perkins to America, where he excited much interest, had affcerwaids greatly disappointed 
the mission me, a, by his worfdlmess and backstidlngs, Probably ho was injured by the 
foolish and flattering attentions which arc ho often shewn to persons coining from the 
held of missions, at least if there happen to be anything special or popular about them. 
It was hoped, however, that ho had become of late a subject of lowing grace- In 
writing of him, Mr Stocking gives us the following touching narrative On Sabbath 
morning, a special messenger was sent to Frumiab, requesting Mar Ym batman ami my¬ 
self to come to Greog Tapa, and aid the people in the services of the day. On reaching 
the village, wo found a large assembly at the house of Mar Elias, listening to au exhor¬ 
tation from priest Abraham. Mar Yohnnnan was called on to address?* the assembly, 
vbich he did in an affecting manner, not having seen them before since the change,In hi* 
owe feelings. He spoke of himself as the chief of sinners, as having led more souls to 
destruction than any other of his people, and rh being all covered with their blood- In 
regard to the sheep or people of bis dicceae, he said, the fattest of them ho had eaten 
the poorest he had cast away ; the maimed, the lame, the sick, he bad wholly neglected. 
Ho declared that an awful weight of sin rested upon him; and he entreated them to 
look no longer to their bishops for salvation, but to repent immediately, and turn to 
God, 

u At the close of au earnest appeal, the younger priest Abraham, the acting priest of 
the village, aroso and made a most humble confession of his sins, as Lheif own priest, in 
leading them quietly along in carnal security and unbelief, and, next to the bishops, as 
stained most deeply with their blood. In a most pathetic Manner, be entreated them, 
one and all, to attend to the salvation of their souls, Tills priest has been recently 
awakened for the first time ; and lie now gives evidence, hy m humble Christian life, 
and by hie efforts to save the souls he has been leading to ruin, of having come to an ex- 
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largely in the blessings of this work of grace. In a word, per¬ 
sons of all classes and ages, young and old, the learned and the 
wholly illiterate, were among its hopeful subjects. Even persons 
of the most abandoned character were awakened; numerous 
crimes, somo of them committed twenty-five years before, were 
confessed, and restitution made of stolen property. 1 

The revival among the Nestorians was characterized by features 

peri mental knowledge of the truth.'— -.Mm* Her . vol. xlii, pp, 2G0, 292; vol. xhr, pp, 
200, 201. 

Deacon Isaac, a brother of the patriarch, is another interesting example. Ho was a 
man of much rigour of mind, mil had formerly opposed the missionaries; but no w 
(1B46) he became one of their constant hearers, and manifested much. Concern about Iris 
spiritual condition, Mr Stoddard gives the following account of a visit which he re¬ 
ceived from him :— i( As I inferred from his manner that he wished to converse on the 
subject of religion, I began by asking him if he rejoiced in what the Lord was do m: for 
his people, He replied* ‘ None but S avail oan help rejoicing. 1 do ^ mainly rejoice, 
But I am like a man that stands on the shore of a lake, and , seeing a bean ii fuL country 
or the other side* fa gladdened by the prospect, but has no means of reaching that beau¬ 
tiful country himself. Would that I were a child, that I might repent too. But no, 
it cannot be. My heart is icc, Thorn is ho such sinner among the people as I am. I 
do not believe it is possible for mo to bo saved/ I reminded him of the freenoss of 
Christa love, and his willingness to receive the vilest sinner that will come to him. 
After some hesitation, he admitted that it was indeed so, f But,' said be, £ the great 
obstacle is myself. My heart is perfectly dead. You may cut and thrust me with a 
sword, but 1 am insensible to the stroke. And if you kindly pour oh tinea t on my 
wounds, it is all the same, I choose sin : I Jove sin. The wild beasts in the moun¬ 
tains are enticed by tho hunters, and seise the bait, not knowing what they do. But l 
take this world with my eyes open, knowing that I am choosing destruction, and eating 
dea :.h. It is a shame for mo to remain in such a miserable condition, while these boys 
are weeping over their sins; and I am ashamed. But such is the fact, and I expect to 
die as 1 have lived, and go to hell, 1 w 

Three years afterwards (1842) we have the following account of him :—** Deacon 
Isaac, the most intellectual and influential brother of the patriarch, appears to be a peni¬ 
tent and sincere believer in Jesus, Our pious natives behold, with wonder and admira¬ 
tion, the change in thfe man. By nature proud, but frank, and disdaining everything 
like hypocrisy, he now seems to be humble, and very much afraid of self-deception. 
And though he is competent, by his superior knowledge of the truths of revolution, to 
teach the more intelligent of the people, ho feels that ho is benefited by the conversation 
and prayers of the hum blest pious child, Hi's habits are entirely changed tom those of 
& prayerloss and worldly man, to one who daily commends himself mid family to 
God, with the reading of the Holy Scriptures. He bears testimony, in public and in 
private, to the power and excellency of the gospel of Christ; and promises to become an 
able and valuable helper, both here and m the mountains. His greatest apprehension 
now is, that he may not endure to the end.”— -Miss* Her, vol, xliL pp, 257, 347 ; vol. 
xlv, p, 29Q. 

We have given these examples, not simply for then* own sake, but also as an illustra¬ 
tion of the intelligent views, and the serious ami powerful impressions of the Nestorian 
converts. 

1 Miss, Her, vol. xlii.pp, 237, 289; vol. xlv. pp. 200,241, 2 SI ; vol. xlvi. pp. 202, 
237; vol, xlvii, p, 183. 



which give 'us much confidence in its reality and pur it}'. The 
following are some of these dr manstances:— 


1. It was characterized by a deep and vivid serum of their own 
sinfulness. Persons under convictions were, in most eases, for a 
considerable time in awful distress, often so intense as to shako 
the stoutest frame; but this arose, in general, much more from a 
strong impression of the number and aggravation of their imqui- 
ties, than from any apprehension of danger or punishment. “ My 
sins,” they would say, u aro greater than the mountains, and more 
in number than the sand on the soa-shoro.” This, and similar 
expressions which were used by them, were not so much the lan¬ 
guage of oriental imagery, as the honest utterance of their bur¬ 
dened souls. 

2. An ovenvhehning sense of their lost and undone condition 
as sinners, and of their utter it Lability to save themselves, re¬ 
markably characterized the subjects of this revival. To inquiries 
relative to how they were, the common reply, uttered often with 
difficulty, and amidst tears and suppressed sobs, was, ** 1 am lost, 
1 am utterly lost! ” This answer appeared to be given not merely 
through the teachings of revelation, hut still more through the 
convicting energies of the Holy Spirit powerfully operating on 
their hearts. 

3. The subjects of this revival intelligently recognized and 
cordially embraced the doctrine of salvation as the gift of free 
sovereign grace alone. Indeed, much in proportion to the num¬ 
ber and cumbersomeness of the dead formal religious observances 
of their Church, was the strength of their abhorrence of them 'as 
in any manner of way a substitute for justification by faith in the 
‘righteousness of Christ. No language could express more aptly 
their feelings on the subject than the words of Isaiah, which they 
often repeated,—" All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags. 

f t was alike interesting and affecting to observe the artless fer¬ 
vour with which they turned in their prayers to the cross of 
Christ, as the only ground of their hope of pardq id salvation. 
“Blessed Saviour, we will cling to the skirts of t ., garment, for 
mercy, till our hands are cut oft.” wa.s an expression employed in 
a prayer meeting, by a man whose heart seemed ready to burst 
with yearnings which appeared to bo unutterable. Such an ex¬ 
pression may be regarded as a fair example of the ardour of feel- 
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ing, and strength of language, with which, yet with no lack oi 
reverence, they pressed their suit at the feet of' Christ, as their 
all-sufficient and only Saviour. 

4. The self-consecration of the subjects of this revival to 
Christ and his service, appeared to bo remarkably hearty and 
entire. They seemed fully to comprehend, and cordially to adopt, 
the doctrine, that ns they had before “ yielded their members 
servants to uncleanness, and to iniquity unto iniquity, so now 
they should yield their members servants to righteousness unto 
holiness/’ Those who hoped that they had “ passed from death 
unto life,” appeared to regard themselves, and all they possessed, 
as no longer their own, but as His who had purchased them with 
His blood. A very common petition which they used in their 
prayers, was, “ 0 Lord, we pray that we may never deny thee, 
oven till the blood of our necks;” an expression full of meaning 
in a land where the heads of condemned persons were so com¬ 
monly cut off with a scimitar. 

5. An ardent desire for the salvation of their friends and 
countrymen, strikingly characterized the subjects of this revival. 
It was with difficulty that the missionaries could retain many hi 
the pupils of the seminary tiil the dose of the term, so intense 
was their solicitude for the salvation of their parents, and bro¬ 
thers, and sisters, and neighbours, and so irresistible their desire 
to go and beseech them to bo reconciled to God. The prayers 
which they offered up for them, and which were often continued 
during a considerable part of the night, were most importunate 
and affecting; while the numerous letters which they wrote to 
their relations were very touching and impressive. Even illiter¬ 
ate persons were hardly loss earnest and active in their attempts 
to bring their relatives and neighbours to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

6. A remarkable quickening of the intellectual and moral 
2 >owcr 8 , was remarkably characteristic of the subjects of this re¬ 
vival. Even persons who were unable to read, were distinguished 
by the amount of their religious knowledge, and by their acquaint¬ 
ance with the Scriptures. The clearness and discrimination with 
which illiterate persons expressed their views of gospel truth, and 
the ability and pertinency with which they prayed, in pubj.ic as 
well as in private, were very surprising. The limited raiig i of 




their knowledge on other subjects, seemed to occasion a concen¬ 
tration of their thoughts and feelings on the subject of religion. 
Having little to do with science, commerce, or politics, the .cross 
of Christ, for the time, filled the whole field of their intellectual 
and moral vision, and wrought in them a change at once marvel¬ 
lous and glorious. 1 

The Nestor ians themselves, particularly the pupils in the semi¬ 
naries, and several pious and zealous priests, and the native help¬ 
ers, were greatly instrumental in promoting these revivals. The 
interest of the native preachers in the work was very deep, and 
their ability for it was much greater than could have been ex¬ 
pected. Their views of Divine truth were clear and discriminat¬ 
ing) and their statements of it very impressive. In their ability 
to present Divine truth to the native mind distinctly and strongly, 
in their careful discrimination of character, and their discernment 
of what constituted true and false religion, the missionaries had 
great confidence. In preaching, they, as well as the missionaries, 
sought not to excite the passions, hut to inform the judgment, 
and impress the heart by a plain and faithful exhibition of the 
truths of the gospel, especially of the great doctrine of Christ and 
him crucified. 2 

Some of the native evangelists made tours into distant and 
almost unexplored districts of the mountains, travelling in most 
cases on foot, that they might mako known the glad tidings of 
salvation to their benighted countrymen, who in general received 
them favourably, and allowed them to preach in their churches. 
The missionaries also occasionally penetrated into the mountains, 
and were received no less favourably. Even the Kurdish chiefs, 
though Mahommedans, granted them their powerful protection in 
travelling through the country. 3 

The printing-press had also been established for some years at 
I'rurniah. The number of works printed at it was not, indeed, 
considerable, the population among whom they could chiefly be 
circulated, the N os tor ians of the plains, not being great, and only 
a small proportion of them being able to read. Among them 

1 Miss. tier. vol xlii. p. 849$ vol. xlv. pp, 202, 280; vet. xtvi. p. 201.—Sto<Marts 
Narrative ol the Revival of Religion among the Nos tor ians, pp. iti, 28, 

3 Miss. Her. vol. xlii. p. 3-14) ; vol. xlv. pp. 200, 202. 

3 Mi38. Her. vol xfiH. pp. 53, 232, 294, 341 ; vol. xliv, pp. 51, 415 ; vol. xlvii, 
p. 91. 
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wore the Old and Nev Testaments, translated into modern Syrian 
by Dr Perkins, with the ancient Syriac in parallel columns. There 
was also the Pilgrim’s Progress, than which there are probably 
few works of Western origin more suited to Oriental minds. 1 

In November 1851, Messrs Ooan and 1th ea began a station 
among the Mountain Nestorians at the village of Memikan, in 
the district of Gawar, about seventy miles north-west of Uru- 
miah. This place is within the boundaries of the Turkish em¬ 
pire; and, though the mission met with much hostility from the 
pacha, and also from the people, there is now the prospect of their 
enjoying the protection of the local authorities. 3 

With a view to the mission among the Mountain Nestorians, 
some missionaries, as we have already mentioned, had, in former 
years, remained at Mosul, on the western side of Kurdistan. 
They were severely tried by sickness and death, and. that often 
under peculiarly distressing circumstances. After a few years, 
this branch of the mission was suspended; but it has of late been 
again renewed, not so much with a view to the Nostorians, as to 
the remains of the ancient churches in that quarter. 3 

We have thus given an account of the missions of the Board 
among the Greeks, the Armenians, the Syrians, and the Nesto- 

1 Perkinp. 443.*—Rep* Board For. Miss* 1846, p* bid* 1848, p* I69*^ w IbiidL 

185a, p; 88. 

It was not till 1340 that the mission printing-press was established*— Perkins, p* 44H, 
It is an interesting tact, however, that printing hud been introduced into Persia pre¬ 
vious to this. If While at Tabriz,” *>*■ Groat, writing in 1839, ** I visited a 
Persian printing-oflaco and type-fimndry, where beautiful types were cast, and two 
lithographic presses wore in constant operation* The whole was the work of Persian 
ingenuity, The presses were made by Persians, and worked by Persian printers. 
They had discovered that the Tabriz marble would rnrike veiy good lithographic stones* 
and they wrought them with great nicety for that purpose. The typivfonncLry, though 
on a small scale, was by far the most interesting sight I have seen among the M shorn- 
medans in Persia. As we examined the punches, matrices, and type, all made by a 
self-taught Persian, and saw, as the result of hi** ingenuity* the most beautiful speci¬ 
mens of Persian printing which have ever met our eye, I could not but feel that a day• 
star of hope was rising on this benighted land, 

u A new fount of type is preparing for printing a large work of universal history, and 
the presses now in operation are multiplying other works of Oriental literature,”— Miss, 
Her, vol. vxxv. p, 284. 

^ M igSp Her. voL xlviii. pp* 106, ?SG2; vol. xlix, p* 21; vol* 3. jp* 40, 

a Rep. Board For. Miss* 1850, p, 110 .—Dv Grant and the Mountain Nestorians, by 
the Rev* T. Laurie* pp. 407, 410* 
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rians, All these missions were originally begun on the principle 
of not interfering with their respective churches, of abstaining 
from exposing directly the error of their creeds, or the supersti¬ 
tion of their rites and ceremonies ; but it was designed to circu¬ 
late among them the Holy Scriptures, and to endeavour to lead 
both the priests and the people to take them as the foundation of 
thorn faith and the rule of their practice. If converts were made, 
it was proposed not to form them into separate churches, but to 
leave them to remain in the communion of those to whielr they 
originally belonged. 1 It was supposed that the communication 
of the simple truth could not fail to eradicate error ; that, in this 
way, these churches might be expected to become the instru¬ 
ments of their own reformation ; that evangelical doctrine would 
spread among them, and spiritual life be infused into them a 

We have already stated our views of this theory in our account 
of the mission of the Church of England Society in Travancore, 
on the coast of Malabar. But yet the experiment made by the 
American Board was very important; and, as It was considerably 
varied, the results are the more valuable, Though the mission¬ 
aries were, for the most part, favourably received at first, yet, 
when the objects and the tendency of their labours came to be 
better understood, and especially when a spirit of inquiry and 
of serious religion was awakened, the hierarchy, including patri¬ 
arch.. bishops, and priests, were armed against them, and sought 
to put an end to their labours, and to persecute their followers. 
Among the Greeks no church was formed; among the Arme¬ 
nians and Syrians, it was found necessary to form the converts 
into separate churches, and very special advantages have resulted 
from this measure, particularly as regards the Armenians.' 5 

The missions of the London Missionary Society in the Ionian 
Islands, and of the Church Missionary Society in Greece, in 
Egypt, and in Abyssinia, were all undertaken on the same prin¬ 
ciples as those wc have just mentioned, but none of them effected 
the smallest reformation in the Greek, the Coptic, or the Abys- 

1 Mr Sohauffor, the missionary to tho Jews tit Constaftthiople, went no far m to pro¬ 
pone turning Jewish con vert® over to the Greek or the Armuhui Church.— Mm. Her. 
voL xxKii, \\ 137. 

a Miss* Her. yoL xxxlv, pp. 117,128, 125,, 462; vol* xxxv* p. 41*—Hop. Board For. 
Miss* 1 m, p* 47*-—Ibid* 1837, p> U— Perkins, pp* 31,352* 

3 Bep. Board For* Miss, 1844, p, 124* 



einian churches; and, so far as W6 know, they even produced 
little br no fruit as regards individuals. Thus far, therefore, the 
experiments have gone to confirm the views which wo have ex¬ 
pressed on this subject. 

The Nestor inns, however, may appear an exception to this; 
hut wo do not apprehend that the experiment as to them lias 
proceeded far enough to warrant any such conclusion. The 
bishops and priests, it is true, were generally favourable to the 
missionaries, and several of them, from the beginning, assisted 
them in their labours. The people, too, were friendly; numbers, 
we trust-, became partakers of Divine grace ; and some laboured 
with, much zeal and activity in making known the gospel tujhoir 
countrymen. On the other hand, how ever, the patriarch, the 
head of their Church, though ho, at first, professed himself 
friendly to them, afterwards became decidedly opposed to them, 
and nothing but the want of power kept him from following the 
same course as tho heads of the other Churches, iho Westo- 
rians, too, of the plains were an oppressed people, and compara¬ 
tively but a' small body. They also derived temporal advantages 
from the residence of the missionaries among them ; and some of g . 
the bishops and priests were actually in the service and pay of 
the mission, circumstances which will readily account for the 
want of opposition from them A .Hut, what it is oi special im¬ 
portance to remark, though individual converts were made from 
among the Nestorians, the Church itself remained unreformed 
its doctrines, its rites and ceremonies, its dead forms, with its 
unscriptural constitution, continue the same as before, and are in 
the course, just as in past ages, of being handed down to future 
generations, so that there is no security or provision that the 
good which has been effected will be permanent, and go down to 
bless posterity. Between the prospects of an unreformed, cor¬ 
rupt church, such as that of the M estorians, and those of churches 
constituted on Scriptural principles, like those of tiro ovangelicai 
Armenians in Turkey, there is all the difference in the world. 3 

1 It op. Board For. Miss. 184C, p. 130. 

» The only exception which we have observed ns to this was in the village of fleog 
Tapa. In 1840, there did begin a reformation of evil in the church in that village.— 

Mis ». Hir. vol. xlv, p» 886. gow far it went, and whether it was ponnanent, we do 
JJOt ImOWT 

It will he recollected, that Mr Merrick was sent oat with the special view of collect- 
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SECT. XI.—WESTER, 1ST AFRICA. 

In November 1833, the Rev. John L. Wilson, and Mr S. R. 
Wyncq^p, sailed for Gape Palmas on the western coast of Africa, 
in a vessel chartered by the Maryland Colonisation Society, to 
carry out its first Black and coloured emigrants for the purpose of 
commencing a colony in that part of the world. This was merely 
a preliminary visit for the purpose of examining that part of the 
coast of Africa as a field of missions, and selecting a suitable spot 
where to make a commencement. Having accomplished those 
objects, they returned to America and made their report to the 
Board; and in the following year, Mr Wilson proceeded again to 
Cape Palmas to commence a mission. 1 

Here Mr Wilson was afterwards joined by other missionaries, 
but the progress of the mission was considerably checked by the 

iug information relative to the character and condition of the Mahemraecians in Persia 
and Central Asia, and of ascertaining -where it might he expedient to form missionary 
stations- The general result of Ills inquiries and experience do not appear to have been 
favourable to the establishment of missions among the Muhommednus. Though Persia 
appeared to be making considerable advances in civilization ; though there was a dispo¬ 
sition hl high quarters to encourage education ; though most of the reigning family, and 
thousands of mm of rank and influence, daily trampled under foot the precepts of the 
Koran, drinking wine, and eating proscribed articles of food, and advancing sentiments 
adverse to the tenets of Hahommed ; though the increase of European influence, and 
the growing conviction of the superiority of Christian nations, were awakening a tteiro 
to imitate them in the knowledge of the sciences, literature, and the arts ; though the 
missionarit-s among the Nestoiiatm were not only protected, but were treated by all 
dasses with respect and kindness,—yet there was no reason to suppose that open and 
direct efforts for the conversion of Maiiornmedaus would be tolerated. The power of 
the priesthood m still very great, and they have at their back a fanatical populace; 
while the government, oven were it so disposed, is too feeble to set itself m .opposition 
to them, for the mike of au object to which, to say the least, it is altogether indifferent. 
—Il£p. Board For. 311#$, 1837, p, 88.—3/m< Her. veL xxxiii. p, 64 ; vol. xxxiv, 
PP* 66 ; vol xxxv* pp. 276, 283, 286 ; voL jtxxvHi. pi 300.— -Perkin*, p. 184. 

1 Miss. Her. vol. xxix. p, 400 ; vol. xxx. p. 73 - 

In the report which they made to the Board, they lucntmn the remarkable fact of 
the invention of an, alphabet by ono of the negto tribe** on that coast, £< The Vey people, 
the tribe residing on Grand Gape Mount,” they say, ff have recently invented a system 
of writing entirely new, and altogether different from any other we have seen, in which, 
although it is not more than two years, since it was first invented, they write letters* and 
books. Some of their charactens resemble the Arabic, some resemble Hebrew' letter^ 
others, Gr?ek; but all of them, except those mumbling the Arabic, are merely fanci¬ 
ful* The alphabet is syllabic. Her. voJ. xxx, p, 215. 

Mr Wyucoop gives the following account of the origin of the invention i— u A few in-* 





early death or ill health, of several of them. Besides the station 
at Cape Palmas, there were several ou.t-stations in the neighbour¬ 
ing country. Not *m licit was effected in the way of preaching; 
the attendance on it was small. There were several small schools 
which, were generally taught by native teachers, and there was a 
boarding-school or seminary for both boys and gads, one great 
object of which was the raising up of native teachers, and suitable 
helpmates for them. The printing press was also .introduced, 
and there were printed at it school books, the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and John, and other portions of Scripture, and various tracts 
in the Grebo language, and also a grammar and a dictionary of 
the language Itself. The children in the seminary were taught 
the English as well as their own language. It was a compara¬ 
tively easy task for them to learn to read their own language, 
and they readily received and understood instruction communi¬ 
cated to them in it; but it required years of irksome labour to 
acquire even an imperfect and superficial knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish language; and. when learned, they seemed to derive little 

divi duals of this'people are .engaged m reducing their language to a written form. It 
wm commenced about a year since* An old man dreamed that he must immediately 
begin to make character* for his language, that his people’ might write kites as they 
did at Monrovia. He eammumrvted hit* dream and plan to some other**, and they began 
the work. The progress they have made has satisfied them that it can he accomplished. 
— Ibid, vol. xxx. p, 336. It was in fact a oompiished. About 200 symbols represented 
the sounds of all the syllables occurring in the language, which is simple in its construc¬ 
tion. Many of the symbols, however, appeared to be saperditoue, and were never used 
in their books- The real number of sy llables in the language was not more than 1 GO:— 
.Proceed, Oh* Afina, Mgc. 1850, p. 68. 

The Voy tribe were In some degree a civilized people. Mr .Wilson says there was a 
very striking difference between them and all other tribes he saw on the coast, Nor 
were they ignorant of the existence of alphabetical characters; there was a school at 
(xmnd (Jape Mount, under a Foulah man, for teaching Arabic, and they had before them 
the example of the colonists of Liberia, of which their country now formed a part,’ writp 
lug the English language. Still the invention of an alphabet for themselves, and reduc¬ 
ing their language to writing, is a very remarkable met. We know m> other example of 
this in modern timra, except that of the Cherokee Indians; and it is a singular circum¬ 
stance, tha" the alphabet invented by both should have been syllabic. From the num¬ 
ber and diversity of alphabets in the world, there must have been many examples of such 
an invention in ancient times ; and it is the more singular that this should now be m rare, 
when, from the greater intercourse of nations, we might have exjx-cted it would bo more 
frequent. Indeed the observation may bo extended to civilization generally. In ancient 
times, there roust have been many examples of nations rising to a considerable height of 
civilisation, and to great proficiency in many of the arts; in modern times, w^e have m 
. examples of savage or barbarous tribes rising to a similar height of civilization, and simi¬ 
lar skill in the arts. The fact is remarkable. 
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advantage from it in the way of acquiring knowledge. ’But as 
boor as books were put into their hands in their own language, 
their progress in knowledge was exceedingly rapid. In fact, the 
English language was but imperfectly understood even by those 
who could read it mechanically, and this will always be the case 
with the great body of any people who, though taught to read it, 
do not use it as their ordinary medium of com muni cation with 
their fellow-men. The English language may be of great use to 
those who arc training to lie instructors of others, on account of 
the treasures of knowledge which it opens up to them; but to 
think to communicate religious, or other knowledge, to a people 
through the medium of any other language but their own, will 
always be found a vain attempt. 1 

After some years, it became necessary to look out for another 
field of labour, in consequence of the embarrassments to which 
the mission was subjected by the laws of the colony, The colo¬ 
nial authorities appear to have been adverse to attempts to civil¬ 
ize and Christianize the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts 
of Africa, as being calculated to interfere with the temporal inter¬ 
ests and prosperity of the colony. 3 A. more short-sighted and 
narrow-winded policy it is not easy to conceive. 

In Juno 1842, Mr Wilson commenced a new station at a place 
called Baraka, on the north side of the Gaboon river, about eight 
miles from its mouth, and after some months, the other mission¬ 
aries removed thither from Cape Palmas, The Gaboon negroes, 
though not numerous, were greatly superior to most others on 
the coast of Africa. In their houses, dress, and manner of tran¬ 
sacting business, in their treatment of females, and in their habits 
generally, they made some approach to civilized nations; and 
they appeared very desirous of instruction, thinking, no doubt, 
that by increasing their knowledge they would improve their 


' Hep. Board for. Miss, 1836, p. 36 — IMd. 1837, p. 41.—Ibid. 1838, p. oG.—Thid. 
1830, p. 53.—Ibid. 1841, p, 85.—Ibid. 1342, p. 07.— Miss. Her. voJ. xxxv. pp. 351, 
S5S; v6l, xxxyI pp, 219. 221; voL xxxvii. p # S5L 

“ Out 1 profit policy,” missm navies Afterwards write, “Is to teveh those v horn 

we expect to make twliera, both languages ; but we would regard it as a needless waste 
of time and money, t. iutruduee the- English language mho oar ficlioolB. generally ‘ 

Ile/\ rot xxxvi. p* 222* 
s Hep, Board For* Hiss. 1812, p. 47* 
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conditioi), and, in their mercantile transactions, be more on a 
level' with White men, 1 

The labours of the missionaries in the Gaboon country were 
much of the same nature as at Cape Palmas, Besides Baraka, 
one or two other stations were occupied by them more in the in¬ 
terior. Schools were opened by them, but the preaching of the 
gospel ivas their chief employment. Besides school books, they 
printed the gospels of. Matthew’ and John, and several religious 
pieces, in Mpongwe, as the language of the Gaboon people is 
called. They also prepared, a grammar and vocabulary of that 

1 Miss. Her. vol, xxxviii. p. 497; vd. xxxixi p. 232. -Rep. Baird For. Miss. 1843, 
pp, 83, 88. 

The Gaboon river, near the ocean, is from eight to fourteen miles wide. The Senegal* 
the Niger., and the Congo., are navigable to a greater distance; hut for the last thirty 
miles of its conrso, it is fully equal in size 'to any of them, and ranch superior in grandeur 
and beauty* The entire trade of the river, exclusive of slaves, was estimated at upwards 
of 100,0,00 dollars. 

ftf The native merchant#/ 1 says Hr Wilson, u through "whose hands the whole of this 
trade passes, axe, for uneducated men, mm h move respectable than any f have known 
in Africa. Some of them are frecpiorxtly trusted with goody by the captain of a single 
vessel# to the amount of two, three, or four thousand dollars ■ and as a general thing, J 
believe they are honourable and punctual in discharging their debts. There are a few 
who transact, business to the amount of twelve or fifteen thousand, dollars a year; how 
they manage a business of this extent, in the smallest fractions and driblet a, without the 
aid of written accounts, is very surprising. It is done, however, and with the utmost 
accuracy, without any other aid than that of the memory, These merchants live in a 
respectable style, and associate with foreigners on terms of general equality, Their 
bouses are supplied with .many useful and costly articles of European furniture, and 
their tables, though spread with articles of food peculiar to the country, are uevextbe 
less sufficiently tempting, even to the most fastidious appetites,” 

“ The people,” he says afterwords, are inquisitive, and much pleased at the pros¬ 
pect of being taught to read and write, A few of them# Impressed with the need of 
so rue knowledge of figures, have obtained sufficient acquaintance with arithmetic for the 
ordinary purposes of trade; so that, we have here what may appear a little anomalous, 
good arithmeticians who do not know a letter of the alphabet,”— Mm. Her. vol, xxxbi, 
pp. m, 231, 2S& 

The following statement by the mlusioiumcs w also remarkable, and is deserving of 
furtlier investigation ;■— u There is probably no people cm the Western coast of Africa, 
■who have made further advances towards dvilizattOB, than those who reside upon the 
Gaboon, unless it be some who have been long under Christian instruction. Audit 
maybe questioned whether there are any of this description who have ail the urbanity of 
manners, and kindliness of foiling, uniformly manifested by natives on this river. The 
cause of such a state of society# with barbarians on every side, is to m unknown. We 
have mb yet learned that they have had any more, or even as much, intercourse with 
Europeans, as many other people, who axe still as fierce and barbarous as emu, We 
cannot learn their origin, even from tradition ; and we know not the causes that have 
been operating upon them to make them what they are. 

ff They have many improbable traditions of a man who lived long since (no one pre¬ 
tends to say when), and who holds the same rank, in the estimation of this people, that 
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language, which were printed at Sow York, Some small pieces in 
the Bakele language were likewise prepared and printed by them. 1 

SECT. XII.—SOUTH AFRICA. 

ZULU COUNTRY. 

In December 1834, the Dev. D. Lindley, the Rev. A. E, Wilson, 
M.D., and the Rev. H. I. Venable ; the Rev. A. Grout, the 
Rev. G. Champion, and N. Adams, M.D., sailed from Boston for 
the Cape of Good Hope, with a view to missionary operations in 
the Zulu country; the first three in the interior, the hist three on 
the coast at Port Ratal or its vicinity. 2 

After arriving at the Cape of Good ,11 ope, Messrs Lindley* 
Wilson, and Venable proceeded by way of Griqua town and 
Kuruman, stations of the London Missionary Society, to Mosika, 
whore the French missionaries had begun a station a few years 
before among the Baharutsi, who then occupied that part of the 
country, but who were afterwards driven from it by Moselekat&i, 

Confucius cloe$ in the opinion of the Chinese* Ibigombe, however, lias loft bJs sayings 
to be handed down by tradition, and magnified by ten thousand reheteafe, until they 
are truly wonderful, They give him the credit of making their language and laws, and 
they nseinbo to him superhuman wisdom and power. There can be little doubt that 
the real or fancied wisdom of some remarkable man has exerted a powerful mllueuvo or 
the character of this peopled'— Miss. /hr. vol. xL p. 185. 

i{ The Gaboon people were once much more numerous than they are row. According to 
their own statements, they have greatly diminished within the last half century; the 
cauaefjl of this arc not certainly known. Mr Wilson supposed that the Gaboon people, 
properly so called, did not exceed 6000. Including their slaves and the bush men 
(negroes from the interior), who ate living among them, they may amount to *25,000. 
Most of the men, perhaps four-fifths, spoke intelligible English. They had learned the 
art, not only of amassing property , but what is very rare in Africa, of keeping it also. 
The women wore treated with much more consideration, and kindness than in most 
heathen countries. They were required to perform lews hard labour, and were more 
constantly employed m those pursuits which were appropriate to ihcir sex, sewing, 
washing, cooking, The general disposition of the people was mild and peaceful. 
In their intercourse with White men, they were uniformly ci vil and polite* ami carefully 
avoided everything like obtrusiveness* 

lt Still, however, this was a heathen land* Slavery, polygamy, belief in witch ci-aft, in* 
temperance, 11 cent hum ness, were prevailing ovda.” — Alias* Iler . vol. xxxix* p. 230 ; vol. 
xL p. 1S5. 

1 Miss. Her. voL xb jp, 112, 184 ; vol. xliiL p, 258.— Ibid, vol, xlix* p. 227*—Kep* 
r. Mias! IBIS, p. 133.—Ibid* 1S50, p. 96.—Ibid, 1863, P' ^ 

3 Mias* Her, voL xxxi. p. 32. 
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a Zulu chief wlio was the terror of all his neighbours; hut the 
new missionaries had been there only three or four months when 
that chief, without any provocation, attacked a small body of 
Dutch farmers, wild, being dissatisfied with the English govern¬ 
ment, had removed to the northward, far beyond the limits of the 
colony, and had come into the neighbourhood of what he claimed 
as his country. In his first attacks upon them he was successful, 
and carried off great numbers of their cattle, sheep, and goats. 
The farmers fell hack toward the colony, and being reinforced by 
new emigrants, they returned and attacked Mosel ekatsi’s people. 
“ One morning, some time before sunrise,” say the missionaries, 
u wo were aroused by the startling cry, ‘ A commando, A com¬ 
mando 1 1 Instantly a brisk fire commenced on a kraal a few 
hundred yards from our house. In a few minutes we were in 
the midst of the slaughter. The people fled towards our house, 
some of them that they might find protection in it, and others 
that they migdit hide themselves among some reeds growing in a 
small stream near it. Those who fled were pursued by the 
boers, with a determination to avenge themselves for the injuries 
they had received This brought us into the midst of the 
carnage. Several balls passed over our house, some struck it, 
and one passed, through Mr Venable's chamber window, and, 
rebounding from the opposite wall, fell on his bed, in which he 
and his wife were lying at the time. The boers attacked and 
destroyed thirteen, some say fifteen kraals. Few of the men 
belonging to them escaped, and many of the women wore either 
shot or killed with assagais.” The farmer's were determined to 
continue hostilities until they had either destroyed the power of 
Moseldkatsi, or driven him and his people out of the country. 

the prospects of trio mission appeared thus completely 
darkened, the missionaries accepted the invitation of the boers 
to leave the country under their protection, and to join their 
brethren at Port Natal. 1 

In May 1836, Messrs Champion, Grout, and Adams had 
arrived at Port Natal; and they commenced a station at Urnlari, 
a few miles from that place, and another at Ginani, within the 
territory of Dingaan, the Zulu chief. After the arrival of the 
missionaries from the interior, three other stations were formed, 

* Miss, Hen vot* xxxiiL pp, 187j 236, 338, 416. 





one on the 11 ova river, another at- Klangezoa, and a third at 
Tjmhlatiisi, the last two within the country of Dingaau. But it 
was not long before the whole mission was broken up. 1 

It seems the design of the 'Dutch farmers in emigrating from 
the colony was to make, if possible, their principal residence 
near Port Natal. Accordingly, after destroying the power of 
Moselekatsl, a portion of them moved in that direction. When 
within live or six days’ journey of Dingaan’s capital, they en¬ 
camped, and Mr Belief,. thoir governor, with about sixty other 
persons, came on to that place for the purpose of obtaining his 
consent to their settling in that quarter. Ho appeared to receive 
them in the most friendly manner, and gave his consent to their 
settling in the country. On the morning of the day fixed on iov 
concluding the negotiation, and for their taking leave, he invited 
the whole party to the town under this pretext; and while they 
were partaking of Ids hospitality, they were treacherously seized 
by his soldiers, and put to death, their carcases being left- to be 
devoured by the vultures and hyenas." 

In March 1838, the missionaries, alarmed by the massacre of 
the boers, made the best of their way to Port Natal, and as 
even that part of the country was in a very unsettled state, they 
sailed to Port Elizabeth in the colony Dingaan now sent his 
army to attack the body of the boers in them encampment; 
hostilities also commenced between ldm and the settlers at Port 
Natal, who sought to co-operate with the farmers. He was at 
first completely successful in his attacks upon them, but was 
afterwards defeated with great loss. His own brother, Umpandi, 
now revolted from him, and was joined by a large body of his 
subjects; and his army having again been-completely routed in 
battle, he fled, and it was reported he was taken and put to 
death by Sapusa, a hostile chief, in the north-east of the Zulu 
country.. The boers were now masters of an extensive tract of 
country; and tlmpandi was acknowledged by them as the chiei 
of the Zulus. 3 

In June 1839, Dr Adams and Mr Lindley returned to Port 

1 Hop. Board For, Hiss. 1837, p. 45;-Ibid. 1838, p. 63. 

» lisp.. Board For. Mias. 1838, p. 69,—Miss. Her. vol. xxxiv. p, 307.- Proceed, 
Ch. Mias, Hoe. 1830, p. 48. 

3 Mias. Her. vnl. xxxiv. p, 330 ; vol, xxxv. pp. 40, 100, ‘268, 384; vol. xsxvi. pp. 
68,122, 386, 6! 3 
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Natal: tho station at Umlazl was resumed; and another station 
was afterwards begun in ,U mpandVs country; but it was given 
up in about a twelvemonth, in consequence of the jealousy and 
hostility of that chief. Natal was now declared to be a British 
colony. Great numbers of the Zulus emigrated thither in the 
hope of finding that protection which they could not enjoy under 
the cruel and despotic rule of their own chief; and the British 
authorities adopted the plan of assigning to them considerable 
tracts of country, in different parts of the colony , on which they 
might settle; and as it was their wish- that the missionaries 
should settle among them and instruct them, a number of stations 
were in the course of a few years formed in various parts of tho 
country. :l 

The progress of the mission appeared for some years to be en¬ 
couraging ; but, as the character of the Zulus developed itself, 
the difficulties of their conversion became more manifest. One 
which met the missionary in the threshold of his labours, was 
their deep ignorance, It seemed scarcely possible to cast even 
one ray of light into minds so darkened and perverted by sin. 
This was especially true of the female sex, whose condition, both 
temporal and spiritual, seemed almost beyond the reach of im¬ 
provement. As the Zulus obtained some knowledge of the nature 
and requirements of tho gospel, they appeared to become more 
settled in their conviction that it was not the religion for them, 
and more resolved not to receive it. Their conduct was charac¬ 
terized, not so much by hostility, as by stupid indifference, though 
instances were not wanting of their showing the most determined 
and inveterate opposition. A niggardly selfishness was also most 
thoroughly wrought into the very fibres of the Zulu character; 
and unless the gates of the church were guarded with duuble 
vigilance, unconverted persons might find entrance into it. T his 
may seem inconsistent with their general disposition to reject the 
gospel. But for self-interest the Zulus will forsake their friends, 
and people, and customs. For gain, they will become slaves to 
God, or Satan, or man, apparently indifferent as to the nature of 
their service, whether it bo to pray or to ridicule, to be honest, 
or to deceive. Yet, they are most at home in lying and deceit; 

1 Rep. Board For. Miss. 1810, p. 78,—Ibid, 1842, p, 94.— Ibid. 1843, p. 81. 

Ibid. L844, P . 81.—Ibid. 1847, p. 73. 
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and however ignorant of other arts, in this they are practised 
from youth to old age. Could it be shewn to be tor their worldly 
interest to recei ve the gospel, they would soon rush to the Church 
of Christ, abounding in counterfeit penitence, faith, and prayer. 
“ Whether any, or how many of our church members,” say the 
missionaries, Ci are such from mercenary motives, we do not 
know. But we fear and tremble, when we sec the vileness and 
selfishness of some who know', and ought to do, better. They love 
the; mercy of the gospel when tendered to them ; but the strict¬ 
ness of the law is uncongenial to their tastes and habits. And 
hence it is, that' some who appear exemplary and conscientious, 
when under the eye and enjoying the kindness ol a missionary, 
assume a different character, when placed in different circum¬ 
stances.” J - 

Jfor were the missionaries without their difficulties and dangers 
of another kind. Mr Butler having occasion to go to Amah- 
longwa, to make some arrangements for the preservation of. the 
house and premises, until he should be able to remove thither, 
had to pass the river Umkomazi; but on coming to it, there being 
no natives at hand to manage the boat, he ventured to cross on 
. horseback, though it was then deep and turbid. As he got over 
safely, when he returned the next day he again ventured into the 
river in the same manner. When about two-thirds of the way 
across, his horse.suddenly kicked and plunged, as if to disengage 
himself from his rider; and the next moment, a crocodile seized 
Mr Butler’s thigh with his horrible jaws. The river at this place 
is about 150 yards, wide, if measured at right angles to the cur¬ 
rent, but from the point at which one enters, to that at which he 
comes out, is three times as broad. The r:ver at high tide, and 
when it is not swollen, is from four to eight or ten feet deep, and 
on each side the banks are skirted with high banks and reeds. 

Mr Butler, when he felt the sharp teeth of the crocodile, clung 
to the mane of Ids horse with a deathlike hold. Instantly he was 
dragged from the saddle, and both lie and the horse were floun¬ 
dering in the water, often dragged entirely under it, and rapidlv 
going down the stream. At first the crocodile drew them again 
into die middle of the river ; but at last the horse gained shallow 
water, and approached the shore. As soon as he was within 


iBH^v ' 1 ''‘ /' ■ ■■ . " ■ 1 , ■ ■■■ ’. 
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reach, natives ran to his assistance, and beat off the crocodile 
with spears and clubs. 

Air Butler was pierced with five deep gushes, and had lost 
much blood. He had left all his clothes, except his shirt and 
coat, on the opposite shore, with a native, who was to follow him; 
nut when the struggle commenced, the native returned, and durst 
nut venture into the water again. It was now dark, and without 
clothes, and weak from loss of blood, lie had seven miles to ride 
before lie could reach the nearest missionary station. He bor- 
lowed a blanket from a native; and, after two hours' riding, he 
succeeded in reaching* it more dead than alive. 

His horse also was terribly mangled; a foot square of the flesh 
and skill was torn from his flanks. The animal, it was supposed, 
iirst seized the horse, and when shaken off, caught Mr Butler, 
first below the knee, and then by the thigh. There were five or 
six wounds, from two to four inches long, and from one half to 
two and a half inches wide. .For eight or ten days he seemed to 
i ecovor as fast as could be expected ; but he was then seized with 
fever, which threatened to be fatal. There was a tendency to 
lock-jaw. He, however, recovered so far, as to be able to return 
to his family. 1 

In June 1853, the number of church members at the various 
stations, in good standing, was 141. 3 


1 Mias. Her, vol. xlix, p. 22P, 


s Mies* Hon vol* xlk* p r 38ll 
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CHAPTER XXII1. 

PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY BY THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 

missionary union. 

SECT. I.—BUBMAH. 

In May 1S14, the General. Missionary Convention oi' the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States of America for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, 1 was instituted at Philadelphia. Nearly two years previous 
to its appointment, Messrs .1 nelson anti Rice, two missionaries ot 
tho American Board for Foreign Missions, had, on tlieir arrival 
in Bengal, changed their sentiments on the subject of baptism, 
and were baptized at Calcutta, by the Serainpur missionaries. 
Scarcely, indeed, had they landed, when they received orders irom 
the India, government to return immediately to America, in tho 
same ship in which they came out; but this mandate was after¬ 
wards so far modified, that they obtained permission to go to the 
Isle of Franco, which is not within the Company’s dominions. 
But as they were not immediately able to obtain a passage to that 
island, the government, probably imagining that they designed to 
remain in Bengal, issued a peremptory order for their being sent 
on board one of the Company’s ships bound to England, and their 
names were accordingly inserted in the public papers as passen¬ 
gers. Having heard, however, ot a vessel which was to sail for 
the Tsle of France in. two days, they applied for a passport from 
the chief magistrate, but this was refused. 4 hey, therefore, 
made known their circumstances to the captain, and asked him 
v. bother he would take them on board without a passport; to 
which ho replied, that he would be neutral: there was his ship, 
they might do as they pleased. Having, with the assistance ot 

1 In 1816 the name was obaaged to f ‘ The American Baptist Missionary Union.’ — 
Report, 1810, p. 7. 
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the gentleman in -whose house they resided, obtained coolies to 
convey their baggage on board, they embarked at twelve o'clock 
at night. The vessel, however, had proceeded down the river 
only two days, when a despatch was received from government, 
prohibiting the pilot to go farther, as there were passengers on 
hoard who had been ordered to England. It was one o'clock in 
the morning when this order arrived ; but yet they .immediately 
went on - bore. They knew not, however, what course now to 
take, feeling assured that if they returned to Calcutta, they would 
he sent to Engla nd, and yet, if they continued at that place, they 
would as certainly be discovered. They, therefore, went clown 
the river as far as Fultah, about fifty miles below Calcutta. Here 
they partook, in some measure, of the feelings of a fugitive who 
is every moment expecting to be discovered ; and though they 
were conscious of having done their duty in refusing to comply 
with the orders of government, they could not help being alarmed 
at the arrival of every boat, and the appearance of every new 
face. In this painful situation they remained four days, anxiously 
applying to every ship which passed down the l-iyer to receive 
them on board, to whatever port it .was bound. At last, when 
they had given up all hope of escape, and were thinking of re¬ 
turning to Calcutta, a letter was handed to Mr Judson, contain¬ 
ing a pass to go on board the ship they had so lately left. The 
vessel, however, had already gone down the river four days, and 
was probably out at sea, It was then dark; but they imme¬ 
diately went on board their boats, and. after rowing hard all 
night, and all next day, they had the inexpressible pleasure of 
discovering the ship at anchor in Saugur Roads, having been de¬ 
tained much longer than was expected, from the circumstance 
that some of the Lascars had not arrived. On reaching the Isle, 
of France, Mr Rice proceeded to America, with the view of inter¬ 
esting the Baptist churches in that country in the mission, and 
obtaining their support. His efforts in this respect were emi¬ 
nently successful, and led to the appointment of the Convention 
for Foreign Missions, and to the organization of numerous auxi¬ 
liary societies over the whole country for -its support. 1 Thus, 

1 Proceedings of the Baptist Con volition for Mismonary Purposes* 1814. pp. S, 27 — 
Reports of tlie Baptist Board of Foreign Minions* pp. 1 2 } 68, 142, -Mrs Juti sen's Ac¬ 
count of the American Baptist Minion to the Bum tin Empire, p* KX 
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the change ill the sentiments of Messrs Jut] son and If ice. on the 
subject of baptism, which, combined as it was with other inauspi¬ 
cious circumstances, threw a dark cloud over the bust efforts of 
America to extend Christianity beyond her own boundaries, 
terminated in calling forth more powerfully the energies of a 
numerous body of Christians in that country in support of mis¬ 
sions to tbe heathen ; and, like the difference between Paul and 
Barnabas of old, contributed ultimately “ to the furtherance of 
the gospel.” 

In the meanwhile, Mr Judson and bis excellent wife, alter 
waiting in vain at the Isle of France for a passage to some of the 
Eastern islands, sailed for Madras, with the view of proceeding 
from thence, as circumstances might direct. On their landing, 
however, they were reported at the police-office, and an account 
of their arrival was transmitted to the supreme government in 
Bengal. As, therefore, it was highly probable that, as soon as an 
order could arrive from Calcutta, they would be arrested and 
sent to England, their only safety consisted in escaping from 
Madras before such instructions were received. Under these 
circumstances, it may easily be conceived with what anxious feel¬ 
ings Mr Judson inquired the destination of the vessels in the 
roads of Madras. To his great disappointment, be found that 
none would sail that season, except a small Portuguese vessel to 
Rangoon. A mission to the Burmau Empire they had been ac¬ 
customed to contemplate with feelings of horror, from the 
accounts which they had received of the sanguinary character of 
the government of that country, and of the barbarity of the 
people. The matter, however, was now brought to a point; 
either they must go thither, or be sent to England. Contrary 
to the advice of all their friends, they resolved to proceed to 
Rangoon, as. from finding their path so hedged in, they thought 
the hand of Providence pointed to the Burraan Empire as the 
scene of their future labours. With what truly Christian feelings 
thev proceeded thither, is finely depicted in the following extracts 
of a letter from Mrs Judson, to her friends in America:—" My 
heart,says she, “ often sinks within me, when 1 think of living 
among a people whose tender mercies are cruel. But v, hen 1 
reflect on their miserable state, as destitute of the gospel, and 
that it is easy for our heavenly Father to protect us in the midst 
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of danger, I feel willing to go, and live and dte among them ; ‘and 
it is our daily prayer, that it may please God to enable us to con¬ 
tinue in that savage country. Farewell to the privileges and con¬ 
veniences of civilized life 1 Farewell to refuted. Christian society * 
We shall enjoy these comforts no more; but llurmail will be a good 
place to grow in grace, to live near to God, and to bo prepared to 
die! Oh, mv dear parents arid sisters, how little do you know 
how to estimate your enjoyments, in vour quiet homes, with all 
the comforts of life! flow little do you know how to prize Chris¬ 
tian society, as you have never been deprived ot it 1 flow littlo 
can you realize the toils and perplexities of traversing the ocean; 
and how little can you know of the solid cointort ot trusting in 
God, when dangers stand threatening to devour l But theso pri¬ 
vations, these dangers, these comforts are ours, and we rejoice in 
them, and think it an inestimable privilege that our heavenly 
Father has given us, in allowing us to suffer for his cause.” 

Just as they sailed, a valuable European servant, whom they 
were hiking with them, dropped down on board, gasped a few 
times, and then expired. Mrs Judson received such a shock from 
this solemn and striking event, that she was immediately taken 
dangerously ilk Sho thought that the time of her departure was 
at hand, and that all her toils and perplexities were at an. end; 
while her excellent husband experienced all those painful feelings 
.which naturally resulted from the prospect of an immediate 
separation from one whom he loved, and who was now the only 
remaining companion of his wanderings. After some time, how¬ 
ever, sho began to recover, though, on arriving at Rangoon, she 
was still so feeble, that sho was scarcely capable of being re¬ 
moved ashore. At the first sight of that place, they felt very 
gloomy and dejected; but, by degrees, they became not only re¬ 
conciled, but attached to the country. " We had never before,” 
says Mr Judson, <( seen a place where European influence had 
not contributed to smooth and soften the rough features of uncul¬ 
tivated nature. The prospect of Rangoon, as we approached it, 
was quite disheartening. I. went on shore at night, to take a 
view of the place; but so dark, and cheerless, and unpromising did 
all things appear, that the evening of that day, after my return 
to the ship, we have marked as the most gloomy and distressing 
we ever passed. Such was our weakness, that we felt we had no 
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portion here below, and found consolation only in looking beyond 
our pilgrimage, which we flattered ourselves would he short, to 
that peaceful region, where ‘ the wicked cease from troubling, 
and whore tbo weary are at rest.’ But if ever we commended 
ourselves sincerely, and without reserve, to the disposal of our 
heavenly Father, it was on this evening ; and, after some recol¬ 
lection and prayer, wc experienced something of the presence of 
Him who cleaveth closer than a brother; some tiling of that peace 
which our Saviour bequeathed to Ids followers, and which endures 
when the fleeting and unsubstantial riches of this world have 
passed away. We soon began to find that it was in our hearts to 
live and to die with the Burmans.” 1 

Having now reached the scene of their labours, they took up 
thoir residence in tho mission-house, which had been erected by 
the Baptist missionaries from Serampur, and which lay about 
half a miio from the town, in the midst of woods. They found it 
necessary to proceed with extreme caution, as one unadvised step 
might excite the suspicion of so despotic a. government, and plunge 
all in ruin. The language they found extremely difficult, and they 
had no teacher who understood both Barman and English. Their 
only way of ascertaining the names of objects which met their 
eye, was to point to them in the presence of their teacher, who 
gave them the names in Bur man. They then expressed them as 
nearly as possible in the Roman character, till they had suffi¬ 
ciently acquired the Bunn an. They spent their time in great 
solitude, and passed through much personal and family affliction. 
They were often harassed with midnight alarms, and, on account 
of the frequent and daring robberies committed in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, they removed to Rangoon ; but, in the course of a few 
weeks, they were driven from thence, as the whole of that town 
was laid in ashes. 2 

In October 1816, they had tho pleasure of welcoming to their 
lonely habitation Mr and Mrs Hough, who had been sent from 
America to assist them in their labours. After a seclusion from 

1 Judins Account, p. 15.—Kcw York Ghrkt II dr, vo 1, in, p. 277.- Iwp. Bapt. Board 
For* Miss- p. 88, 

s Bapfc, Board For. MLb. pp. SS* 102 > 154. —13apt. Period, Accounts, yoI, v, p* 
4S($ ; voL vi. pp, 228,—Circular Letters ro La biro to the Bapt Miss, Soc, vot, Lx. pp, 
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all Christian society for three years, it was no common gratifica¬ 
tion to them to r met again with friends and fellow-labourers frum 
their native country. Mr Hough possessed a knowledge of print¬ 
ing, and having visited Bengal in his way to Burinah, lie received 
trora the Seram pur missionaries the Valuable present of a press, 
and types in the Bur man character. Ho immediately proceeded 
to print a tract by Mr Judson, containing a Summary ol Hie 
Principles of the Christian Keligion ; a Catechism by Mrs Judson, 
and a translation of the Gospel by Matthew. 1 The circulation of 
those small pieces excited considerable attention among the Bur¬ 
n-ins, and many called at tho mission-house to innko inquiry 
about the new religion; but they remarked that their visitors 
often betrayed a fear lest others should discover their errand. 
Sometimes, when two or three intimate friends were seriously 
engaged in conversation on religious subjects, it others with whom 
they were unacquainted called, they became silent and went 
away. In several instances, the hopes of the missionaries were 
raised by the apparent seriousness of some ot the BurmamS ; -but 
their goodness proved like “ the morning' cloud and the catty 
dew, which passeth awayd 

Mr Jndso'n was now anxious to commence in a more public 
manner tho preaching of the gospel; but he, at the same time, 
felt the importance of beginning in a way the least calculated to 
excite the prejudices of the Barmans. He had hoard ol the con¬ 
version of several A mean esc at Chittagong, ouo -of the stations 
connected with the Baptist Mission in India, and flunking tljat, as 
. they spoke the Burman language, dio might find among them 
spme one who would be able to afford him assistance in communi¬ 
cating Divine truth to the Bur mans, he proceeded thither, partly 
with -this vie w, and partly for tiie sake of his health, which had 
of late been on the decline. The voyage did not usually occupy 
'more than ton or twelve days, and the vessel was expected to 
return immediately. Three months, however, had nearly expired, 
when a boat arrived from Chittagong, bringing tho distressing 
intelligence, that neither Mr Judson nor the vessel had been 
heard of at that port, a report which was corroborated by con. 
m unications which were about the same time received from Ben¬ 
gal. Such intelligence must have been exceedingly painful to 
i J'udeoiE-i Account, pi>. 74, 78, $9, 96, 98- 
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Mrs Judson; yet she was doomed to experience for other four 
months that agonizing state of suspense, which is often more dis¬ 
tressing than the most painful certainty. 1 

Two or three days after the arrival of this painful intelligence, 
Mr Hough received an order, couched in tho most menacing 
language, to appear immediately at the court-house. The mes¬ 
sage spread consternation and alarm among their domestics and 
adherents, several of whom followed him at a distance, and heard 
from some of the petty officers, that a royal order had arrived 
for the banishment of alt foreign teachers. As it was late when 
Mr Hough reached the court-house, he was merely ordered to 
give security for his appearance at an early hour next clay, when 
he was fold, “ If ho did not tell all the truth relative to his situa¬ 
tion in the country, they would write with his heart’s blood,’ 
Tho embarrassments of tho missionaries at this period were 
greatly increased by the circumstance, that the Viceroy and 
his family, who had always been their steady friends, had been 
recently recalled to Ava, and the present Viceroy, with whom 
they had but a slight acquaintance, had left his family at the 
capital. Mr Hough was not sufficiently acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage, to allow of his appealing in person to the Viceroy; and 
as it is not customary for females to appear at his court in tho 
absence of his lady, they had nothing before them but tho pro¬ 
spect of being obliged to submit to all those evils which it is often 
in the power of petty officers to inflict on those who are unpro¬ 
tected by higher authority. 

The two following days, Mr Hough was detained at the court¬ 
house, and was under the necessity of answering through an in¬ 
terpreter, the most trivial questions, as, what were the names of 
his parents, how many suits of clothes he had, all which were 
written down in the most formal manner imaginable. The court 
would not allow him to retire for any refreshment, and this, to¬ 
gether with several other petty grievances, convinced them that 
it was the object of the court to harass and distress them as much 
as possible, thinking that they were not in circumstances to ap¬ 
peal to the Viceroy, who does not usually attend these courts, but 
has cases of importance submitted to him privately for his deci¬ 
sion. Next morning, which was Sabbath, another message was 
* Ju<lsou’fl Account, pp. 10 S, 113,118. 




received from the court-house for Mr Hough’s appearance, that 
the examination might ho continued. They now, however, re¬ 
ady eel to ascertain whether these orders emanated from the Vice¬ 
roy, or whether he was entirely ignorant of them. Mrs Judson’s 
teacher having come in just at that time, drew up a petition to 
the Viceroy, stating the grievances to which Mr Hough had been 

ejected, and the order for his appearance that day, which was 
their* sacred day, and requesting that his highness would give 
directions that ho should no longer be molested. Accompanied 
.Mr Hough, Mrs Judson proceeded to the government house; 
and on reaching the outer court, she caught the eyo of the Vice- 
roy, who sat surrounded by the officers ol his court; but having 
recognized her, he, in a very condescending manner, called Her 
to come in and make known her request. She therefore pre¬ 
sented her petition to one of the secretaries, who was immediately 
ordered to read it; and after hearing it, the Viceroy inquired in 
an austere manner, at the very officer who had been most forward 
in making Mr Hough’s situation unpleasant at the com't-hQuse, 
“ why the examination of this foreign teacher had been pro¬ 
longed.” He, at - the same time, gave orclers' v that he should be 
no longer molested. The officers of government now saw their 
plan defeated, which probably was to extort from Mr Hough a 
large reward for his liberation. It was, however, a fact, that a 
royal order had been received for the-banishment of alt the Por¬ 
tuguese priests in the country. To ascertain who they were, the 
Viceroy had issued an order that all foreign priests should appear 
at tlit) court-house, not intending that any but the- Portuguese 
should undergo an examination, farther than to ascertain that 
they were not Portuguese . 1 

The trials and dangers of the missionaries wore not a little in¬ 
creased at this period, by a report that differences had arisen be¬ 
tween the English and Burtnan governments, and that an attempt 
would soon be made by the English to take, possession of the 
country. This report appeared to be confirmed by the circum¬ 
stance, that there had been no arrivals from any English port for 
some months past, and that the few remaining captains were mak¬ 
ing every possible effort to hasten the departure of their ships. 
The only vessel which remained was now on the point of talcing 

1 Jewison's Account, p* 113- 
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its departure, and unless the missionaries embraced this opportu¬ 
nity of leaving the country, there was no saying what dangers 
might await them. Mr Hough had for some time past been 
doua to remove with his family and Mrs Judson to Bengal, 
but as, amidst their other trials, she had heard nothing of Mr 
J uds,in. she was unwilling to leave the country until she received 
some intelligence concerning him. She at- last, however, acquiesced, 
though with the greatest reluctance, in Mr Hough’s proposal, and 
actually embarked with him and his family for Bengal; but as 
the vessel was detained several days in the river, she, with a 
singula,!* degree of Christian heroism, resolved to give up the voy¬ 
age and return to Rangoon. She reached the town in the evening, 
spent the night at the house of the only Englishman who re¬ 
mained in the place, tud next day returned to the mission-house, 
to the great joy of all the Barmans left on the premises. Here, 
surrounded by dangers on every hand, and without any earthly 
friend or protector, she felt calm and tranquil, persuaded that, 
though the course she pursued might appear to others rash and 
presumptuous, it was the path of duty, fen days after hei ic- 
turn, the vessel in which Mr Judson had sailed arrived at Ran¬ 
goon. The captain had not been able to roach Chittagong, and 
after being tossed about in. the bay near three months, he made 
Masnlipatam. There Mr Judson left the ship, and proceeded 
immediately to Madras, in the hope of finding a passage from 
that place to Rangoon. This intelligence was some relief to the 
mind of Mrs Judson, as she had hitherto been apprehensive that 
the ship and all on board were lost; yet still she was in a state 
of suspense as to Mr judson’s return. She, however, daily pur¬ 
sued her studies, which she found one of the host means ol pre¬ 
serving her mind from dejection; and, indeed, her conscience 
would° not allow her to sit idly down, indulging in feelings of 
despondency, which she conceived to be inconsistent witli the 
Christian character. Mr Judson at length arrived in safety, 
after an absence of about eight months, during which time ho 
had passed through various trials, as well as experienced much 
anxiety from the painful circumstances in which he was placed. 
Mr Hough and his family had also in the meanwhile returned to 
the mission-house, the ship not, having been able to proceed on 
its voyage for some weeks. 1 

1 Jmlsftn’s Awnint, pp- GS, 125. 
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In November 1817, the Rev. Edward W. Wheelock and dames 
Col man, sailed from Rost on for Calcutta, with the view of joining 
the Barman mission. Both of these excellent young men burned 
with desire to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation to tire perill¬ 
ing heathen. Scarcely have we ever seen the passion for missions 
more ardently expressed, than in the letter which Mir Wheeloek 
addressed to the Board when ho offered himself as a missionary. 
“ Language fails me,” says hoi, “ when I attempt to describe my 
’feelings on this subject. • ‘ Thought is poor, and poor expression, 5 
To, you, honoured fathers, I offer, freely and joyfully offer my¬ 
self‘to become your missionary, to aid those already under your 
patronage, in turning the poor Bur mans from idols to serve the 
living-ami true God. And 01 if it is consistent that one so un¬ 
worthy and so unqualified as myself should engage in this glori¬ 
ous work, deny me not, I besfcech yon, the unspeakable privilege; 
deny me not/tho fondest* the most ardent desire of my sou) that 
can hi.this world be gratified. To deny me this, would bo to 
deny me the greatest happiness which in this world I can possibly 
enjoy. 1 had rather be-a missionary of the cross, than a king on 
his throne. Bet the men of this world possess its glittering toys.; 
let the miser grasp his cankered gold; let the voluptuary enjoy 
his sensual pleasures; let the ambitious ascend the pinnacle of 
earthly honour; but let me enjoy the sweet satisfaction of direct¬ 
ing the poor pagans to the Lamb of God. I covet no greater 
good; I desire no greater joy; i seek no greater honour, To 
Bnrmah would I go; in Burmah would 1 live; in Bnruiah would 
I toil; in Burmah would I die; and in Burmah would I be 
buried.” The parting scene with these missionaries and their 
wives was truly affecting. Their parents, brothers, and sisters, 
and indeed all who were present, wept; many fell on their necks 
and kissed them, “sorrowing most of all that they should see 
their faces no more.” None discovered so much fortitude as the 
missionaries themselves. While their friends were weeping around 
them, they manifested the greatest firmness. As Mrs Wheeloek 
stepped on the plank which connected the vessel with the wharf, 
she said to a female friend, “ I would not e xchange situations 
with any of you.” When the vessel began to .move, the father 
of Mr Wheeloek, with all the tenderness of a parent, took off his 
hat and said, “ Well, Edward, my dear son, let me see your face 
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once mere.” Edward ipaniS to the side of the vessel. Hie lather 
gazed on his amiable son, then covered his head, and immediately 
forced his way through the crowd to his carriage. ' 

In September 1818, the missionaries reached the scene of their 
labours; but Mr Wbeelock, who had of late been attacked with 
successive colds, had been only a week in .Rangoon when lie v? 
seized with a spitting of blood. The disease gradually made pro¬ 
gress, and insensibly exhausted his strength. lie still wished to 
live, that he might preach among the Burmans “ the unsearchable 
riches of Christ; ” but yet ho manifested in this respect the 
utmost resignation to the will of God. During the whole of bis 
illness, he was never heard to utter a murmur or complaint of any 
kind. His mind was completely occupied with divine things ; he 
seemed to have much enjoyment in communion with God. ''think¬ 
ing, however, that it was his duty to use every means for the re¬ 
storation of his health, he embarked for Bengal, in the hope that 
a change of air and medical advice might prove beneficial to him. 
For about a week after his departure, he was in the same tran¬ 
quil and happy frame of mind in which he had been for some 
months past; but about five days before the fatal catastrophe, 
his spirits became much depressed, his fever greatly increased, 
his head was affected with a severe pain, and his temples were 
much swelled. In other respects, Mrs TV heeioek saw no particu¬ 
lar change on him, till one morning, as she was reading to linn, 
ho suddenly rose from the chair on which lie sat and went into 
the quarter gallery. Being surprised at his starting so suddenly, 
she instantly followed him, and was just in time to save him from 
pimping out at one of the windows of the ship. When she had 
helped him to bed, and was a little recovered from the shock she 
had received, she tried to converse with him, but he was perfectly 
insensible. He answered her questions with great solemnity, but 
with a strange wildness. Next day, he seemed tranquil and happy 
for a short time, and said that “ Christ was precious to him, and 
that His comforts delighted his soul.” But soon the fover began 
to rage as before, and he was in a state of violent delirium. 
Early next morning, he expressed great anxiety to know where 
lie was; aod after Mrs Wheelock had told him, she asked him if 
he knew her, to which he replied, “No, sir, it is impossible to 

i jnelson’s A cod rmt, p. 132 .— -Now York Miss, Herald, vol, W, p* 34, \ 
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know who, or what you. are, or what you will bo.’ In the fore- 
noon, his reason appeared to return, and in the afternoon, lie 
seemed to fall into a gentle sleep. Mrs Wheelock left him for a 
fow moments to writo a short note, to inform their friends in 
Calcutta of their arrival; but it was not two minutes after, when 
she heard the quarter gallery door close. She instantly rose to 
shut it, fearing the noise it made would awake him, but when she 
turned round, she saw he was gone; she hastened to the place, 
but; alas I it was too late. Search was made through the ship, 
but he waS nowhero to be found. Cither he had tallcn overboard, 
or, what is more probable, he had in a lit of frenzy thrown him¬ 
self into the sea. Such was the melancholy end of this interest¬ 
ing young man 1 It is scarcely necessary to remark, that Mr 
Wheelock cannot for one moment be considered as chargeable 
with suicide, nor can his precipitating himself into the river, if 
this was actually the case, be viewed as affecting the evidence of 
his piety. In cases of delirium, wherein reason is completely 
overpowered by the force of disease, wc cannot suppose a person 
more accountable dor what he does than for what he says, and 
many can recollect persons distinguished for their piety, who, in 
' the delirium of a fever, have uttered things of which in their 
• sober senses they would have felt the utmost abhorrence. 1 

Previous to the death of Mr Wheelock, Mr Judson had com¬ 
menced the public preaching of the gospel. With this view, a 
zayat, the .Barman name for a place of worship, was erected in 
the neighbourhood of the mission-house, on one of the prim 
cipal roads loading from the city to the great pagoda. Mis 
hearers were at first few in number; and much disorder and 
inattention prevailed among them, most of them not having been 
accustomed to attend Burman worship. Mrs Judson also held 
meetings with the females, and site had often much pleasure in 
reading tho Scriptures to them, and in explaining to them the 
things which belonged to their everlasting peace. There was cer¬ 
tainly a considerable number of the Barmans whose sentiments 
were changed, and who might bo considered as in the stato of 
many nominal Christians, somewhat enlightened and partially con¬ 
vinced. The small number of inquirers was frequently diminished 
by tho removal of some of them to other parts of the country, or 
1 The Friend of India, 1819, pp. 387, 493.—Amer. Misa Her. vyl. xv. p. fi3. 
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by a sudden alarm from government; and again increased by 
new acquaintances. Several, however, appeared to be seriously 
impressed with divine truth, and, after a short time, Mr Judson 
had the pleasure of baptizing throe of them. 1 

In December 1810, Messrs Judson and Column proceeded to 
Arnarapoora, the capital, with the view of presenting a petition to 
the new king, for a toleration of .the Christian religion in 
Burmah. Some tinje before the baptism of the last two Barmans, 
the death of the king changed the aspect of religious affairs m 
that country: his late majesty having been hostile to the priests 
of Budhu, while the present king was supposed to be favourable 
to them, Schway-gnong, ono of the inquirers, a man of learning 
and influence, was accused to the Viceroy of heretical sentiments, 
and in consequence of this he went to the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Rangoon, mado his peace with him, and from that time 
visited the missionaries only occasionally, and that privately. 
This circumstance spread an alarm among all their acquaintances, 
and with the exception of the baptized, occasioned a complete 
tailing away of their visitors. Messrs .Judson and Column, now 
thought that they had no resource loft hut “to go up to the 
golden feet, and lift up their eyes to the golden face,” in oilier 
words, to go directly into the royal presence, lay their designs 
before the king, and solicit toleration for themselves and their 
con verts. a 

After a dangerous voyage of more than a month up the river 
Irrawaddy, they reached the capital in safety; and, through the 
friendly interposition of the late Viceroy of Rangoon, they early 
obtained permission to visit the king. Having proceeded to the 
palace, they were detained a long time at the outer gate, until 
the various officers wore satisfied that they had a right to enter ; 
after which they deposited a present for the private minister of 
state, Moung Zah, and were ushered into Ms apartments in the 
palace-yard. He received them very pleasantly, and now, for 
the first time, they disclosed their character and object, that they 
were missionaries or “ propagators of religion; ” that they 
wished to appear before the king, and present to him their 
sacred books, accompanied with a petition for toleration to them- 

* Judaon’a Account, pp. 97, lit, 3.46, 34ft, 156, 376, 179, . 
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selves and their converts. Ho took the petition into his hand, 
looked over part of it, and then asked them several questions 
about their God awl their religion. Just at this crisis some 
person announced, that the “ golden loot ” was about to advance; 
upon which the minister hastily rose, and put on his robes ot 
state, saying, that he must seize that opportunity of presenting 
them before the king. When he was dressed, he said, “ How 
can you propagate religion in this kingdom ? But, come along.” 
Ho then conducted them through various splendour and parade, 
until they ascended a flight of stairs, and entered a most magni¬ 
ficent hall. He directed them where to sit, and took his place on 
one side, while on the other was placed the present which they 
proposed to offer to the king, consisting of that book which they 
wished to translate, under his patronage, — the Bibles, in six 
volumes, covered with gold leaf, in the 15 urn mi stylo, and each 
volume enclosed in a rich wrapper. The spacious extent of the 
hall, the number and magnitude of the pillars, the height of the 
dome, the whole of which was completely covered with gold, 
presented a grand and imposing spectacle. Very few were 
present, and these evidently principal officers of state. 

Here they remained about five minutes, when ovory one put 
himself into the most respectful attitude, and Moung Vo, one of 
the officers, whispered that the king had entered. They looked 
through the hall, as far as the pillars would allow, and presently 
caught a view of his majesty. He came forward, unattended, in 
solitary grandeur, exhibiting the proud gait of an eastern 
monarch. His dress was rich but not distinctive; and he carried 
in his hand a gold sheathed sword, which seems to have taken 
the place of the sceptre of ancient times. But it was Ids high 
aspect and commanding eye that chiefly riveted their attention. 
Every head, excepting the missionaries’, was now in the dust. 
They remained kneeling, with their hands folded, and their eyes 
fixed on the monarch. When he drew near, he stopped, and 
turning towards them, said, « Who are these ? ” “ The teachers, 

great king,” replied Hr Judson. “ What I you speak Barman— 
the priests that I heard of last night? —'When did you arrive?— 
Are you teachers of religion? — Are you like die Portuguese 
priests?— Are you married?—Why do you dress so?” When 
they had answered these and other similar questions, ho appeared 
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to bo pleased,''and sat clown on "an elevated seat, Jus band resting 
on the hilt of his sword, and his eye latently fixed on them. 
Moubg Zah now began to read tho petition, which was as 
follows: 

“ Tho American teachers present themselves to receive the 
favour of the excellent king, the sovereign of land and sea. 
Hearing that, on account of the greatness of the royal power, the 
royal country was in a quiet and prosperous state, we arrived at 
tho town of liangoon, within the royal dominions; -and, having 
obtained. leave of the governor of that town to eo'me, up and 
behold the golden face, wo have ascended and reached tho 
bottom of the golden feet. In the great country of America, we 
sustain the character of teachers and explainers of the contents 
of the sacred Scriptures of our religion. And, since it is con¬ 
tained in those Scriptures, that if we pass to other countries, and 
preach and propagate religion, great g<jod will result, arid both 
those who teach and those who receive the,religion will bo freed 
from future punishment, and enjoy, without-.decay or death the 
eternal felicity of^heaven—entreating that royal permission t be 
given, that we, taking refuge in the'royal power, may preach 
our religion in these dominions,'.and that those who are pleased 
with our preaching, and wish 'to listen to or be; guided by it, 
whether foreigners or Barmans, may be exempt from molestation 
by government, they present themselves to receive the favour of 
the excellent king, the sovereign of land and sea.” 

The king having heard, this petition, stretched out his hand, 
when Moung Zah crawled forward, and presented it. His ma¬ 
jesty began at tbe top, and deliberately read the whole. In the 
meantime, Mr Judson gave Moung Zah a copy of a tract, which 
was put into the handsomest style and dress possible, After the 
king had perused the petition, lie handed it back without saying 
a word, and took the tract. The hearts of the missionaries now 
rose up in prayer to God for a display of his grace. “ Oh ! have 
mercy on Burmah ! have mercy on her king I;’ lie hold the 
tract long enough to read tho first two sentences, which assert 
that there is one eternal God, who is independent of the incidents 
of mortality, and that, besides him, there is no God; and then, 
with an air of indifference, he threw it on the ground. Moung 
Zah stooped forward, picked it up, and handed it to the mission- 
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aries. Ho now made a slight attempt to save them, by untold'ng 
one of the volumes, which constituted their present, and displaying 
its beauty ; but his majesty took no notice of it. After a few 
moments, Moimg Zah interpreted his royal master’s will in the 
following terms :—“ Why do you ask for such permission l Have 
not the Portuguese, the English, the Mabommedans, and people 
of all other religions, full liberty to practise and worship accord¬ 
ing to their own customs ? In regard to the objects of your peti¬ 
tion, bis majesty gives no order. With respect to your sacred 
books, his majesty lias no use for them: take them a, way.” 
Something was now said about Mr Colman’s skill in medicine, on 
which the king said, “ Let them proceed to the residence of my 
physician, the Portuguese priest: let him examine whether they 
can be useful to me in that line, and report, accordingly.” ltd 
then rose from his seat, strode on to tho end of the hall, and 
threw himself down on a cushion, where he lay listening to the 
music, and gazing at the parade spread out before him. 

As for tile missionaries and their present, they were huddled 
up and hurried away, without much ceremony. They passed 
through the palace gates with much more facility than they had 
entered, and were afterwards conducted two miles through the 
sun and dust of tho streets of Amarapoora, to the residence of the 
Portuguese priest, who speedily ascertained that they were in 
possession of no wonderful secret which would secure the king 
from all disease, and insure him immortality. They were accord¬ 
ingly allowed to take leave of the reverend inquisitor, and return 
to their boat. It afterwards appeared that he gave a very false 
representation of them, particularly that they were a sect of 
Z an dees, a race very obnoxious to former kings. 1 

Before leaving Amarapoora they mado some further attempts 
to obtain the great object of their wishes ; but every account they 
received confirmed them in the opinion that no toleration would 
be granted them ; and, indeed, we cannot sec how they could 
expect that a heathen government like the Barman would grant 
them formal permission to convert its subjects to a new religion ; 
their labours might be winked at, but a legal toleration of them 
they had no reason to expect. 2 

On returning to Rangoon, Messrs Judson and Colman com- 

1 Judgon’a Account, ppr 220, 225 T 240* fl Ibid* p* 200* 
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municaterl to the three convert;; a fpll account of then* reception 
at the capital, apprehending that when they saw their .teachers 
driven away in disgrace from the presence of their monarch, they 
would have little zeal for a cause thus virtually proscribed at 
court; but .in this they were happily mistaken, they them¬ 
selves, in fact, appear to have been more discouraged than the 
converts, and proposed retiring^ from Tfurmah to Chittagong, 
which was under the British government, and where a language 
similar to the Burinan was spoken. ^ But the three baptized Bar¬ 
mans shewed so much 'steadfastness, and vied with each othoi in 
explaining away difficulties, and encouraged them with hopes of 
other inquirers, that the missionaries could not refrain from tears 
at their representations, and tokl them that as they lived only 
for the promotion of the cause of Christ in Burmah, they him no 
desire, if there was any prospect of success in Rangoon, to go to 
any other place. They however thought it very important that 
Chittagong should not be neglected, and Mr Colman according! y 
proceeded thither; but he died after being there only about two 
years. Meanwhile, Mr Jtulson was encouraged in hk labours by 
the appearance of new inquirers among the Burmans, several ot 
whom he baptized. It may, however, be remarked that baptisin', 
was m most instances administered at night, for the sake of con¬ 
cealment ; and, except in their own private circle, it was scarcely 
known that a single individual had renounced Budhism, and been 
initiated into the Christian faith. 1 

In August 1822, Mr .Hudson and Dr Price, who had lately 
come to his .assistance, proceeded to court, having been summoned 
thither in consequence of the medical skill of the latter. As soon 
as the king was informed of their arrival, a royal’'order was 
issued for their immediate introduction. They were obliged to 
submit to no ceremony; but as'they entered, his majesty, with 
the impatience of a despotic prince, asked which, was the doctor, 
They were taken into an opcti court/ and seated on a bamboo 
floor, about ten feet from the chair of the monarch, He then 
interrogated Hr Price as to his skill in curing eyes, cutting out 
wens, setting broken bones, besides many other tilings to which 
bis skill did not extend. His medicines were then called for, and 
all his stock inspected. The surgical cases were much admired. 

1 Judson's Account, 245, 2-19, 258, 300, 309, 31^ 325, 
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After looking at them, the king sent for his own, one case of 
which, being unlike Br Price’s, he immediately gave it into his 
hands, which might bo considered as equivalent to saying that he 
must in future make the capital the place of his residence. After 
the king ancl his courtiers had amused themselves with his gal¬ 
vanic pile for an hour, the missionaries were dismissed with an 
order to- look out a place which they liked, and he would build a 
house for them. His majesty apparently had the good of his 
people, as well as the glory of his empire, at heart ; and encou¬ 
raged foreign merchants, and especially artisans, to settle in his 
capital. 1 

At Ava, Mr Juclson had frequent interviews with the king and 
several members of the royal family, and some of the chief officers 
of state, He was anxious to obtain a piece of ground on which to 
build a kyoung, and he at length obtained a small spot from the 
chief minister of state. It was the wish of the king that he would 
settle at Ava; and accordingly, though he went bade to .Rangoon, 
it was with the view of returning to the capital. While he was 
at It an go on, Mrs <1 udson, who two years before had gone to 
America on account of her health, arrived again in the country ; 
and immediately after her arrival, they both proceeded to Ava. 2 

Mrs J udson had come along with Mr and Mrs Wade, two new 
missionaries, by way of Calcutta. While there, they were in¬ 
formed, on the best authority, that there was every likelihood of 
war between the English and the Burmese, and they were ur¬ 
gently advised by their friends to delay proceeding to Rangoon. 
It was well ascertained that the King of Burmah cherished the 
design of invading Bengal; and, with this view, he had collected 
in Arracan an army of 30,000 men, under the command of bis 
most distinguished general Bandoola. The Bengal government, 
however, resolved to anticipate the blow, by invading the Bur- 
man Empire. The encroachments of the Burmese government on 
the Company’s terri tories had long been a subject of complaint, ami 

1 Judson’s Account, p. 321.— Miss. Her- vol. xix, p, 180. 

s Memoir of Mrs Jvulson, pp. 181, 201, 213, 217> 

In 1823, Brown University, in the United States^ conferred cm Mr J udson the degree 
of D.D.* but lie declined the intended honour, deeming such titles inconsistent With the 
M command 3 of Christ, and the gen mil spirit of the gospel. M — W Ay land's Mcmoii' of the 
JUv. A * Judson, vol. i. p, 259. 

He no doubt had in mw suoh passages as Matthew xx, 25-2$ ; xxiii 1-12- 
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all attempts to obtain redress had hitherto been met with neglect, 
and at last by preparations for invasion, on the part of the Bur mans. 

!u May 1824, a fleet of ships, having on board about GOOD 
troops, under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, appeared 
at the ioouth of the 'Rangoon river, to the great dismay of the 
Burnaans, who were little prepared to repel any attack. This 
event proved an occasion of inexpressible sufferings to the mis¬ 
sionaries and other foreigners in .Rangoon, Nearly all the English 
gentlemen were dining that day, in a Spanish gentleman’s gar¬ 
den, and before they had finished dinner, they wepe seized by 
about fifty armed men, it being the order of the yahwoon, who 
acted at this time as viceroy, that every person accustomed to 
wear a hat, should he conveyed to the king’s godown, and con¬ 
fined in chains. Messrs Hough and Wade hoped that they would 
escape, being Americans; but while they were at tea, a king’s 
linguist appeared with about a dozen of men, and escorted them 
to the godown, where they were put with the other foreigners, 
and were bound to each other by irons round their ankles. Or¬ 
ders from the yahwoon were communicated to their guards, that 
the moment the ships should open a fire upon the town, they were 
to massacre all the prisoners. The guards immediately began to. 
sharpen their instruments of death with blacks; and brandishing 
thorn about the heads of the prisoners, shewed with how much 
dexterity and pleasure they would execute the order. On the 
place which was intended for the scene of butchery, a large 
quantity of sand was strewed to receive their bipod. Among the 
prisoners reigned the gloom and silence of death. Mr Hough 
and Mr Wade throw themselves down upon a mattress, scarcely 
expecting over to rise again, and calmly waited to hear the first 
gun that should be fired upon the town as the signal for their exe¬ 
cution. Meanwhile, an account of their situation, which they had 
used various moans to conceal, reached the ears of their wives, 
whose feelings may be more easily conceived than described. At 
length the fleet arrived, and the attack commenced. The first 
ball thrown into the town came with a tremendous noise over 
their heads. The guards, filled with consternation and amaze¬ 
ment, and seemingly unable to execute their murderous orders, 
slunk away into a corner of the prison, where they remained per¬ 
fectly quiet, until a broadside from the TAjfey t which made the 
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prison shake to its very foundation, so frightened thorn, that they 
cried out through fear like children, and resolved on breaking 
open the door, ami making their escape. This they soon found 
the means of doing; but they took the precaution to secure the 
door again, by fastening it with rattans on the outside. A tew 
moments after the firing ceased on both sides, and the prisoner's, 
who were now left alone, began to indulge the hope of deliver¬ 
ance by the English troops. 

Meanwhile, the wives of the missionaries heard the firing 
commence, under the impression that at that moment the Bttt* 
maus might be embruing their hands in the blood of their hus¬ 
bands ; and they had reason to fear that they themselves might 
shortly share a similar fate, as they were told that the Bur mans 
would come in search of them; it being an invariable practice 
with them, when they put a man to death under such circum¬ 
stances, to sacrifice also his wife and children, and other relatives. 
Apprehending that they could not remain in their house with 
safety, they secreted their most valuable articles of furniture ; 
and having taken a few clothes, a pillow, and a Bible, they sought 
refuge within the’walls of a Portuguese church, a little way of!; 
but on begging the priest to open, the doors to them, ho drove 
them from the church, from his own house, and even out of his 
verandah. They then disguised themselves, as they were obliged 
to go out into the streets, which were filled with Bur mans. For 
this purpose they obtained clothes from the servants who attended 
them, which they put over their own, dressing their heads in the 
Burman style, and blackening their faces and hands. In this 
disguise they mixed with the multitude, and passed along undis¬ 
covered, while they frequently heard Bur mans inquiring for the 
teachers’ wives, which kepi them in constant fear lest they should 
be known. After going some distance, they came to the bouse of 
a Portuguese woman, into which they entered, and begged pro¬ 
tection; and though she refused their request, saying, if she gave 
them protection she would endanger her own life, yet, being en¬ 
tirely exhausted with fatigue and distress of mind, they threw 
thorn selves down upon a mat, feeling that they were unable to 
proceed any further. 

Meanwhile, all remained quiet in the prison for about half an 
hour, but in a moment the whole scene was. changed. About 
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fifty armed Barmans rushed into it, like so many madmen. 
•* We were instantly seized,’’ says Air Wade, “ dragged out of 
the prison, our clothes being torn from our bodies, and our arms 
drawn behind us with cords, so tight, that it was impossible to 
move them. We were now put in front of several armed men, 
whose duty it was to goad us along with the points of their spears. 
Others had hold of the cords which bound onr arms, and they 
would pull us, first one way, then another, so that it was impos¬ 
sible for us to know in what direction they would liavo us to go. 
Sometimes we were impelled forwards, thou drawn backwards; 
and again our legs were so ontangled with our chains, as to throw 
us down. In short, they seemed to study methods of torturing 
us; but complaints were useless. 

« After making an exhibition of us through almost every street 
of the town, they brought us to the yongdau, or place whore all 
causes are tried, and sentences passed. Hero sat the dispenser 
of life and death, surrounded by other officers of *the town, lie 
ordered us to be placed before him in a kneeling posture, with 
our faces to the ground, to which we submitted in the most re¬ 
spectful manner. On one side of us was a noisy rabble, eryijig, 

‘ Let them be put to death! Let them be put to death!’ Be¬ 
tween us and the yahwoon were two linguists kneeling, and, with 
tears, begging for mercy to us. The cries of the multitude pre¬ 
vailed. The executioner, who stood on one side, -with a targe 
knife in his hand, waiting the decision, was ordered to proceed; 
but just as he was lifting the knife to strike off the head of the' 
prisoner who was nearest to him, Mr Hough begged permission 
to make a proposal to the yahwoon ; who having beckoned to the 
executioner to desist a little, demanded what he had to say. Iho 
proposal was that one or two of the prisoners should be sent on 
board the ships, in which case he would at least promise that the 
firing on the town should cease directly. At this moment a 
broadside from the lAjfey occasioned great alarm. '1 he yahwoon 
and other officers instantly dispersed, and sought refuge under 
the bank of a neighbouring tank. The firing increased, and the 
multitude began to flee with great precipitancy. Though Om¬ 
an kies were already miserably galled with our chains, the cords 
intolerably painful to our arms, and we were destitute of clothes 
except pantaloons, yot, urged along with spears, we were obliged 
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to keep pace with those whom fear impelled with hasty step. 
Having' passed through the gate of the town, they kept close 
under the walls, that they might not be cut down by the cannon 
balls, which were falling in every direction around us. At length 
they bent their course toward the place of public execution, whi¬ 
ther we supposed they intended to carry us. We passed directly 
by the Portuguese woman's house, where our wives had but a few 
minutes before turned in to ask protection. They saw us as wo 
passed. They knew that they were driving us toward the place 
of execution, and said to each other, ‘ This is the last time we 
shall ever behold our husbands!’ They thought, till now, that 
we were already dead; it, was therefore a little relief to them to 
know that we were still living. Their first, impression, as they 
afterwards told me, was to follow us, and share our fate; but a 
moment's reflection convinced them of the impropriety of such a 
step: it would make the parting intolerable,, both to them and 
Us, to be murdered before their eyes. Happily for us, wo did 
not know* that thev saw us until all was over. 

" Wo soon after found that they did not design to carry us to 
the place of execution ; for, having passed by that spot, they 
proceeded in the direction of the great pagoda. Looking behind, 
we saw the yahwoon and Iris officers following us on horseback. 
When they had overtaken us, they alighted, and having seated 
themselves in a ssayat, ordered us to bo placed before them a 
second time, but not in so humiliating a posture as before; indeed, 
their whole treatment of us was somewhat mo.ro mild* After a 
few moments’ consultation upon the proposal made by Mr Hough, 
it was assented to ; and his chains were taken off. Ho asked to 
have me sent with him ; but this was refused. 

“ Mr Ilough being gono, the other prisoners were committed 
to the charge of an inferior officer, with strict orders, if ho did 
not succeed, to put us to death ; which was also the substance of 
the message sent by the yahwoon to the English general by Mr 
Hough, on whose success now hung all our hopes of life. The 
officer directed that wo should be deposited in a building which 
stood on the base of the great pagoda, and be treated hospitably, 
until Mr Hough’s return, 

(t Mr Ilough delivered his message from the yahwoon to Sir 
Archibald Campbell, who said in reply, ‘ If the Bunnans sited 
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one drop of White blood, we will lay the whole country in ruin*, 
and give no quarter.’ He returned to the place where he had 
left the yah wo on, for the purpose of delivering the general’s 
answer ; but as he neither found him, nor was be able to gain any 
information about him, he went bade to the town. It appears 
that the yahwoon and his attendants, being informed that a 
company of troops was advancing upon him, had flod to the 
jungles. 

u It was now neat* eight o’dode, and the firing from the strips 
still continuing, gave us reason to apprehend that Mr Hough had 
done little good by his message to the general Exhausted by 
hunger and the fatigues of the day, we laid our naked bodies 
upon the ground, in hopes of gaining a little rest; but our situa¬ 
tion was too uncomfortable to admit of sleep. Early next morn¬ 
ing a party of Barmans came, evidently with the design of putting 
us to death, or carrying us with them into the jungle; but finding 
the door of the place where we were locked, they were about to 
burst it open, when some person from the outside cried that the 
English were coming, on which they were alarmed, and fled with 
great precipitation. Now the most sanguine hopes succeeded to 
fear. All the Barmans had fled, and the English troops were 
near; we even heard some of their voices distinctly. But we 
were soon again plunged into the depths of despair. The Eng¬ 
lish troops passed by, and the Barmans again took possession of 
the pagoda. At length, however, the moment of deliverance 
came. Another party of troops, headed by Sir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell himself, advanced. The BurmanS, seeing them at some dis¬ 
tance, fired two guns, which they had planted on the pagoda; but 
no sooner were they discharged than they all took to their heels 
and fled ; and, about ten minutes after, we had the unspeakable 
pleasure of discovering to the troops the place of our confinement. 
It was General Campbell, I believe, who burst open the door. 
We crawled out of our dungeon, naked, dirty, and almost suffo¬ 
cated. The general welcomed us to Ills protection, and ordered 
our chains to bo taken off immediately ; but they were so large 
and stiff, that all attempts were ineffectual, so that we were 
obliged to walk two miles into the town, still in irons. Clothes, 
victuals, &c., were immediately given us. Mrs Wade had no in¬ 
telligence of me until I returned to the mission-house. I need 
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not attempt to describe the feelings produced on meeting again, 
after wo had passed through so many and so great dangers; but 
at length we found ourselves again all together, well, and beyond 
the power of barbarous and unmerciful Burmans. Tor my part, 
X was rendered almost delirious, by so sudden a transition from 
the deepest distress to the highest pitch of joy.” 1 

After the landing of the British, Rangoon was completely 
evacuated t>y the Barmans, who fled into the jungle or into the 
interior of the country. Messrs Hough and Wade, with their 
wives, returned soon after to Bengal, their stay in Rangoon not 
being without danger, while they had no opportunity of carrying 
on the work of the mission. 2 

The situation of .the‘missionaries at Ava now became a subject 
of much anxiety to the friends of the mission. There was reason 
to fear they might have fallen victims to the resentment of a 
barbarous and vindictive government, h’or nearly two years a 
thick cloud concealed their fato from their friends and relatives ; 
and when it was at length dispelled, it was found they had passed 
through a series of sufferings scarcely paralleled in the history ot 
missions. 

The first certain intelligence which Mr and Mrs Jiidson 
received of the war, was on their arrival at Tsenpyoo-kywon, 
about a hundred miles from A.va, where part of the troops under 
the command of Bandoola had encamped. Proceeding on then* 
voyage, they met Bandoola himself, with the remainder of his 
troops, gaily ocpiipped, seated in bis golden barge, and surrounded 
by a fleet of gold war-boats, one of which was despatched to the 
other side of the river to hail them, and to make the necessary 

i Judson’s Memoir, p. 217.— Mm Beg. 1S25, p. 279 (Baptist).—Mina. Her. 1825, 

p. 5, 

st J udaon's M ernoir, pp. 223,225. 

Mr Houghi, some time after his arrival in Inilia, not only censed to be a initio nary, 
but in an article ia a Calcutta periodical, entitled Mimionary A dvmtv.ra in Burmah, 
SOfffed at his former zeal in having ever engaged in such a work, ascribing his doing bo 
to “a, spice of fanaticism or enthusiasm, or both, in his nature, which, coming in con¬ 
tact with the glowing representations of the state of the heathen,' led him ‘ ‘ to forsake 
a father in the decline of life, to tear a wife from a numerous family of affectionate rela¬ 
tions, and leave a land of liberty, of republican institutions, for one whose monarch was 
a god of despotic power, whose subjects breathed for him alone, whose will was the 
fountain of law and life.”-See Cal Chr ia. Obser. vol i. p. 129. What a melancholy 
story in that of Mr Hough 1 Surely it may well lead candidates for missionary service 
to scrutinize well their own diameter and motives before offering themselves for it. 





inquiries, Hiey were allowed, however,, to proceed, when they 
had informed the messenger that they were Americans, not 
English, and were going, to Ava in obedience to the command of 
his majesty. 

On their arrival at Ava, they found that Dr Price was out of 
fay our at court, and that suspicion, rested on most of the 
foreigners then in that city. Mr Jtidson visited at the palace 
two or three times, but found the king’s manner toward him 
much changed from what it had been formerly; ami the queen, 
who used to express wishes for Mrs Judsonds speedy arrival, now 
made no inquiries after her, nor expressed any wish to see her. 
Mrs Judson consequently made no effort to visit at the palace, 
though invited almost daily to visit some 'of tho branches of the 
royal family, who were living in their own houses without the 
palace enclosures. Tinder these circumstances they judged it 
most prudent to prosecute their original design of building a 
house, and commencing missionary operations as opportunities 
Might offer, thus endeavouring to satisfy the government that 
they had nothing to do with the war. 

^ Intelligence at length arrived that Rangoon was taken by the 
English ;■ and some now began to conclude that the few foreigners 
resident in Ava wore spies. Three Englishmen, Messrs Gougor, 

Jjaird, and Rogers, were put in confinement first, and shortly 
after, orders were given for the arrest of the two missionaries, 
Mr Judson and Dr Price, i We shall give the account of the 
scenes through which they passed, in the words of Mrs Judson, 

and, though it is long, we doubt not it will be read with deep 
interest. 

’• One day,” says she, "just as wo were preparing for dinner, 
an officer, at the head of a down Burmans, with one whose 
spotted sace indicated him to be an executioner* rushed into the 
house, and asked, for Mr Judson, * You are called by the king/ 
said the officer to him,—-a form of speech always used when about 
to arrest a criminal; and instantly the man with the spotted 
face seized him, threw him on the floor, and tied his arms behind 
mm. The scene was now dreadful. Tho whole neighbourhood 
had collected; the masons at work on the. brick-house threw 
tiown their tools, and ran; the little Barman children were 

1 Ju tlsoB s Mom pit, p. $2jGv 
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screaming and crying 5 the Bengali servants stool in amazemeufc 
afc the indignities offered to their master. I offered money to the 
executioner, and entreated him to untie Mr J nelson; but my 
tears and entreaties were in vain. They led him away, I knew 
not whither ; and I was left guarded by ten men, who had 
received strict orders to confine me close, and let no one go out 
or in. 1 retired to my room, and attempted to pour out my soul 
to Him who for our sakes was bound and led away to execution; 
and even at that dreadful moment X experienced a degree of con¬ 
solation hardly to be expected. But our faithful Moving Tug 
followed them at a short distance to see what would become iff 
him. t had then no doubt but that I could procure his release 
(it he had not been executed) by getting a petition presented to 
the queen. But I also was a prisoner, and could not move out of 
the house. After dark, Moung Tng returned with the intelligence 
that he saw Mr Judson conducted to the court-house, thence to 
the death-prison, the gates of which were closed, and he saw him 
no more. 

« Jfexfc morning I sent Moung Ing with a piece of silver to gain 
admittance into the prison, and to ascertain the situation ot Mr 
Judson. He soon returned with the information that Mr Jud- 
son, Dr Price, and the three Englishmen were all confined in the 
inner prison, each with throe pairs of iron fetters, and his ten oil to a 
long pole. The day dragged heavily away, and another dread- 
fid'night was before me. I endeavoured to soften the feelings of 
my guard by giving them tea and cigars for the night, and they 
allowed me to remain inside of my room, without threatening me 
as they did the night before. But the idea of my husband being 
stretched on the bare floor in irons and confinement, haunted my 
mind like a spectre, and prevented ray obtaining any quiet sleep, 
though nature was almost exhausted. 

“ On the third day I sent a message to the governor of the 
city, who has tho entire direction of prison affairs, requesting 
him to allow me to visit him with a present. This had the 
desired effect, and he immediately sent orders to the guards to 
permit my going into town. The governor received me 
pleasantly, and asked me what ! wanted. I stated to him too 
situation of the foreigners, and particularly of tho teachers, who 
were Americans, and had nothing to do with the war. He told mo 
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it was not in his power to release them from prison or irons; but 
that he could make their situation more comfortable; there 
was his head officer, with whom 1 must consult relative to the 
means. The officer, whose countenance at the first glance pr e- 
sen ted the most perfect assemblage of all the evil passions of 
human nature, took me aside, and sought to convince me that 
myself, as well as the prisoners, was entirely at his disposal; that 
our future comfort must depend on my liberality as to presents ; 
and that these must be made in a private way, and unknown to 
any officer of the government. ‘ What must I do,' said 1, 4 to 
obtain a mitigation of the present sufferings of the two teachers ? ’ 

* Pay to me/ said he, ( two hundred tickaks/ two pieces of fine 
doth, and two pieces of handkerchiefs/ l had. taken money 
with me in the morning, our house being two miles from the 
prison, and I could not easily return. This l offered to the 
officer, and begged he would not insist on the other articles, as 
they were not in my possession. He hesitated for some time ; 
but fearing to lose the sight of so much money, he concluded to 
take it, promising to relieve the teachers from their present pain¬ 
ful situation. 

“ I then procured an order from the governor for my admit¬ 
tance into prison ; but the sensations produced by meeting Mr 
Judson in that wretched, horrid situation, and the affecting scene 
which ensued, I will not attempt to describe. He crawled to the door* 
of the prison (for X was not allowed to enter it), and gave me some 
directions relative to his release; but before we could make any 
arrangement, X was ordered to depart by the iron-hearted jailer. 
The same evening, however, the missionaries, together with the 
other foreigners, who paid an equal sum, were taken out of the 
common prison, and confined in. an open shed in the prison en¬ 
closure. Here I was allowed to send them food, and mats to 
sleep on, but was not permitted to enter again for several days. 

“ My next object was to get a petition presented to the queen, 
whose brother is by 7 far the most, powerful man in the empire; 
but as no person is admitted into the palace who is in disgrace 
with his majesty, a personal interview with her was impossible. 
I was obliged, thereforo, to address her through the medium of 
her brother’s wife, who, as are all the relations of the queen, is 

x About one launUxbl dollars. 
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of loW origin, and consequently proud, haughty, ami ambitious. 
I had visited her in better days, and received particular marks of 
her favour. But now,, times were altered. Mr Judson was in 
prison, and I in distress, which was a sufficient reason for giving 
me a cold reception. 1. took with me a present of considerable 
value. She was tolling on her carpet as I entered, with her at¬ 
tendants around her. I waited not for the usual question to a 
suppliant, ‘ What do you want? 1 but in a bold, earnest, yet re¬ 
spectful maimer, stated our distresses and our wrongs, and begged 
her assistance. She partly raised her head, opened the present 
I had brought, and coolly replied, ‘ Your case is not singular; 
all the foreigners are treated alike.’ ‘ But it is singular,’ said 
I; ‘ the teachers are Americans; they are ministers of religion, 
and have nothing to do with war or politics, and came to Ava in 
obedience to the king’s command. They have never done any¬ 
thing to deserve such treatment; and is it right they should be 
treated thus?’ ‘The king does as lie pleases,’ said she; ‘ t am 
not the king ; what can I do V ‘ You can state their ease to the 
queen, and obtain their release,’ replied I. ( Place yourself in 
my situation : were you in America, your husband, innocent of 
crime, thrown into prison—in irons, and you a solitary, unpro 
teeted female, what would you do?’ With a slight degree of 
feeling, she said, 1 l will present your petition; come again to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“ Next day, Mr Gouger’s property, to the amount of 50,000 
dollars, was taken and carried to the palace. The officers, on 
their return, politely informed me that they would visit our house 
on the morrow. I felt obliged for this information, and accord¬ 
ingly made preparations to receive them, by secreting as many 
little articles as possible, together with considerable silver, as I. 
knew if the war should he protracted, we would be in a state of 
starvation without it. But my mind was in a dreadful state of 
agitation, lest it should bo discovered, and cause mybeing thrown 
into prison. Had it been possible to obtain money from any other 
quarter, l would not have ventured on such a step. 

** The following morning, the royal treasurer, Prince Tliarya- 
wadees, and Koung-tone Myoo-tsa, who was afterwards our steady 
friend, attended by forty or fifty followers, came to take posses¬ 
sion of all we had, I treated them civilly, gave them chairs to 
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sit on, tea and sweetmeats for their refreshment; and justice 
obliges me to say, that they conducted the business oi confisca¬ 
tion with more regard to my feelings than X could have thought 
it possible for Burmese officers to exhibit. The three officers, 
with one of the royal secretaries, alone entered the house; their 
attendants were ordered to remain outside. They left us many 
articles, which were of inestimable value to us during our long 
imprisonment. 

!( As soon as they had finished their search, and departed, I 
hastened to the queen’s sister-in-law, to hear wliat had been the 
result of my petition, when all my hopes were dashed, by her 
coolly saying, ‘ I stated your case to the queen, but her majesty 
replied, The teachers will not die ; let them remain where they 
are/ With a heavy heart, I departed, and on my way home at¬ 
tempted to enter the prison gate, to communicate the sad tidings 
to Mr Judson; but I was harshly refused admittance; and for 
the ten days following, notwithstanding my daily efforts, I was 
not allowed to enter. We attempted to communicate with each 
other by writing; but after being successful for a few days, this 
was discovered. The poor fellow who carried the communications 
was beaten, and put in the stocks; and the circumstance cost mo 
about ten dollars, besides two or three days of agony, for fear of 
the consequences. 

« Notwithstanding the repulse I had met with in ray applica¬ 
tion to the queen, 1 could not remain without making continual 
efforts for his release, while there was the least probability of 
success. Time after time my visits to the queen’s sister-in-law 
were repeated, till she refused to answer my questions, and told 
me, by her looks, 1 had better keep out of her presence,. For 
the seven following months, hardly a day passed that I did not 
visit some one of the members of government, or branches of the 
royal family, in order to gain their influence in our behalf: but 
the only benefit which resulted from this was, that their encour¬ 
aging promises preserved us from despair, and induced a hope of 
the speedy termination of our difficulties, which enabled us to bear 
our distresses better than we might otherwise have done. I ought, 
however, to mention, that by my repeated visits to the different 
members of government, I gained several friends, who were ready 
to assist me with articles of food, though in a private manner, and 
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Who Used their influence in the palace to destroy the impression 
of our being in any way connected with the war. But no one 
dared to speak a word to the king or queen in behalf of a 
foreigner, while there wore such Continual reports of the success 
of the English arms, 

'* During these seven months, the continual extortions and. op¬ 
pressions to which Mr Judson and the other White prisoners were 
subject, is indescribable. Sometimes sums of money were de¬ 
manded, sometimes pieces of cloth, and handkerchiefs. At other 
times an order would be issued that the White foreigners should 
not speak to each other, or have any communication with then 
friends without. Then, again, the servants were forbidden to 
carry in their food, without an extra foe. Sometimes for days 
together, X could not go into the prison till after dark, when I 
had two miles to walk, in returning to our house. Oh, how ma-ny 
many times have I returned from that dreary prison at nine o’clock 
at night, solitary, and worn out. with anxiety and fatigue, and 
thrown myself down in my rocking-chair, and endeavoured to 
Invent some new scheme for the release of the prisoners 1 Some¬ 
times, for a moment or two, my thoughts would glanco toward 
America, and my beloved friends there; but for nearly a year 
and a half, so entirely engrossed was every thought with present 
scenes and sufferings, that I seldom reflected on a single occur¬ 
rence of my former life, of recollected that X had a friend in exist¬ 
ence out of Ava. 

" But the point, the acme of my distress, consisted in the awful 
uncertainty of our final fate. My prevailing opinion was, that my 
husband would suffer a violent death, and that I would of course 
bo a slave, and languish out a miserable, though short existence, 
in the tyrannical hands of some unfeeling monster. But the con¬ 
solations of religion were, in those circumstances, neither fe w nor 
small. It taught me to look beyond this world, to that rest-—that 
happy, peaceful rest,—where Jesus reigns, and oppression never 
enters. 

“ So great was the hatred of the Barmans to the very appear¬ 
ance of a foreigner, that I frequently trembled when walking the 
Streets; and that I might not be immediately recogaised as a 
stranger, and sometimes gain admittance into Mr Jnelson's prison, 
I adopted the Burnsan dross altogether. The means which we 
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invented for communication were such as necessity alone could 
have suggested. At first I wrote to him on a flat cake, baked 
for the purpose, and buried in a bowl of rice; and tie m return 
rcommunicated hffs situation on a piece of tile, on which, when 
wet with water, the writing became invisible, but when elided, 
perfectly legible. But, after some mouths' experience in the art 
of deception, we found the most convenient, as well as safest, 
mode of writing, was to roll up a sheet of paper, and put it in 
the long nose of a coffee pot in which I sent his ten. These cir¬ 
cumstances may appear trivial, but they serve to show to what 
straits and shifts we were driven. 

fl We at length gave up all idea of being released from prison 
until the termination of the war; hut I was still obliged to visit 
constantly some of the members of government with little presents, 
particularly the governor of the city, for the purpose of making 
the situation of the prisoners tolerable, i generally spent the 
greater part of every other day at the governor’s house, giving 
him information relative to American manners, customs, govern¬ 
ment, &e. Ho used to bo so much gratified with my communi¬ 
cations, as to feel greatly disappointed if any occurrence prevented 
my spending the usual hours at ills house. 

“ Some months after Mr Judson’s imprisonment, I was permit¬ 
ted to make a little bamboo-room in the prison enclosures, where 
he could be much by himself, and where I was sometimes allowed 
to spend two or three hours with him. It so happened, that the 
two months he occupied this place was the coldest part of the 
year, when he would have suffered much in the open shed which 
he had previously occupied. After the birth of my little girl, I 
was unable to visit the prison and the governor as before, and 
found I had lost considerably the influence which I. had previously 
gained; for he was not so forward to hear my petitions when 
any difficulty occurred as ho had been formerly. When my 
infant was nearly two months old, her father sent me word one 
morning that ho and all ttio White prisoners were put into the 
inner prison, in five pairs of fetters each, that hie little room had 
been torn down, and his mat-pillow, &c. taken by the jailer. 
This was to me a dreadful shock, as I at once thought it was a 
prelude to greater evils. 

" I should have mentioned before this the defeat of Bandoola, 
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the Burman general;, of whose success in conquering the English 
the most extravagant expectations had been entertained ; his 
escape to Danooboo, the complete destruction of his army, and 
the consterna tion this intelligence produced at court. The .Eng¬ 
lish army had left Kangoon, and was advancing towards Promo, 
when these severe measures were taken with the prisoners, 

“ I went immediately to the governor's house. He was not at 
home but he had ordered his wife to tell me when 1 came, hot 
to ask to have the additional fetters taken off, or the prisoners 
released, for it could not be done. I wont to the prison gate, but 
was forbidden to enter. All was as still as death. Not a White 
face was to be seen, nor a vestige of Mr Jud son’s room remain¬ 
ing. I was determined to see the governor, and know the cause 
of these new oppressions ; and for this purpose I returned into 
the town the same evening, at an hour when I knew lie would be 
at home. The old man’s heart was melted bv my appeal, for 
lie wept like a child. c 1 pity you,’ said he ; ( X knew you would 
make me feel ; I therefore forbade your application. But you 
must believe mo when I say, I do not wish to increase the suffer* 
mgs of the prisoners. When I am ordered to execute them, the 
least I can do is to put them out of sight. 1 will now tell you 
what l never told you before, that 1 have three times received 
instructions from the queen’s brother to put all the White pri¬ 
soners to death privately ; but 1 would not do it. And now i 
repeat it, though X should execute all the others, I will never 
execute your husband. But X cannot release him from his pre¬ 
sent confinement, and you must not ask it.' I had never seen 
him manifest so much feeling or so resolute in denying me a 
favour, which circumstance gave me reason for thinking dreadful 
scenes were before us. 

“ Tim situation of the prisoners was now dreadful beyond de¬ 
scription.’ ."It was at the commencement of the hot season. They 
were, in the* common prison, where they were so crowded with 
Bun mm thieves and robbers, that they had not sufficient room to 
lie dowib There were nearly a hundred prisoners all in oho room, 
without tiAwindow or hole for the admission of air, and the door 
was kept closed. ' I sometimes obtained permission to go to the 
door Tot* five, minutes, when my heart sickened at the wretched¬ 
ness I witnessed, The- White prisoners, from incessant perspira- 
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lion am! .toss of appetite, looked more like the dead than the 
living. I made daily applications to the governor, offering money, 
which ho refused; but all that I gained was permission for the 
foreigners to oat their food outside; and even this continued but 
a short time. 

t( After continuing in the inner prison for more than, a month, 
Mr Judson was taken with fever. I felt assured lie would not 
live long, unless removed from that noisome place. To effect this, 
and in order to be near the prison, 1 removed from our house, 
and put up a small bamboo room in the governor’s enclosure, 
which was nearly opposite the prison gate. Here 1 incessantly 
bogged the governor to give mo an order to take Mr Judson out 
of the large prison, and place him in a more comfortable situa 
tion; and the old man, being worn out, with my entreaties, at 
length gave me the order in an official form; and lie also gave 
orders to the head jailer to allow me to go in and out at all times 
of the day, to administer medicines, &e. I now felt happy 
indeed, and had Mr Judson instantly removed into a little bam¬ 
boo hovel, so low that neither of us could stand upright in it, but 
yet a palace in comparison with the place ho had loft. 

“ Notwithstanding the order the governor had given for my 
admittance into prison, it was with tho greatest difficulty that I 
oouUl persuade the under -jailer to open the gate. I used to carry 
Mr Judson’s food myself for the sake of getting in, and would 
then remain an hour or two, unless driven out. We had been .in 
this comfortable situation hut two or three days, when one morning, 
having carried in Mr Judson's breakhist, which, in consequence of 
fever, ho was unable to take, I remained longer than usual, when 
the governor sent for me in great haste. I promised to return 
as soon as X had ascertained the governor’s will, he being much 
alarmed at this unusual message. I was very agreeably disap¬ 
pointed, when the governor informed me that he only wished to 
consult mo about his watch, and seemed unusually pleasant and 
conversible. t found afterwards, that his only object was to 
detain me until the dreadful scene abou t to take place in the pri¬ 
son was over. X’or when I left him to go to my room, one of 
the servants came running, and, with a ghastly countenance, 
informed mo that all tho White prisoners were carried away. X 
would not believe tlio report, and instantly wont back' to th 
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governor, who 'stud ho-Had just heard of it, luit did not wish, to 
toll mo. I ran, hastily .into the street, hoping to get a glimpse of 
thorn before they were out of sight, but in this I was disappointed. 

I ran first into one street, then'into another, inquiring of all 1 
met, but no one would answer me. At length an Old woman told 
me the White prisoners had gone, towards the little river, for 
they were to bo carried to Axnarapoora. T. then ran to the 
honks of the little river, about half a mile, but saw them, not, and 
concluded the old worn on had deceived Hie. Some of the triends 
of the foreigners went to the place of execution, but found, them 
not. I then returned to the governor to try and discover the 
cause of their removal, and the probability of their tut 1 :re fate. 
The old man assured me that lie was ignorant of the intention of 
government to remove the foreigners, till that, morning ; that 
since I went out, he had learned that' the prisoners were to be 
sent to Amarapoora; but for what purpose, he know not. ‘ X will 
send off a man immediately,'' he said,/ fo see what is to be done 
with them. You can do nothing more for your husband/ con- 

ufed he; ‘ take care, of yourself/ Wifchrtt heavy heart 1 wont 
to mv room, and having no hope to excite mo to exertion, .1 sunk 
down almost in despair. For several days previous I had been 
actively engaged in building m.y own little room, and making our 
hovel comfortable. My thoughts had been almost entirely occu¬ 
pied in eo’ntrivmg means to get into prison. But now I looked 
towards the gate with a kind of melancholy ieeling, but w ith no 
wish to enter. All was the stillness of death—no preparation of 
my husband’s food— no expectation of meeting him at the usual 
dinner hour—all my employment, all my occupations seemed to 
■ have ceased. I had nothing left but the dreadful recollection 
that h.e was carried off, I knew not whither. It was one of the 
most insupportable days I ever passed. Towards night, however, 
f came to the determination to sot off the next morning for Ama- 
rapoora; and for this purpose, X was obliged to .go to our house 
out of town. 

“ Never before had I suffered so much from fear in traversing 
the streets of Ava. The last words of the governor, * Take care 
of yourself/ made me suspect there was some design with which 
I was unacquainted. X. saw, also, he was air aid to have me go_ 
into the streets, and advised me to wait till dark; when he would 
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send me in a| cart, and a man to open the gates. I took two or 
three trunks of the most valuable articles, together with the 
medicine chest, to deposit in the house of the governor, and after 
committing the house and premises; to our faithful Moung fug. 
arid a Bengali servant, who had continued with us (though wo 
were unable to pay his wages), I took leave, as I then thought 
probable, of our house in Ava for ever. 

‘ l On my return to the governor’s, I found a servant ol’ Mr 
Gou-ger, who happened to be near the prison when the foreigners 
were led out, and followed on to see the end, who informed mo 
that the prisoners had been carried before the Lamine Woon, at 
Amarapoora, and were to be sent the next day to a village he 
knew r not how far distant. My distress was a little relieved by 
the intelligence that Mr Juusou wws yet alive, but still I knew 
not what was to become of him. The next morning I obtained a 
pass from government, and with my little Maria, who was then 
only three months old, Mary and Abby Hasseltine (two of the 
Burman children), and our Bengali cook, who was the only one 
of the party that could afford me any assistance, 1 set oil' for 
Amarapoora. The day was dreadfully hot, but we obtained a 
covered boat, in which we were tolerably comfortable till within 
two miles of the government house. I then procured a cart, but 
the violent motion, together with the dreadful heat and dust, 
made me almost distracted. But what was my disappointment, 
on my arriving at the court-house, to find that the prisoners had 
been sent on two hours before, and that I must go in that uncom¬ 
fortable mode four miles further with little Maria in my arms, 
v iiom I had held all the way from Ava ! The cart-man refused 
to go any further, and after waiting an hour in the burning sun, 
I procured another, and set off for that never-to-be-forgotten 
place, Oung-pen-Ia. I obtained a guide from the governor, and 
was conducted directly to the prison-yard. But what a scene of 
wretchedness was presented to my view I The prison was an old. 
shattered building without a roof; the fence was entirely de¬ 
stroyed ; eight or ten Burmese were on the top of the building 
trying to make something like a shelter with leaves; while under 
a little low projection, outside of the prison, sat the foreigners, 
chained together two and two, almost dead with suffering and 
fatigue, The first words of my husband were, * Why have you 
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come,'' 1 hoped you would not follow, for you cannot lire here/ 
It was now dark. I had no refreshment for the suffering prison¬ 
ers, .or for myself, as I had expected to procure all that was 
necessary at the market of Ainarapoora, and I had no shelter for 
the night. 1 asked one of the jailers if 1 might put up a little 
bamboo house near the prison; ho said no, it was not customary. 
1 then begged he would procure for'me a shelter for the night; 
and on the morrow t could find some place to live in. He took 
me to his house, in which there were duly two small rooms, one 
•in which he and his family lived, the other, which was then half 
full of grain, lie offered to me, and in that little filthy place l 
spent the next six months of wretchedness. I procured some 
half-boiled water instead of my tea, and, worn out with fatigue, 
laid myself down on a mat spread over the paddy, and endea¬ 
voured to obtain a, little refreshment from sleep. The next 
morning, Mr Judson gave rue the following account of the brutal 
treatment lie had received on being taken out of prison:— 
u 4* soon as I had gone out at the call of the governor, one of 
the jailers rushed into his little room, roughly seized \mp. by the 
arm, pulled him out, Stripped him of all his clothes, excepting 
shirt and pantaloons,, took his shoes, hat, and all his- bedding, tore 
oft his chains, tied a rope round his waist, and dragged him to the 
eom-t-house, where the other prisoners had previously been taken. 
They wore then tied two and. two, and delivered into the hands 
of the Lamine Woon, who went on before them on horseback, 
while his slaves drover the prisoners, one of trie slaves hold in o* 
the rope which connected two of them together. It was-in May, 
one of the hottest months of the year, and eleven o ! claOk in the 
day, so that the sun was in tolerable indeed. They had proceeded 
only half a mile when Mr Judson’s feet became blistered, and so 
great was his agony, even at this early period, that, as they were 
crossing the little river, he ardently longed to throw himsoif into 
the water to he free from misery. .But the sin attached to such 
an act alone prevented him. They had then eight miles to walk. 
The sand and gravel were like burning coals to the feet of the 
prisoners, which soon became perfectly destitute of skin, and in 
this wretched state they were goaded on by their unfeeling 
drivers. Air Judson’s debilitated state in consequence of fever, 
and of having taken no food that morning, rendered him less 
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capable of bearing such hardships than, the other prisoners. 
When about half way on their journey, as they stopped for water, 
he begged the Lamine Woon to allow him to ride his her 
mile or two, as he could proceed no further in that dreadful state. 
Bat a scornful, malign ant look, was all the reply that was made. 
He then requested Captain Laird, who was tied with him, and 
who was a strong healthy man, to allow him to take hold of his 
shoulder, as he was fast sinking. This the kind-hearted man 
granted for a mile or two, but then found the additional burden 
in supportable. Just at that period Mr Cfouger’s Bengali servant 
came up to them, and seeing the distress of Mr Judson, took off 
his head-dress, which was made of cloth, tore it in two, gave half 
to his master, and half to Mr Judson, which he instantly wrapt 
round his wounded feet, as tbev were not allowed to rest- even for 
a moment. The servant then offered his shoulder to Mr Judson, 
who was almost carried by him the remainder of the way. Had 
it not beeu for the support and assistance of this man, he thinks 
he would have shared the fate of the poor Creek, who was one of 
their number, and who, when taken out of prison that morning, 
was in perfect health; but ho was a corpulent man, and the sun 
affected him so much that ho fell down orpthe way. His inhu¬ 
man drivers beat and dragged him until they themselves were 
wearied, when they procured a cart, In which he was carried the 
remaining two miles; but the poor creature expired in an hour or 
two after their arrival at the court-house. The Lamine Woon 
seeing the distressed state of the prisoners,-and that one of their 
number was dead, concluded they should go no further that 
night, otherwise they would have been driven on until they 
reached Oung-pen-la the same day. An old shed was appointed 
for their abode during the night, but without oven a mat or pil¬ 
low, or anything to cover them. The curiosity of the Lamine 
Woon’s wife induced her to make a visit to tho prisoners, whose 
wretchedness considerably excited her compassion, and she or¬ 
dered some fruit, sugar, and tamarinds, for their refreshment; 
and the next morning rice was prepared for them, and poor as it 
was, it was refreshing to the prisoners, who had been almost 
destitute of food the day before. Carts were also provided for 
their conveyance, as none of them were able to walk. All this 
time the foreigners were entirely ignorant of what was to become 
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of them: and vvjion they arrived at Oung-pen-la, and saw the 
dilapidated state of the prison, they immediately concluded that 
the ■ wore there to ho burnt, agreeably to a report which had 
previously boon in circulation at Ava. They all endeavoured to 
prepare them selves for the awful scene; and it was not until they 
saw preparations making'for repairing the prison, that they had 
the least doubt that a cruel lingering death awaited them, My 
arrival was in an hour or two after this. 

“The nest morning, I arose and endeavoured to find some¬ 
thing lilxo food. But there was no market, and nothing to be 
pi poured. One of Dr Price’s friends, however, brought some cold 
rice and vegetable curry from Amarapoora, which, together with 
a cup of tea from Mr L an sago, answered for the breakfast of the 
prisoners; and for dinner, we made a curry of dried salt fish, 
which, a servant of Mr (longer had brought. All tho money X 
could command in the world X had brought with mo, secreted 
about my person, so you may judge what our prospects were, in 
case the war should continue long. But uur heavenly Father 
was better to us than our fears; for notwithstanding the constant 
extortions of the jailers during the whole six months we were at 
Oung-pen-ia, and the frequent straits to which we were reduced, we 
never really suffered for the want of money, though frequently for 
want of provisions, which were not procurable, Hero my personal- 
bodily sufferings commenced. While Mr Judson- was confined in 
the city prison, T had been allowed to remain in our house, in 
which I had many conveniences left, and my health had continued 
good beyond all expectations; but now I had not'd single article 
of convenience, not e ven a chair or seat of any kind, except a bam¬ 
boo floor. The very morning after my arrival:, Mary XXasseltine 
was taken, ill with the natural small-pox. She, though very 
young, was tho only assistant X had ill taking care of little Maria. 
But she now required all the time I could spare from Mr Judson, 
whoso fever still continued in prison, and whose feet were so 
dreadfully mangled, that- for several days he was unable to raovo. 
I knew not what to do, for X could procure no assistance in the 
neighbourhood, or me dicing for the sufferers, but was all day Jong 
going backwards and 'forwards from the house to the prisonbwifch 
little Maria in my arms, Sometimes X was greatly relieved by 
leaving her for an hour when asleep by the side of her father, 
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while I returned to the house to look after Mary, whose fever 
ran so high as to ■produce delirium. She was so completely 
covered with the small-pox, that there was no distinction in the 
pustules. As she was in the same little room with myself, I 


knew Maria would take it; I therefore inoculated her from an 


other child, before Mary’s had arrived at such a state as to be 
infectious. At the same time, I inoculated Abby and the jailer’s 
children, who all had it so lightly as hardly to interrupt their 
play. But the inoculation in the arm of my poor little Maria did 
not take. She caught the disease of Mary, and had it the natu¬ 
ral way. She was then only three months and a half old, and 
had been a very healthy child; but it was above three months 
before she perfectly recovered from the effects of this dreadful 
disorder. 

“ i had never had the small-pox, but was vaccinated previously 
to leaving America, In consequence of being for so long a time 
constantly exposed, I had nearly a hundred pustules, though 
without any previous symptoms of fever, &e. The jailor's 
children haying had the small-pox so lightly, in consequence of 
inoculation, my fame spread all over the village, and every child, 
young and old, who had not previously had it, was brought to 
me for inoculation. Though 1 know nothing about the disorder, 
or the mode of treating it, I inoculated them all with a needle, 
and told them to take care of their diet—all the instructions I 
could give them. Air Judson’s health was gradually restored, 
and he found himself much more comfortably situated than when 
in the city prison. 

“ The prisoners were at first chained two and two, but as do on 
as the jailers could obtain chains sufficient, they were separated, 
and each prisoner had but one pair,' The prison was repaired, a 
new fence made, and a large airy shod erected in front of the 
prison, whore the prisoners were allowed to remain during the 
day; though locked up in the little close prison at night. AH the 
children recovered from the small-pox; but my watchings and 
fatigue, together with my miserable food, and more miserable 
lodgings, brought on one of the diseases of the country* which is 
almost always fatal to foreigners. My constitution seemed de¬ 
stroyed, and in a few days I became so weak as to be hardly able 
to walk to the prison. In this debilitated state, l set off in a cart 
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for Ava-to procure medicines and some suitable IV.od, leaving the 
cook to supply my place, I readied the house in safety, and for 
two or three days the disorder deemed at a stand, after which if 
'attacked nm so violently, that I had no hopes of recovery left, 
and my only anxiety how was, to return to 0 ini g-pen-la to die 
- near, the prison. It was with the greatest difficulty that I ob- 
Earned the medicine-chest from the governor, and then 1 had ho 
one to -administer medicine. I got, however, at the laudanum, 
and by taking two drops at a time for several hours, it so far 
checked the disorder as to enable me to get on board a boat, 
though so weak that I could not stand, and i again set off for 
Oung-pen-la. The last four miles was in that painful conveyance 
the' cart, and in'the midst of the rainy season, when the mud 
almost buries the oxen. You may form some idea of a Burmese 
cart, when I.tell you that the wheels are not constructed like 
ours, bu( are simply round tiiick planks with a hole in the middle, 
through which a pole that supports the body is thrust. 

“ 1 reachedjOting-pen-la just when my strength seemed entirely- 
exhausted. The good native cook came out to help me into the 
' house, but so altered and emaciated was X, that the poor fellow 
burst into tears^at the first sight of me. I crawled on to the mat 
in the little room, to which I was confined for more than two 
months, and never perfectly recovered until I came to the Eng¬ 
lish camp, At- this period, when I was unable to take care of my¬ 
self, or to look after Mr Judson, we must both have died had it 
not beep for the faithful and affectionate care of our Bengali cook. 
'A common Bengalfvook will do nothing but the simple business 
'of cooking, but he seemed to forget his caste, and almost his own 
wants, in his efforts &>■ servo us. He would provide, cook, and 
.carry .Mr J udsOn’s food, and then return and take care of me. 

' I havtf frequent!) known him not taste food till near night, in 
consequence of having.to go so far for wood and water, and in 
order to have Mr Ju'dson’s dinner ready at the usual hour. Ho 
never complained, never asked for Ms wages, and never for a 
mompnt hesitated to go anywhere, or to perform any act we re¬ 
quired. I take great pleasure in speaking of the faithful conduct 
of tins' servant, who is still 'with us, and has been, I trust, well 
rewarded for his services. 

“ Our dear little Maria was the greatest sufferer at "this time, 
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iny illness depriving her of her usual nourishment, anti neither a 
nurse nor a drop of milk could be procured in the 'village, !>y 
making presents to the jailors, I obtained leave lor Mr Judsoii to 
como out of prison and take the little emaciated creature round 
the village, to beg a little nourishment from those mothers who 
bad young children, Her cries in the night were heart-rending, 
when it was impossible to supply her wants. Whoa in health, I 
could bear the various trials and vicissitudes through which 1 was 
allied to pass. -But to be confined with sickness, and unable to 
assist those who were so dear to me when in distress, was almost 
too much for me to bear; and had it not been tor the consola¬ 
tions of religion, and an assured conviction that every additional 
trial was ordered by infinite love and mercy, I must have sunk 
under my accumulated sufferings. Sometimes our jailers seemed 
a little softened at our distress, and lor several days together 
allowed Mr JucUon to come to the house, which was to me an un¬ 
speakable consolation. Then again they would be as iron-hoarted 
in their demands as though wo were free from sufferings, and iu 
affluent circumstances. The annoyance, the extortions and op¬ 
pressions to which wo were subject, during our six months resi¬ 
dence in Oung-pen-la, are beyond enumeration or description, 

“It was some time after our arrival at Oung-pen-la, that we 
heard of the execution of the Pakan Moon, in consequence of 
which our lives were still preserved; for we afterwards ascertui 
that the foreigners had been sent to Oung-pen-la tor the ex¬ 
press purpose of sacrificing them, and that he himself intended, 
witnessing the horrid scene. We had frequently heard of his in¬ 
tended arrival at Oung-pen-la, but we had no idea of his diaboli¬ 
cal purposes. He had raised an army of fifty thousand men (a 
tenili part of whose advanced pay was found in his house), and 
expected to march against the English army in a short time, 
when he was suspected of high treason, and instantly executed 
without the least examination. Perhaps no death in Av>i ever 
produced such universal rejoicings, as that of the Pakan A won 
We never to this day hear his name mentioned, hut with an epi¬ 
thet of reproach or hatred. 

“ The time at length arrived for our release from that detested 
place, the Oung-pen-la prison. A messenger from our friend, the 
governor of tho north gate of the palace, who was formerly 
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Koung-tone Myoo-tsa, informed us that an order had been given 
the evening before in the palace for Mr Judson’s release. On the 
same evening, an official order arrived, and with a joyful heart I 
set about preparing for bur departure, early the following morn¬ 
ing. But an unexpected obstacle occurred, which made us fear 
that I should still be retained as a prisoner. The avaricious 
jailers, unwilling to lose their prey, insisted, that as my name 
was not included in the order, I should not go. In vain I urged 
that I was not sent there as a prisoner, and that they had no 
authority over me; they still determined X should hot go, and 
forbade the villagers lotting me have a cart. Mr Judson was 
then taken out of prison and brought, to the jailer's house, where, 
by promises and threatenings, he finally gained their consent, on 
condition that we would leave the remaining part of our pro 
sinus which wo had recently received from Ava. It was noon 
before we wore allowed to depart. When we reached A.mnrn- 
poora, Mr Judson was obliged to follow the guidance of the jailer, 
who conducted him to the governor of the city. Having made all 
necessary inquiries, the governor appointed another guard, which 
conveyed Mr Judson to the court-house in Ava, at which-place lie 
arrived some time in the night. 1 took my own course, procured 
a boat, and reached our house before dark, 

** My iirsfc object the next morning was to go in search of Air 
Judson, and 1 had the mortification to meet him again ill prison, 
though not in the death prison, I went immediately to my old 
friend, the governor of the city, who was now raised to the rank 
of a YVoon-gyee. He informed me that -Mr Judson was to be 
sent to the Burmese camp, to act as translator and interpreter; 
and that he was put in confinement for a short time only, till his 
affairs were settled. Early the following morning 1 went to this 
officer again, who told me that Air Judson had that moment 
received twenty tickals from government, with orders to go 
immediately On board a boat for Maloun, and that ho had given 
him permission to stop a few moments at the house, it being on 
his way. I. hastened back to the house, where Mr Judson soon 
arrived; hut lie was allowed to remain only a short time, while I 
could prepare food and clothing for future use. He was crowded 
into a little boat where he had not room sufficient to lie down, 
and where his exposure to the cold damp nights threw him into 




a violent fever, which had nearly ended all his sufferings. He 
arrived at Maloun on tire third day, where, ill as ho was, he was 
obliged to enter i tamed'ately on the work of translating. He 
remained at Maloun six weeks, suffering as much as ho had at 
any time .in prison, except that he was not in irons, nor exposed 
to the insults of those cruel jailers. 

“ For the first fortnight after his departure, my anxiety was 
less than it had been at any time previous, since the commence¬ 
ment of our difficulties. I knew the Burmese officers at the 
camp would feel the value of Mr dud sun’s services too much to 
allow their taking any measures threatening Ids life. I thought 
his situation, also, would be much more comfortable than it really 
was; hence my anxiety was less. But my health, which had 
never been restored since the violent attack 1 had at Oung-pen-la, 
now daily declined, till I was seized with the spotted fever, with 
all its attendant horrors. 1 knew the nature of the disease from 
its commencement; and, from the shattered state of my constitu¬ 
tion, together with the want of medical attendants, I concluded It. 
must be fatal, The day I was taken w 1th the fever, a Burmese 
nurse came and offered her services for Maria. This circum¬ 
stance tilled me with gratitude and con fide ace in God; for 
though I had so long and so constantly made efforts to obtain a 
person of this description, I. had never been able; when at the 
very time I most needed one, and without any exertion on my 
part, a voluntary offer was made. My fever raged violently, 
and without any intermission. 1 began to think of settling ray 
worldly affairs, and of committing my dear little Maria to the 
care of a Portuguese woman, when T. lost ray reason, and was 
insensible to all around me. At this, dreadful period, Ur Price 
was released from prison, and, hearing of my illness, obtained 
permission to come and see me. He has since told me that my 
situation was the most distressing he had ever witnessed, and 
that ho did not then think* I would survive many hours. My 
hair was shaved, my head and feet covered with blisters, and Dr 
Price ordered the Bengali servant who took care of me, to 
endeavour to persuade me to take a little nourishment, which I 
had obstinately refused for several days. One of the first, things 
I recollect was seeing this faithful servant standing by me, try ¬ 
ing to induce me to take a little wine and water. I was in fact 
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so far gone, that the Burmese neighbours who laid come in to see 
me expire, said, ‘ She is dead; And if the king of angels should 
come in, he-could not recover her.’ 

“ The fever, I afterwards understood, had run seventeen days 
when the blisters wore applied. . i now began to recover slowly ; 
but' it was more than a. month after this before f_ had strength to 
" stand. While in this weak, debilitated state, the servant who 
had followed Mr Judson to the Burmese -camp, came in, and 
informed me that his master had arrived, and wgs conducted, to 
the court-house in town. I sent off a Bur man to watch the 
movements of government, and ascertain, if possible, in what way 
Mr Judson was to be disposed of. He soon returned with the 
sad intelligence, that he saw Atr Judson go out of the palace 
yard, accompanied by two or three Burmans, who conducted 
him to one of tlieprisons; and that It was reported in town, that 
■he was to be sent back to the Oimg-pen-la prison. I was too 
weak to bear ill tidings of any kind; but a shock so dreadful as 
this almost overwhelmed me. If or sonm time I could hardly 
breathe; but at last gained sufficient composure to despatch 
Moung lug to our friend, the governor of the north gate, and 
begged him to make one more effort Jor the release of Mr 
Judson, And prevent his being sent back to the country prison, 
where. I knew he must suffer much, as I could not follow. 
M:oung Ing then went in search of Mr J udson ; and it was 
nearly dark, when he found him in the interior of an obscure 
prison. 1 had sent food early, iu the afternoon, but being unable 
to find him, . the bearer had 'returned with it, which added 
another pang to my distresses, as I feared he was already sent to 
Oung-perC-la. "’V 

‘ If I ever felt the value and efficacy of prayer, I did at this 
time. 1. could not rise from my couch ; I could make no efforts 
to secure my husband; I could only plead with that great and 
powerful Being who has said, ‘Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will hear, and thou shalt glorify me ; ■' and who 
made me at this time feel so powerfully this promise, that 1 
became quite composed, feeling assured that my prayers would 
be answered. 

“ When Mr Judson was sent from Maloun to Ava, it was 
on five minutes’ notice, and without his knowledge of the 
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cause. On his way up the river, ho accidentally saw the com* 
nmideation made to government respecting him, which was 
simply this : OVe have no further use for V oodafchau; we there¬ 
to fo return him to the golden city.’ On arriving at the court- 
house, there happened to be no one present who was acquainted 
with Mr Judson. The presiding officer inquired from what place 
he had been sent to Maloun, He was answered, from Oung-pen- 
la. .Let him then, said the officer, be returned thither. Ho was 
then delivered to a guard, and conducted to the place above 
mentioned, there f.0 remain until he should be com eyed to 
(dung-pen-la. In the meantime, the governor of the north gate 
presented a petition to the high court of the empire, offered 
himself as Mr Judson’s security, obtained his release, and took 
him to his bouse, where he treated lorn with every possible kind¬ 
ness, and to which i also was removed as soon as returning 
health would allow. 

*'* The rapid strides of the English army towards the capita! at 
this time throw the whole town into a state of the greatest alarm, 
and convinced the government that some speedy measures must be 
taken to save the golden city. They had hitherto rejected fill the 
overtures of Sir Archibald Campbell, imagining, until this lato 
period, that they could in some way or other drive the English from 
the country. Mr Judson and III Frice were daily called to the 
court-house and consulted ; in fact nothing was done without then* 
approbation. Negotiations for peace were now renewed with the 
English, and the Bur man government pled sore for a relaxation 
of the terms, but the general and commissioners would abate 
nothing, except that the hundred lacs 1 of rupees demanded by 
them might be paid at four different times, the first twenty-five 
lacs in twelve days, or the army would continue its march, 
In addition to this, the prisoners, including the missionaries, 
were to be given up immediately, if they themselves wisliod to 
leave the country. After much hesitation and some delays, the 
Burman government found it necessary to submit to the terms 
which were dictated to it by the English. Mr Judson had been 
employed in the negotiations which led to the conclusion of peace, 
aud some of the members of the government said to him, ‘ You 
will not leave us; you shall become a great man If you will 

^ A Jaa is 100,000, 
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remain/ He then sheltered him seif from the odium of saying 
that he wished to leave tho service of his majesty, by recurring 
to the order of Sir Archibald Campbell, that whoever wished to 
■leave Ava should be given up, and that I had expressed a wish 
to go, so that he of course must follow. In two days from tho 
time of Mr Judson’s return, wo took an affectionate leave of the 
good-natured officer who had so long entertained us in his house, 
and who now accompanied us to the water side when we left the 
golden city and all its magnificence, and turned our faces towards 
tlie British camp, then within forty miles of Ava. 

“ It was on a cool, moonlight evening, when, with hearts filled 
with gratitude to God, and overflowing with joy. at- oar prospects, 
we passed down the Irrawaddy, surrounded by six. or eight 
golden boats, and accompanied by ah we bad on earth. The 
thought that we had still to pass the Borman camp would some¬ 
times occur to damp our joy, for wc feared that some obstacle 
might there arise to retard our progress. W ith what sensations 
of delight did I then next morning behold the masts of the steam¬ 
boat, a sure presage of our being within the bounds of civilized 
life I The British general received us with the greatest kind¬ 
ness. had a tent pitched for us near his own, look us to his own 
•$ table, and treated us with the kindness .of a father, rather than as 
strangers of another country . We feel that our obligations to 
General Campbell can never bo cancelled. Our final release 
from Ava, and our recovering all the property that had there 
been taken from us, was owing entirely to his efforts. The treaty 
of peace was soon concluded, signed by both parties, and the ter¬ 
mination of hostilities publicly declared. We left tho English camp 
after a fortnight’s residence, and safely roachod the mission-house 
in .Rangoon, after an absence of two years and three months.” 1 

1 Judaon’s Memoir, p. 5SS1.* -Mies. Hei’. I82f, pp,< 1, !?• 

Long ao is the preceding account, we have omitted many of tho detaila in .Mrs Jud- 
sen’a letter contained in her Memoir. We have also, in many instances, substituted 
ami combined with it the statements, and in some cases, merely u sentence or part of a 
sentence, from another letter -written by her, printed in the Missionary Herald of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

It might appear from Mrs Ju.ison’s own letters as if her services wore nearly cor. lined to 
her husband; but from the following account, published in a Calcutta newspaper by au 
English, gentleman, who was in prison at Ava along with him, it will bo seen that her 
care extended also to his fellow-prisoners 

« jj i0 JuJsou was the author of those eloquent and forcible appeals to tho govern- 
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By the late treaty the Barman government sedod to the British 
the province of Arracan ou the west, and on the south, the, prd^ 
vinces of Yeh, Xavoy, Mergui, and Tenasserim, which are com¬ 
monly called the Tcnaaserim Provinces. In tbesq. tlj* English 
fixed on a spot about thirty miles up the Martaban.-Kiver for the 
site of a town, which they called Amherst- Mr Crawford,-Vrho 
had been appointed to negotiate a secondary treaty with the 
court of Ava, begged M reliefs on to accompany the embassy, and 
promised, in the event of his complying with ttus request, to use 
his interest to obtain the mseTiion of an article in the treaty in 
favour of religious toleration, an object on which the heart of our 
excellent missionary-had been for "many years set, and which, 
though now, in consequence of the opening for missions in the 
English provinces, not so necessary as formerly, would yet be 
greatly favourable to the propagation of Christianity in other 
parts of the country. With these views, he thought it his duty 
to accede to Mr GrawfortVs request, .Desirous, however, of 
making a commencement at Amherst as early as possible, and 
unwilling to disappoint the native converts# several of whom had 
proceeded to that place, .in' the expectation of his immediately 

* V * *•' 
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juent which prepared them by degrees for submission to tenia of peace never expected 
by any who knew the hauteur nud inflexible pride of the JJnrman court, 

" And while on thk subject, the overflowings of grateful feelings m behalf of my¬ 
self and my follow-prisoners, compel me to add a tribute of public thanks to that amiabfe 
md humane female, who, though living at a distance of two miles from our. - prison, 
without any means of conveyance, and very feeble in health, forgot her own comfort au<l 
infirmity, and almost every day visited sought cut and adminiltcred to cur waptg,- 
and contributed in every way to alleviate our misery. 

While we were all left by the government destitute of food, she, with unwearied 
perseverance, by some means or other obtained for us a constant supply,. 

“"When the t&tterpd Estate of our clothes evinced the extremity of our distress f she 
was ever ready to replenish our scanty wardrobe, 

r< When the unfeeling avarice of our keepers .-confined ns inside, or made our feel fast 
in the stocks, she, like a ministering angel, never ceased her applications to the govern 
mont ufitil she was authorized to communicate to us the grate fid newn o€ rmr enlarge- 
ment, or of a respite fronn our galling oppressions. . ■ 

** Besides all this, it waa unquestionably owing, in a chief degree, to the, reputed, 
eloquent and forcible appeals of Mrs J miaou, that the untutored Buman w&s finally 
made -willing to secure the welfare and happiness of his country by a sincere peace/ 1 — 
Way lands Memoir of the liet\ A* Judson, vol i. p* 291b 
Of Mrs Jtidsoirs influence in bringing about peace, we arfc not aware of any other 
evidence; but even though the writer should be mistaken aa to tlm point, it would 
afford no ground for doubting his other statements, referring m they do to matters in 
which he was personally and deeply interested, * 
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following, lie accompanied Mrs Judson and family thither, and 
after seeing them comfortably settled be returned to Rangoon, 
and afterwards proceeded along with Mr Crawford to Ava, 

About two months after his departure* Mrs Jiulson was seized 
with remittent fever; and the shocks which her constitution had 
sustained from previous attacks of disease, and during the heart¬ 
rending scenes through, which she had passed at Ava, render 
her, unable to withstand the violence of this new illness, ..Prom 
the first she was persuaded she would not recover ; but her mind 
appeared to be calm and tranquil in the prospect of death. She 
only occasionally expressed regret at leaving her infant child, the 
native converts, and the schools, before her husband or another 
missionary could arrive. During the last days of her illness, her 
head was much affected, and she spoke but little. She some¬ 
times, however, according to the accounts received from the 
native converts, would say, “ The teacher 1 is long in coming, 
and the new missionaries are long in coining; E must die alone, 
and leave my little one ; but as it is the will of God, I acquiesce 
in his will. I am not afraid of death, but I am afraid I shall not 
be able to bear these pains. Toll the teacher the disease was 
most violent, and I could not write : tell him bow l suffered and 
died; toll him all that yon see; and take care of the house till 
his return.” When she was unable to notice anything else, she 
would still call for her child, which had been long in a declining 
state of health, and charge the nurse to be kind to it, and indulge 
it in everything until its father should return. The last day or 
two she lay almost senseless and motionless on one side, her head 
reclining on her arm, and her eyes closed, and at eight o’clock on 
the evening of October 24, 1826, with an exclamation of distress 
in the Barman language, she breathed out her spirit into the 
hands of her God and Saviour. 

Mr Jucfeon was still at Ava, when the painful tidings reached 
him of his wife’s death, and nearly three months elapsed before 
he was able to return to Amherst, Mr Wade had, in the mean¬ 
while, arrived at that place, and Mrs Wade had taken charge of 
his poor motherless infant. He was unable to obtain any accounts 
of the child at Rangoon, and it was only on his arrival at Amherst 
Unit ho learned she was still living. " Mr Wade,” says he, " met 

1 Mr J mJsotu 
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me at the,]fit)ding-place, and as I passed on to the house, one and' 
another of the native Christians came out, and when they saw 
me; they began to weep. At length wo reached the house, and I 
.almost expected, to see my love coming out to meet me as usual; 
but no: I saw only, in the arms of Mrs Wade, a poor little puny 
child, who could not recognize its weeping father, and from whose 
infant mind had long been crazed all recollections of the mother 
who loved her so much. She turned away from me in alarm, 
and I, obligpd to seek comfort elsewhere, found my way to the 
grave. But who ever to mid comfort there ? Thence I went to 
the house in which 1 left her, and looked at the spot where we 
last knelt prayer, and where We exchanged the last parting 
kiss/’ “ Oh I” he afterwards adds, referring to the privations 
and trials through which she had passed at Ava, as having 
been a chief predisposing cause of her death, “ Oh! with what 
meekness, patience, magnanimity, and Christian fortitude, did she 
boar these sufferings! And can I wish they had been less ? 
Can 1 sacrilegiously wish to rob her crown of a single gem ? 
Much she saw and' suffered of the evil of this world, and emi¬ 
nently was she qualified to relish and enjoy the pure and holy 
rpst on which she has entered. True, she has been taken froth 
a sphere in which she was singularly qualified by her natural dis¬ 
position, her winning manners, her devoted zeal, and her perfect 
acquaintance with the language, to be extensively serviceable to 
the cause of Christ. True, she has been torn from her husband’s 
bleeding heart, and from her darling babe; but infinite wisdom 
und love have presided as ever in this most afflicting dispensation. 
Faith decides that it is all right; and the decision of frith, eter¬ 
nity will soon-con firm." 

but Mr Jndson’s cup of affliction was not yet full. His little 
Maria pined away, aifd- six months after its mother she also 
breathed her last, to the unspeakable grief of her poor sorrowing 
father, who was thus bereaved, not only of a beloved wife, but of 
their only remaining child. 1 

With .respect to the main object of Mr Judson’s visit to Ava, 
it had entirely failed. In the very commencement of the nego¬ 
tiations ho found that it would be impossible to effect anything in 
favour of religious toleration. The Burmese government had 
1 Juttaory Memoir, pp. 87, 204, 207. 
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merely agreed to make a commercial treaty, and its - commissioners 
were resolved to confine the discussions to points atrietiy commer¬ 
cial; so'that, instead of a treaty of twenty-two articles calculated 
to place the relations of the two countries on the most liberal and 
friendly footing, the new treaty was confined to four article.', and 
these utterly insignificant. 1 

After the conclusion of peace, Dr Price returned to Ava, and 
remained there in the service of his Burmese majesty. His medi¬ 
cal skill procured for him the favour of the king and the nobility, 
and he had frequent opportunities of conversing with them on the 
subject of religion. He received under his tuition a number of 
boys, the sons of some of the chief officers of government, to whom 
he communicated some knowledge of the gospel, as well as of the 
principles of science. He had even several interesting conversa¬ 
tions with the king, and oilier persons of high rank, in which he 
was allowed to state the truths of the gospel, and to expose tlio 
absurdities of Budbism. Ho hoped that the instructions which 
he imparted by public lectures, and by private conversations, on 
astronomy, geography, natural philosophy, and other branches of 
science, would tend indirectly to shake the popular system of 
faith, which in Burmah, as in many other countries, is closely in¬ 
terwoven with erroneous and absurd notions of science. But 
while lie was proceeding in this course, he was attacked by com 
sumption, and died, after a lingering illness. 2 

In 1827, the missionaries removed from Amherst to Mnulmain, 
a new town, about twenty-five miles higher up the river Salwen 
or Martaban, as the expectations which had been entertained 
of the former place becoming a considerable town were not 
likely to be realized. Maulmain being within the British terri¬ 
tory, the missionaries here enjoyed full protection and toleration, 
and it henceforth became the head-quarters of the mission. 3 

In April 1828. Mr Boar dm an began a new station at Tavoy, 
the chief town in the British province of that name. Here lie 
baptized, shortly after Ids arrival, a Karen, named Ko Thay-byo, 
who had come with him from Mauhnain. The Karens arc a nu¬ 
merous, but a poor wretched people, scattered through Burmah 


* Jiulsort^ Memoir, p. 266, 

9 JucUou’b Memoir, pp, 263, 239*^~Hhs* K*?g« 1S28, pp, 238, 395* 
:t Mi SB, Reg. 1829, p. 67* 
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and the neighbouring countries,* living in the jungles, on tar» 
hanks of rivers, and in the mountains, .in places almost inaccessi- 
ble to any but themselves and the wild beasts. According to Mr 
Boardman they were atheists, in the fullest sense of the word, 
and were absolutely destitute of airy kind qf religion; but ac¬ 
cording to Mr Mason, another of the missionaries, they were so 
far from being atheists, like the Barmans and other Budhists, 
that they had among them many remarkable traditions or say¬ 
ings, which embody much religious truth, and coincide, in a sin¬ 
gular degree, with the representations of Scripture relative to the 
eternity, unchangcableness, omniscience, omnipresence, holiness, 
ami qther perfections of God, to his creation of all things, the fall 
of man, and also to the duties which we owe to Him, and to one 
another. 1 

ILo XIlay-byo, the first of the Karens who was baptized, was a 
poor man, and a slave, till Mr Judson set him free. He was n 
nuui of very ordinary abilities. His natural temper was exceed¬ 
ingly bad; he was a wicked and ungovernable boy, and when he 
grew up to manhood, he became a robber and a murderer. Yet 
was the heart of this man subdued by Divine grace, and he be¬ 
came a distinguished instrument in the hand of God of bringing 
many of bis countrymen to a knowledge of the gospel. Imme¬ 
diately after bis baptism Ke left X'avoy, accompanied by two of 
his countrymen, to visit the Karens beyond the eastern moun¬ 
tains, in the valley of the Tenasserim provinces, and several of 
these poor people were led, through his means, to come to the 
missionary, in order to obtain further instruction. Indeed,-from 
the time of his baptism till his death, he never intermitted. his 
labours in making known the gospel where Christ had not before 
been named-—from Tavoy to Siam, from Martaban to the borders 
of Zimraay, and from Han go on to Arracan. JN T o fatigue, no diffi¬ 
culties, hindered him from seeking out his countrymen, In his 
excursions among them he was occasionally accompanied by one 
of the missionaries, and still more frequently by one or two of the 
converts. Ho had a passion for preaching; it was in fact Ins 
ruling, passion, In every other work he was indolent and ineffi¬ 
cient; but in preaching Christ crucified, his soul seemed nerved 

s Memoir 6F Q* D. Boar&m&n, pp. 51, 64, 56, 59, 110.—Maaoa'g Karen A pottle, or 
Memoir of Ko Thay byo t jvn. 7 14* 7'i, 7<>, 95. 
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ivitli more than mortal energy. On one occasion, when out in 
a boat with one of the missionaries, he was in danger of his 
life ; but. his great concern was, not that he should never again 
see his wife and children, nor did he utter a cry to God for 
mercy on his soul, but he said, “ I shall be drowned, and never 
more preach the Word of God to the Karens,*' He was fitted in 
a special manner for the work he undertook. Ho was not adapted 
for the pastoral office. His work was that of a pioneer; tor 
breaking up the fallow-ground, and casting in the first seed, he 
was singularly qualified. Send him to a new post, and every¬ 
thing seemed to give way before him. Allow him to remain, and 
the very individuals who a little before had blessed God for 
having made him the instrument of their conversion, were ready 
to exchange liis services for those of any other man. Yet no man 
was more highly esteemed by the native Christians than Kn 
Tha/-byo, while lie applied himself to his proper work. In that 
he exhibited powers of a superior order, and few men have seen 
their labours attended with more success. With the great lead¬ 
ing truths of the gospel he was as familiar as one is with the 
alphabet, and on these he delighted to dwell. In fact he knew 
but little else. He had felt their renovating influence on his own 
heart, and had proved in his own experience that they had power 
to change the lion into a lamb. iC It was the death ot Christ 
he used to say with peculiar emphasis, H it was the death of 
Christ, as a substitute, that laid the foundation of all our hopes. 
It is because he stood in our place, and suffered the penalty due 
to our sins, that we who believe in him may now be saved. 4 ' This 
great truth he used to bring, in various ways, into almost every 
sermon, so that those converted through his instrumentality, Mr 
Vinton states, had usually a more thorough knowledge of the 
doctrine of Justification by faith, than an equal number of per¬ 
sons whom he ever knew, either in heathen or Christian coun¬ 
tries. Should the question still bo askod, How was it that a man 
whose intellectual resources were so limited, should yet prove so 
powerful and so successful as a preacher ? it may be answered, 
that he not only had the rare faculty of concentrating all his 
powers, and bringing them to bear on a single point, but he was 
in a remarkable degree a man of prayer. When not employed 
in preaching, he used to spend his time almost exclusively in read- 
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ing and praying. Sometimes he would spend whole days in this 
way, and occasionally, ft-wtis said, whf.de nigh tain prayer. Sup¬ 
posing there to be no ‘exaggeration in the narrati ve, it is truly 
gratifying to find such an ace on tit givem-of a native preacher, and 
especially of one whose mental faculties appear to have been any¬ 
thing but of a high order. We are no advocates for the employ¬ 
ment in the ministry, either; at homo or abroad, of persons ot 
inferior under standing and limited education. Much evil has 
often resulted from sue'h a practice; but yet, in some instances, 
the defect of intellectual qualifications has been made up, in a 
remarkable manner, by, moral qualities, of which Ko Tliay-hyo 
appears to haw been a striking example. 1 

In February 1830, Hr and-Mrs Wade paid a visit to Kangoon, 
where there was a small church of Bermans, which had been 
lately placed under the care of a native pastor. Many crowded 
to their present visitors to inquire and. be instructed ; great 
numbers of tracts were circulated among them. Mr Judson 
arrived a few months afterwards, and sailed up the Irrawaddy, 
distributing in most of the towns and villages which line its banks, 
largo quantities of tracts, which were received by the people with 
great eagerness. Having arrived at the ancient town of Prome, 
he stopped there, “a great door and effectual.” appearing to be 
opened to him. At one time, the whole town seemed to be roused 
to listen to the news of an eternal God, of the mission of Jesus 
Christ, and of the way of.salvation through his atonement. But 
there was at length a threatening of opposition; the people be¬ 
came frightened, many ^eni back the tracts they had received, 
and there was a general falling off in the attendance at tho'zavats. 
Mr Judson was summoned to undergo an examination at the 
court-house, not, however, on the subject of religion, but concern¬ 
ing the whole of his past life since he had been in Burmah. The 
result was forwarded to Aya, .where he had been regarded as a 
suspicious character ever'since he declined remaining-there at th e 
close of the war, and-joined the British. The king, it would 
appear, gave orders that lie should be removed from Prome, and 
ho was given to understand that he must confine himself to 
Rangoon. He accordingly returned to that place, and renewed 
his labours in this the original sphere of the mission, which had, 
1 Mason's Karri! Apostle, pp» 20 ; JO, 65. 
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however, been relinquished by tho missionaries for several years. 
Rangoon nagy be considered as the key of the whole country. 
Besides being the chief centre of commerce, it attracts multitudes 
to it by its religious festivals, and thus furnishes unusual facilities 
for the circulation of books throughout the kingdom, 1 

In April 1833, Mr Kincaid, accompanied by several native 
assistants, embarked at Rangoon, on the Irrawaddy, for Ava, 
with the view of renewing tho mission in that city, which bad 
been suspended for several years. In the voyage up the river, 
they preached the gospel in nearly three hundred towns and 
villages, and distributed great numbers of tracts. On arriving at 
Ava, a -spirit of inquiry, it is stated, was awakened and increased 
so rapidly, that, in a few weeks, crowds of visitors came to them 
daily. One day about fifty priests called. It is an utterly false 
idea, that they are a learned class of Burrnans. As a general 
body they are the roost proud, stupid, ignorant class of people in 
the whole country. To Ava and the neighbouring cities, there 
are great 'numbers, particularly among the higher classes, who 
are free-thinkers. They do not openly oppose .Budhisin, but 
they despise it in their hearts. These persons, when reasoned 
with, quidkly yield to the truth, that there is only one living and 
true God'; hut the doctrine of the cross was to them, as to the 
Greeks of old, foolishness. Mr Kincaid suspected some of their 
visitors might be spies. They professed great anxiety to know 
more of geography and astronomy, hut they did not care about 
the subject of religion. The gospel was often preached in zayats 
and market-places to listening crowds ; but many who professed 
to be inquirers afterwards went back, and a general apathy ap¬ 
peared to prevail. 2 

In June IS37, Mr Kincaid again left Ava. The country had 
of late been involved in all the horrors of anarchy and civil war. 
It was also overrun with robbers. A few months before, lie had 
made a vqyago of about 350 miles, chiefly up tho Irrawaddy, to 
Megan ng, the most northern city of Bur mail ; and on his return, 
when about a hundred miles to the north of Ava, he was attacked 

1 Report Rapt. Board for For. Miss. 1831, p. IS,— Miss. Reg. 1831, pp. 325, 353— 
Ibid. 1832, p. 32— Ibid, 1835, p. 92. 

a Miss. Reg, 1835, p, 93.— Rep. Bapt. Board fur For. Miss. 1834, p, 16, — Amur. Bapt, 
Magazine 183 1, pp. luo, 277, 280—Ibid, 1836, pp. 97, 98,100. 
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by a body of about two hundred robbers, blot supposing there 
were more than two boats* with about-twenty-five men on board, 
he made a show of resistance by taking a pair of pistols in his 
hand, upon which they rowed off; but, in a few minutes, six 
boats, filled with armed men. came on and surrounded his boat. 
VY'hen quite near, they bred a volley of twenty-five or thirty 
muskets, His boatmen, except the one at the helm, lay in the 
boat as closely as possible, to avoid the balls that whistled around 
them and fell in the water in every direction. It would have 
been madness to think of repelling so large a force with only one 
musket and a pair of pistols. Ho therefore laid down the pistols, 
and told'them to cease firing. They, however, fired four or five 
more shots at him, when he held up-his hands, and told them to 
look and see lie was unarmed; that he would offer no resistance, 
and that they might take everything they wished from the boat. 
About seventy men, the greater part of them armed with mus¬ 
kets, and the others with spears and drawn swords, came and 
seized him ; and in a few minutes they were on shore, before the 
head robber and the rest of the banditti. 

On the following day, Mr Kincaid was attacked again, and 
stripped of Ids last rag of clothing, except a narrow cloth to 
fasten around his loins. The robbers then tied him with ropes, 
and led him away under a guard of 150 men, A large party 
demanded his execution, but another party opposed this as impo¬ 
litic. He was carefully guarded; but, after-about a week, ho 
found means to escape to the mountains, and made his way, 
through a desolate region, to Ava, 

A revolution was now effected in Burmah. Prince Tharawadi 
dethroned the kin? his brother, threw ail the nobles and officers 
of the old government into prison, and loaded them with irons. 
Ava, Amarapoora, and Sagaing, were invested by his crimes. 
The whole country, in every direction around Ava, presented a 
.icene of desolation and misery truly heart-rending; indeed, the 1 
whole empire, in its length and breadth, was laid waste. 

During the civil.war, and*after the new king came into power, 
Mr Kincaid had sanguine hopes that under him the prospects of 
the mission would be improved, and residence in the country 
rendered more permanent and secure. He bad always been eeady 
to hold intercourse with foreigners, and was remarkable for the 
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liberality of hi a opinions. He had often expressed his disappro¬ 
bation of tho exclusive- and jealous policy of the former govern¬ 
ment, and had spoken disapprovingly of the harassing and 
vexations course which it had pursued to Mr Kincaid himself 
during tho first two years he was in Ava. There is no reason to 
doubt that ho then expressed his honest opinions. But he now 
found himself in a new position. Tho first intimation which the mis¬ 
sionaries had of a change in his sentiments was a message which 
he sent to them by Mr Edwards, the clerk of Colonel Burney, the 
British Resident. "Tell the American teachers,” he said, “that 
they must give away no more religious books. I know the old 
government told them so, and still let them go on; but. X shall 
not do so. My authority must be regarded.” When they visited 
him some days after, he treated them with great personal kind¬ 
ness, came and sat down beside them, talked pleasantly, asked a 
great many questions, and evidently wished them to feel that he 
was not unfriendly. He, however, said, u I am now King of 
Burmah, and am therefore defender of the faith, and must sup¬ 
port the religion of the country. You must give away no more 
of Christ’s books.” This he said before the whole assembled court, 
and added many expressions, intimating that the royal will must 
not be trifled with. Mr Kincaid inquired, “ Has your Majesty 
any objection to scientific books ? ” “ No, no,” he replied ; “ bring 
up a press; print and circulate as many as you please; 1 will 
give you a good place to live in.” Previous to this, ho had also 
expressed his determination not to adhere to the treaty which was 
made with the English at the end of the late war, and that he 
would have no intercourse with them based on that instrument. 
Colonel Burney, the Resident, therefore left Ava, and the mis¬ 
sionaries and other foreigners accompanied him. 1 

The missionaries at Rangoon remained there . ome time longer; 
but in the following year they left that place also, in consequence 
of the distracted and dangerous state of the country. Burmah 
proper was thus once more left without a missionary. In 
Rangoon, the few converts were subjected to much persecution. 
Ko Sanlono, a native assistant, was arrested, beaten, imprisoned, 
loaded with irons, and at times subjected to severe labour; 
nearly every native Christian was fined ; the members of the 
1 For* Mm* Citron, of the Hoard of Missions of the Pres, Church, roll vh p. 125. 
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$iurch wove Sfeattsfod abrO^dt; it might iil-niost be scud to be ex¬ 
tinct, Though foreigners were allowed the free and'full exercise 
their religion* thorn wfl<8 no such, thing as toleration-for the 
paiire.s of the country. 1 . 

But though obliged to leave Burmah proper, Ah'e missionaries 
continued to cSgryxm their ighoiirs in the'British territories with¬ 
out interruption, though not without op^odtion from the na,tito& 
nor were their statioxyp confined, to Maulmain, layoy, iVmherst, 
and other places-in-the oastw’nl,provinces; several wore also be¬ 
gun in Arraean, the western province. In carrying'on the mis¬ 
sion, they made groat hose of the native converts, chiefly Karens, 
as assistants in CQrnumni-..ituig the gospel to their countrymen, 
and that not. only in the British provinces, hut in Bo fin ah , to¬ 
per and the neighbouring countries. Some were employed as 
evangelists, and made extensi ve excursions for this purpose, \ isit- 
iog places whither the missionaries themselves could not have 
gom $ others were placed as pastors over native churches, and 
had from twenty "to sixty families under their care.. From the 
uumbevs who were thus employed/ 1 or who took part fU. the work, 
and considering their previous, low mental- cultivation, we cannot 
but apprehend that many of them must have been very huper • 

i Amur. Baps. Mug. 1834, p. 198.— Rep. Bapt. Board for foreign Mias. **836, 

a The hospitality of the Karens SflTremarkahle, and nuv-’t have facllitfitWl greatly such 
yisite. The Itev. H, Malcolm, of Boston, who was iffpt by the Bcwrif to visit its <#; 
sicna in Eastepa A i ■ ;l . ' voimt of tlw.-reception whiyJi he and Mr 

Vinton, one of the missionaries, mot with on the island of Bald, which lies year Maul- 
main, and is inhabited chiefly by Karens Though we lodged each night in the boat, 
we spent our time and ate among JAw people. TUo glance thus gained of native g^ftae- 
wr, was very gratifying. Wo saw no Louse whore poverty seemed to dwell (though we 
pnsaed through four or five villages), and no disorder in any place. Wherever we step¬ 
ped to eat, wo entered a house freely, and were immediately offered clean mats, and 
treated with the utmost hospitality. Able and willing to supply bur wants,.they,some¬ 
times expostulated with tta servant, as he was cooking our moils, that bn Lad brought 
li,...: and fowls, instead of allowing them to furnish our table. ThisfeJ&H is prevalent 
among the Karcus. Native assistants go from village to village among them, CVen wher> 
the gospel baa never been heard, rad take Ijtenflij ‘ neither purs-: nor atrip.' They a re 
bountifully supplied, even where their message, meets only with opposition. Mr V in ton 
on one occasion went several days' jojirney among Karen villages, without servant or 
food. 'Everywhere they killed ter him their best fowls, and spread before him rice, 
fruits, honey, and whatever they had, and gave him their best place to sleep in."— 
Malcolm's Truvelt in 3oiith-J3(£ltesfo Axki, vol. i. p. lib. 

» In 184fl, the native preachers and assists, te were about 90 in number. -~JBupt. J/cis . 

Her. 1847, p. 153. ' . . 



foctly qualified for it, According to some accounts,, indeed, they 
were a faithful, laborious, successful, worthy set of men; but 
according to another account, the amount of Scriptural knowledge 
possessed by even the most successful of them, was exceedingly 
small, and the graces of the Christian character wore, in many 
instances, very imperfectly understood and exemplified by them, 

Alas.1” says Mr Mason, H they are very little in advance of the 
people they aro set over, and one reason why help is so urgently 
requested, is to instruct them. .Because the assistants are use¬ 
ful, it is not therefore to he taken for granted that they are 
well-versed in the truth, While the riches of Divine grace are 
displayed in eon verting Karens, who know very little of Christian 
doctrine, it is no less displayed in making very ignorant assistants 
instruments in the conversion of souls,” He then proceeds to re¬ 
mark. on the gross immoralities and improprieties into which some 
of the assistants fell, in consequence of former depraved habits, 
their exceeding incapacity to manage church difficulties on account 
of the violence of their temper and recklessness and extreme ig¬ 
norance, aud their frequently injudicious and unscript oral method 
of dealing with inquirers. “ I am sometimes led to think,” ho 
adds, “ that the people aro converted to the truth in spite of their 
teachers.” The missionaries took some of the converts under in¬ 
struction with the view of better qualifying them for teaching 
their countrymen; and they ultimately established theological 
seminaries for giving candidates for the ministry, both Karens 
and Barmans, a more extended and thorough course of prepara¬ 
tory instruction and discipline. 1 

In connexion with the distribution of books and tracts, the 
converts received into the several churches, were made chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the native preachers. Those 
wore not for some years ordained to the ministry, as it was not 
deemed prudent to intrust them with the power of baptizing and 
admitting persons into the fellowship of the Church; but this 
wise resolution was afterwards departed from, and then we find 
them baptizing their countrymen in great numbers. In 1846, 
the number of converts was estimated at upwards of 6000; those 
in Burmah alone, were supposed to be not fewer than 3000. We 

1 Proceed. Bnpt. Convention, 1832, p. 1G.— Ikp. Bapt. Baird, 1833, p. 13.—Ibid. 
i>p* 35, 54.— Ibid, 1844. pp, 57, 81* 80* — Ibid. 1816, pp, 29, 32. 
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have strong testimonies by the missionaries, some years ago, to 
the simple, humble piety of the converts, and to their general 
exemplary conduct; but then the number was comparatively 
small. We are always jealous of the baptism of great numbers, 
and we have generally found, in the history of missions, that it 
ultimately turned out that our suspicions were well-founded. 
Even the missionaries baptized in such numbers, that we tear it 
must often have been on very slender evidence of their piety, 
consisting, as they commonly did, of persons who had 1 ’eceived 
their chief instruction from the native assistants, whose own know¬ 
ledge of Divine truth was in most instances so very imperfect,’ 3 

Among the features of this mission, not the least remarkable 
was the extent to which books and tracts were circulated among 
the people. A number of presses were actively at work, fur¬ 
nished with founts of types in the Barman, Karen, Peguan, and 
English languages, and the missionaries also established a type 
and stereotype foundry. The Old and New Testaments were 
translated by Mr Judson into Burrnan. Versions of the New Tes¬ 
tament were also made by others of the missionaries, into the 
Karen and Peguan languages. Great numbers of books and 
tracts, on a variety of subjects, were also prepared and printed iu 
these languages, including elementary hooks for the schools, in 
history, geography, astronomy, trigonometry, surveying, and 
other branches of knowledge, it being justly thought of much im¬ 
portance to give the people correct views on these subjects, both 
as enlarging their minds, and as being calculated to undermine 
their religious system, which is founded on and closely interwoven 
with the grossest whims and conceits, particularly in regard to the 
solar system. Mr Judson also compiled a grammar and diction¬ 
ary of the Burnfan language, the latter in two parts, Burmese 

i Rep. Bftpt. Board, 1843, p, 45,-—Bapt. Mias. Herald, 1847, ]>. 157.-— Mason's Karen 
Apoetle, pp* 56, 76* ", 

On 411 $ occasion, Him of the missionaries visiting Ha it bee ami its vknmrv. where Kt> 
Tbay-byo had been labouring for some time, but $tore no missionary had %ver tast* 
baptized during the week 107 pfcmiis.—Mason’?* Harm 4 e } p* 5J)» 

On another occasion, wo find Sir Hudson falling in with a per foot stranger, and Wp* 
the same day before they parted.— Rep. liapt. Hoard, 1833, p, 12. He ap- 
yem* in, fuct/'fco have been in the practice of baftti/iisg parsons on a very *Uort and 
slight aoq\tsdntance with them i~ L Waylh3it^s AftftyOir of th&fHcV* A* JHrf&owtj, vol. ii. pp. 
3 / 16 , 13 , 33 . , 

In 1344, Myat k>tu, 040 of the native preach era, 7h an excursion from Arracan into 
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and English, and English and Burmese. 1 Mr Mason compiled a 
grammar, and Mi* Wade a dictionary of the Karen language, 
which had never been reduced to writing till this was done hy 
the missionaries. 2 

Much was said in the communications from the missionaries, 
anti in the statements of the Board, of the great spirit of inquiry 
which was awakened in Burmah; of the eagerness with which 
books and tracts wore received; of the conviction in the minds 
of multitudes of the falsehood of Budhism and of the truth of 
Christianity ; and high anticipations wore expressed ol tec early 
triumph of the gospel in that country. 3 

Burmah of three or four mouths, baptized 1 f>50 persona,— A-m-er. Bapt. Mag. 1845, p. 

101 . 

In 1846, he and Ko.Dwai baptized 812 persons, and 1427 were waiting for admission 
into the churches.—Aocpt. Miss- Her. 1847, p. 157. 

Mr Kincaid, some years ago, expressed hy anticipation the fears ire have stated on this 
(subject. Speaking of the native preachers, he says, f ' It would be imprudent now to 
L.bont with power to baptise and admit persons to church inembertoiip. They 
must- ha ve more instruction in ' the mysteries of the Kingdom,’ more experience and 
more knowledge of oho muter, or there would be danger of their filing the Church with 
•mere luanmal Christians." — Miami's Karen Apostle, p. 83. 

i He did not, however, live to complete it, hut it was afterwards carried on by Mr 
Steven, another of the missionaries. — Bapt. Mis s. Her. 1851, p. 104. 

3 Miss. Keg. 1835, p. 98.—Rep. Bftpt. Board For. Miss. 1881, p. 10,—Ibid. 1833, p. 
Si—Ibid, 1SKD, p. 10.— Ibid. 1845, pp, 31, 34. 

3 We have often had occasion to regret the bright and sanguine prospects which have 
been held out by missionaries, and still more, perhaps, by the trieuds ot missions at 
home, of the progress of the gospel in various parts of the world. A vol ume might he 
compiled of those disappointed hopes. Of nothing should man spook with so much 
caution and reserve, as of futurity. In reference to the spirit of inquiry which it was 
alleged was excited among tire Bormans, it was oskedj about tho year 1882, What 
menus this excitement, pervading, m it were, a whole nation, if it bo no; a clear indi¬ 
cation that, in the language of Mr Judson, f the great renovation of Bu.rm.ah- is draw¬ 
ing mm k t ’ " 

* f His Majesty,” writes Mr Judsura, (f has banished me from Prome. wliere I wag 
spending ft few' months; and baa forbidden my advancing above Rangoon. He lias 
levelled our brick house at Ava to the ground; but on the snbjeet of tracts, th* govern¬ 
ment appears to be quite indifferent. If there should be no government prohibition, and 
, v r «mld be furnished with the means of throwing in an incessant flood of tracts for three 
fflOi'S, I should hope, from what I know of the habits of the people, that Budhism would 
be th ohm to its base. The Barmans are ft reading people beyond almost any other ewit- 
: em nation; probably nine-tenths of the male population throughout the country can 
read. They are also a careful, deliberate people, who turn a thing over many times lie- 
fore they take it. They are not disposed to give much credit to the words of a mission¬ 
ary ; hut when a tract is put into their hands, they wrap it up carefully, deposit it in 
a fold of their waistcoat or turban,, earry it home to their village, however distant, and 
vdiea a leiaure evening occurs, the family.lamp is produced, the man, his wife, and rela¬ 
tions gather round, and the contents of the new writing receive a full discussion." 

vou. m. u 
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Wo, have felt much difficulty in forming an estimate of such 
statements, and of the character of the effects referred to. We 
see no reason, however, for supposing -that there was in all this 
any special work of the Spirit of God, That there were in- 
dividuais who were the subject of his hallowed influences, we do 
not doubt; bat that 'there was a general awakening of the people 
to attend to the groat concerns of religion, appears to us very 
improbable ; and this supposition is confirmed by the fact, tlmt 
among the Bur mans at least (w fiat ever there might be among 
the Karens), there was comparatively little fruit of the spirit of 
inquiry, which is So often and so '’much spoken of. Perhaps, 
indeed, the whole may be partly explained by the facts, that the 
population of Burma,h are said to bo generally taught to read; 
that their books, being in manuscript, must have boon com¬ 
paratively rare and somewhat expensive; chat printed books 
were a perfect novelty to thorn; that it was a singular' thing to 
have books of any kind given away gratuitously among them; 

ft Our tracts &v& p&waginff the whole country from the frontiers of China to the banks 
of the Ghuiges, and from the herders of Caasay to the most southern of British 

Pfcgu/— Mm* Reg. 155-33, ^ 36* Who but must see that this was a highly-coloured 
picture ! 

The Board in America, was mt less sanguine it! its expectations, In 1882, a com- 
rmttee, to which the consideration of the Bur man mission wjtts referred, reported tha*> 
** ia their opinion, the whole history of missions h m recorded but very low opportuni¬ 
ties for disseminating the gospel of Christ, so inviting as that which is now presented 
in Burmab./ “ Within a few years, the people have manifested a spirit of Inquiry on 
the subject of religion , to which scarcely any parallel n to be found in the 1 mtvry of 
pagan nations; and, besides all tin a, the Holy Spirit has been poured out, and Mm-r-* 
stone in greater numbers, and under more in temfci n g dnmmstunces than comnioBj have 
intended the preaching of fcbo gospel at ail the stations/- 

The Board itself referring to the measures which it had adopted for increasing the 
printing establishment, says# ** From the above facts, it appears that c:e arc rapidly 
approaching & consummation long desired by the friends of Burn tab. The power which 
the press ia capable of wielding over the millions of that country, is no longer doubtful. 
The people will read when the truth Is put into their hands. The spirit of inquiry in¬ 
creases as the means which are to awaken it are multiplied/ 

a From Much an acce&ston of strength as is now promised, the best requite may be an¬ 
ticipated, The thoumnds who ask for light, from Yeh, Mergui, Tavoy, and the Entire 
kingdoms of Bunnah and Siam, will receive U." The sacred Scriptures* m long desired 
in Barm»h ? will he sent forth. The power of issuing new translations of thy Word, m 
in the Taling (Peguan), and other languages, will he posseted, ah4 we may hope in a 
few years, those vast regions of darkness will be filled with the hum ledge an* l glory of 
Gad” —Procmtings of the Bapt. Gm* Convention, 1S82, pp. 20,91. 

In the Rop <n of the Board for 1834, p. 4, we have still more glowing anticipations of 
{t the day of Burmah’s renovation beinp at hind/ but the passage too long for ua to 
extract. ’W hat a commentary on these representations is the present state of Bunn ait ! 
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and Bence might arise the readiness and even eagerness with 
which they received them, aikl perhaps, in the first instance, read 
them; and the effect ot the whole might bo increased, at least 
tor a time, by the circumstance that it was strangers and 
foreigners who attacked their religion, and brought so many 
new and strungo things to their oars. Missionaries and the 
friends of missions, we think, often attach far too much im¬ 
portance to slo ruler circumstances as indicative of an interest on 
the part of the people among whom they labour, in tho truths of 
the gospel, and even of tho working of the Holy Spirit on their 
minds, which, tho result afterward shows, and which a little 
retloction at the time might havo shewn, were the operation of 
more natural causes, and admitted of a very simple explanation, 1 
In 1852, the following were stated to bo the numbers of the 
baptized connected with the Burman mission:— 

Man Imam, Burman 181 

l>o. Karen ■ . 1750 (?) 

Carry forward . , . 1931 


The views wo have expressed, particularly in reference to tracts, are confirmed ami 
further illustrated by the liev. Air Malcolm, who visited, as the Representative of the 
Board, its various missionary stations in Burnish in 

it has been inferred, .nays he, tc that a general, spirit of inquiry has been excited 
throughout the empire, Alas! the very contrary is the fact. In general, tracts are 
received more cordially at hrat than over after wards ; and often, on vLAUnga village a 
second or third time, few will accept of a tract at.alt.”— Malcolm's Travels, Vul, L p. 123. 

In giving an account of his voyage up the Irrawaddy to Ava, he says :—<■ We follow 
the remote windings of driver to avoid the powerful current of tho mom stream, and 
thus find many villages-where no White, face was ever seen. As no missionary has gone. 
Up-the river to wre tracts in the rainy siaaon, there is* little doubt that many of these 
people now for the first time receive the knowledge of tho true religion. On the great 
river we often find persons who have had tracts, and now utterly refuse them. But in 
these by-ways ail receive them with gladness, 1 '— Ibid. vol. i. p. S3. 

C ' n Ule U P> ' v ' vifsited and distributed tracts in eighty-two cities, towns, and 
villages, ^ In general the tracts were received with the utmost avidity, and those who 
got one Would ot ten clamour for another. Scores waded or swam to the boat after them ; 
and often wa were so thronged with applicants, when moored to tho shore, that we 
could scarcely eat or sleep. But this fact is &r from proving a general desire among 
the people for the knowledge of the true rdigion. A tract is in every respect a curirmfcv. 
They have, never seen such prtper,—their own books being made of palm leaf, or black 
pasteboard, which is written upon with a steatite pencil. The printing is a great 
euyfomty. The diape 0 / the booliin a curiosity. Besides, it is property, anil no Burman 
will refuse a gift without a strong reason "--Ibid. vol. i. p, 105, 
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Brought forward . . . 1931 

Tavov, Karen . - ■ ■ ■ " 1000 (?) 

Arracan, Burman ..... 

Sandoway, Karen ..... 5000 (?) 

Ava . . . ■ ■ * • • 27 


8017 1 

SECT. IT.—NORTH AMERICA. 

The Baptist Board for Foreign Missions established numerous 
stations among the North American Indians; but as they 
resemble in many respects other missions among the Indians, oi 
which wo have already given an account, we shall not outer into 
particular details regarding them. 

For many years the efforts of the Board for the evangelization 
and civilization of the Indians seemed of little avail; and many 
began to question the wisdom of expending large sums annually 
on what seemed the vain attempt to elevate the character and 
ameliorate the condition of this degraded And miserable portion of 
the human family. Many of the stations were originally in the 
country to the east of the Mississippi; but the great body of the 
various tribes of Indians having after some years been removed by 
the American government to a tract of country west of that river, 
the Board not only followed them, but extended its operations 
among them. Schools were opened at most of the stations; at 
that among the Shawanoes a press was also established, and books 
in several of tho Indian languages, including translations oi 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, were printed; a considerable 
number, chiefly among the Cherokees, were, it is hoped, brought 
under the influence of religion, and were baptized; several were 
even ordained as preachers, and laboured as missionaries among 
their countrymen, Tho Indians at some of the stations were 
greatly improved in their character and condition, and made con¬ 
siderable progress in agriculture and other useful arts.- 

la IBS2, the following were the numbers of tho baptized con¬ 
nected with tho missions among the Indians:— 


1 Way land's Memoir of the Kev. A. J miaou, voU ii. p* 41$). 
a Reportt? Bftpt. Board For. Missions, 
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Ojibwas 22 

Ottawas.‘ . 2b (?) 

- Shawanoos . . . , 107 

Clicrokees . . . . . 1225 (?) 

. ' 1379 1 

J ■f 

ir ^ ' i * * 1 -' ' V t ..... _¥*' 

Besides establishing missions in liurmah and among the North 
American Indians, the Baptist Board sent missionaries to llayti, 
to Greece, to Liberia on the gmTst of Africa, to India, to Assam, 
to'Siam, and to -China; bjit^as they also furnish few details 
materially different from those we hjtvc given in our accounts of 
other missions, wo must content ourselves with this general 
enumeration of them. 3 ' ' j-' 

& J? 

1 Memoir of the Rev, A* Juttaon, voL ii, p* 4IS>* ** 1 

* Reports liapt, Roajcd Fur. Mission pamm* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY BY THE AMERICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

In April 1811), the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States was organized. The Method'?!' 
Church in America consisted of a number ot annual conferences, 
under a general conference, which mot every four years. It ap¬ 
pears to have been chiefly through those district conferences that 
the various missions of the Methodists were carried on. Their 
first and chief efforts, as regards the Heathen, were directed to 
the Indian tribes of North America; but they also sent mission¬ 
aries to Liberia, on the Western coast ol Africa, and to China. 

Many of the Indians, among whom missionary stations were 
established, were compelled by the government of the United 
States to remove west of the Mississippi; but the missions were 
still continued among them. In 1851 the number of Indiana of 
various tribes who were members of the Methodist Church, 
amounted to about 5200. 1 Many of thorn, particularly at some 
of the stations, made considerable advances in agriculture and 
other arts of civilized life. Several of them even laboured as mis¬ 
sionaries among their countrymen. 

Besides establishing missions among the Indians, tho Method¬ 
ists laboured, with much success, among the Black and Coloured 
people of the United States, particularly among the slave popu¬ 
lation of the Southern States. In 1843 there were 128,410 
Black and Coloured people, members of the Methodist Church in 
the United States, and it is probable the number has since that 
tiriie greatly increased. 
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PROPAGATION OP CHRISTIANITY BY TTIE BOARD OF MISSIONS OF 
.THE AM ERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

In 1820 was established “ The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church ill the United States 
-of America ;* a but several years elapsed before it undertook any 
foreign mission. 

In October 1880, the Rev. J. J". Robertson and J. H. Hill, with 
Mr Bingham, a printer,-sailed frenj Boston, with the view oi 
commencing 'a mission in Greece ; and, on arriving in that coun¬ 
try, 'they took up their residence in Athens; for, though that 
city had been entirely destroyed in the late war of the Revolu¬ 
tion, yet, from its central situation in regard to the whole Greek 
population, its facilities of communication with them, and its salu¬ 
brity, it promised -to be a very eligible missionary station. u The 
whole city,” the missionaries wrote, “ is one heap of nuns, and 
the Greeks, wlm have returned to claim their former possessions, 
afro -dwelling in Wretched hovels, hastily put together': they al- 
’Teady amount to upwards of 6000. Hardly" Jjalf a dozen of 
houses were spared'in the general destruction of the city, and not 
*srt many have ydl been rebuilt. It is, indeed, a heart-rending 
spectacle to walk through the streets, half choked up with ruins, 
and view the desolation which presents itself on every side, or to 
kick down from the summit of the Parthenon on the entire scene 
of destruction below'. Yet, desolate as it is, Athens is not without 
its attractions. Nowhere does nature present itself arrayed in 
> , 

7 MUfh voL xxxii, p, 74* - 

In 1833 the or^niimitiontif the society wwfaltered, and the new body, io which wsus 
committed the management of the mission t, waa named, * r The Board of Missions of 
the JProtestaat Episcopal G hatch in 4 the United States of America, 11 
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greater charms. Mountain and plain., wood and water, diversity 
the prospect, The extensive and beautiful olive grove, of which 
a large part yet remains, is everywhere filled with rich and fertile 
gardens, and a fine transparent atmosphere, almost constantly puri¬ 
fied by cooling breezes, renders tho situation one of the healthiest 
in Greece. Wo feel the mercy of our heavenly Father in bringing 
us to so goodly a land.'’ 1 

The principle on which the mission was established was that 
which was so generally adopted in relation to the Eastern 
Churches, of not attempting to make proselytes, or to withdraw 
the people from their own Church, and to form them into a new 
church, but of spreading Scriptural truth among them, without, 
however, interfering with the ecclesiastical authorities, in the ex¬ 
pectation tiiat this would lead eventually to the reformation of the 
Church by the Greeks themselves. 2 

The missionaries commenced their operations by establishing 
two schools, one for boys, the other for girls. They found among 
the Greeks an anxious thirst for education; and there seemed to 
prevail an enthusiastic feeling in favour of Americans, as having 
taken such a deep interest in the cause of the liberty and inde¬ 
pendence of Greece. A Greek of distinction, on visiting the girls’ 
School, after attentively surveying it for some time in silence, ad¬ 
dressed Mrs Mill in these emphatic wordsLady, you arc 
erecting in Athens a monument more enduring and more noble 
than yonder temple,” pointing to the Parthenon, An infant 
school was also opened, and was particularly interesting. The 
natural vivacity of the Greek character fell in admirably with the 
varied machinery of the infant school system. Hence, the pro¬ 
gress of the little scholars was rapid, and truly surprising. 3 

The missionaries subsequently established other kinds of schools, 
among which were a high school for boyswho had passed through, 
an elementary course, for the purpose of carrying thorn on in the 
higher branches of Christian ami scientific education, and a sc hool 
for training female teachers. There was also a domestic or 
boarding institution, under the care of Mr and Mrs Hill, which 
excited great interest, even beyond tbe borders ol Greece. The 


1 -Miss. Her, voL xxv l p. ML—Miss. Hog, 1832, p. 258, 

' 4 Reg, U&2, p, 230, —Miss. Her, voh xxvii, p, 390. 

* i\Im Reg. 1832. 250- - Ibid. 1 m, p. 




government maintained in it, for several years, twelve female 
pupils* who were preparing to become government teachers in 
various parts of the country; and applications came from wealthy 
Greeks in Moldavia, Constantinople, and Asia Minor, to have their 
daughters received into it, they of course paying for their edu¬ 
cation and hoard. The whole number of pupils in the various 
schools was very considerable; and it is not unworthy of remark 
that more than one-half of them were girls. 1 

The printing press was originally set up at Athens; but it was 
early removed to tho island of Syra, where were printed not only 
small tracts, but some important religious works in modern Greek, 
as Archbishop Newcombe's Harmony of the Gospels, Homo On 
the .Inspiration of the Scripture*, and Robinson's Scripture Char- 
actors. A female school was also established in Syra, which was 
numerously attended; but after a few years the mission press was 
given up, as,the printing which was required could be executed 
at less expense at the presses established by the Greeks themselves, 
and the station was relinquished. 3 

In March 1837, a station was begun in the island of Crete. A 
school was established, which was also numerously attended, and 
copies of the Scriptures and other books wore put into circulation. 
For such labours there appears to have been great neod. When 
this station was begun, it is stated, there was nothing deserving 
the name of a school in the island ; and in the chief town, a com¬ 
plete copy of the Holy Scriptures was not to bo found. After a 
few years, however, the station in Crete was also given up. 3 

In April 1839, tho Rev. Or Robertson removed to Constanti¬ 
nople with a special view to the Greeks; but tho object of the 
mission was afterwards extended to tho other eastern churches. 
The Rev, Horatio Southgate, who had, under the auspices of the 
American Episcopal Hoard of Missions, made a tour through Ar¬ 
menia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, and Persia, with tire view of in¬ 
vestigating the state of Mali o mm e d an is i n and Christianity in these 
countries, and who was afterwards sent to Constantinople, having 
been consecrated in America, “ Missionary Bishop of the Pro- 

1 M153, Reg, 1S36, p* 76.—Ibid* 1338, p- Miss, Cbroa. vol* vi, p. 37; Vol, 

vli- p, 4(1; vol, x p* 4. 

» Aim. Beg. 1832, p ( 259.—Ibid 1835, j>, 76,—Ibid, 1839, p, 95.—For, W&. Oh*on 
veil* vii. p, 41 j vol* vjiL p, 39. 

* Min. Bog. 1839, p. 93*—Ibid. 1842, p* 128.—Ibid. 13-1-1, p* 114. 



testant Episcopal Church of the United States in the dominions 
and dependencies of the Sultan of Turkey * 1 ’ The measures which 
the new-made bishop proposed adopting, for accomplishing the 
objects which ho had in view, were chiefly the following ; —Tim 
translation and circulation of the Scriptures in the modern lan¬ 
guages of the eastern Christians, and the co-operation of their 
ecclesiastics in the circulation of them ; the circulation of the 
Book of Common Prayer in these languages, into most of which it 
had recently been translated; the translation of their own ancient 
liturgies, and of some of their best ancient writers, into their modern 
languages ; the publication of other doctrinal and religious works 
in these languages; the raising up in their churches of a native 
agency to carry on, perpetuate, and consummate the work. In 
this ho hoped to obtain the co-operation of their clergy, and with 
their countenance, and the support of the Church at home, it was 
his design to commence training young men, carefully selected, 
and giving 1 good promise of a religious as well as intellectual 
character, in the expectation of being in time instrumental in pre¬ 
paring candidates for the ministry, who might prove faithful, 
holy, well-furnished men. Ho also proposed making the Episco¬ 
pal Church of the West known to the eastern churches by an Epis¬ 
copal representation of it at their chief seat in the Mediterranean; 
and in proposing the 1 circulation of the Book oi Common Prayer 
among them, lie had specially in view the making of it known to 
them in its doctrine, ministry, worship, and usages. Borne of 
these measures were certainly very desirable ; others of them 
were probably about as impracticable as more direct and compre¬ 
hensive plans for the reformation of the eastern churches, 1 

Wo have entered more particularly into these details regarding 
this mission, as being another experiment as to the reformation oi 
the eastern churches, conducted on the principle of diffusing Scrip¬ 
tural truth among them, but avoiding any direct interference with 
their ecclesiastical orders, worship, rites, and ceremonies, in the 
expectation of thereby not causing offence, disarming opposition, 
and leading them to become instruments of their own spiritual 
reform. As members of an episcopal church, approaching epis¬ 
copal churches, and seeking in various ways to promote their in- 

1 Per. Miss. Chron. vol. riii. p. 39 ; vol. ix. p. C3,—Jtiss. Ilf'g. 1811, p. 113.—Ibid. 
1S40, y. 87. 
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forests, the missionaries of the Board in Greece might be supposed 
to Jiave had some prepossessions m their favour, but yet the expen.- . 
input appears to have in a great measure failed. Though they 
were at first favourably received by tho authorities of tho Greek 
Church, and though they also are said to have carried their prin¬ 
ciple of accommodation and subserviency to a very unjustifiable 
length, yet opposition afterwards arose in tho several fields which 
they occupied. Tho stations in Syra and Crete were gitfen up; 
and it was even in contemplation to relinquish those iu Athens and 
Constantinople also, and to concentrate their efforts on thg Syrian 
Church. We do not doubt that the schools established by the 
missionaries were to some extent useful; but tho Greek Church, 
to which their efforts were specially directed, is no nearer the 
purity and simplicity of Scripture doctrine and worship than it.. 
was when, near a quarter of a century ago, they landed in ttt© 
country. Wo are not, indeed, ,w ithout an apprehension" that tho 
spirit of the High Episcopal Church party has of late years got 
into the mission; and if this be the case, the prospect of its 
usefulness must bo less than ever-. 1 

Besides the mission in the Mediterranean, the Episcopal Board 
established stations in North. America among different tribes of 
Indians; in Western Africa at Cape Palmas, and in China at 
Shanghai. 

1 For^ Mm Chron* vol. xIL p. Reg* lS89 f p. 09**--Ibid* 1441; ]>* #2,—Ibid* 

1842, p. 127- 

We arc* gkd to find that the Board of MtaHioaa of tho EpiBCopa! Church in the United 
States have, like the Church Missionary Society in this country, changed their views in 
i cgai ! to the manner of carrying on rnhvions among tho eastern oh invited, after morn 
than twenty years* perseverance in missionary operations on the principleio£ co-operation 
with the Si tads of these churches. —Proceed * f/A* A/isa. fioc> 1853, p- w* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PE OP A G ATI OS OF CHRISTIANITY BY THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS OF TIIE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 1 

SECT. J.—INDIA. 

In May 1833, the Rev. John C. Cowrie and. William Reed, with 
their wives, sailed for Calcutta, with a view to missionary opera¬ 
tions in Northern India ; but tlie mission, even at its commence¬ 
ment, sustained very heavy bereavements. Mrs Cowrie, who had 
shewn symptoms of consumption before she embarked, grew worse 
during the voyage, and died a few weeks after their arrival in 
Calcutta. Mr ltecd, after some time, began also to shew symptoms 
ox* consumption; and it being judged advisable that he should 
return to America, he died at sea about three weeks after Ire and 
his wife sailed from Calcutta. Mr Cowrie, who now remained 
alone, was far from being in good health, yet going on board a 
native boat, ho made ilia way slowly up the Ganges with no other 
company than natives ; and after a voyage and journey of upwards 
of three months, he arrived at Lodiana, a place about five miles 
from the river Sutlege, which then formed the eastern boundary 
of the Punjab, Here he proposed commencing a missionary sta¬ 
tion ; but ho had not been many days in the country when he had 
a severe attack of liver complaint; and on the arrival of two other 

i Though we have pkeed at the head of this chapter the name of €i The Board of 
Foreign Mission* otthe Presbyterian Church in the United States of America/' yet the 
first missions did not originate with it, They wetQr begun by the Western Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary Society, which waa organized by the Synod of Pittsburgh in 1831; and in 1837 
thy were transferred to u 'the Genera! Assemby of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America .''—Foreign Af mimafp Chrcmick of the Western Foreign 
Almimmr;j S 'ocitftt/, voL i. p* ili.-— Minute* af'ihe Btnmf of Foreign Mi&svjn$ of the 
l^abyterian Church held at Baltimore* Oct* 31, 1837* p* fl* 
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missionaries, the. Iiqv. J. Newton a,nd J. Wilsoli, it was deemed 
advisable, in consequence of the state of his health, that ho should 
leave India without delay, and return to America. 1 

In 1836, the Itev. J.'il. Campbell and J* M'JEwen, and Messrs 
W. S. Rogers an<f*J. For tor,, arrived in India, and they were fob 
lowed from time fr, time Itv other missionaries. The mission was, 

■m ^ 

in the course of a few.years, greatly extended, as will appear from 
the following table"of the stations:— 


f 

* Begun. 

Stations 

... .. X- -.. . 

183S. * "* 

Allahabad. 

1852. 

Futtehpur. - 

1840. 

Agra. 

1843. 

Mynpuri. 

1838. 

Futtegurh, 

1830. 

Saharunpim 

1848. 

Amballa. 

1834. 

Lodi an a. 

1847. 

Jallander. 

1849. 

Lahore. 


The missionaries 'at these various stations employed much the 
sain# instrumentality as was usual in oilier missions, such as the 
preaching of the gospel, boarding-schools both for boys and gilds, 
week-day schools of various kinds, the printing and circulation 
of the Scriptures and religious books and tracts. With the view 
of carrying out some of these objects, they itinerated much 
through the surrounding country, visiting the principal towns and 
villages, and attending the melas of the Hindus in various places, 
especially that at Himlwar, which is attended by vast multitudes 
of people, many of them from the Punjab, from Afghanistan, from 
Kashmire, and even from more distant regions. A number of 
tho natives were baptised; some of them were employed as assist¬ 
ants in the mission; and there were two who were ordained to 
the ministry, 2 

i Lowrie's Travels in Ncrti India., pp, 0* 13, &B t 61 j 114, 115,117, 178, *204, 21U-* 
Memoir- of Mm Louisa pp. 135,142,144* IM> 180,107,203,205,211.—Fur. 

Miss, Chron. vol. iii. p. 22. 

3 Lowrie’a Travels. pp. 212,215.^Kep, Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in America 1863, p* 2^* 
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Among the works printed at the mission press at Allahabad 
was the Koran, in Hindustani. The translation was made by 
a learned Mahormnedan, and there werO added to it an intro- 
d action and notes by one of the missionaries. It was hoped that 
this work would excite considerable interest among the Mahom- 
medans, and would at least discover to the common people the 
true character of the Koran, It is, however, worthy of notice 
that the Mahommedans were beginning to employ ti;o press in 
the defence of their religion. Books having this object in view 
were printed at Lucknow, at the press of the King of Omle, 
and were sold to a considerable amount. A native prince at 
Lucknow expended about 5000 rupees on an edition of the Koran 
in Arabic, with a Hindustani translation and commentary, which 
was designed for gratuitous distribution. 1 

In 1852 tho number of communicants connected with the 
various stations was 255. 2 


SECT. IT.-—CHINA. 

In December 1837 the Rev. J. A. Mitchell and R. W, Orr sailed 
from New York with a view to missionary operations among the 
Chinese. They were afterwards followed by other missionaries, 
and stations were in tho meanwhile occupied at Singapore, and 
at Banltok, the capital of Siam, where great numbers of 
Chinese are settled; but these stations were subsequently relin¬ 
quished, partly in consequence of the death or the ill health of 
the missionaries and when, by tho treaty with England, 
certain ports in China wore opened to foreigners, it was re¬ 
solved to establish the mission in the Celestial Empire itself. 4 
The -oilowing table exhibits a view of the stations which were 
occupied;— 


1 For, Miss. Chron. vet. xil, p. 349; vol. xiii. p. 19. 

,J Rep, Board Miss. Presbyterian Church in .A in erics, 1853, p, 67. 

! J he mission to Siam was again reaueaeti in 18 47.— Rep. Board For. Miss. American 
Presbyterian Church, 1848, p. 31. 

* For. Miss. Chron. vol. vi. p, 22; vol. vii. p. 118; vol. vih. p. 127; vol. is. pp. fit), 
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if 

. Begun. 

Station 8, 

4 

4 

1847. 

Canton. 


18*2. 

Amoy. 


■ 1844. 

Ning-po.^ ■ 

• ^ 

1850. 

Shang-hai. 


In August 1847, the Itev. Walter M. Lowrie, in returning from 
Shang-hai to Ids station at Ning-po, met with, death under singular 
and very distressing circumstances.*'He had come to Shang-hai near 
threoTnonths hefoi'e, to attend a meeting of the delegates appointed 
to revise the Chinese translation of the New Testament, which was 
expected to occupy them many months; hut a messenger had 
lately come from Ning-po to request him to return thither, with 
reference to certain occurrences at that .station, lie accordingly 
proceeded with two attendants, by the canal to C ha- poo. where 
they embarked on board one of the regular passage boats for 
Ning-po, The wind, was unfavourable, and they had sailed only 
about ten or twelve miles in a south-easterly direction, when 
suddenly a vessel was seen bearing rapidly down upon them. It 
was a craft like those which belong to Cha-poo, with three masts 
and eight oars. At the sight of this vessel the boatmen and the 
Chinese passengers were greatly terrified, and were for turning 
back ; but Mr Lowrie endeavoured to allay their fears. As they 
drew nearer he took a small American Hag which he had with 
him, and exhibited it at the bow of the boat; but still they came 
on and fired at it, and on coming alongside, they boarded it. 
There were about twenty or more of the pirates, and they were 
armed with jungals, match-locks, spears, and swords. The boat¬ 
men and Chinese passengers, through fear, concealed themselves 
as much as they could; but the pirates thrust at them, beating 
and maiming them, especially tlio sailors and others who might be 
supposed to resist them. They do not appear to have assailed 
Mr Lowrie, and when they attempted to break open a trunk 
belonging to him, he took out the key, and gave it to them. 
They continued their work of plunder, breaking open every 
thing, and taking out whatever they chose, and even stripping 
the Chinamen of their clothes. Yet they did not touch any¬ 
thing that was on him; even his watch and the little money 
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which ho had in his pocket they did not take. But before 
they had finished plundering the boat, they appeared hastily to 
take a resolution to throw him overboard. Two men seized 
him, but not being able to effect their purpose, another came, 
and with his assistance they accomplished their design, IIo 
swam about for some time, and was seen to turn several times 
in tlio water, as if lie would struggle toward the boat ; but 
as one of the pirates stood with a long pole in bis hands ready to 
strike him, should he approach it, be gave up the attempt, tmd 
the waves running high, he soon sunk to rise no move. Such 
was the melancholy end of this excellent young man. 

After disabling the boat, cutting its sails, and taking away the 
holm, &c., the pirates departed, leaving it to the mercy of the 
winds and waves. As soon as the crew had recovered from their 
fright, they tried to fit it up and to return to Oha-poo; but not 
being able to steer it, they ran it in on a low shore. The case 
was laid before the Chinese authorities, who promised to take 
measures immediately for apprehending the pirates, hut whether 
they were brought to justice we are not informed. 1 


SECT. III.—WESTERN AFRICA. 

In January 1833, the Rev. J. B. Piuney sailed for Liberia, on 
the coast of Africa, and, after arriving at Monrovia, the chief 
town of the colony, lie visited various parts of the country, with 
the view of ascertaining suitable places for the settlement of mis¬ 
sionaries among the native tribes. He then returned to the 
United States, and, after a few months, he sailed again to Liberia, 
accompanied by the Rev. Messrs Laird and Cloud, and Mr J. 
Temple, a coloured assistant; but four months had scarcely 
elapsed, when Mr Cloud and Mr and Mi’s Laird died within a 
few days of each other ; and soon after their death, Mr Temple 
withdrew from the mission* and returned to America. Mr Pinnoy, 
and Mr Finley, who had come out as a teacher, wore, after a tew 
months more, so exhausted by disease, that they also embarked 

1 Memoir of the Eev. Walter M. Lo^rie, pp* 434, 438, 456. - -Cal, Christ. Ohserv. 
r oh xiiu p, 46. 
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for the U nited States, arid thus the mission was, for the present, 
in a manner suspended, 1 r v 

In August 1.839, Lire Rev. J. B. Finney again sailed for the 
■ coast of Africa, accompanied by the Rev, (). K. Canfield and Mr 
J. P. Alward. They were instructed to examine the whole coast 
trom Monrovia' to Cape Palmas, to acquire information in regard 
to the tribes behind' the different colonies; and, where it was prac¬ 
ticable, to visit their country in person, with the view of discoyer- 
- mg) if possible, a station on the high lands in the interior suitable 
fn* a_ mission. The'engagement with Mr Finney contemplated 
only this exploration, unless it should appear, on trial, that his 
constitution could now bear the climate of Africa, from which ho 
had formerly suffered so severely. After examining the country, 
agreeably to their instructions, they all returned to the United 
States; and Mr Finney having, on occasion of this visit to 
Africa, had two attacks of fever, ho deemed it to be his duty to 
give up for the present the idea of further labours in that part of 
the world; but Messrs Canfield and. Alward,. after some time, 
sailed again thither ; and they were followed, some months after¬ 
wards, by the Rev. R, W. Sawyer; but Mr Alward fell a sacrifice 
to the insalubrity of the climate, .a few weeks after his land¬ 
ing ; and Messrs Canfield and Sawyer, each within little more 
than a twelvemonth of his arrival. 

Other missionaries were sent out from time to time, and though 
they were not without attacks of sickness, yet the mission did not 
suffer so much from disease and death as in the preceding years. 
Besides carrying on various labours in Liberia, they formed a 
station on a small island named Corisco, about forty miles north 
of the Gaboon, and twenty miles from the mainland. 3 

, SECT. IV.—NORTH AMERICA. 

Tap Presbyterian Board also established several stations among 
the Indians. The following table contains a list of them : _ 

1 For. Mies. Cliron. vot. i. pp. 49, 95,120, 277,— Rep. Western For. UJm. See. 1835, 
pp. 11, IS.— Ilia. 1338, p 9. 

3 Rep. Pres. IterJ For. Miss. 1810, p, lft.—lbi<l, 1841, p. 8.— Ibid. 1842, p. 10. 
Ibid. 1843, p. O.—Ibid, 1844, p. 12.—Ibid. 1840.IS.— Ibid. 1851, p. lfi.-Ibid 1853. 

p, 18. 

vol. ni. 
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Bugun* 

iVibtiP. 

BituaboiL 

1833 

1835 

1839 

1843 

1846 

184G 

1848 

1850 

Wens. 

Xowas. 

Ottawa®, Ojibwas. 
Creeks. 

Choctaws. 

Omahas, Otoes. 

iScminolos. 

Cbickasaws. 

On. the Osage Biver. 

On the Missouri River. 

(mind Traverse Bay, Mlbhigan. 

| West of tho Missouri, and north 
( of the Platte Rivers. 

■» 


The mission among the Wcas was given up after a few years.' 
The stations among the other tribes were not productive of much 
fruit. Their progress was much hindered by the want ot an ade¬ 
quate number of agents, particularly of lay assistants, to carry on 
the schools, and the secular departments of the stations, by the 
frequent illness of the agents, and by the retirement of many of 
them from the service. The prospects of some of the stations, 
however, appear to be encouraging. Schools are a chief agency 
employed in these missions among the Indians.* 

i For. Mias. Chron. vol. i. p. 188'J vat. Hi. p, 123 ; vol. vi. p. 3*15 ; vol. xi. p. 286 ; 
vi.il. xiii. p. C5.—Rep. Pres. Boiird For. Mias. 1838, p. 11.—Ibid. 1853, p. 5. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 

Having thus given an account of particular missions in various 
parts of the world, wo si mil, in this concluding Chapter, make 
some general statements in reference to India, China, and South 
Africa, which have been specially distinguished by tlie number 
and variety of tho missions established in them, and wo shall close 
with some observations of a still more general nature. 


SECT. I.—INDIA. 

India is commonly considered to be one country; but the fact 
is, it is no more one country than Europe is one country; nor are 
the character, institutions, views, and customs of the nations who 
inhabit it, tho same. The Hindus in different parts of India differ 
widely from each other, just as Christian or Mahommedan nations 
differ from each other ; 1 but, notwithstanding this, missions among 
them possess many things in common; and, as it is of importance 

' " fn reading anything written on India,” says- ttie Rev, W. Buyers, “it is always 
accessary to Rear in mind, that India is only a name applied by BaropeMui to a great 
many countries, peopled by different nations and races of men, ns different from each 
other in language, habits, and customs, as the various nations inhabiting modem 
Euto{> 0. The native# do not knuw wind ve mean by India, unless we inform them. 
They speak of countries and nations, in Which the Hindu religion is professed, only iu 
the same way that we speak of countries and nations professing Christianity* India, us 
one country, is unknown to thorn, unless that they have an idea of the lands where their 
religion prevails, similar to what we have when we speak of Christendom. The Bengali, 
the Hindustani, the id amt hi, and the Ysmuiiau, are as much men of different nation* 
as the English, the French, the Germans, or the Italians. 

i! Hence much of the confusion of European ideas respecting India. M «ay who have 
written about it, have sot out on the principle of India being ono country, as England is 
one, whereas itt only one country in the sense that Europe is one. For instance, Mr 
Ward's book on the Hindus is no more applicable to the great variety of nations inha¬ 
biting India, then a description (if UiO people of Yorkshire would apply to all the van- 



to generalize our^latomonts as much as possible, we have, in oar 
account o.f particular stations, omitted numerous details, winch are 
applicable, if not to all, at least to many, missions .in India, with 
the design of giving a combined view ot them in this place. 

During near three centuries after the landing of Europeans in 
India, the Hindus had, for the most part, a very depWble ex¬ 
hibition of their charm tor and principles, they threw off all 
restraint, indulged in every kind of vice,, and were ready to 
sacrifice ■ 'everything to the acquisition of wealth and empire. 

mtiona orJtaynt Hinduism itself is not one, but many. What is culled Hindu- 
iaia in the Madras country, in very different from that which bear* the W name at 

Benaim , , 

«it ft'true they are one to a certain extent, that in, os far as abstract specohwwm 
arc concerned ; tut the system, ns it lives among the .people, is composed principally *\ 
local nsages and traditions, varying in every district. Many ot those local customs arc 
set down, in most works on India, os essential principles of Hinduism, 

“ Sumo writers who have been in India, will tell yen that the Hindus religiously al>- 
*Uin from auimal food of every hind, whereas, the truth is, they in general only object 
to eat beef, It is tnie some philosophical sects ppofess to eat nothing which lxp )eetl 
possessed of animal life, and with the exemption of fish, very little animal food is nsed 
liv the Bengalis, with whom Europeans are best acquainted > hut over tlie greater part 
of Upper India, that is, over more than one-half of 1 tryyvaot only the 

castes, hut even the Brahmans, eat freely of mutton, gouts’ flesh, and gamo of aim art 
ever , kind, ll.ave seen largo parties of these Hindus, whom many writers doserme 
aa never touching .flesh of any kind-without the utmost abhorrence, dine heartily, and 
that publicly, on mutton, aud even on perk, without any scandal whatever. 

<■ [To give a correct dewtipfetatt of HindnLam, i% I believe, impos&b}#- It is & k*®* 
conglomeration of philosophical speculations, poetical fancies, ancient traditions, nwrnl- 
itv and immorality, some traces of on original revelation mixed with ten thousand jar¬ 
ring opinions of hundreds of different sects, all jumbled together in ooufu.siou, nud 
varied into countless forms by vulgar prejudices and local euporst items. Thus, some of 
the Hindus believe in the unity of Hod; others, in an immense number of gods, all ex¬ 
isting ns separate beings. Many regard their gods as portions of, or mnaiiatjons from, 
y ie supreme Being, while others think all the gods are merely different forms or mr v.-s 
of Die ali -pervading Deity. Some are pantheists, others ttre deists, anti not a few thru a 
gods and men, and, in short, all the universe merely an illusion, whHe some maintain 
that the creation only is air illusion, but that Gud is a real, and the only real existence. 
The connnoa people, confounding all these speculations, have formed a monstrous jum¬ 
ble of all sorts of absurdities, which neither they nor any othi-r mortal can possibly un¬ 
derstand. But perhaps it would be more philosophical to say, that they have scarcely 
anything that can, strictly speaking, lie railed a system of opinions at all, but. that tin y 
blindly follow a number of customs and ceremonies, some local, and some almost uni¬ 
versal, originating in speculations and mythological or local traditions, ot the origin and 

purpose of which diey are entirely ignorant. 

l+Vir the amusement of the of the people, a sort of peetioai and dramatic sjstem 

of religion has been in von ted by priest aiui poets* This is embodiv & in poto anil popular 
BOBgs, inciting the exploits of gods and heroes, to whom are attributed all the passions 
and rices that ever disgraced human nature. Witnessing dramatic exhibitions i>l these 
exploits, visiting holy places* and attend ini:; to innumerable ceremonies, and giving gifts 
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Even toward the close of the eighteenth contury, there was little 
of Christianity to be found among the British residents in India. 
Sceptical, principles were generally prevalent; irreligion charac¬ 
terized all classes; everywhere their conduct was calculated to 
excite powerful prejudices in the minds of the natives against the 
religion of their country, and to form one main hindrance to its 
extension among them. 1 

But, in the course of the present century, an important change 
has taken place among the English in India. The great body of 

to Brah roans, form; m short, all the religion of fciiG canaille, varies in its features 
according to the places of their abode, or the tribes and castes to which they belong. 

tf 1 have made these remarks to shew the almost insuperable difficulty of form log a 
correct opinion respecting the people ol this country, and the necessity of keeping in 
fniiid, that what is written on India should generally be taken applicable to that part 
oi it whore the author resides. Should he, for example, be describing an opinion of the 
Hi rid ns, be i nay nncou piously be bj leaking of some local opinion or superstition, as little 
believed, in general, in India as an Europe. 

" The people of India are ^ various, they profess aystems of religion m different, and 
aro influenced by local caistomt and prejudices so numerous and opposite, that no man, 
whose tadduiifm has been only 121 one province, should be taken as an authority respect¬ 
ing them us 11 whole/—Buy era’s Letters on India, with special rtfamm to the Spread 
of ChnMianUp, p. 2. 

It may be startling to many to learn, that India was not the cradle of Hinduism* 
^ It is now universally allowed by orientalists/ 1 says .Dr Wilson of Bombay, Cf that 
India, in which the Brahmanioal faith is now developed, is not the fatherland of that 
faith fj&r rather of that priesthood or lordly tribe by which it hm been so long upheld 
and propagated, The predecessors of the Brahmans, it Is admitted by all who have 
attentively couMdelted their records and traditions, were first associated together in a 
one try exterior to the Indus and the Himalaya range. Sir William Jones, our cnuii 
toyman, who waa the first to dig a shaft into the mine of Sanskrit literature, beings 
them from Iran, or Central Asia, which, not without reason, he holds to be the true 
centre of population, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts* Adetohg brings them from 
arimilar locality; Klaproth, from the Caucasian Mountains; SchlegeL, from the bor- 
dors of tho Caspian Sea, and Vane Kennedy, from the plains of the Euphrates- The 
theories of these distinguished scholars are- all plausibly supported, and they ail agree 
in this respect, that they all ascribe a trans-Indian origin to the Brahmans/’ 

Though the Brahiuamieal fiiith m now pi . dominant in India, it is not, and never has 
been, universal in its sway. Bud hi am, which claims alliance with it in its origin, but 
which differs greatly from it in its essential principles, wan, for several centuries at least , 
inure than its rival. In various parts of India, particularly in the forests and in the 
mountains, there tare still *■ be found many tribes, the undoubted descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country, prior to the propagation of Brahmanism through- 
out its borders. Many of these have not yet received the Hindu religion, and many of 
them, who aro ranked among its votaries, have not admitted its doctrines and rites 
without great concesrions being made to their original superstitions and observances.— 
Wilson s £ttmgeUmlioto of India, pp. 261, 274, 283, 290, 297, 301, 304, 80S, 810, 
820. 

: The following graphic picture of the state, of religion at Madras about the close of 
the 18th century, was drawn by the Rev- Mr Hough, who was afterwards one of the 




is to. bo-feared, are'still stranger's to true religion; but 
tj in all'parts of the •'cmmtvy, particularly at the, Presidencies; 
there are now to bo found mouoha’0hristian character, many of 
, them persons of-rank and. influence in the community. Even in 
the army, among the officers as well as among the common sol¬ 
diers. examples of devoted piety are not unfrequent. Many of 
these" excellent' persons manifest a deep- interest in the propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity. in, the country^ not only contributing with 
groat "liberality to missionary and other benevolent objects, but, 
in some instances, establishing and superintending schools, distri¬ 
buting the Holy Scriptures and religious tracts, and in other ways 
promoting the ..cause of religion among the natives., This Im¬ 
proved state of. religious feeling among the English is, no doubt, 
to be traced, in a considerable degree, to the labours of the mis¬ 
sionaries of various denominations, as well as of the chaplains of 

chaplains of the East India Company in that city :— vr The state of European society at 
that presidency,” my& Ire, “Lad for acme time been waning to the lowest ebb of mor&Ia 
ami religion* The Lord's Day was so disregarded, that few persons oyer tkou&M of 
afeadiAg church, It was a rare occurrence about this time, and for a few years after., 
for more than cue lady or two to be seen then:, ur any gentleman wh{*se official situation 
did not require big presence. The only exceptions were Christmas dr Easter days, when 
it wtjs 'dustomiry for most persons to go to church, and on these occa't ms the natives 
used to crowd into the fort to see tho unusual sight. They looked on these festivals as 
the gentlemen’s pujas, somewhat like their own noun at fensta* and this thronging to 
church created quite a sensation throughout the settlement* Kveij other Sabbath in 
the.- year was set apart as the great day of general j^nKseuieut and dissipatiom The 
most favourite diversion was billiards, at which many persons wore accustomed to spend 
the whole day* Tennis also was a common game; and a park of hounds was at one tiifto 
kept at the Mount, with which parties frequently went out on this hallowed day to hunt 
jackals. In a word, the European society of India generally, high and low; was like 
the nation of Israel when without a king,—‘Every man did that wfiich was right in 
his own eyes/ 

ff These iminondifeies at length become so notorious, that the Court of Directors re* 
snomtrated, especially against the shameful profanation of the Lord's Day; for they 
evidently began to be apprehensive for the honour of threat Britain and the security of 
their eastern empire/—Hough's llittm'y of Christianity in India? voL i t , p 136. 

The state of things in Calcutta. Bombay, and other parts of India, does not appear to 
have been much better.— Calcutta Review^ March 1.S47, p. 170,—Hough's Hist, yuh iv. 
pp> 71, 222,337, 488, 490, 407* 

There were not even wanting instances til Englishmen embracing the Hindu religion, 
So far as it w as possible for one of another nation to become a Hindu* Colonel Stey^rt, 
who received the sobriquet of Hindu Btewart, resided ut Bcrhampur, whore ho wor¬ 
shipped idols and the (ranges; he built a temple at ^agur, and on his return in Europe, 
took idols with him to perform puja. 

'Warren Hastings, the well-known governor of India, it Is stated, shewed so little re¬ 
gard to Christianity, that ho sent an embassy to the Grand Lama to congratulate him 
t>n hk incarnation.— Long’s Rand Bdok of Bengal p. 14. 
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the East India Company, some of whom have been truly pious 
arid devoted men. While, therefore, it has been, to some extent, 
* the fruit of missionary labour, it lias had, and may be expected 
still to have, a very important bearing on the propagation of 
Christianity in India, not only as furnishing tlio means and increas¬ 
ing the agency for spreading it among the natives, but ns exhibit¬ 
ing before thorn living examples of the power and excellence of 
true religion. L 

While a material and salutary change has t,alien place among 
the English residents in India, a still greater and more radical 
change is going on among the Hindus themselves. There are 
many causes at work which are silently yet powerfully under¬ 
mining the system of Hinduism, and changing the views and 
feelings of its votaries. This the friends of religion are apt 
to attribute much too exclusively to the labours of missionaries. 
These are, no doubt, ono important agency of the changes which 
are going on in India; but there are also other causes which are 
in constant operation, and which are increasing in power from 
year to year. War, conquest, politics, commerce, European 
science and literature; the printing-press, with its books and 
newspapers ; many of the acts of the Government, changing laws 
and institutions, manners and customs, which had come down to 
them from time immemorial, as the abolition of Suti and the 
prohibition of infanticide; even the prosence of Europeans in 
all parts of the country, to whom they are accustomed to look up 
as their masters, with opinions, manners, and usages so different 
from their own, aro. all contributing, in a greater ot less.degree, 
to weaken the power and influence of Hinduism, to rouse them 
from their mental torpidity, and to introduce among them new 
ideas and new modes of thinking on all manner of subjects. This 
is particularly the case at the Presidencies, and especially in Cal¬ 
cutta. The dogma of the immutability of Hindu opinions, habits, 
and practices, is now proved to be a Action, but it would be an 
error equally great to run into the opposite extreme. The truth, 
as u often the ease, is to ho found in the golden mean. Hindu 
opinions, habits, and practices, arc certainly not immutable, but it 


1 CampMrs British India, pp, 170.— Bay era’s Letters, p* 20 h 
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ia up-leas certain tha have a wondrous tenacity and dura¬ 
bility hbouiftbem. 1 . 

It'has often been stated of late years, by the friends -of rajs- 
- siom^ that Hinduism is 'shaking to its foundations, and that it.3 
dowufal intfy be expected at no distant period. In such state¬ 
ments-wo have no faith. The Hindu religion has its foundations 
deeply 'laid. hi. tlie ignorance, superstition, prejudieos, and depra¬ 
vity of the people ^ and it is not possible, perhaps, to point to any 
religious system’which is so wrought into the entire traineworh 
of "society^ It lias overpowering numbers on its side, and hosts of 
subtleties; the overawing prea$i#0 of immemorial antiquity,'and of 
a, divine ancestry y the sanction of mighty kings and revered 
sages ; the class interests of a boreditoy, numerous, and power¬ 
ful priesthood; while tlie whole fabric is strongly guarded by tbo . 
institution of caste, which raises barriers; next to insuperable by 
any one thinking to abandon it. It is not from the progress of 
infidelity among tlie educated classes; it is not from the occasional 
manifestations, of indifference by the common people; it is‘not 
from the conversion to Christianity of some hundreds, of oven 
some thousands, in different parts of the country, that we are en¬ 
titled to’ draw conclusions a s to the speedy downfai of Hinduism. 
\V-b suspect that in most "countries, Christian, Mn bom me dan, and 
Heathen, infidelity and indifference, in regard to the established 
or prevailing religion, exists to a greater or less extent; that this 
is probably no new thi ng in the earth, but that they have always 
been more or loss prevalent among mankind; yet many of these 
religions have maintained their existence for ages, and some of 
them are not only still in existence, but are apparently as little 
near their end as ever. How would we smile if a Hindu traveller 
should, on returning to India, after a visit to England, tell his 
countrymen tlfat he witnessed so much infidelity, and so much in¬ 
difference to Christianity, such utter disregard of its distinguish¬ 
ing institutions, arid such open and general violation of its most 
holy laws, that it was plain its foundations were undermined, and 
its downfai was at hand 1 Yet, we doubt not it would be easy to 
muster more signs of the speedy downfai of Christianity (or shall 

1 Claxhsoil’s India aiH the Gospel, p* 277*—Lovme 1 ** Travels in North India; p. 

—Calcutta Beview, vol* iii p. 257, 



wg say Protestantism ?) in England, than ot Hinduism ill India. 
There is a vitality in religion, whether true or false, which is not 
usually soon destroyed ; and even when it lias received what was 
thought to he “ a deadly wound,” it often revives again, and re¬ 
covers even more than its former strength . 1 

Among the means employed for evangelizing the heathen world, 
the preaching of the gospel has iustly been held as holding the 
primary place ; but hero we are met by an important preliminary 
question, In what does the preaching or proclamation of the gos¬ 
pel consist? We are too apt to form our ideas on this subject 
from the practice or method which prevails in modem times in 
otir own and other countries; hut no one can compare the ser¬ 
mons and other discourses of our preacher* with those of Christ 
and his apostles, without perceiving a wide and essential differ¬ 
ence between them. The kind of preaching which is common in 
Christian countries, Mr VVeltbrccht, one of the Church mission¬ 
aries, says, would scarcely be understood, and would not be re¬ 
lished by a, Hindu, whose habits of thinking and reasoning are so 
very different from ours. When discussing religious subjects, ho 
employs comparisons and metaphors, and draws from the mate¬ 
rial objects around him illustrations and arguments in support of 
the positions which ho seeks to maintain. Tho arguments and 
objections of Hindus often, in fact, consist of mere figures of 
speech, a, simile, for example, or an analogy, which they mi stale e 
for reasoning, or at least employ as a substitute for it. Now, tho 
missionary must learn from the Brahmans the style of speaking 
and reasoning which will he most intelligible and most convincing 
to his heart rs. VYo do not mean that he should run away with 
mere figures of speech, giving forth sound instead of sense, but 
that he should study to clothe his ideas in figurative language, as 
being that which is best calculated for roaching the understanding, 
and for impressing tho heart of his hearers. Materials for ima¬ 
gery, to illustrate religious subjects, need never be wanting, in a 

1 Rep. Board For. Jims. 1845, p. 131. —Imi, Rec. Free Church, toI. it p. 330. 

In further proof of the fallacy of the statements which are often put forth as to the 
speedy fall of Hinduism, we may refer to tie remarks of tie “ Friend of India,” quoted 
in (Amer.) Mias. Her. vol, xxiii, p. 216 ; of .Dr 8cudder, of Madras, ibid. yol. xxxiv. 
p. 202 ■ of Mr Allen of Bombay, ibid. vol. :<M. p. 22, both American missionaries; 
and of Mr Anderson, Church of Scotland missionary,' Calcutta, — Miss. Rec- Ch.of Scot. 
vol, vi, p, 228. 
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country whore nature ox hi bits, on'feuch n magnificent scale, so 
many won dors ; where the motmtains are seen raising tlieir lofty 
heads among the clouds ; where the rivers roll down tlieir majes¬ 
tic streams to the. ocean ; where the animal kingdom displays*so 
much variety and beauty; and the; vegetable shews at one time 
the drought and aridity of the desert', and at another the fresh¬ 
ness and luxuriance of Eden ; where everything, in short, unites 
in exciting the dm agination and gratifying the taste. .It is worthy 
of remark," that the .Parables of our Lord are the most perfect 
pattern of preaching to tho inhabitants of eastern countries. 
Those of the Sower, of the Prodigal Son, and of the Ten Virgins, 
will be understood by every Hindu. 1 It must, however, be re¬ 
collected, that our Lord did not always speak in parables, Much 
of his instruction was conveyed without a figure, in plain and 
simple language. 

Missionaries will not, indeed, always find it practicable, nor 
even advisable, to restrict thorn selves to the simple exhibition of 
the truth. When error has taken possession of men’s minds, it 
is necessary to attack it, to expose it, to shew the fallacy of the 
grounds- on which it rests, and to point out the evil and danger 
of it. Some missionaries deprecate this, under the idea, that if 
they' make known to their hearers tire truths of the gospel, these 
will, by a natural process, discover to them the errors • of their 
own, religious system, and lead theft* tor renounce them. (t Let 
the sun arise,” fciioy say, t( and the darkness will iieo apace: let 
the light of Christianity shine forth, and the evils of Hinduism 
will, without further effort, vanish away.” 2 But it should be re¬ 
collected, that what takes place in the physical world does not 
always hold in the moral world. This, in fact, is just fin ex¬ 
ample of tho fallacious .arguments from analogy, which th.e Hin¬ 
dus are so much m the habit of employing. Truth and error are 
reciprocally repulsive of each other. Truth, if it gets into the 
mind, may repel error ; but error, being already in possession of 
tho mind, has a groat advantage in repelling truth, and prevent¬ 
ing it from even obtaining an entrance into it, a circumstance 
which shews the necessity of destroying error considered simply 
as an antagonist of truth, Many of the errors of heathens are 

* Weithrecht’a P to^iont Jlisaiotis m Bengal, pi>. IS ft, 181* 
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u refuges of lies,” to which they betake them selves, as a solace to 
their guilty consciences; and while they have these to go to, 
they will never think of having recourse to Christas their Saviour. 
Besides, important truths may be received, and yet not root all 
error out of the mind. In the understanding and the heart of 
man, much error may dwell with important truth, and may exer¬ 
cise a very injur ions influence on his character and conduct; and 
if not early corrected, may bo handed down, to generations yet 
unborn, A Hindu may be converted to Christianity, and yet re¬ 
tain, and mix up with it, many of the views and feelings of Hin¬ 
duism ; and nothing short of a plain and full exposure of their 
fa lsehood, and evil, and danger, is likely to be effectual in. rooting 
them out. It is worthy of notice that Christ and his apostles did 
not confine themselves in their preaching to the simple exhibition 
of truth; they also exposed, in the plainest and most explicit 
manner, the errors of their hearers ; and they were no less faith¬ 
ful in reproving them for their sins. 1 

To a stranger, the attention of the Hindus, in hearing the 
Word of God, often appears very pleasing. This, however, does 
not jn general arise from any impression of the importance of the 
subject, but merely from a kind of indolence and mental vacancy , 
which disposes them to listen to anything that will pass away an 
idle hour ; and the approbation which they frequently express of 
the doctrines of the gospel, does not proceed from any serious 
conviction of the falsehood and folly of Hinduism, or of the truth 
and excellence of Christianity, but merely from that spirit of ob¬ 
sequiousness and flattery wbicli they so commonly display' in their 
intercourse with Europeans. Some, probably, are convinced in 
their own minds of the absurdity of idolatry ; but from the natural 
imbecility of the Hindu character, they make only feeble and 
transient efforts to break the fetters with which they are bound. 
The natives, in mo3t parts of the country, are ready to listen to 
the preaching of the gospel, especially in places where mission¬ 
aries have not been long established, or which are only occasion¬ 
ally visited by them, particularly in their tours. But in places 
whore they have been long settled, or are well known, many 
manifest perfect apathy and indifference to the glad tidings of 

1 See Maitli. v, 21-18; vi, 6-16 ; xl 16.24 ; xii. 1-8, 22-28 ; xxii. 23-32; xxiii. 1-33. 
—Acte xiv. 11-18 ; xix. 26-28; xxviii. 23-28. 



Divine mercy, The novelty is'^onc, and all the interest which 
that for a time produced, lias passed away'too. 1 


- In preaching, missionaries often meet with interruptions from 
their hearers. Questions are ashed by them; objections are 
started; discussion's and disputes perhaps ensue. Nothing is 
luore astonishing than -the-' singular readiness with which the 
meanest Hindu will express his ideas, when questioning the truth 
of.rf*missionary’s statements. Men in the lowest walks of life will 
express their thoughts, not only readily, but often 'vehemently, 
and energetically, without being at a loss for a word, though 
great Crowds are listening, to speak before whom many an 
Xhigii simian wcfuld feel perplexed and confounded, so different 
are their mental eopstitufion and jmbits from those of the Sax'on 
race. 

In labouring among the Hindus, meekness and patience are 
qualities of great importance, and missionaries would do well to 
cultivate these graces, especially as it is alleged that in India 
persons are exceedingly apt, perhaps from the exciting nature of 
the diiiMite,' to become irritable in their tempers. Of this the 
subtle Hindu disputant is ever ready to take advantage. He is 
. hager to provoke the preacher, and does his utmost to ruffle his 
>■ temper. Should he succeed, he triumphs in the deed, salams the 
sahib, and advises him to overcome his own passions, before he 
presumes to lecture other people about their sins.' 3 

Nor must we suppose that missionaries have alway s the best of 
the arghraent. From the accounts which we have of the dis¬ 
cussions in which they arc engaged with the Brahmans and 
others of their hearers, one would imagine that this was the case; 
but we greatly doubt whether it is so. If wo had accounts 
of the same discussions by their opponents, it is likely they also 
would be found to claim the victory; and many stories are 
probably current among tho Hindus, how on this and the other 
occasion they confounded the* missionaries. Nor are we to con¬ 
clude that such representations are always without foundation. 
It is not enough that in controversy a man has truth on his side; 
lie rmist also possess the knowledge, and wisdom, and skill, and, 
in extempore discussion, tho readiness of conception and the 
command of language, which are necessary for vindicating it in 
1 (Bapfc.) Mibs. llor. 1319, jb 3. a Keg.|>» 333. 
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argument, and for repelling objections to it. Many of the 
Brahmans are distinguished by their shrewdness and acuteness, 
and by their skill in dialectics. The arguments and objections 
which they bring forward must often bo perfectly now to a 
missionary, and it need excite no wonder if lie should be puzzled 
to answer them on the spur of the, moment, and should often 
escape from them without making' any satisfactory reply. In 
fact, many missionaries arc probably not qualified by their talents, 
their knowledge, or their logical skill, to meet the Brahmans in 
argument, and hence the cause of truth may not un frequently 
suffer in their hands, 1 

Missionaries found extreme difficulty in appreciating the char¬ 
acter and professions of the Hindus. It required years of 
residence among them before one could become aware of the 
artifices and impositions they wore capable of practising. Even 
those who professed to he intjuirers were often idle wanderers, or 
persons who had quarrelled with their friends, or who had met 
w-ith some worldly misfortune, and who, after staying perhaps a 
day or two, went away without informing the missionaries. 
Others were deceivers, who would carry on a system of duplicity 
and hypocrisy for months together, and all merely to gain some 
paltry end. “ The native character,” says Mr Deer, one of the 
Church, missionaries in Burdwan, “ is so difficult to be ascertained, 
that wo are afraid to mention even most promising appearances. 
1 have bad. people about mo who would often lay their faces in 
the dust while praying with mo, and would shew regard to all 
works of piety, and yet, after all, It was mere imposture. How¬ 
ever sagacious a missionary may be, ho can seldom ever got to 
the bottom of the native character. It is experience alone which 
will enable any one t.o give a just view of the circumstances of 
this country.” Mahommedaus Eire not so strongly characterized 
by dissimulation us the Hindus, yet they are by no means free 
from the-charge of deceitfulness. 2 

Hence the necessity of missionaries being men who will 
exercise discrimination and caution in judging of the professions 

1 A statement cow tin v.Uory of some of the preceding views, by Mr Scudder of A root, 
may be found in Mm. Her. vol. xliv. p, 257. 

s Mias. Reg. 1828, pp. 453, 502,504.— Ibid. 1829, p.I91,—Ibid. 1830, p. 456,— Ibid. 
1832, p. 460.—Miss. Chroii. Amer. Presbyterian Cli. vol, x. p. 383. 
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of t.Eio natives, and especially in receiving them into the Church; 
and yet, notwithstanding all their care, they will not unirequcmly 
he deceived. “ Many,” say* Mr Mongo, ot the Church mission 
Gorruckpur, “ have been the disappointments we have had to 
experience in our work. Some of those who have been looked , 
on by many as sincere followers of tho Lord, have turned quit to 
he reckless characters; and their bad examples, and the injurious 
influence which they have exercised upon those around'them will, 1. . 
fear, bo felt for some.time to come. . Indeed, 1 think, too much* 
care cannot be taken in regard to hulividu&Is who present them ■ 
selves as candidates for baptisnC as the. introduction of unwortoy, 
characters into tho visible Church of Christ is ono^of the : gr cates w 
hindrances to the. spread of the. gospel.” 1 

The circulation of the Holy fcptureS and of religious tracts, 
was carried on by tho missionaries to a large extentand it often 
appeared interesting to witness the eagerness with which the 
natives sought after them. With a special view to an extensive 
distribution of them, they often travelled to the Hindu melas, or * 
fairs, width are usually attended,, by great multitudes of people, 
many of them from distant parts of the country, ;pid- on these 
occasions they were often unable do satisfy then'.- demands for 
them; '.sometimes the crowds would*be aimq$ijjtfj^h.ting for them. 
Bbt the eager nes;f of the natives to. obtain books was mure, 
encouraging in appearance than ^reality Let brfoks, or any¬ 
thing else; be given away gratuitously, and there will always be 
multitudes eager- to Ch^jprComparatively few of the 
’natives are', able to read,'and many must have get them who 
could not'’ understand a word, of them. Some,' it is probable, 
were eager to obtain them, without knowing'what they were, or 
merely because others sought them'. Others sought them as 
pieces of property, either to retain or to dispose of ns ornaments 
or articles of curiosity, or as a- means of .acquiring religious merit, 
.either by reading their y w{mder-wprk.tt*£ words, or worshipping, 
their substance as divine. Some - wore used or sold as paste 
board or waste paper; others were destroyed; sometimes thej 
were torn in pieces even before 'the eyes of tlie distributors. Mil 
places where missionaries were Veil known, some would return 



the books which they had received, saying, “■ These books are of 
no use to us.” One would say, I want the llamayuna. or tbo 
Gita; another would ask for the Bostan or the (jirlutan, and a 
third for Vishnu's Thousand Names, while the. Mahoramediuis 
Would say, All the former Scriptures were abrogated by the 
Koran, which is now the only rule of our conduct. But some 
also, it may he hoped, sought for books with the view of obtain¬ 
ing information about Christianity, as to which their curiosity or 
interest may, in some way or other, have beon excited. It 
appears now to be acknowledged that there was often a much too 
profuse and indiscriminate distribution of the Scriptures and 
tracts. Much expense was incurred in this way, very un¬ 
necessarily and fruitlessly. It was therefore proposed in some 
quarters to put a small price upon them, though, of course, there 
would still bo cases in which gratuitous distribution would be 
necessary. * 

The education of the young was also an object to which 
missionaries directed much of their attention. One or more 
schools were usually connected with the early missions, even 
from their commencement; and, after some years, the education 
of the young became quite a favourite scheme in India. Hun¬ 
dreds of schools were established in connexion with tho various 
missionary stations, and thousands of children were educated in 
them. The branches taught in them were chiefly reading, writ¬ 
ing, and other elementary subjects, together with some knowledge 
of Christianity. These schools were very popular with the 
natives; but it was merely for the sake of the temporal ad¬ 
vantages which they hoped to derive from them, Tho friends of 
missions, on the other hand, were sanguine in their expectations 
that many of the children, in consequence of the early instruction 
which they received, would, as they grew up, abandon idolatry 
and embrace Christianity. - Many even imagined that schools 
were the only hopeful and practicable system of operation. 
They seemed to look for everything from the education of the 
young, and to expect nothing but disappointment from preaching 
to tho adult population, 

1 Orient, t/liriat, Spool. 1S40, pp, 139, 212. — {jjfem, Orient. Christ. Spcot. vo). i. p, 
m—Calcutta Chridt. Otter, vol. xvii. pp. 73, 201, 341, 883.-Mfos. Beg. 1880, p. 
271.’--Hep, Board For. Miss, ISIS?, p, 171. 
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After these schools had 'been .in operation for a'number of 
years, they were not-found to realize ..the expectations which had 
been formed of them. It. was commonly necessary to employ 
heathen teachers, as no others could bo had; but the ■missionaries 
exercised a general supdriptendonpe ofc them, arid'for this purpose 
jnado frequent visits do the schools. Many ’difficulties, however, 
were experienced in the conduct of them*, through the apathy 
and unprincipiedness of the teachers, and their inveterate attach¬ 
ment to old customs. For the progress of the scholars they 
cared no tiling; their only concern was about their own pay. 
This was commonly regulated, not' merely by the number of 
children in attendance, but, also- by the degree of proficiency 
which they were found to have rnade,_ and in order to increase-it, 
the teachers were continually haviiig^rccourse to one artifice or 
another for the purpose of imposing on the-4rnissionar5.es, The 
children, too, wore very irregular in ,thcir attendance; the 
frequent festivals and holidays among the Hindus were a great 
interruption to their education. "Hesides, -they were often -taken 
away while their education was as yet but very imperfect; and 
the likelihood is that they would- .soon forget^iri a great degree, 
even what they lmd learned. . It is also worthy of notice/ that 
Hindu boys,',when young, are exceejJifTgly quick and forward; in 
this respect they seem- to excel. European ebjldyen of their 'own 
ago; but after twelve or fjmfjeen years of ago, their talbnts bear 
no proportion to the docility which they manifested nr early life; 
tlioir-sprightliness seems often to turn into stupidity, thus.afford¬ 
ing a striking illustration^of the evil of precocity of intellect. As 
a means of conversion the’ schools turned out nearly an entire' 
failure. When school hours were over, the boys, mingling with 
a heathen population, daily witnessed all manner of superstition 
and vice; and if they heard Christianity spoken of at all, it. was- 
only in the way of derision and contempt, arid accordingly‘they 
grew up, with scarcely any exceptions,,as Arm idolaters'as their 
forefathers.' In consequence of these and otheh circumstances, 
the" common schools were greatly reduced in number, and* there 
are now comparatively few of them. Some missionaries gave 
them up altogether, not thinking them worth jfie tiino and money 
expended upon them, so long-as ■'Christian teachers, or, at least, 



honest, conscientious men could not be obtained to take charge 


of them. 1 

In consequence of what wore deemed tho defects and failure of 
the week-day schools, the missionaries in many places established 
boar ding-schools, in which the children were entirely separated from 
the evil influences to which they were exposed in purely native 
society, and were trained up under their own eye. It was hoped 
that in this way they would enjoy all tho advantages ordinarily 
connected with being brought np in a Christian family. The 
hoys in these schools were partly orphans, and partly tho children 
of native Christians. The case of the orphans it was found very 
difficult to deal with in a satisfactory manner. They were gene¬ 
rally taught some kind of trade by which to provide an honest 
livelihood for themselves in after life. Carpet-weaving, tent- 
making, printing, the manufacture of arrowroot, and other em¬ 
ploy monte were all resorted to; but in many cases they only en¬ 
tailed expense on their projectors, loaded them with anxiety, and 
failed in the end. The great difficulties, however, with these lads 
were of a moral kind. Though separated from many external evil 
'nfluences, the soil of the heart proved most fertile in mischief, 
and that apparently without a cause. Though some, it was hoped, 
were converted, many broke through all the restraints and ex¬ 
hortations of their instructors ; numbers ran away and became 
“ vagabonds and fugitives on the earth.’” Tho numbor of these 
boarding-schools was not considerable, as may naturally be sup¬ 
posed, from the expense which they necessarily involved. 

There was another class of schools of a much higher order than 
cither of those already mentioned, the English day schools. The 
special object of these institutions was to give the pupils a thorough 
scientific and religious education through the medium of tho Eng¬ 
lish language, in the hope of thereby destroying the influence of 
Hinduism over their minds ; of imbuing them with a knowledge of 
the evidences, doctrines, and duties of Christianity, and of bring- 
iiio> them to the faith and love of the Saviour, Tho Church of 

o 

Scotland’s institution in Calcutta, established by Dr Duff, was tho 
first school of tliis description, and was the great model on which 

* BuyenVs Lotters, p. 122,—(B apt.) Miss. Her. 1843, p, 57* —Miss* Keg 1830, pp< 
457, 498,—Rep. Miss, Soc. 1838, p. 41, —Ewm, Mag. 1834, p. 473.—Froeet'i £?fcu 
Miss. Sloe. 1828* p, 77. 
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others wore established in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, ami other . 
parts of India.; 1 

The schools established by the missionaries counted for many 
yoars entirely, or almost entirely, of boys. The whole ot the 
Hindu female population wore, with very few exceptions, totally 
uneducated. The Hindu Shastens do not indeed, as is often sup¬ 
posed, forbid the education of females, and there are many exam¬ 
ples on record of women distinguished in ancient tinios for tlteir-,. 
literary attainments. But there now prevailed-£tm on g the I.! hulas, 
and also among the Mahommodans, a general and utter apathy on 
the subject, and on the minds of many, strong and obstinate pe- 
j U dices. They could not. see what good education would do their 
daughters; and there prevailed a superstitions feeling among 
them, that a girl taught to read and write would soon after ma-r- ■ " 
riage become a widow, an event which is regarded by them W 
nearly the greatest misfortune which can betid a woman. In some x _ 
of their objections, there was a mixture, or at least an appear¬ 
ance of reason, arising out of the existing state of Hindu society. 

The only literature of purely native growth consisted of'works „ 
which it w,piiid be exceedingly corrupting tor femalos to read, ami 
one carfriot wonder, that they should be unwilling to open up to 
thenTsuch sources of corruption by teaching - them to read. Be¬ 
sides they thought that a knowledge of tetters would facilitate 
intrigue on the part of females; that it would enable them to 
carry on secret correspondence with lovers to the ruin ol their 
own virtue, and of the peace and comfort of families. J.ho fact, 
too, that it was chiefly the iNautcli or dancing-girls who were thus 
accomplished, naturally created in their minds a strong repug- -- 
nance to the education of their daughters. It might be expedient 
for these degraded creatures, who were generally a set oi prosti¬ 
tutes; hut it was not desirable nor even, decorous for any teinale . 
who had the least regard to respectability of character. 3 

In 1820, 'as we have already mentioned, the first school for 
Hindu girls, which is known to have existed in Calcutta , ahd, with 
only two exceptions, in India, was established in connexion with 

t Calcutta Christ - Obser. yoL xrit pp. 336, 414, 417*—Mug. 1851* p, 438. - 
Miaa. Not, 1852, p. 177- 

s* Second Report on Education in Bengal, by Acium, pp- 64, 60 —Third Roper I on do- 
pp, Hi, 147*—Orient, Christ. Speck vol ix. pp. 130* 136, 130* 161. 
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the Baptist mission in that city;,: The example, once set, was fj.iekly 
foil owed by other missions in different parts of India. Female 
education became extremely popular, not only among' Europeans 
in that country, but also in Britain and America. Societies were 
established, consisting generally of ladies, with a special view to 
this object. Females were sent to India to superintend the schools, 
which wore considerably multiplied in connexion with the ohiet 
missionary stations; and for some years they were considered as 
promising important and interesting results. But after iongei 
experience much disappointment was felt in regard to them. The 
number of girls who attended them was for the most part small. 
The higher and middle class of females never appear in public, 
and it was chiefly from the lowest rank a that the scholars were 
drawn. In the class from which they came, there is but little de¬ 
sire of knowledge, and the chief inducement to them to attend 
were the pice allowed to each scholar. Even those who did come 
were so irregular in their attendance, that they made little pro¬ 
gress ; and on returning home after the 3chool hours, they were ex¬ 
posed to all the evil influences which are so powerfully at work 
among a low and degraded heathen population. Besides, they are 
married so early that they leave the school before their education 
is completed, and even before they are so much as able to read; or 
if any should acquire a knowledge of reading, it is neglected and 
soon forgotten, as no father or mother-in-law, in whose house a 
girl may live, would like to see a book in her hands. In conse¬ 
quence of the difficulties and disappointments attending the 
week-day schools, the number of them was much reduced, and 
they were deemed by many a very unprofitable sphere of labour. 
In some missions, however, they are still kept up, and are carried 
on with considerable energy. 

The failure of the week-day schools led, as in the case of those 
for hoys, to the adoption of the more contracted but more useful 
system of female boarding-schools. Even they, however, were 
attended with many difficulties and disappointments. On the 
whole, the attempts to educate the females of India have not been 
attended with that success which was at one time fondly expected. 1 


1 Calcutta Christ. OV«er. yol, xvii, pp, 37-4, 870, 417.--Orient. Chriat. Sped, 1840, 
p. 65.- Ibid. 1841, p. 287-- -’Buyers’e Letters, p. 156.—Rep. Bapt. Soe. 1851, p, 7.— 
Amoy, Miss. Iter, vol, rivi. p. 370, 
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It is gratifying, however, to find that some of the more wealthy 
natives, both in Calcutta and Bombay, have begun to educate 
their daughters in private: that the degradation of females, and 
the propriety of their education, are becoming subjects of dis¬ 
cussion, particularly among the educated young men; and tlmt 
there is a disposition among the natives themselves to establish 
female schools. These circumstances are not of so much import¬ 
ance, as shewing what the' Hindus themselves may be expected to 
do, as from the indication which they afford of a new state of 
feeling among them. 

The education of the natives has also begun of late years to 
engage the attention of government. In 1.813 the .British legisla¬ 
ture, in renewing the Company’s charter, provided that .-£10,000 
a-year should be set apart “for the revival and promotion of 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and tor the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among tho inhabitants of the British territories,” The 
subject, however, was regarded, at that time in India with so 
much indifference that no measures were taken to fulfil the in¬ 
tentions of parliament until 1823, when a General Committee of 
Public Instruction of the Presidency of Fort William was appointed, 
“ for tho purpose of ascertaining the state of public education, 
and of considering, and from time to time submitting to govern¬ 
ment such measures as it may appear expedient to adopt, with a 
view to the better instruction of the people, to the introduction 
among them of useful knowledge, including the arts and sciences of 
Europe, and to the improvement of their moral character.” Tins 
committee, which now became tho great organ of the government 
in everything connected with education, directed its chief efforts to 
the support of colleges and schools, both Hindu and Mahonnnedan, 
in Calcutta and some of the other chief cities and towns, with a 
view to the cultivation of Oriental literature, mixed up as it was 
with false science, false religion, and false morals. It also took 
under its patronage the Hindu oolloge in Calcutta, founded a few 
years before by some of the wealthier natives themselves, for the 
instruction of their youth in European literature and science. To 
some of these colleges and schools English classes were attached ; 
but though the English language and European literature wore 
thus not entirely neglected, they were treated as only a secondary 
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object. The grand efforts of Lite committee were directed to the 
promotion of the study of the learned Ion images, Sanskrit., Arabic, 
aini Persian, and to the cultivation of Oriental literature. 1 

In March 1835, Lord William Bern, mck, the governor-general, 
in council put forth a resolution entirely changing this system, and 

ecfting that the funds appropriated to education should hence¬ 
forth be employed chieily in imparting to the native population 
a knowledge of European literature and science through the 
medium of the English language. In all the now institutions the 
important principle was established of admitting boys of every 
caste, without distinction. A different practice prevailed in the 
older institutions. The Sanskrit colleges were appropriated to 
Brahmans ; the Arabic colleges, with a few exceptions, to Mahom- 
raodans; and even at the Hindu college in Calcutta, none but 
Hindus of good caste were admitted. All this was, no doubt, 
meant to conciliate the prejudices of the natives, but it could not 
also fail to cherish them. The opposite practice in the now 
institutions was attended with no inconvenience. Hindu, Ma- 
hommedari, and Christian boys, of every variety of descent, and 
every shade of colour, might be seen standing side by side in. the 
same class, engaged in the common pursuit of English literature, 
contending for the same honours, and forced to acknowledge the 
superior merit of fellow-students of the lowest as well as of the 
highest castes, circumstances which could scarcely fail to have a 
salutary influence in breaking down those artificial distinctions 
which have for ages been the curse of India. In the govern¬ 
ment colleges and schools a system of neutrality was adopted on 
the subject of religion; 2 no religious instruction, whether Hindu, 
Mabommedan, or Christian, was to be given; but geographical, 
astronomical, and other scientific knowledge communicated in them, 
w as indirectly calculated to undermine the whole fabric of Hindu 

i Trevelyan on the Education of the People of India, pp, % 92,—Application of tba 
%mm Alphabet to the Oriental Languages* pp. 11), 21, SI * — o { ' the General 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal, for 1635, p- 2-— Free Oh, Rec, voL SI* p. % 

a The principle of neutrality on the subject ot religion \vm not, however, strictly 
carried out. OhnsfcianHy ivas rigidly excluded fofTn the government colleges and 
sdiuol*, but not Hinduism and Mohammedanism. Even school -books, translated from 
the English into the vernacular language^ were garbled, altered, and corrupted, 
to bring them into eorreb \ with, and to give countenance to, the Hindu faith, 

^{Mentia Ckmt. Obscr, voL id. p, CM#* S'ptef- vol, i f pp # ftl; 123; 

vdL ii, p \h 36, 37. 
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superstition, without, however, providing arty tiling better in its 
stead. The consequence was, that many of the pupils came out 
from them, convinced of the folly and falsehood of Hinduism, rind 
sceptical as to religion of any hind. Some were deists, some 
atheists. The restraints which Hinduism imposed on them as 
to meats and drinks they broke through with wild exultation. 
To eat beaf-steaks, and to drink champagne like Englishmen, was 
their glory. In many cases they indulged in sensuality as mis¬ 
chievous and contemptible a?; any of the abominations of the 
popular faith. The hostility to Christianity which large numbers 
of them manifested was much greater than that of their less 
instructed countrymen. Among them there was absolutely a 
detestation of Christianity. Of the educated natives there were, 
however, not a few of high moral character and fine promise, 
who appeared to bo aiming at a higher good than imitating, or 
affecting t,o imitate, the follies and vices oi Europeans, some 
appeared to be honest inquirers after truth, and some did actually 
embrace the gospel . 1 

There was one feature in the government colleges and schools 
which deserves special notice: they were not gratuitous. Under 
the former system, education was not only gratuitous, but sti¬ 
pends were granted to many of the students for their support; 
ikhv, the plan was to require fees,from the pupils for their aduca- 

1 Trevelyan on Etliication ; pp. 19,—Sum, Orient, Christ, &pect. voL n, pp* 
256, m—Ibid. i.852, p. 84.—Free <Jh, Hifea. Kec., 1851, p. 87. 

It© following is a. list of thefcexMwoip read in the Hindu college, Calcutta^ sxul o^f 
government colleger — 

XfVcJYt iu m—Richard sou '3 Bel eetionn.. Sh akspeurtJ * Bacon ’k A dvuE cement of L e ? rn- 
Jag, Bacons E a nay 3. Bacon's Novum Organum, Milton’s Poetical 'Works. Addi- 
doii'n Essays. Johnson's Rambler and Rasselaa* Goldsmith's Essays* Hal I am e 
rary History of the 16 Lhl^th, anti 17th Centuries* Campbell's Rhetoric* Bohlegela 
History of Literature, 

Mental awl Maml PMUmphy-^ Smith's Moral Sentiments. Abercrombie's Moral 
and Intellectual Powers. Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
Reid's Inquiry. Reid's Intellectual Powers. 

liiHtwit'—n unie's England, Macintosh's England, Gibbons Rome. Arnold's 
Rome. Thirl wall's Greece. Robertson’s Historical Works* Mills India, Eiphia* 
vtmtfp India. Miller's Philosophy of History, ViUtors's Essay on the Literary Bad 
other Effect* of tlio Reformation. Tytler'a Universal HUtory* j( 

Afathmalici,—Fmootik'u Algebra (part first only), Rymer a Equations. Ha|ii 
mffexentid and Integral Calculations. Wanda Algebraical Geometry. Snowb&Us 
Trigonometry. Wood house's Trigonometry (modernized). Conics (Whcweli’fl Limits), 

j$a tural Philomph j/*—M ri§ Somerville's Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Her- 
schema PiTlimmary'Discourse* B^rscheU's Astronomy. Brinkley^ Astronomy. 
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tiun, instead of paymg them for accepting of it. More regular 
attendance was thus .secured ; noiuidal studeqjs, who injure the 
discipline and retard the progress of their fellows, became rare; 
fciitf iustitutionsvwere raised in the generj.il estimation, and addi¬ 
tions!! funds were acquired for extending and improving them. 
It also induced respectable natives to send their children to them, 
who would not have done so'had they been gratuitous, as in that 
i case they would have been considered as charity schools, of which 
they could not, consistently with their* rank in life, avail themselves 
for the education of their families . 1 

These colleges and English schools were not designed for the 
education of die masses of the population. Nothing can he more 
plain than this, that nations cannot he educated through the me¬ 
dium of a foreign language; it is only in their own language that 
'any people can he taught. The object to which these institutions 
was directed, was the improved education of the higher and middle 
classes of the population, with the view of communicating to the 
pupils connected with them a knowledge of, and a taste for, Euro¬ 
pean literature and science, in the expectation that many of them 
would become qualified fed various departments in the public ser¬ 
vice, and among others, in carrying on an improved system of edu- 

Wafer's Hydrostatics* Phelps's Optics* Griffin's Pneumatics. Treatise m Afathe- 
iiatticoil and Physical Geography* 

Politiced Economy*— Sin ith’s Wealth of Nations* with McCulloch's Nates, 

Bogie and Ortmmar*- MIH t Logic* Wh&teley's Logie* Latham on the English 
Language. 

Veriiacrifar* — Bengali* — Oyanapnidip and Aitimdamaiigalj and Dtmrn Hafiz* 
Urdu. —Ikhwanuasafo and lntikhabi Bouda. Persian . — AkLdagi J&Udi. 

Freni Sagur md Sabha-bilm Vernacular Composition and Essay Writing*—Longs 
Mimi&ns in Bengal } p. 472, t 

Most of these raiuable works, and the education founded on them, .are well dUcul&t&d 
te enlarge and invigorate the minds of the pupils* The lint may net improbably con 
vey a higher idea of the education given In the government collegia than the reality* an 
all such lists are apt to do ; but yet it is gratifying A& find that so many excellent hooka 
pit into tbd hands of a piortiou of the youth of Indist, 

* Trevelyan on Education, pp. 14, ID.—Be]X Conf. Pub* Irust. 1835* p* 1ft,—Ibid** 
1838-38, p* 5* # 

Of Jute years, the Hindu college in Calcutta contained 500 pupils, who paid alwut 
£3000 annually in school feed. — Long'/* Hand-Book of Ben-gut Mmiom, p. 472. 
It won Id 1 well if the system of paying school fees and school-books emildlx: intro¬ 
duced into missionary schools* It is a principle which involves great and iir, portent 
advantage. It might not be universally practiouJ.dCj but yotd.:he attempt might be suc¬ 
cessful to a considerable extent, particularly in the mslitntions hi which a superior edit- 
cation is given. 
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cation for the masses of the population, and m providing tor their 
use a vernacular literature, of which the languages of India are 
almost entirely destitute; and it was hoped in this way the reform 
would descend from them to the other classes of society. The 
design of the system was to fill the minds of the liberally-educated 
portion of the people with the knowledge of Europe, in order that 
they may interpret it in their own language to their countrymen. 
With this view, while the pupils were encouraged on the one 
band to acquire the various kinds of knowledge which English 
literature contains, and to form their taste after the host English 
models, every endeavour was used, on the other, to give them tho 
habit of writing with facility and elegance in their own language, 
and: thus to prepare them for' becoming schoolmasters, translator's, 
and authors, none of which functions -imperfectly educated per¬ 
sons could bo expected to perform in a satisfactory maimer. The 
poor were not less tho object of the committee’s solicitude than 
the rich; but it was necessary, in the first instance, to make a 
selection, and they accordingly solected the upper and middle 
classes as the earliest objects of their attention, as by educating 
them first, they would soonest be able to extend similar benefits 
to the rest of the people. The learning which has thus been in¬ 
troduced into India, though aa yet but a little plant, is vigorous 
and thriving; avid we trust it will yet become a largo and wide- 
spreading tree, under whose shade the youth of that country will 
find shelter, and from which they will gather refreshing fruits, 
when the barren and withered stump of Sanskrit learning can 
afford them neither the one nor the other . 1 

1 Orient. Christ, Spent 1840, r. 484-Sum. Orient. Spcet. vol ii. p. 256.--Rep. 
Com. Pub. ins true. 1835, p- 8,-Hiich 1838-39, p. 7.—Trevelyan, p. 47. 

With the view of ascertaining the state of education in Bengal, the government ap¬ 
pointed Mr William \dara to institute an investigation into the number and ©flhienoy 
of the various descriptions of schools and colleges throughout the country. This he did 
scith great care and minuteness, and from the valuable reports which he drew up on the 
subject, it appeared that education was in a deplorably low condition in Bengal. In his 
third report, dated April 1833, he states, that in t he city and district of Murshedabad, 
and certain portions of Birbum, Burden, South Ihhnr, and l’irhut, out of no adult 
population (i e., of males anrl Comal ea above fourteen years of age) of 354.0ft&, only 
21,016 had received any kind or degree of instruction, thus leaving 332,183 v holly un¬ 
educated; in other words, the proportion of the total adult population to tho numbers 
educated, was as 100 to 6.51, which leaves UA9 without any kind of education ; while 
of the school-going;' population (*. e., of children of both soxea between live and fourteen 
years kago), amounting to 81,029, only 6,786 were receiving nay kind or degree of cdu- 
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Much has also been dortc of Uto years, particularly in Calcutta, 
by the Hindus them solves, to promote native education. They 
have become .particularly desirous to obtain for their children an 
English education, understanding by that, not merely a knowledge 
of the English language, • but of the science and literature oi 
Europe. English schools for native youth now abounded in Cal¬ 
cutta, and were usually conducted by Englishmen, lumbers of 
them originated with the Hindus themselves, and derived their 
resources exclusively from them. Some were supported by tho 
foes of the scholars, and others by public subscription or private 
benevolence. 1 

In 1844, Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, with the view 

vt- ♦,« ■ 'lib- M ■' . .-y - : ; , .. 

cation, tlius leaving 74,8-13 wholly uneducated ; la other word a, the propjrtinn of ehil- 
dvqp capable o{ receiving education to the numbers actually receiving itj woe i&s 1C)0 to 
7 which 92.2 greying up with out any kind of instructhm, In the letter das* 
wore included nearly the whale of the juvenile ien^vte population, who, with exceptions 
so few that they could hardly be estimated, were left without education of any kind. 

The proportion of the natives who wero educated, was not only very small , but the 
kind of education, which mi received in the common indigenous sohools was very 
lirniti d and imperfect, ^The teachers, for the most part, were very incompetent; the 
dhcspline and management of the schools were hi general the wors" that can well be 
conceived, or* to speak more correctly, there was an entire want oi all regular discipline 
and nliumgement; the knowledge communicated was of comparatively little value, and 
the ddldnn were often removed at an early age, before they had mastered evtti what 
was taught —First 'Report of ibt State of Education in Bengal, by W* Adam, p, 7. 
. Second Jteport, pp* 12, - Third Repw% pp. 2, 22, AO, 110,117, 163. 

How far the state of education in other parti* of India may be similar to thin, we have 
no certaui information, but it is probable, that if it were investigated with equal care, 
the result would not be found materially better. We have no Faith in the accounts 
winch aro often given of fell© extensive prevalence of education in some ecuutries of the 
East. When the state of education in any of them comes to be better known, it h 
commonly found to be far less prevalent than was supposed, 

1 First Hop, on Statb of Education in Bemad, p- S4.—Trevelyan on Education, \h SI, 

^ It is a Itaen table fwt” says the l*Yu wl of India, writing in 1844, fr that, with 
mmo few exceptions, our 20 ussulman ;m bjeete have evinced the greatest indifference, if 
not aversion, to the .study of. the fiagtiljh language, and to the aopMtbn of the know* 
lodge eitebodied^it. While hundreds oi' H indus have .obtained so complete a mastery 
of our tongue as to be able to use it with almost as much facility as an Englishman, 
rarely <k> wo meet a Haloid medan who has acquired oven a a mat ten ng of it. The Moteun - 
medans baye^jeen accustomed for so many centuries to impose their own language on the 
conquered people of lndbv^ that the idea o£ applying to the language of tho new dynasty 
winch he displaced them / chitics with it an ap^warauee of degradation ; and they have 
so overweening a conceit for the sdcunfe- taught in their own bocks, that they treat the 
most maguiffeent scientlfto difiooveriesP^of unbelievers, with a degree of sovereign L con* 
tempt* % 

£i Wo scuvcely know by what kind of effoA their unjust estimation ot this foreign Igis.** 
gunge and the literature it eimtams, can he•counteracted. It m difficult to clit;-:over 
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of affording* every encouragement to the natives to avail them 
selves of the opportunities of education which, were held out 
to them by the government, and by. societies, and private in¬ 
dividuals, and of enabling the State to pro tit, as largely as possi¬ 
ble, from the measures employed for this end, resolved that, in 
every practicable case, a preference should be given in the selec¬ 
tion of candidates for public employment, to those who had been 
educated in the institutions thus established, and especially to 
those who had distinguished themselves by a more than ordinary 
degree of merit and attainment. He accordingly directed i 
sures to be taken for obtaining returns annually from, all educa¬ 
tional establishments, whether supported by government or from 

what in olives can bo appealed to, to correct this philological bigotry, We few that the 
Mahommedmis are destined to stand still in the national career of iut^vomo^t which hm 
commenced under our dynasty, and to find that the Hmduft, hitherto the object of their 
contempt, have shot ahead of them in all those mental, pursuits which give trad dignity 
to xam, and whi#, under our government, will become, in an increasing ratio, a pass¬ 
port to office. It is possible that the dmid of being proselyted to the faith of Christians, 
jogiiy contribute to deter the M&hommeduns from applying to our language or literature, 
but riba main obstacle in doubtless that sectarian conceit of superiority, and that deep- 
,iv .tod contempt of everything which is not associated with Malionimedanism, of which 
the cure is all hut hopeless, 

u The stipple Hindu, on the other hand, seldom allows kta prejudices to iiiierfere with 
his interests* He accommodates himself to the mutation of oivcumst;|m Under the 
M&houmwdm dynasty he applied to Persian, because it was the road to wealth and dts* 
tinetio!!. Under the British dynasty lie has transferred his ardour to the English 
language, and pursues the study of it with a degree of intensity which could scarcely 
have b<vn anticipate;! There is not a native of the smallest respectability who does not 
consider an English education as Indispensable for his son as the reception of the sacred 
text from a Guru, Calcutta, may, in feet, be considered as one vast English academy. 
It is impossible to pass through the most plebeian !a*ten and alleys of the city of Calcutta 
without meeting with the most unequivocal proofs of fha extent to which English hm 
becu domefiHoated within it* In one court'yard, we meet at early dawn with a group of 
urchins spoil mg monosyllables; in another, with a lad repeating a demonstration of 
Euclid; in a third, wHn a student reading Bucfcn, Shakspeare, or Milton. One com¬ 
mon spirit of ardour and emulation acorns to animate the whole mass of native you th In 
the metropolis. If wo go into native society, w hud oil: tongue enjoying the same 
astonishing predominance* There are httttdreda of natives who new speak or wme to 
each other but in English ; it is the language alike of the ecu u tin gdiousc and the office, 
and even of the social evening circle. In many families, Bengali is never used but in 
Speaking to wives or servants We have been assured by many of mir native frkudfl 
that they have acquired the habit of thinking in English? and one Babn maintains that 
he never dreams but in our tongue. All this is the work of 1 cm than twenty ra^ ( 
This marvellous change, however, is confined almost exclusively to the Hindu coni" 
mnmty in Calcutta, and their enthusiastic devotion to the tongue of their present rulers 
forms a singular contrast to the haughty disdain with which it is regarded by the great 
body of the Mahcmmeclaus* 1 * 
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other sources, of students who may be fitted for such of the public 
offices as, with refereiico to their ago, abilities, and other circum¬ 
stances, they may be deemed qualified to till. With the view of 
promoting and encouraging the extension of education among tho 
humbler classes of the people, he also directed that, even in the 
selection of persons to fill the lowest offices under the government, 
respect should bo had to the relative acquirements of the 
candidates, and that, in every instance, a man who could read 
and write should bo preferred to one who could not. Among the 
features of this order, its catholicity was not tho least remarkable. 

* Government institutions, and all other institutions, public and 
private, missionary and anti-missionary , were placed on an equal 
footing. There were no partialities or preferences in favour of 
young men trained in government colleges and schools. This 
was at once enlightened, just, and liberal. The government of 
Bombay adopted the resolution of Lord Hardinge, so that it was 
extended to that Presidency'also. 1 JNTo measure could probably 
have been better devised for promoting both English and verna¬ 
cular education in. India.® > 

In April 1850, the Earl of Dalhousie, the Governor-General in 
council, informed the Committee of Public Instruction, that in 
future.it is to consider its functions as comprising the superin¬ 
tendence of native female education, and that, wherever any 
disposition is shewn by the natives to establish female schools, it 
will be its duty to give- them all possible encouragement. Schools 
for the education of girls, in connexion with the various mission^ 
ary bodies, had been in operation for the last ! flirty years ; hut 
the more immediate cause of this order appears to have been tho 
establishment, by tho Hon. Mr Bethune, a member of the Supreme 

X ' 

* Free Church Miss.-Kcc. vol ii. p* 2,--Sum. Orient Spccti voL L r 27L 
a Wft, regret, however, to find that the minute of Lord Hardinge! though liberal 
in principle* was not fairly carried out by the Council of Education, and that, in fact, t 
tho goqd resulting from It was, for several years at least, very, raconsidembR The 
examinations were on the subjects cvnd becks taught in the gov eminent institutions* and 
tfrott the pupils of missionary aitd other educational institutions, whatever might be 
their talents and acquirements, had no chance oi success, md they accordingly did mb 
compote aft ho exam illations. But even of the pupils in tho government institutions, the 
number who, in tho first five years, were appointed to public offices under government 
was so stiii’II that the excellent ruitmte of bis lordship, which promised to be so bene¬ 
fit in), had, iU yet, practically product but little Fruit .—Calcutta Review* vd, xiu.pp* 
312* 31 5* 319, Whether these evils have since been remedied, we do not know- % 
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Council, of a school in Calcutta for native females of the higher 
classes, which, not withe taadiog considerable opposition, met with 
what was deemed encouraging success ; and the example of that 
gentleman was followed by the educated natives in other parts of 
Bengal. 1 

Woman, in India, is reduced peculiarly low. In many coun¬ 
tries she may, on the whole, be in a more degraded .condition, but 
there is one point in regard to which her degradation is without 
a parallel in any other land. We refer to the monstrous and un¬ 
natural practice of widows burning themselves along with the 
dead bodies of their husbands, or of being buried alive with them 
in their graves. This practice of Suti, as it was called, was not, 
indeed, universal in India. It was confined to a comparatively 
smalt portion of the population. The practice was sanctioned by 
long usage, and supported by an interested priesthood; and though 
not commanded, it was commended in. the sacred books of the 
Hindus, and heaven was held out to females as the reward of so 
meritorious nn act. It was an evil of enormous magnitude, in¬ 
volving the cruel and cold-blooded murder of Innocent helpless 
women, and reducing children, who had been left fatherless, to 
the state of orphans, depriving them, in one day, of their mother 
also. Yet, horrible as was the custom, it was long tolerated 
by the government; and it was not until after many years’ strug¬ 
gle, in which John Poyntler, Esq. took the lead in the debates as 
the India House, that it was abolished. At length, in December 
182P, Lord William Dentmck, the Governor-General in council, 
passed a regulation, declaring the burning or burying of widows 
throughout the territories subject to the Presidency of Eoi't-Wil¬ 
liam, illegal, and punishable by the criminal courts ; and shortly 
after, similar orders were promulgated by the governments both 
of Madras and Bombay. Thus an end was put to the horrible 
rite throughout the whole of British India. 2 

i Sum* Orient. Speet. voL in p. 212* 

Mr Bothime tiled two Years after the Opening of his school, but he bequeathed the 
school buildings k> the East India Company, in the hope that they would adopt it* Ho 
also bequeathed 30,000 rupia for the completion of the buildings, 

3 Jolm^ Collection of Faftte and Opinions relative- to the Burning of Widows, pp, 3, 
41, 65, 'Evan, Mag, 1829, p. 50E Rep. Bapt. Miss. See, ]>. 29.—Orient. Christ, 
Spect, vol. i. p. 162, 184. 

It is stated that rc Lord William Bcntinek abolished this sanguinary and inhuman rite 
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Oil the passing of tho regulation by the Governor-General in 
council relative to Sutis, it was much approved of by some of tho 
Hindus * themselves, but was virulently opposed by others. A 
congratulatory address was presented to bis lordship by a num¬ 
ber of native gentlemen, in which they expressed their bumble 
but warmest acknowledgments for tho protection thus afforded to 
the female portion of the community. On the other hand, a peti¬ 
tion against the abolition of Suti, numerously signed, was also 
presented to him; and this proving of no avail, an ap])oal was 
made to the king in council, praying that the regulation might 
be rescinded. There was even found an Englishman, of the name 
of Bathie, an attorney in Calcutta, who undertook the charge of 
their appeal, and embarked with it for England. 1 It might, 
however, have been supposed, that it would be impossible to find 
in England a lawyer of any character or standing to undertake 
the support of an appeal for re-establishing a system of murder 
of tho most atrocious and revolting nature, With deep regret, 
therefore, we have to state, ttyt a man so distinguished as Dr 
Lushington did undertake the case; but after being argued at 
success!irn meetings of the Privy Council, the petition was dis¬ 
missed, and the abolition confirmed. It is .gratifying to bo able 
to add, that the abolition of Suti was not confined to the British 
territories. The authorities in India, much to their honour, used 
their* best, endeavours to induce the nativo princes to follow the 
* example which had thus been set them, and their efforts too 
attended*with* remarkable success. Many of the nativo princes 
abolished, hot only Suti, but also infanticide and slavery. Others 
still maintained it in their territories. It must, however, 
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it pan his own responsibility, without any orders from England to that effeefc*— GHmt. 
t tJhr&L tfpeet. 1841, p, 404, If this wm the case, it reflects great honour on 'da lord* 
shift/ 

^Tho ship in Avlddh Mr Bathie embarked met with an accident in the river, a few 
x day& after it sailed, which made it necessary to run her ashore, in order to preserve the 
. 'lives W the passengers and crew. In relating tkU to Im employers, ho impiously re- 
" marked, u Stich misfortunes are commonly rttended with the loss of ILfo; but flora my 
being thesbcGTer of tho Suti petition, (bod has saved all that were with me, ,s The editor 
of the OQwmoodif a native newspaper, took a less irreligious, and more benevolen t, view 
of the matter <r Tlie petition sent to England ,myu he, 4t to procure the rfca^mtiou 

of tho burning of women, so humanely abolished by the Governor* General, H#sJ>een 
brought back, by farce of the virtuous merit of the whole female sex of our country, for 
fclsd sdiip w hich boro it was very nearly carried to the bottom. >9 —(JSapL) Miss, Tier, 
1831, p. 26. 
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acknowledge'', that in some instances the abolition was not effected 
willingly, but was chiefly through fear of the superior power of the 
English. 1 

It is well known that the government was long closely con¬ 
nected with idolatry in India, and gave it its countenance and 
support. It appears to have been toward the end of the 13th 
century that the practice began. It was the Madras govern¬ 
ment which common.cod it, and it was in that 1’residency that 
the practice was carried to the greatest length ; but the evil once 
begun, was. afterwards introduced into the other Presidencies. 
It was not confined to the larger and more celebrated temples, 
such as Jaganath and Conjeverain, hut extended to numerous 
small temples throughout tho country; and also, though in a less 
degree, to the worship of Mahommedans. r .l he government, on 
the one hand, appropriated to itself the revenues oi the temples 
arising from villages and lands, and also the gifts and offerings of 
the worshippers, consisting of money, jewels, ear-rings, and other 
ornaments, levied taxes from the pilgrims, and imposed and re¬ 
ceived fines ; and, on the other hand, it provided, in whole or in 
part, for the maintenance of the idols, and tho idol worship, in¬ 
terfering, in a direct manner, with the management, and applica¬ 
tion of the revenues, even to very minute particulars. In some 
instances, it made grants from the treasury for this special pur¬ 
pose, and even presented gifts and offerings to tho idols in the 
name of the Company, Nor was this all. The European ser¬ 
vants of the Company were required to attend heathen and 
Mahomxnedan festivals, with the view of shewing them respect. 
The impure and degrading services of the temples were carried 
on under their supervision and control; and the management and 
regulation of the revenues and endowments, both oi the pagodas 
and mosques, were so invested ixx them, that no Important cere¬ 
mony could bo performed, no attendant of the idols, not oven the 
prostitutes of tho temple, be entertained or discharged, nor tlxc 
least expense incurred, without the official concurrence and orders 
of the Christian functionary. The military, under the command 
of English officers, were required to attend on tho great Hindu 

i (Bapt.) kiss. Her. 1S30, pp. 33, 94.—Ibid, 1831, pp. 25, 74, - Miss. Reg. 1832, p. 
319.—Orient Christ. Spact, vol, i.p. 305 —Ibici. 1840, pp. 214, 5/7. Ibid. 1841, p. 1. 
—Sum. Orient Christ. Speet. vo). i. pp. 419, 483; vol. it pp. 3, 265. 
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festivals, partly to preserve order, but pertly also to add to their 
pomp and interest. Even on occasion of the mere ordinary Hindu 
and Mahommedan festivals, royal salutes were fired, and that 
sometimes on the Christian Sabbath. The course pursued by 
the government was offensive to the native soldiery themselves. 
In the Madras army the Mahoimnedans were more numerous 
than the Hindus; and it was felt by them to be a great grievance 
that they were required to attend, on the Hindu festivals, and to 
do honour to idols. The Hindu soldiers, on the other hand, 
were dissatisfied, because they were required to attend on the 
Mahommedan festivals. Several servants of the Company, 
whose Christian principled would not allow them to take part 
in those monstrous practices, resigned valuable appointments 
rather than he guilty of such a dereliction of moral and religious 
duty. 1 

When the connexion of the government with idolatry in India 
came to be understood by the friends of religion, strenuous efforts 
were made by them, with the view of putting an end to so egre¬ 
gious an evil. The subject was taken up in a special maimer by 
John Poyuulcr, Esq., who brought it under the consideration of the 
proprietors of the East India Company. It was not the wish of 
those who were opposed to the measures of the government, that 
the revenues, which legally and rightfully belonged to the tem¬ 
ples, should be taken from them; they simply sought that the 
management of them should bo left w holly in the hands of those 
to whom it naturally appertained; that the government should 
have nothing to do with it, nor interfere, in any manner of way, 
with their religious worship or ceremonies; that it should main¬ 
tain a perfect neutrality on the subject of their religion, and 
should give no countenance or encouragement, either to Hinduism 
or Mahonunedanksin, but should leave their adherents to perform 

1 Houghs IIiGtcvol in, p. 628. “Calcutta Christ, flltt. voL xviH. p, 471,—-Orient* 
Christ, Speck yoL it. p. 250 ; rot x. p. 502,—Ibid, 1840, jjp* 834, 393. —Disabilities 
of Christian Natives in India, p. 23*— Rep. Mbs, See. 1889, p. S3, 

Sir Peregrine Maitland^ Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army, and Morn her if 
Ooimcilj resigned his high appointments, rather than be the instrument of enforcing m 
Christian soldiers attendance on heathen festivals* which, before he left England, he 
was given to understand had been done away with by the orders of the government. 
1C Nelson, Esq*, of the Madras Civil Service, likewise resigned office, seeing he could 
only retain it on the condition of performing services inconsistent with the Christian 
profession -Rep. Mm, &oc. 1839, p, 33.—Omnf, Christ* Bpiet* vol. i, p. 500, 
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their acts of worship, at onco unaided and unmolested by the civil 
or military 1 authorities - 1 

In February 1833, the Court of Directors sent out a despatch 
to tlie Governor-General, relative to the abolition of the connexion 
of the government with idolatry in India. The following were 
some of the principles and provisions contained in this despatch 

“ 1. That the interference of British functionaries in the interior 
management of native temples, in the customs, habits, and reli¬ 
gious proceedings of their priests and attendants, in the arrange¬ 
ment of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and, generally, in 
the condition of their Interior economy, shall cease. 

« 2. That the pilgrim-tax shall be everywhere abolished. 

“ 3 , That fines and offerings shall no longer be considered as 
sources of revenue by the British government; and they shall 
consequently no longer be collected or received by the servants 
of the Fast India Company. 

“ 4. That no servant of the Fast India Company shall be en¬ 
gaged in the collection, management, or custody of moneys, of the 
nature of fines or offerings, in whatever manner' obtained, or 
whether furnished in cash or in kind. 

u 5 . That no servant of the Fast India Company shall here¬ 
after derive any emolument resulting from the above-mentione;;, 
or any similar sources* 

“ 6 . That in all measures relating to their temples, their wor¬ 
ship, their festivals, their religious practices, their ceremonial 
observances, our native subjects shall be loft entirely to themselves. 

« 7 , That in every case in which it has been found necessary 
to form and keep up a police force, specially with a view to the 
peace and security of the pilgrims and worshippers, such police 
shall hereafter be maintained, and made available, out of the 
general revenues of the country,” 

Such were the principles laid down in the despatch of the di¬ 
rectors ; but they did not require them to be carried into effect 
immediately. “ In stating to you” they say, “ our distinct 
opinion respecting the abolition, not only of the pilgrim-tax, but 
of the practices connected with it, or hearing a similar construc¬ 
tion, we are rather holding up a standard to which you are ulti¬ 
mately to conform your policy, than prescribing a rule to which 
i Orient* OUmt Spect- voi. x. p* fiOl*“Ibid, 1840, p* 394* 



you are instantly, and without respect of circumstances, to carry 
into accomplishment! As to the details, of any measure regarding 
it—the time, the degree, £lie manner, the gradations, the precau¬ 
tions—these must, in an especial sense, rest with the local govern¬ 
ment.” They also recommended a gradual in preference to ft 
general abolition, and the extension-of the reform only in thu 
event of the complete success of the first experiment. 1 

The friends of religion rejoiced in the prospect of the ter ruina¬ 
tion of the unhallowed .connexion winch the government had so 
long maintained with the idolatry of India; they thought the 
point was now gained. But, pointed as were these recommenda¬ 
tions, the directors were not in earnest, perhaps scarcely honest 
in making them; and the authorities in. India were little disposed, 
to carry them into effect. The consequence was, the despatch 
proved, in a great degree, a dead letter. 2 

The question, however, was not allowed to sleep. Mr Poynder 
brought it, time after time, before the Court of Proprietors, and 
the directors found themselves obliged to * send out fresh instruc¬ 
tions on the subject. In 1840, peremptory orders were sent out 
to put an end at once, and for ever, to any connexion, on the part 
of the Company's officers, troops, and servants, with the proces¬ 
sions or other religious ceremonies of the natives. The friends ol 

1 Mbsj, Retf. 183t, p. 181. 

2 Orient. Christ, Speot. vol. v. p. 317.—-Ibid* 1840, p. 383. 

Tho history of this despatch is not unworthy of befog given, m shewing how things 
were tome times managed in regard to India, After repeated attempts bad been made 
m vans. to induce the directors of the East India Company to faffak otl their connexion 
with idolatry in. that country, the House of Commons appointed a committee to institute 
mu inquiry into the subject ; hut the committee, after examining several witnesses, 
having received an express assurance from the Go art of D hector that an effectual 
remedy should at length he supplied by themselves, declined making any report to the 
House- 

The directors accordingly prepared a despatch for transmission to India; hut this 
being found altogether inefficient by toxd (Bcnelg,* the President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, he returned, in place of it, for the approval of the directors, such a despatch as he 
considered necessary for the accomplishment of the end in view- 

This despatch the directors, in the first instance, refused to adopt; but they at length 
consented to do so, upon the introduction of the clause constituting the government in 
India the judge of the time, and manner of car lying its recommendations into effect* 
Under the shelter of this neutralizing clause of their own insertion, they, instead of for¬ 
warding, obstructed, both 'in India and fa England, the requisitions of the despatch.— 
Orient* Christ* Sped, IS41, pp. 4t>3, 4S5. 

* Lord Glenete was a mn of the excellent Charles Grant* Esq., the early, and through life £Uc 
steadfast amt never bailing friend of mtaiLom In India. 
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r el if, 3 on once more flattered themselves with the idea that 
the connexion of the government with idolatry was at an end 
But in this they were much .mistaken. Though it was relin¬ 
quished, or materially reduced, in many places, it was far from 
being completely broken up. The Madras government, which 
originally commenced the practice, manifested peculiar pertinacity 
in adhering to it. Even Jagonath still received support from the 
Supreme government. Though it,had restored certain lands to 
the owners of the temple, and abolished the pilgrim-tax, and no 
longer received the presents and other emoluments connected 
with the idol, nor administered or managed its concerns, yet Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General, granted to the temple, in per¬ 
petuity, an annual donation of 35,178 rupis, and a further sum 
of 1000 rupis, to provide cloth for the idols. But the directors 
did not approve of this, and proposed to commute it, by restoring 
other hinds to the temple. In 1844, they sent out a despatch, stat¬ 
ing, in express terms, that the discontinuance of the interference of 
government in its concerns should be mado complete. The grant 
to Jaganath was reduced to 23,321 rupis; but though efforts con¬ 
tinued to be made to break up the connexion entirely, it has not 
yet been accomplished. The directors appeared to be now in 
earnest to get rid of the whole of this troublesome question re¬ 
garding the connexion of the government with the idolatry of 
India; but in many cases it appeared to involve points of great 
difficulty and intricacy; jet we trust that, by perseverance in 
efforts for this end, the work will at length be completed. 1 

The government not only gave its countenance and support to 
idolatry in India, but it was long adverse to the propagation of 
Christianity in that country, Of this we have already given some 
examples in regard to missionaries; but here we refer particularly 
to the case of native converts. With the view of not offending 
the prejudices of the natives, whether Hindus or Mahommedans, 
it was a leading principle of its policy, to adhere as closely as 
possible to their usages and institutions. Bow, by the Hindu and 
Afo ho in me dan laws of inheritance, converts to another religion 

i Miss. 1kg. 1842, pp. 178, 226.—Orient. Christ. Speot, 1841, p. 310.—Sum. Orient. 
Christ. Spect. vol. i, p. 812.—Ibid. 1852, p. 40.—Pegg’s Hist. General Bapt. Miss, in 
Onus*, p. 178.—Evan. Mag. 1848, p. 263.—Calcutta Review, vol. x. p. 237-272. 
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were liable to the loss of ancestral and other property. By the 
Hindu law, as administered by the English government, a Hindu 
on becoming a Christian or Mahotmnedan was considered as hav¬ 
ing lost caste; and oil this ground, ho and his heirs being Chris¬ 
tians or Maboiumedans, were declared to have 'forfeited all right 
to the property which he had derived from his ancestors, or to 
which he had a claim at the time he changed his religion. This 
was not one of those obsolete enactments which lay concealed 
among the rubbish of ancient laws; but was generally known 
among the Hindus, as it was continually suspended over them in 
terrorem, not in reference to Christianity particularly, but to 
everything which would subject them to the loss of caste. There 
were numbers, however, who, on embracing Christianity, sub¬ 
mitted to the total loss of their property, some to a very consider¬ 
able amount, and being aware that there was no hope of redress 
in the courts of Law, they did not so much as judge it advisable 
to incur the expense of attempting to recover it. The Ivlahom- 
medan law on this subject was equally express, and quite as op¬ 
pressive as the Hindu. According to the Koran, on which the 
civil code of the Mahommedaus is founded, a Mussulman changing 
his religion, or, as they express it, becoming an infidel, is liable to 
be deprived, not only of whatever property may descond to him 
by inheritance, but even of the property which he has himself 
acquired . 1 

But the government, not content with maintaining these ini¬ 
quitous laws, which were of Hindu and Mahommedan origin, did 
itself issue orders which had a very unjust and offensive bearing 
on natives who embraced Christianity. By the judicial regula¬ 
tions, Moonsifs, a class of native judges of great power and re¬ 
sponsibility, and also the Vakeels, or bar of the courts, were 
required to be of the Hindu or Mahommedan religion, thus prac¬ 
tically excluding Christian natives from some of the most import¬ 
ant and lucrative professions which were open to native talent 
and industry. In the army, though there was no positive lav/ 
affecting Christian converts, yet the prevailing rule was that 
Pariars should not bo enlisted even for the ranks; and under 
the name of Pariar the Christian native was classed, from whatever 

1 Observations on the Hindu and Mahommedan Laws of Inheritance afl affect;ng con¬ 
verts to Christianity in India, p. 1.—Calcutta Missionary Horald, July iiS2?. 
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class ho mar have sprung. It was a further rule that the Pai’iar 
was not eligible.for promotion; and henoe, though Christian, na¬ 
tives were enlisted as drummers, fifers, and farriers, yet they were 
excluded from all promotion on the ground of their being Chris¬ 
tians, thus affixing a mark of ignominy on Christianity in common 
with all other causes which excluded the natives from the pale of 
their own religion. 1 

The disabilities under which converts to Christianity laboured 
could not fail to engage the attention of the friends of missions; 
but it was long before a remedy was provided for them. 

In 1832, Lord William Bentinck passed a regulation, that “ in 
any civil suit where the parties were of different religious per¬ 
suasions, the laws of the Hindus, Mahommedans, or other religions, 
should not be permitted to operate to deprive such party or 
parties of any property to which, but for the operation of such 
laws, they would have been entitled,” This regulation, however, 
did not extend beyond the presidency of Fort-William. Even 
Calcutta, which was under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
as well as the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, still remained 
subject to the old Hindu and Mahommedan laws, 2 Shortly before 
tins, a regulation also passed the Council, opening to native 
Christians all offices of government hitherto held exclusively by 
Hindus and Mahommedans; and it is worthy of notice that the 
Chumlrika newspaper, the high Hindu organ; applauded this 
act making no distinction in the distribution of the offices of 
government, but leaving them open to Christians equally as to 
others, an instance of liberality which could have been little 
expected. 3 

In April 1S50, the Earl of Dalhousio, the Governor-General in 
Council, passed an act extending, the principle of Lord William 
Bontinck’s regulation throughout the territories subject to the 
government of the East India Company. It waa now enacted, 
that “so much of any law or usage in force within the British 
territories as inflicts on any.person forfeiture of rights or pro¬ 
perty, or may be held in any way to impair or affect any right 

iy 

1 Debilities of the Christian Natives m the British Possesrions in India, London 
1S80, p 19, 

s Sum. Orient. Christ* Speet yol 11 p, 2Q4, 

s Period, Accounts of Serumpore H im. voh i, pp f £>13, 690, 



of inheritance by reason of his or hoc renouncing or having been 
excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived 
of caste, shall cease to be enforced as law m the courts of the East 
India Company, and in the courts established by Koyal Charter 
within, the said territories,” 

By this simple, brief, and emphatic sentence, the charter of 
religious liberty was established in India, and universal toleration 
became, for the first time from immemorial ages, the law for 
upwards of a hundred millions of people, from Cape Comorin in 
the south, to the defiles of Afghanistan in the north, and from 
the interminable forests of the Brahmaputra in the east, to the 
sterile solitudes beyond the Indus ‘m the west. 

Though the government sought to establish nothing more than 
the simplest principles of religious liberty, yet the measures 
which it adopted with this view called forth great opposition 
from a portion of the Hindu community, both in Calcutta and 
Madras. Memorials were addressed by them to the Governor- 
General in Council, and when these failed a petition was sent 
from Calcutta to the Court of Directors, and a Mr Leith, formerly 
a barrister in the Supreme Courts in that city, was employed to 
advocate their cause, not only before them, but also, if' necessary, 
before the British Parliament. On their part all this was not 
unnatural; but that an Englishman could be found to undertake 
a cause at once so bad and so hopeless, might well excite surprise, 
had we not previous examples of the sacrifice of truth, justice, 
honour, religion, and humanity to the lust of gold. 1 

3 Subl Orient Christ. Speck Wl ii. pp* 174, 204, 276* 

la a circular adtlre^etl by tho committee of Hindu gentlemen in Calcutta to their 
countrymen, with a 'view of raising a subscription for bearing the expenses of tlm 
appeal to England* wo find the following statements u If thin pernicious law con tinue 
in force, it would be impossible to describe the misfortunes which would befall our 
country and the Hindu population, Those persons who, far from embracing Christianity* 
cannot now even speak favourably of it for fear of losing their patrimony, will then easily, 
fearlessly, and with smiling faces, go to church to to baptized* % -e* f tu be initiated in 
Christian doctrine- In this age, religious awe or shame hm been well-nigh eradicated 
from kite popular mind. No motive of a spiritual nature, such m religious awe or 
fear of the future world, can restrain tta renouncement of our religion* Add to this 
the delusive snares which the tender-hearted missionaries have spread like so many 
hunters in ambush. Under these eironn&fcamjes, if there were no consideration of 
temporal profit or toss in the way as a restraint, then the tire of Christianity would by 
this time be kindled in every house, and, without doubt,, reduce to adies the Hindu 
religion and the temporal welfare of the Hindus, We now bear of two or four boys 
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This law was found to be of moro oxteoaiye application than was 
perhaps at first anticipated. In its letter, it might appear to re¬ 
fer simply to the rights of property, strictly bo called, but accord¬ 
ing to its spirit, it was extended to the relations of social life. 
It was not long before a case was brought before a magistrate, 
in which the relations sought to separate a native convert from 
hia wife, she being at the same time anxious to part from. him. 
By the Hindu laws, such a separation was provided for and sanc¬ 
tioned, but the magistrate decided, that by the recent enactment 
such a separation was illegal, and that a convert possessed as 
much right to his wife as before Ids conversion. Thus it was 
affirmed, that according to the new law of India, eon version to 
another religion did not interrupt or destroy any civil right or 
obligation. 1 

It is impossible not to be struck with the great improvement 
winch has taken place within the last quarter of a century in the 
government of India. The dread of giving offence to the natives 
was long the ruling principle of its policy, with both the direc¬ 
tors in bug [and and the authorities in that country. The opin¬ 
ions of the Hindus however absurd, their prejudices however per- 

Wing amiualiy converted to Cbrietianity. Persons ‘will henceforward begin to be converted 
every month ant! every “week, and eventually every day, Tlie religions rites, ceremonies, 
customs, manners, &e, of Uia Hindus will be at once abolished, and the Christian 
religion be speedily prevalent. There will be no happiness in one's family. Nothing 
vdM bo heard anywhere but lamentations md cries, The father will jtigii for the son, 
the brother for the brother, the friend for the friend, the wife for the husband, aiui 
wander about like one who cries m the wilderness, The four ctmiinhi points will he 
filled with hewailmpd' ft la whatever aspect you view the dost motive law which hm 
been lately promulgated, you will see that the preservation of the Hindu religion is 
impossible. To reboot on our calamity, thus brought about; would drive ue road/* 
CaL Christ. Qbser k voL xlx, p. 502. 

Those lamentations are no doubt characterised by the exaggeration so usual In the 
Oriental style of writing. The more bigoted Hindus put forth similar wailings on 
occasion of tie abolition of SutL There might not be much earnestness in them (the 
Hindu mind ,<e«ns scarcely capable of earnestness). bm there was probably sincerity. 
Many will, probably attach much more importance to the sentiments here expressed 
than the / deserve; they will regard them m a proof that the act referred to will prove 
the death-blow of Htndui&m ; but though it is a most important measure, and -will remove 
out of the way a powerful obstacle to the profession of Christianity, Hinduism |a tee 
strongly entrenched m the country and in the minds of the people to be overthrown by 
the more, removal of disabilities following the renunciation of it. It is not an unin» 
etructive fact, that the idea of toleration was long as alarming to great and good men 
in our own country, as It now ta to the Hindus of India. 

1 Rapt Miss, Her, 1S61, p, 13a. 
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melons, their' practices however cruel or immoral, were on no 
account to bo interfered with. Wide-spread disaffection, insurrec¬ 
tion, the overthrow of the British power and the loss of our In¬ 
dian empire, were the predicted results of such interference. But 
ri bolder and more enlightened policy has been adopted of late 
years, and even the directors in England, after maintaining a 
long struggle in support of' crying evils, were forded to yield to 
the public voice on behalf of justice and humanity, and now ap¬ 
pear disposed, perhaps from stern necessity, to promote measures 
of improvement. We doubt not there are still many and great 
evils which call for reform, anti we trust that reform will go on 
until many of these evils shall be remedied, and an extensive 
amelioration effected in the political, social, and moral condition 
of the people. 

"With regard to the success of missions in India, it is now gene¬ 
rally admitted that it is not great; that it bears but small pro¬ 
portion to the amount of instrumentality which lias been em¬ 
ployed, and falls far short of the expectations which were pro¬ 
spectively, and have been commonly, entertained of it. 

In 1852, the number of communicants or church members 
connected with the various missions throughout India and Ceylon, 
amounted to about 21,299. 1 

Of the general character of the converts, we wish we could 


* The friends of minions are deeply indebted to the Rev. Mr M ni leas > of Calcutta,, 
for tbo labour and cure with which he bm collected the ° dtatiaties of Missions in India 
and. Ceylon,” In & tilting the above number of church members, tvv have partly followed 
his valuable “ Revi&od frtatisiiea/' md partly the Reports of our prmoipal misBmaiy 
societies* for 1863, which bring them down to a somewhat later date. The following! 
according to. these authorities, were the cumbers connected with different societies :~ 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
hi Foreign rafts, ► 

Baptist UlMoWif, Society* 

London M hraionary Society, 

Ghnrch Missionary Society, 

Methodist Missionary Society, * 

General Baptist Missionary Society, 

Welsh Foreign Missionary Societys , 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, . 


5,*25 
1,656 
3,398 
MS 2 

2,137 

295 

2 $ 


Revised Statistics, it, 28. 

Hep . JO apt. Mins. SOC , 1353, pp. Sfy 58. 

Rep, Miss, Soo. 19S1-1S53, S-tat. jB 2D* 
Proceed. Ch. lift, Soc. 1B53, pp, 78, HD, 
132, 142. 

Rep. Moth. Mins, Son. 18b3, p I1&. 

Itep- Gen, B&pt, Mlsa, Sac. 1653, pjjy, 5, 20, 
m f 37. 

3tai. p. II. 


17 Stat, pp. 8,15, IS! 


Carry forward* 


16,733 
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speak favourably, but if must be acknowledged, that even in those 
missions in.-which considerable care is exercised, in the admission 
of persons to baptism, it was for the most' pari very imperfect. 
Of the sincerity of many who professed Christianity, there was 
room to doubt; but even, those ,who, it was hoped, were truly 
converted, laboured under many and great defects. We arc apt 
to imagine, -that persons who have been brought out of the dark¬ 
ness of paganism into the marvellous light of the gospel- will be 
distinguished for their.piety and zeal; that, with strong convic- 


Brought forward* 16,738 

General AMomhly of the Free Churub* * 153 


General A ^eitihly of the Irish Fmbyte* 
rlon Church, . ... . ► 6 

German Missionary Society, * * TO 

Lu t Uersn Misslonary .Society* hr Ipstc* *. . 2,1 

GosmerVM'tadUmary Sodt?ty, Berlin* . 61 

American Board for .Foreign Missions,- , M0 

Am ori c an F res'by t crion Board for F ore! go 

Missions,. - ^56 

American Baptist Missionary Union* * 4G 

American Free Will Baptiste* . . 33 , 

■ . ■’ ''.ffW 

American Lutheran Evangelical Mission¬ 
ary Society,.?0 

Sunclrlea* ...... 64 

21 , 20 ft 


Stat. ,pp. 8* 13,—Sum. Or, Spect. 1854, pp, 
H* 23.—Fre<5 Oh, liec. vol f iv. m &) 
p. 234. 

Stat p. 15. 

Sum. Orient. Ch, Spect. 1853, p, 81. 

Arocr. MtSifei Her. vol* Ip. 2ft, 

Stat. pp, BO* 12. 

stat. p. 14.—Rep, Board* 185$* pp, 103*, 304* 
10 G t 113. 

Itftp. Proa. Board For. Mm. 1858, p, 67. 

Stat pp. 7, M, 

Rep. Gen* £apt* Wm. Soe, 1852 * p, 87 .—* 
IMd. 1853; p. 56, 

Sum. Orient. Christ. Spect, 1853, p. 32- ’ 
Stat. pp, 7* 1% 24, 


Mr Mullam gives 18*410 m the number of church members at the be^mrnhg of, 
1H5% hut it must not ho supposed da at there had been ait increase of near 3000 between 
that date and the time to which they are brought down by our other authorities. There 
would, we have no doubt, be some increase* hut the difference probably arises chiefly 
from some diversity In the returns themselves, Of ihltf we have a marked example in 
the Lutheran Miashmitry Society, Leipsie, the number, of communicants, Including 
Europeans, connected with which we have t^ken from the Amencan MLmmavy 
Jlemld for January 1851, p.*S0* where they are^etaWbaa lining ^acomdiDg to theiflfot 
Iteport/’ ' - ■ 

Mr Muffens has a column in his tables for u Native CUiriatiwDgj’ 1 as ho calls them, 
and the total number whom he dosses tinder this designation' amounts to 112^91, Of 
the sense m which he mm it, he gives the following explanation The term Native 
Cfmttiimt includes the whole body of natives who* by breaking their caste, liitYe'sepa^ 
rated themselves from their fellow*idolaters, and are now placed under regular Ohm 
Uaii instruction and. influence* So far as they have any religion, it Is the petition of the * 
Bible, Some of this numerous class are the unbupiitfetl children of Christian parents; 
others areiuub&ptbsed adults who have biolcen caste ; others have been baptized, but 
have not entered the body of communicants, All* however* arc under regular Qnbtian 
instruction/* Under Mils appellation* we prosumo* are also included aU baptized chi i- 
dren* who of themselves will form a pretty numerous body, Notwithstanding MV fljl- 
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tions of thoir sinfulness as men and as heathens, they will possess 
more love to the Saviour, more devotedness to His service, more 
compassion for the souls ot their countrymen, more humility, more 
tenderness of conscience, perhaps more spirituality and heavenly- 
miodedness, than converts in Christian countries; hut a little 
reflection on their previous character and condition, and on their 
present circumstances, trained up in familiarity with and habits of 
sin from their infancy, living in the midst of the heathen, breath¬ 
ing a polluted moral atmosphere, surrounded by numerous and 

lens’ explanation, we cannot but regret his employing such an appellation, as feeing cal- 
cuUt:-d, though unintentionally bn his part, to mislead. The general Summary of his 
statistics has been extensively published both in England and America, but without his 
danatiojiB as to the details; and multitudes, looking simply at the statement of 
112,191 native Christiana, cannot fail to have been ted to form a very exaggerated idea 
of the suceeaa of missions in India, 

Mr Mittens has a table in which lie classifies the general results of the returns made 
to him according to the presidencies. The following are the results as h the two classes 
of which we hare been speaking 


P residencies 

Number of Member*. 

Native Christians. 

Bengal 

3*500 

j 14,778 

Agra* 

m 

2,032 

Bombay, 

289 

744 

Madras* 

10,662 

76,591 

Ceylon, 

3,281 

18,0-16 

Total, 

18,410 

112,101 


It will be seen from this table* that the numbers of both clashes are by far the largest 
in the Madras presidency. 

In the south of India* Hinduism appears to have much lees hold of the people than 
-m other pad a of t lie country; at least* they arc greatly more ready to renounce it* and 
to submit to Christian instruction* This is seen, not only hi the millions of the Prop®* 
gafcion Sr^tefcy* md of the Church Missionary Society in Tinncvelly, but in these of the 
American Board in Madura* of the London Society in Travancure, and of the Weaknm 
Missionary Society* It was here* too* that the Homan Catholics in former times had 
their chief triumphs, if triumphs they may lo called, 

Of those whom he designates Native Christiana* no fewur than 94*047 were connected 
\rith thuja four Societies* the greater part of whom were in the south of India, 
namely*— 

Society ibr tiia Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 38*737 
Church Missionary Society* , , p 25/198 

London Missionary Society, . , . # 29 414 

Wesleyan Missionary Society, * 9^93 


leaving for all other jp^ierioa throughout the whole of India, 18, ML 


94*047 
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powerful temptations, often, as yot, with a very imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Divine truth, and very imperfect religious advantages, 
and with few or no standards of spiritual excellence before them, 
might satisfy us of the fallacy of such expectations. 

The native Christians, as a body, are in fact far inferior, not 
only in knowledge, bat in the general exhibition of Christian: 
character, to the members of well-ordered churches in this coun¬ 
try. and will probably remain so for a long period, whatever may 
be the zeal and labour bestowed upon them. With some excep¬ 
tions, they wore sadly defective in their conviction of and sor¬ 
row for sin, and in their sense of the extent and spirituality of the 
law of God; they shewed no great desire to increase In knowledge 
and holiness, manifested much deadness and indifference to-Divine 
things, a lamentable want of love and zeal irt the cause of Christ, 
and. little concern for the salvation of their countrymen. They 
were very defective in energy, steadfastness, and consistency of 
character. There were among the baptized many and grievous 
departures from the path of rectitude. Some turned out deceivers, 
others fell away ; but yet many adhered to their Christian pro¬ 
fession through life, manifested the transforming power of the 
gospel on their hearts, and desired to “ walk in all the command¬ 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.’’ 1 

It further appears from Mr Mullens' Statwties, that at the commencement of 1852, 
there wore -htfoon ring throughout India and Ceylon, 

443 nm&ionaneSj 

of whom wefre ordained natives, 

together with 693 native catechists* 

These agents resided at .313 missionary stations, 

maintained 1,347 vernacular day-schools, 
containing 47 } 504 boys, 
together with 93 boarding-acbools* 
containing 2,414 Christian boys* 

They also sniperintended 123 superior English day- schools, 
in which were educated 14,562 boys and young men,. 

Female education embraced 347 day-schools for girls, 
containing 11,519 scholars; 

but more hopes were entertained of its: 102 boarding-schools^ 

containing 2,779 Christian girls*— $lati&ti£8 f p* 6 * 

These statistics are interesting, but to enable us properly to estimate their value , we 
would require p have much further information in regard to the various details, 

1 Mrs WiUtm s Memoir, p. 224,—Calcutta Christ Cheer, Vol* vii, pp, 394, 308 } fdl* 
xvL p, 870; voL xvii* p* 323.*—Life of Bov. John Mao jonald^324, — Sum*.Orient. 
Christ* Spect. vol. i, p. 426, — Bayers'a Letters, p.‘233* — Amor Miss* iter. yol. xl. 







Tire singular power of: habit has been often noticed. Its con¬ 
stant tendency is to a repetition of the same or similar acts; and 
when this tendency is fully established, it is very difficult to neu¬ 
tralise or overcome it. This is a principle which is well under* 
stood, But the tendency of old habits to revive, long after they 
appeared to be wholly abandoned, and that even in persons who 
may after all be true Christians, has been less observed. Under the 
influence of their first convictions of their sinfulness and danger, 
or of their early feelings of love and gratitude to the Saviour, 
the old sinful habits of converts may not only be forsaken, but 
appear to be rooted up. But after the strength and freshness of 
their first impressions have passed away, and the mind has re¬ 
turned to its ordinary state of calm, it is astonishing how often 
the tendency to some of the predominant habits of the old man 
begins to revive. In India we have frequent mournful examples 
Jimong the native Christians of what has now been stated. After 
some time they are exceedingly apt to relapse into various old 
sinful habits, such as lying, deceit, dishonesty, covetousness, 
intemperance in the use of noxious drugs, and especially the sin 
of uncleanness, which perhaps more than any other commits sad 
havoc among Hindu converts. 1 

1 Mm Hee, Free Church, voL u. p. £>03. 

These faety will erurpme and disappoint m leas if we call to iulnd many of the state- 
meats which occur in the Epistles of Paul, and other parts of the New Testament, 
*' c Our Christians in India/' says Mr lenpolt, one of the Church missionaries*; “ resemble, 
in some measure, the ftret Christians, though perhaps the majority of them would 
aeftTOtly suffer a man to have his father's with, as the Corinthian Church did, without 
'0p tomioiinicating him. Still we have to use the same language in addressing them 
which the apostles used in addressing their congregations, * Put away lying j speak 
every man truth with his neighbour/ * Let him that stole, steal no more/ 1 Let no 
corrupt .rommunieation proceed out of your mouth/ 1 ' &c« —Lenpoltfa liecoUeUions of 
an Indian Missionary t p* 144, But though we find statements in the apostolic writ¬ 
ings which shew evils in the first churches similar to those which we find in churches 
gathered from among the heathen in modern times, the general tenor of the apostolical 
epistles indicates a degree of piety in them which m rarely to be met with in our day. 
Where are the churches to be found, whether in Christian or in heathen lands, to 
which an inspired wri ter could address such epistles m those to the Homans, the JBplie- 
slans, or the Philippians % 

With regard hi the comparative character of converts in Christian and in heathen 
lands, we cannot forbear here quoting some observations by Mr Buyers, of the Loudon 
Missionary Society, in hm excellent Lett rs m India* u The character of British 
ChrktUuiR is not the product of one age. It has been the growth of many ages, and of 
iimay and long continued external influences, as well aa of the converting powere of 
the Divine Word and Spirit, When Lite gospel comes with power to a man's heart In 
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catechists or assistants were employed to a considerable 

extent in the missions in India. Some were licensed as preachers, 

‘ # * 

and some were ordained to the ministry. Among them there were 
men of excellent Christian character, who 'manifested much zeal 
and activity in labouring among their tiountrynjen, and studied to 
“ approve themselves unto God as workmen who needed not to 
be ashamed;” yet these were not numinous. It is matter of 
deep regret that the character of the great body of them, like 
that of Christian natives in general, was marked by striking .de¬ 
fects and blemishes. To say that they were dependent on their 
European teachers, and could not manage alone, is stating but 
part of the truth. They wanted energy, manifested little hearty 
devotion to the work, and seldom worked well except under the 
most vigilant superintendence. It is a mournful fact, too, that 
some of the most grievous falls into sin were among the native 
assistants. Until, however, the character of the native churches 
is improved, we can scarcely expect an .improved race of native 
agents. The one are the nursery of the other. But though the 
native preachers can seldom be left alone, yet when diligently 
instructed and vigilantly superintended they form valuable agents 
in propagating the gospel in India. The importance of raising 
up an able and faithful native agency is strongly felt* by the, 

our native land, it no cl<yul»t often finds him deeply depraved and degraded. Still, 
howfevor, he has many thoughts and fed mgs of a Christian nature, &ud a conscience 
formed and enlightened to 3 great extent by those countless forms of Christian moral 
influence, by which, through a long period of time, the national character hm been 
moulded to Its present form. Hence, even men who have not at first h&d a religious 
education, assume, almost immediately on conversion, all the Modes and coiiristimcke of 
Christian character ; while those, on the other hand, who have been refed on sly educated, 
freqiiently exhibit scarcely any external change of conduct r ; that having been previously 
so much formed on the precepts of Christianity, no great external change was required, 
though they may themselves he conscious of a great alteration for the hotter in the 
general tone and tendency of their feelings and affections. 

“ But with the heathen convert the case is vastly different. His conversion, even 
when sincere, is in a more remarkable maimer f a passing from death to life* 1 X have 
known many instances of conversion among the most careless and abandoned.of the 
English soldiery in India, men neglected from their childhood, and .idly depraved; 
and yet it te astonishing how soon, compared w ith a convert from heathenism, such a tu*o 
throws ofl his irreligious habits of thought and expression, and foils with much 0011 - 
Msfcency into those of pious society. Bn much have the truths of Christianity modi fed 
or Formed the national character and habits, that even the most wicked men among us 
socin more naturally and easily to adopt the full and consistent profession of the gospel 
than even the most regular and respectably behaved among the Hlfelus or M s hblnuins. 
With th&jv, Christianity has to operate hi a more thorough way* HOW-modelling every 
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missionaries generally; and in connexion with many of the mis¬ 
sions, institutions were established with a special view to this 
object.* 

There are few things connected with the conduct of missions 
which involve more important temporal consequences, and are 
embarrassed with greater difficulties, than the right treatment of 
questions affecting the marriage-tie. Here has often to be con¬ 
sidered, not only the simple question of marriage, but other 
related subjects, as polygamy, separation, divorce. When cases 
of this kind occur, there is often found a want of any well under¬ 
stood and generally received principles; and the consequence is, 
that they are often settled in a, rash and injurious manner, dis¬ 
turbing the gravest and most sacred relations which obtain among 
mankind. Wo cannot, therefore, but view with satisfaction any 
attempt to lay down well-considered principles on the subject, so 
far as these can.be ascertained from Scripture and sound reason. 

In 1834, the Conferonee of Missionaries of various denomina¬ 
tions in Calcutta, including those of the Baptist, the London, 
and the Church Missionary Societies, of the Church of Scotland, 
and of tho American Presbyterian Board, after having had the 
whole subject frequently under discussion, and after much and 
serious deliberation, unanimously agreed on the following pro- 

mode of thought, speech, and action, destroying almost every idea on a vast variety of 
subjects that previously existed, and imparting new ones in their place, so bh to make 
the man, intellectually as welt as morally, r a new creature/ Now, that a mm*B whole 
mental ?itracture, formed out of a vast conglomeration of all the accumulation® of years, 
drawn from the traditions of his fathers, and nil tho converse of his contemporaries, 
should be swept away, and a new and complete edifice at once erected in its place /' 
that one rf t® whom every strict moral principle or restraint Is entirely a now tiling, 
should become at one® a model of every virtue, as soon as his eyes have been a little 
opened, by hiring the Word, of CM, and believing its first principles, is not aecor cling 
to the ordinary course of divine operation on the minds of men,” '* The eases of converts 
are not cases of euro, but merely of convalescence ; and in such a state of society as k to 
be found in India, there is a virulence of moral disease which it does not seem possible 
to eradicate for the present, by anything like -ordinary means/'—Buy era's filters, pp t 
287 , 240 , 

These observation® in regard to the Christian natives of India need not be confined 
to Hindu converts. They are applicable, we fear, in a greater or less degree to con¬ 
verts from among the heathen in all parts of tho world* tV H would he easy, wore 
it necessary, to shew, both from sacred and ecclesiastical history, that no great 
change was ever suddenly brought about in the moral and religious habits of any 
nation, M 

1 Bum. Orient. Christ- Bpoct, voL i. p, 43d * vot ii p* 60,—Cal, Christ. Qbser. voh 
rib p. 811*— Peareete Memoir, appended to Yatef/e Life, p, 423. 



pomtiora, though there had 'previously been much diversity of 
sentiment among them on various points. 1 

“ 1. It is in accordance with the spirit ot' the Bible, mtii; the 
practice of the Protestant Church, to consider the State as the 
proper fountain of legislation in all civil questions affecting mar¬ 
riage and divorce. .V'-, 

IL The Bible being the true standard of morals, ought to be 
consulted in everything which it contains on the subjects of mar¬ 
riage and divorce, and nothing determined evidently contrary to 
its general principles. 

III. Married persons being both Christians should not be di¬ 
vorced for any other cause than adultery. But if one of the • 
parties bo an unbeliever, and, though not an adulterer, wilfully . 
depart from and desert the other, a divorce may be properly sqeU 
for. 

They were of opinion, however, that such liberty is allowabfe 
oniy in extreme cases, and whore all known means of reconcile!- . 
tion, after a trial of not less than one year, have failed, 

IV". Heathen or Mahommedan marriages and divorces, recog¬ 
nised by the laws of the country, are to be held valid. 

.But it is strongly recommended, that if either party before 
conversion, have put away the other on slight grounds, the di¬ 
vorced party should, in all practicable and desirable cases, be 
taken back again. 

V. If a convert, before becoming a Christian, has married more 
wives than one, in accordance with the practice of the Jewish and 
primitive Christian Churches, he shall be permitted to keep them 
all; but such a person is not eligible to any office in the Church, 
In no other case is polygamy to' be tolerated among Christians/ 1 3 
It is not unworthy of mention that the Moravians, at least in 
the Danish West India Islands, and the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampur, took precisely the same view of some of these ques¬ 
tions as the Calcutta missionaries. 3 

i It ftppfl&rB that one, or rather two, dissented, hut it was on point.*! ot minor import- 
mo& There were twenty or more who adopted the propositus without any exception. 

— Cal. Christ. Qb&er* vol. iv. pp. 22, 303, 
u OaL Christ, Obscr, vol iv. p. 22. 
a Sec Tel- i. p, 248 ; vol, ii. p, 20* 

Tim Calcutta missionaries, a fe \v years afterwards, reviewed tlienc propositions, arid 
published them in a form more speeiiio&Hy applicable to India, entering at the s&bexo 



We have frequently bad occasion to refer to the employment of 
the press by missionaries for printing' the Holy Scriptures and 
other works in the languages of India ■ but this powerful engine 
was now also in extensive use among the natives. It was about 
18X4 that the first experiment was made by a native of publish¬ 
ing a work in Bengal for sale among his countrymen. It was 
published in Calcutta by Gunga Kish ore (his name deserves to be 
preserved), formerly a compositor at Seram pm 1 , so that native 
pointing can be. traced directly to the missionary press. There 
are now native presses not only in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay-, 
but in others of the chief cities of India, as Benares, Lucknow, Agra, 
Dei hi, and Lai i ore, at which books and newspapers are printed. 
Some of the books were worse than trasli; but some also were 
works of great utility. The newspaper and periodical press con¬ 
tained, letters and discussions oil all manner of subjects, particu¬ 
larly in defence of Hinduism, Mahommedanism, a,ad Par schism, 
according to the party interest on behalf of which they were es¬ 
tablished. Most of them were exceedingly hostile to Christianity 
and to missionaries, abusing thorn at no allowance; yet some of 
them were open to free discussion on religious subjects, and ad¬ 
mitted papers on both sides of the question. Some of them advo¬ 
cated liberal and enlightened opinions on many subjects, as the 
education of females, the marriage of widows, the eating of animal 
food, the punishment of Brahmans for crimes committed by them, 
liberty to Hindus to change their religion; and at the same time 
reproved corruption and vice. Some attacked Hinduism itself, 
and exposed its. absurdities and wickedness in no measured terms. 
Others, however, were the strenuous advocates of Hinduism, 
maintained it in all its grossness, and set themselves in violent 
opposition to the various improvements which the government 

time into considerably minute details in regard to some points, particularly as to dcaev- 
t im or Christ. Ohxer* voL x. p, 22-1; vol. xh pp, £00, 520 > On the hub- 

jeot of polygamy, the deliverance which they then gave was even more decided than i r 
•theoriginal propositions: **The meeting were unani?nomly of opinion thufc although 
polygamy Is one of the greatest evils* md is never to be tolerated in a Christian commu¬ 
nity it can be regulated by the law of the gospel, yet in the case of polygamy 
antecedently to con version the husband is bound to retain and provide for all his wives 
mvk, unless they choose to take advantage of their own law,” This last clause refers 
to the renunciation of Hinduism or Mahom medanism by either of the married parties, 
being regarded by both Hindus amt M;tkon\utedans as involving divorce*— Ibid. voL zh 
p, 401 * Sec Affexmx, No* Y,—Of Polvoamv* 
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has of late years introduced into the country. It is gratifying 
to be able to add that many of them were conducted with very 
considerable ability, and in a very good spirit and temper,- 1 

The works of some of the deistieal writers of Europe were 
greatly read by many of the educated classes in India, particu¬ 
larly those of Hume and Paine, These were the armoury from 
which Hindu writers furnished themselves with weapons tor at¬ 
tacking Christianity. Several hundred copies of Paine’s Ag& of 
Reason were imported into Calcutta from America, and the Indian 
market was also inundated with obscene French prints. 2 

In no part of India did the hostility to Christianity take eo de¬ 
termined and systematic a form as in Madras. There, an anti- 
missionary society was organized among the natives. It employed 
a press in printing tracts and a, newspaper, which were widely 
distributed; it established several opposition free schools; it had, 
for a long time, regular lectures, twiee-a-week, at its head-quar¬ 
ters, in one of the principal streets of the town, in defence of 
Hinduism, and in ridicule of Christianity. The principal speaker 

1 Long's. Handbook of Bengal Missions, p. 353.—Period, Accounts of Semin pore Mis>- 
filons, vol, I. pp. 358, 603; vol. ii. p. 228.— 1 Cal. Christ. Obiter. vol. i. p. 210; vol. *jar. 
p. 339.—Orient. Christ. Spec*. Vol. iv. p, 127.—Sum. Orient. Christ. Sped,, vol. i. pp. 
183, 217, 293,322, 114, 507; vol, ii. p. 132.— Report of General Cornu it tee of Public 
Instruction, 1838-39, p. 37.—(Amer.) Mias, Her. vol. xm. p. 83 ; vol. xli. p. SQ .i vol. 
xW\. p. 21.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1847, p. 129,—Mias, Roe. Free Church, vol, iii. 
p. 416. 

a (Bapfc.) Miss. Her. 1833, p. 38,—Long’s Handbook, p. 32, 

In 1845, a work issued from the Calcutta press, entitled '* General Reflection;’ on 
Christianity, containing a Brief and Philosophical Exposition of the folly of believing '.ft 
the Bivine Origin of Christianity, and relying on it for human salvation. By Coltyeon- 
met Desa, President of the Calcutta Phrenological Society." The an A or professes to 
account for the miracles of Christ by the laws of phrenology.—Long's Haw!hook of 
Bengal Missions, p. 32, 

A series of infidel tracts, containing vehement attacks on Christianity, vM also com¬ 
menced in Calcutta, and a monthly periodical filled with extract;) trom the infidel 
writers of Europe. As tho acquaintance of the Hindus with the subject of Christianity 
was chiefly “ through the medium, of its advocates, ’’ it was thought " exceedingly desir¬ 
able that they should he made aware of what is said against it, by eminent men bom 
and educated in countries where the religion of Jesus is found to form the national 
faith.” -~{Iiapi.) Mitt. Her. 1852, p. 183. 

These attacks on Christianity were not confined to the Hindus, The following is the 
title of a late Mahommedan work : “ Proofs of Corruptions in the Christian Biblo til 
Persian ; to which is appended the Theology of the Christians in Ordu. By a Mahom- 
medan. Hyderabad, 1267 A. H,, 1851 A. This work professed to he a reply to 
Mr Pfander’p Balance of Truth, and Dr Wilson’s fUfnlahon of Mahontmedmism,— 
Svift, Orient. Christ. Spent . rol. ii. p. 812. 



was formerly employed by Mr Winslow, one of the American 
missionaries, as a schoolmaster, and was well acquainted with the 
Scriptures. He had no belief in Hinduism, and joined the party 
merely for the sake of pay and distinction. It also sent out 
agents into the country with a. view to the promotion of the ob¬ 
jects which it had in view, and excited opposition to the gospel in 
various places. There was a public meeting in Madras, at which, 
in the building where it was convened, and in the streets adjacent, 
there were probably 8000 people assembled. Several resolutions 
were pas,sod, asserting that the government had violated its 
neutrality in respect of religion, by encouraging tho efforts of 
11 donaries, and in favouring Christians, especially in the Court of 
Appeal, in the case of the Tirmevclly riots, 1 and in removing one 
of the judges of that court, because he would not concur in tho 
sentence of tho district court against tho Hindus concerned in that 
outbreak. They addressed a memorial to the Court of Directors 
in reference to these matters, and obtained, it is said, two thousand 
signatures on tho spot,” 2 * 

To converts, the Hindus, in an especial manner, manifested 
their hostility. “ The feeling of abhorrence towards all who em¬ 
brace Christianity,” says the Friend of India, “ is almost 
incredibly intense in the Hindu community, and it burns with 
equal vehemence in the breast of the orthodox and the liberal; 
of the man who lives according to tho ritual of the Hindu Shastras, 
and of him who eats beef-steaks and drinks champagne at Wil¬ 
son’s : of those who believe the fable of the earth resting on a 
tortoise, and of those who have gone through the whole circle of 
European science.” ^ “ There is no family, orthodox or liberal, 

however rich, respectable, or exalted, which would not consider it 
an infinitely greater calamity for any of its members to embrace 
Christianity, than for him to be transported for the most detest¬ 
able and degrading felonies.” 4 In many cases, the Hindus 
exercised great cruelty to converts. Sometimes they even at¬ 
tempted their lives. Though apparently mild and gentle, they 

1 Seo vol in p. 342, 

a (Amer,) Mbs. Her. vol xHi. p. 131; vdL xliii. .pp* 60^ 2B0j 3S0; vol. xliY. p* GI. 
—Hep. Board For* Mbs. 1847, p, 148, 

a Friend of India, in Hum, Orient. Christ. Spect. vol, vh p. 175. 

4 Ibid, in Evan , Mag. 1850, p. 554, 
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are a bigoted and merciless race; yet In tierce ness and malice, 
the Mahommet!aria’ far exceed them*' 

, v rV. v ■; V- ; ) Y:"' ’ ; ' • V/A . --M ■;]•;/ V.,'; kiraf fc.-YJY’. . h V’ t ‘ !i 


SECT. II.—CHINA. 

To the London Missionary Society belongs the honour of send¬ 
ing the first Protestant mission to China.- The American Board 
for Foreign Missions was the next to look to that great field, 
though not until more than twenty years afterwards. Both of 
these institutions, indeed, only hovered, as it were, over the 
entrance to it, by way of Canton; their operations, in fact, were 
carried on chiefly at a distance, through the medium of the 
Chinese at Malacca, Penang, and, Singapore, in Siam, Java, and 
Borneo. But, on the opening of certain ports in China to the 
trade of foreigners, the missionaries in these parts removed, for 
the most part, thither; and a number of others were sent out by 
both these Societies to reinforce them, and to establish new sta¬ 
tions. N ow, also, some of the other principal Missionary Societies 
in England, on the Continent of Europe, and in America, and some 
likewise of less note, turned their eyes to this vast empire, and 
sent thither a number of missionaries. They were not, however, 
at liberty to occupy any paid of the country they chose, but were 
obliged to settle, for the most part, in Hong-kong, and at the five 
free ports, Canton, Amoy, Fuh-Chau-fu, Eing-po, and Shang¬ 
hai, a circumstance of considerable disadvantage, in consequence 
of the variety of denominations who were thus brought together 
in the same places. 3 

i JWisa. Reg. 1334, p. 314. 

3 lie following are the Societies which established melons in Chinn, and the date of 
their commeueetncEt:— 

English, 

1807, London Missionary Society* 

1844* Church Missionary Society* 

1845, General Baptist Missionary Society. 

184-. Presbyterian Church in England, holding the principles of the Preo 
Clmreh of Scotland. 

1852. Methodist Missionary Society. 

1S5-. Chinese Evangelization Society. 

CoiilmeuUtL 

1846. Ithenidli Missionary Society, 

,1847. Germ&u Missionary Society* 
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IIou^-Kong, thopgh it possessed important advantages as a 



of 'the lowest'dregs of native society, who flocked to the British. 


did ..riot choose to incur the odium which attached to any. 


184#i Swedish Missionary Society. ^ 

ISofh Berlin MiaBiowy Union Tor China* J 



* 1833* American B&ptist Misaifruafy Union, 

1842, American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Miesdmis. 

1845. American Episcopal Boa rd of Minion a, 

1847- Methodist Missionary Society, North, 

Methodist Missionary Society, South, 

1847- Board of Foreign Mi&si ons of tho Southern Baptist Convention, 

Seventh-Day Baptist JByaSonaKy Society, 

In eiiumaratnig the instrumentality at. work in China, we should not, perhaps, over¬ 
look the Rev, Charles Gutdaff whose name hits bo often figiixM before the World, in 
i oimexioxi with Mmriom in that country. He was origin ally sent out by the Nether¬ 
lands Missionary Society in I82C, and proceeded at first to BiouV, a spall island in the 
Eastern Archipelago ; hut he did not remairf Jong the re ,—The NtthsrJamh Mk^ionart/ 
SopUty in 1841, MB, %wu:x me, p, ff. In 1828, ho proceeded to Siam, accompanied by 
Mr Tomlin, a missionary of the London Society [Quart. Chi on. voL iv, p, G5>) ; and, tn. 
1831, ho came to China, hut not in connexion wit}) any particular Society, Reiifij erf an 
erratic disposition, he, within the next two years* made three voyages along the coast of 
China, then compare lively On known, the romance of which lost nothing by ids do- 
gcri prions, He \vm a man of moat laborious habits, w ith a sanguine temperament and 
enthusiastic spirit ; hut his attainments were more various than exact, and obtained for 
him a higher reputation in Europe than in China, where, with the fact before them, 
people were not so apt to ho carried away by the lively imagination which sometimes 
mastered its (nuusr hi mself, Elis career as a missionary was marked by an indefatigable 
activity, but almost, in the same degree, by an injurious want of a weU-reguktfod pluu 
of action, He was very eccentric, find his proceeding* were often almost me^plioaible to 
ordinary men. In short, to use a homely phrase, Ins ndnd wanted ballast. 

On the death of Dr Morrison, in 1884, Mr G f U‘Waff was era ployed by the British 
Superintendent as an interpreter, and he was engaged in the same capacity during th > 
war. Ho afterwards received the appointment of Chinese Secretary to the British 
Plenipotentiary and Superintendent of trade, in which office h dieel. 

For some years before his death, Mr Crutzlaif had ceased to call himself a missionary 
(Sum. QyUtu. Christ. fipecL vol. ii p, 340) ; bat lie still made exe irrious among the 
Chinese villages in Hong’Kong, for the purpose of making known the 
ISxpfaratQpy Vimi , p, 172, 

In 1844, Mr G (itzlvfF formed what ha called Tbe Chinese Christian Union/ 1 The 
object of it was the diffusion of the gospel in China by a native agency ; but ho did not 
possess the qualifications necessary for being the head and director uf aueh an institution. 


. 
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force of arms, and which was a continual eye-sore to their 
national pride. 1 

At Canton, ail foreigners were viewed, with extreme aversion 
and jealousy, particularly the English with whom there had been 
such frequent quarrels, and from whom they bad suffered so 
much in the late war. The populace were perfectly enraged 
against them, and did not hesitate to manifest their hostility, even 
in opposition to the will of the government. In common with, 
other foreigners, missionaries were restricted within very narrow 
limits, and their facilities for labour were few. After some years, 
however, tho hostility of the inhabitants of Canton to foreigners 
was somewhat moderated, and missionaries enjoyed greater liberty 
in carrying on their labours.' J 

At Fuh-Chau-fu, there was also much hostility shown to 
foreigners, but this was checked by the authorities. In the vil¬ 
lages, the missionaries were well received.' 1 

At the other three ports, Amoy, Ning-po, and Shang-hai, the 
Chinese were most friendly. The missionaries held free and un¬ 
restrained intercourse with all classes of the population ; and they 
were treated with kindness and respect by the rulers and the 
'ruled, by rich and. poor, in the heart of the crowded city and in 
the villages in the’ country. In some instances, they were 
honoured with visits from the authorities, and with other tokens 
of civility, and on visiting them in return, they were treated with 
tho utmost respect. 4 

Among the obstacles of missions in China, the difficulty atul the 
poverty of the language were peculiarly formidable. There is 
probably no language in the world so different from all others as 
the Chinese, none that ra acquired by foreigners with so much 
difficulty, and, when attained, employed with so little facility. I he 

Id 1848, the mem hers (i.e., we presume, the baptized) were about 3000, and the native 
preachers 130. It was alleged, that It had at this time preachers in nearly all the pro¬ 
vinces of China. The larger number were spread over K wang-tung and Ivwang-si, and 
the converts were principally gathered from thence. Many of tho preachers however, 
were lamentably wanting in tho hrst elements ot Christian character, and probably 
prfi'd.lshd much deception in tho accounts which they gave ot their labours and success. 
—Chvnete Missionary (Hwne.r, p. 34. 

i Smith’s Exploratory Visit to the Consular Cities of China, p. 50r. 

3 Smith's Exploratory Visit, pip, 4, 85, 09, 495.—(Amor.) Miss, Her, vol. xliii. p. 23. 

a (Amer.) Miss. Her. vol. xlvii. p. 128. 

« Smith’s Exploratory Visit, pp. 286, 418, 420, 472, 190, 495, 523. 
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written, and the spoken languages have Jbotli to be acquired ; each 
has its jTeeuliar difficulties; and the acquisition ’ the one affords 
only iraperfect aids in acquis-rig-- the other, The spoken languages 
of China.are attended with very special difficulties, and are found 
to be very poor, when 'acquired. , Even tire best scholars fail to 
master them so as'to speak them fluently and intelligibly, and, 
after years of study, find, themselves still learners.' -The Chinese 
themselves do not understand each other with the ease and pre¬ 
cision with which the French' or'English -do. Chinese words, and 
especially the tones whiplf in effect -eonstituto different words, are 
so similar, that none but nice-and well-trained ears can distin¬ 
guish them,In French or English, it- ftjatters not;ting {Vhethw 
the key. off tone be high or low, sharp-mr grave, nerving or even. 

Chinese you must be right, not only in'the word, but in 
the'precise tone; right Ip the nasals, which are very numerous; 
right in the aspirates, which are se delicate, that persons some¬ 
times discover, after many months’ study, words of everyday use 
hr be aspirated, which they had supposed to be unaspirated, and 
right in'the construction and the idiom; and if yon happen to be 
wrong* in any ouh of these points, you may not be understood. 
The range of sound, too, which the Chinese allow themselves is 
so limited, that in speaking their language ono is cramped on all 
hands. Besides, the dialects and sub-dialects of China are ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. In England, difference of dialect is not 
generally any serious obstacle in the way of,being understood; 
but in China, the slightest differences of pronunciation often affect 
essentially tho sense. Many missionaries appear to acquire the 
Chinese language imperfectly; and, in truth, when we think of 
the difficulties attending the acquisition of it, particularly of the 
spoken language, we can scarcely wonder that this should be the 
case; and yet, it is plain, that unless missionaries do acquire it so 
as to speak it intelligibly and fluently, they cannot be expected to 
make much impression, or do much good by preaching, or other 
oral instruction, 1 

* Mis**. Her. voL xxxvi. p, 2Q(i: yoL xlv, pp. 53, 63, 

Mr PohluaaUj of the American Board, insists, very strongly, on the necessity of atten¬ 
tion to the aspirates and tones, while some oilier missionaries consider t hem as of little 
or tin importance. Ho illustmtea his views by some striking examples. On one - ea- 
sioiij when visit mg a Chinese family, he found tho females in mourning, and leuued, 
upon inquiry, that their grandmother was dead. Horfrous of obtaining information in 
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In August: 1843, mootings wore held at Hong Kong of the 
Missionaries of the London Society, the American Board for 
Koreign Missions, the American Baptist Missionary Union, and 
tho American Presbyterian Board, at which various resolutions 
were adopted, with a view to a thorough revision of the Chinese 
Hew Testament, and to the preparation of a version of the Old 
Testament. The translations of the Bible by Dr Morrison, and 
by Dr Marsh man of Serampur, were now generally admitted to 
be exceedingly imperfect and unsatisfactory. Two other versions 
of the New Testament had since been executed, one by Mr Gkitz- 
laff, the other by Mr Medhurst; and though the last was reckoned 
superior to any of its predecessors, yet the missionaries connected 
with the various bodies wore fully satisfied of tho necessity of a 
thorough revision of the translation of the whole Chinese Scrip¬ 
tures; and at the meeting held at Hong Kong, they made arrange¬ 
ments for this end, laying down the principles on which it should 
be conducted, and dividing the New Testament among the mis¬ 
sionaries at the several stations. A revision of the Now Testa¬ 
ment appears to have been all that was originally intended ; but 
the work turned out to be a new translation. After some time, 
the American Baptist missionaries ceased to take part in it; but 
their place was supplied by others connected with the American 
Episcopal Board of Missions. There arose, however, a contro¬ 
versy among the delegates, who were chiefly employed in the 
translation, as to the terms which should bo employed in render¬ 
ing the words God and Spirit; and several pamphlets were pub- 

regard to the custom of preserving the death so common in China, lie attempted to ask 
them whether til© corpse had been buried ; but he received no answer* except a star© 
of astonishment. On repeating the question, looks of displeasure succeeded those of 
surprise and wonder. And it was only by mutual signs and explanations that lie dis¬ 
covered the unfortunate mistake lie hmi made. Instead of using T4h which mete to 
bury, lie had employed T'di, winch aiguilles to kilL He had therefore repeatedly asked 
these mourners, if they had killed their grant knottier. The mistake arose from Ilia not 
aspiratin[/ the word properly. 

Tho following mistake arose from not giving the proper to a word. lt After study¬ 
ing the language at Amoy several months/' says ha, <tf I aLtempted to preach. In a 
solemn exhortation to the audience, at the close of my discourse l intended to hold up 
tho example of Christ, and urge all to he followers of lam. After the service, one of 
the hearers pointed out a ridiculous mistake. By. a slight variation in the tone of a cer¬ 
tain word, & person is made to say gjai instead eC ^janvple ; and in my closing rein arks j 
j had solemnly tarred the audience to come am] follow & goat, when my design was to 
invite them to follow the example of Christ Her. vol. xfr. pp. 63. 
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liahed, on the subject, .in which much bitterness of feeling was 
m;mifb$fed. Seme of the translators advocated the adoption of 
the terms Shang-te for God' and Skin. for Spirit, while others 
proposed: to employ .Sirin for God. and Ling tor Spirit. As they 
wore equally divided on the subject, they passed a resolution, ex¬ 
pressing their inability to come to any .decision on the points at 
issue, and .offering the version they Had prepared to the Bible 
Societies in Europe and America', and also to the Protestant Mis¬ 
sionaries in China, to be used by them, and to be printed with 
'such renderings of the words (Jod and Bpii'H as any of them 
might think it right to adopt. A. revision of the Old Testament 
has also been mado by the missionaries of the London Society; 
but. according to the accounts previously published, it was not a 
revision, but a now translation of it, which was required. Such 
were now the facilities for planting in China, that the Scriptures 
-could be printed at a singularly small cost, a circumstance of 
vast importance, whore so many millions of people have to bo 
. supplied, 1 

Of the numbers in China who aroaTjlo to read, much too favour¬ 
able accounts have often been given. Indeed, we have no faith 
in the statements which aro commonly given of the general pre¬ 
valence of education among some of the nations ot the East. The 
Chinese have been called a nation of readers; but the fact is, 
the proportion of intelligent readers is very small. This is espe¬ 
cially the case with those, who are most accessible to missionary 
effort, the lower classes of society. Of the common people, there 
aro very few men who can need intelligently the easiest book. 
Of the women, it is so rare to find oue who is able to read, that 
it may be said the path of learning is entirely closed to them. 
Among the country people, whole masses of the youth aro grow¬ 
ing op entirely ignorant of the use ofjtattors. In many places 
there is not a single school. 

' Previous to the opening of the five ports, missionaries were not 
at liberty to hold public meetings, or to preach to the people; 
but now they had their places of worship, in which divine service 

V Bep. Bib. Soc. 1814, p. 109, —I bid. 1851, p. 90.—Ibid. 1833, p, 111.— Mediiurst’a 
China, p. 558. ’-linport America and Bmreigu Bible Society, 1844, p. 42*- Mias, 

Her* voh xlv. pp, 53^ 66*—6ep* Board Vox] Wim, 1849, p. 163.—Smith’s Exploratory 
Visit, p. ijl,— Evan, Mag, 1851, pp* %% 93, 
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W an regularly performed. At some of the ports churches wore 
erected; and they even preached in the streets, and in. front of 
the temples* Their congregations often amounted to a hundred 
persons ; sometimes to a hundred and fifty, or two hundred; and 
they commonly listened with much attention, and behaved in a 
quiet and orderly manner. The missionaries also visited the cities 
and towns and villages in. their neighbourhood; and in some in¬ 
stances they made jour beys into the interior to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, for the purpose of making known the gospel; but this 
was an infringement of the treaties with the Chinese govern¬ 
ment; yet they were, with few exceptions, well received by the 
people. V A number of the Chinese were baptized by the mission¬ 
aries of different denominations, some of whom were employed in 
making known the gospel to their countrymen. L 

Though the employment of the medical art as an auxiliary to 
missions among the heathen, is no new thing, yet it is a feature 
by which missions in China have been specially distinguished. In 
consequence of the difficulty which there long was of obtaining 
access to the Chinese, it was thought that tlm practice of the 
healing art might prove a recommendation of missionaries to 
them, and might open up to them opportunities of making known 
the gospel to them. With this view, several of the missionary 
bodies which established missions in China, particularly the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society, the American Board for foreign Mis¬ 
sions, the American Baptist Missionary Union, and the American 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, sent out, besides ordinary mis¬ 
sionaries, some who had enjoyed the advantages ot a modifta! 
education. At all, or moat of the stations, dispensaries or hos¬ 
pitals were opened, and medical advice and medicines were given 
gratuitously. Notwithstanding the prejudices of the Chinese 
against foreigners, they everywhere manifested great eagerness 
to avail themselves of their medical skill. They resorted to them 
in great numbers, many from considerable distances. Diseases of 
tluToye were particularly prevalent among the Chinese. Num¬ 
bers were operated on for cataract, and the result being in many 

i (Amer.) Miss. II or. voi. xxxiv* P- vol, xliv, }>- 79 , vol. xlvii. pp. I Si, 381, 

3S,(Bop. Board Bor. Miss. ISiit, p. 169,—Brad; Mag. 1847, pp -1:1, 60 IUd. 

ISiS, p. 490.—Ibid. 1349, p. 166,—Ibid. 1853, p. 108.—Jtep. London tUi.-a. Soc. 1846, 
pp. 46, 49.—It id- 1962, p. 73. 
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cases the restoration of sight, this and other successful opcrabons 
spread the Came of the foreign doctors, and inspi red the people 
with confidence in them. Several Chinese youths placed them¬ 
selves under the care of one or other of the: medical missionaries 
for instruction in tho healing art, and acted as their assistants. 
Every one 1 at all acquainted with the state of medical practice in 
China, must be sensible of the great importance of communicatiiig 
to the Chinese themselves the knowledge of a rational system of 
medicine. 1 

Ghina is without question one of the most important fields for 
Christian missions which the world presents, ft was long in a 
manner shut against missionary efforts; but now it is partially 
opened ; and should that extraordinary movement which is at 
present going on .in it, lead to the removal of those obstructions 
■ which still restrict and embarrass them, we trust that, while othei 
fields are not neglected, this vast empire will receive from the 
Christian, world a measure of attention sumewhat proportioned to 
its great importance and wide extent. 2 3 


1 .Report of the Medical Missionary Society m China* pp. 3* 14* 10, 18* 20, 33.— 
Evati. Mag, 1845* p. 51. — (Amor.) Miss. Hen vol, xxxii. p* 203; vol. xxxiv. p. 338 ; 
vf#l. xJ. p. 217*™RoTirth. Report of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society* pp; 11, 
18, % 31. 

In 1838* an inutltution* under the name of the Medical Missionary Society in China* 
was formed at Canton by somg of the English and A ra eric an residents. The object of 
It was to encourage gentlemenuf the medical profession to come and practise gratuitously 
among the Chinese* by affording the necessary aid of hospitals* medicines, and aHeud- 
ants. It did not propose to support medical miasionarios of Its own* bat it received smeh. 
as wqr&Umi oat by the missionary societies in England and America, into connexion 
with it as Its officers. 

In 1841, tho Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society was instituted* ft was dfcfrih- 
lisUed chiefly by medical gentlemen b that city; aud though not rerritded* it bad a 
‘Special reference to China. Much credit is due to this society for the £cal with which 
it has entered into the object For which it was Formed. 

3 Of the extraordinary movement in China to which we hare referred* we cannot 
forbear giving some particulars* as it bears so singular m aspect as regards religion* 
and may affect ho materially the future condition of Christianity in dud country. 

in 1850* an insurrection broke our. in the south-we Hern part of the empire* and 
though insignificant in Its beginning* It lias since become so formidable as to threaten 
the overthrow of the Tartar dynasty. One of the insurgents* who called himself Hun. 
&eU“isGun* was acknowledged m emperor, and passed under the designation of Thao 
•Rug. It was art insurrection nf the Chinese against th. Tartars^ whom the insurgents 
appeared resolved to exterminate, akdghteritfg* without morcy, men* women* and 
children. They were also greatly opposed to idolatry* and destroyed the idols of the 
BuilhhH and even slew their priesto *—{The Ckimse Revolution, London 1853* pp. 
19* 57* 69* 120}— okonimbanees* one would think* little calculated to Increase their 
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SECT* IIX—SOUTH AFRICA. 

To no part of the world, with the exception of India, Imye 
missionary societies directed so much attention as to South 

popularity. Much of |fcei? religion was drawn from the Old ami NJp Testaments. The 
sketches'of Scripture history *nvcn in thei- hooks aad proda>prions were wonderfully 
correct.- and evm the fctatenuMits of Christian doctrine were truly remarkable, though 
in some iust&ueea they wore sadly defaced* and mixed up with additions and errors of 
their own. The inj auctions contained iu them relative to the, war, partook much of a 
M thomiuedaa character. 

Tho following tracts are from The Book of TieUgwas Frec&pts of the T hac^ ni(f 
Tjynctstii, as it is called. 

i( 'Who has ever lived in the world without otlbndiug against the ccmTiif>.uil^ of Ileaveu ? 
But until this time no one has known how to obtain deliverancc from sin* %W> how¬ 
ever, the Great God hm made a gracious communication to man* and 'mm henceforth 
whoever repents of his sins in tho presence of the (treat God, and avoids worshipping 
depraved spirits (gods), practising perverse things, ot ti.au pgr easing the divine eom- 
ttianda, may ascend to heaven and enjoy happiness for thousands and myriads of yearn, 
in pleasure and delight, with dignity and honour, world without end. Bat whoever 
does not repeat of Ids sins ui the presence of tho Groat God, but continues to worship 
depraved spirits, practising perverse things as before, and going on to transgress the 
divine commands, wilt Wo»t certainly bo punished, by being sent down to boll, and 
suffering misery for thousands and myriads of years, in sorrow and pain, with trouble 
and anguish, world without end. 

** The form to he observed m seeking the foriji ven^s of sins 

H Let the suppliant kneel down in tho sight of heaven, and pray to the Great God to 
forgive his sins. He may either employ aach words as occur, or he may use a written 
form. When the prayer h over, let him take a bitsin of water, and wash himself clean, 
or If he perform his ablutions in the river, It m still bettor. When ho has obtained 
freedom from, sin, let him, Morning and evening, continue to worship the Great God, 
praying that God would regard him with favour, and grant him \m Holy Spirit to 
change his heart. At every meal also ho should give thanks to Gael, and every seventh 
day v orship and praise God for his mercies. Let him also obey constantly the ten 
cojiumaidiuents, and uot on any account worship the corrupt spirits (gods) that are in 
the world, neither let him do any corrupt thing. In this way people may become the 
mm and daughters of the Great God In the present life they shall he the objects of 
the divhio favour, and alter death their souls will ascend to heaven, where they shat! 
enjoy endless bliss. All people throughout the world, no matter whether male or 
female, Chinese or foreigners, must pursue this method, or they cannot go to heaven/ 

f< d prayer for apmitmt rinner, 

“ I, thine unworthy son, or daughter, kneeling down upon the ground, with a true- 
heart, repent of my sins, and pray time, the Great God, our Heavenly Father, of thine 
infinite goodness and mercy, to forgive my former ignorance and frequent transgressions 
of the divine coin mauds; earnestly beseech thou, of thy great favour, to pardon all my 
er sins, and enable me to repent, and lead a new life, so that my soul may ascend 
to heaven. May I from henceforth sincerely repent and forsake my evil ways, uot 
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Africa. Hither' the United Brethren, the Lo'mlon Missionary 
Society, the Methodist MissionMy Society, the Glasgow Mis¬ 
sionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, tbe Paris 
Missionary Society, the Rhenish Missionary Society, the Berlin 
Missionary Society, the Norwegian Missionary Society, and the 

worshipping corrupt spirits (godibj* lior practising jer verso things, but obey the divine 
commands. I earnestly pray thee, th e Great Gbd, our Heavenly Father, constantly to 
bestow on me the Holy Spirit, and change mv wicked beart+ JKover more &U>w r me to 
be deceived by malignant demons, but perpetually regarding mo with favour, for ever 
deliver me from the evil erne; and every day bestow in# upon rM food and elot lung, 
exempt me from calamity and woe, granting mb tranquillity in the present world; and 
the enjoyment of eiuliesa li&ppiiteas iu heaven, through the merits of out" Saviour and 
Heavenly Brother, tbs Lord Jesus, who redeemed m from sin. I also pray the Great 
God / our Father who is in heuSja, that his will may b4 done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. Tirnt thou wouldstjook down stud grant ihifi, my request, i» my heart's' 
sincere desire.*’ 

tirtotia of birthdays, thanksgivings of y&fttjm after child-birth, bringing 
home a wife, or marrying out a daughter, with alfnpch .fortunate ^pj&iujes, presenta¬ 
tions of animals, wmc, tea, and rice shouhl b> offered up to (tod, accompanied by the 
following prayer,* 

** Every seventh day h to be observed as a day of worship, and fp thanking the 
Great God for his goodness, 

a The form to be used m pmhmr/ God is as folloivs ;— 

? We praise God, our Holy and Heavenly Father* ^ - 
We praise Jeans, the Holy Lord and Saviour of tho world. 

We praise the Holy Spirit, the Sacred Intelligence* ' 

We praise the Three Persons, who, united, constitute oiic true Spirit^’ (God)* 

■ * 

Then follows a hyum 

How different arc the time doctrines from the doctrines of tiio world ; 

They save the souls of to&n, and lead to the enjoyment of endless bliss; 

The wise receive them with exultation* as the source of their happiness ; 

Tbe foolish, when awakened, unchr^totvl thereby the way to heaven. 

Our Heavenly Father, of his great mercy, and unbounded goodness, 

Spared not Ills fsrst-bom Sou, but sent him down into the world 
To give hk life for the redemption of all our transgressions ; 

The knowledge of which* coupled with repentance, saves the souls of mpfry' 

Then follow t£ the ton celestial commandments, which arc to be constantly observed/' 
accompanied by some comments and a hymn after each. They are m substance the 
mme m live law given to Moses on Mount Sinai; but mmo of them are abbreviated, and 
the expression is not always literal, probably partly in consequence of thcox having 

* With the view of not lengtheuing out this note, wo do not give the prayer. It reverently 
espn-ase* the presentation of the ottering, nnd conciMe« in the same terms aa the preceding 
prayer. Op occasion of constructing a hearth, building a house, or opening up griuutl, add also 
on funeral occasion*, presentations of animals, wine, tea, and rice are to M offered, and forms of 
prayer are given for mth oocaalong. 
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American Board for Foreign Missions, have all sent missionaries; 
and the stations established by some of thorn were numerous. 
It would ho natural to conclude from this, that South Africa 
formed one of the fairest fields for missions which the world 


undergone a double process of translation, first late Chinese, and then into English/- 
North China Mait, May 1,4; 1858, 

In another publicum, entitled the Tmmirical (Mmc f we have an account of the 
creation of the world* and an outline of the history of the Children of I'tfael, of their 
going down hit; Egypt, of their Iwtadaigeand hied treatment there by Pharaoh the kiiag, 
of the plagues indicted on him and Ira people, of the passage of the Israelites through 
the lied Rea, and of the drowning of their enemies/of their journey mgs in the wilderness, 
and of the giving of the law at Mount Binai-all tins related with great minuteness 
and singular juwtiraoy. Then comes the following passage 


£< In after ages 

It (the law) was sometimes disobeyed. 
Through the JDevil's temptations, 
"WJieii men fell Into misery ; 

But the Great God, 

Out of pity to mankind, 

Sent his first-bom Ron 
To como down into the world. 

His name Is J eaus, 

The Lord and Saviour of anon. 

Who redeems them from sin. 

By the endurance of extreme misery, 
Upon the cross 
They nailed his body \ 

Where ho shed his precious blood 
To save all mankind. 


Three days after his death 
He rose from the dead ; 

And during forty days 
He discoursed on heavenly things 
When he waft about to ascend, 

He commanded liis disciples 
To communicate his gospel* 

And proclaim his revealed will. 
Those who believe will be saved, 
And ascend up to heaven; 

But those who <io mot believe 
Will be the first to be condemned. 
Throughout the whole world 
There is only one God, 

The great Lord and Ituier, 
Without a second/ 


The poem goo*- m to describe the declension of tlip Chinese from the ways of God; 
and then comes the following passage 


u God is therefore displeased 
And lias sent 3us son,* 

With orders to come down into the world. 
Having first studied the classics. 

In the Ting-yeu y ear {1S&7}, 

He was received up into heaven. 

Where the affairs of heaven 
Were clearly pointed out to him. 

The Great God 

Person ally instructed him. 

Gave him odes and documents, 

And communicated to him the true doc* 
trine* 

God also gave him a seal. 

And conferred on him a sword. 


Connected with authority 
And majesty irresistible. 

He bade him, together with theelder brother 
Namely, Jesus, 

To drive away Impish fiends, 

With the co*oporation of angola. 

There was one who looked on with envy. 
Namely, the King of Hades, 

W ho displayed much malignity, 

And acted liko a devilish serpent ; 

But the Great God, 

With a high baud, 

Instructed his sou * 

To subdue this fiend. 

And, having conquered him. 


Hutig-A&ti-tieun, the killer of iln; insurrection; 
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presents; and yet wo scarcely know a single recommendation 
which it possesses. The population is at once small, scattered, 
uncivilised, unsettled, often wandering, poor, destitute, degraded. 
In a single town or inconsiderable district of many countries, 


To shew him no favour. 

And, in spite of his envious eye, 

Jle damped all Ms courage. 

Hating overcome the fiend, 

He fofcuraod to heaven, 

Where tlie Great God 
‘■'Gave him great authority. 

'Iho celestial mother was kind,* 

Aijil exceedingly gracious, 

Doautiiiil and noble in the extreme, 

Ifor beyond all" compare* 

The celest&i elder brother's wifo+ 
Way virtuous and very .on si derate. 
Constantly exhorting the elder brother 
To do things deliberately* 

The Great ih m 

Out of love to mankind. 

Again eoimnissUoied hm yoiit 
To come down into the world ; 

And when he stmt him down 
He charged him not to be afraid, 

I am with you, said he, 


To superintend everything. 

In the Mow shin year (1848) 

The Sion J wns troubled and distressed 
When the Great God 
Appeared on his behalf. 

Bringing Jesus with him. 

They both came down into the world, 
Where he instructed his sou X 
hlow to sustain the weight of government. 
God has set up his Son 
To endure for ever, 

To defeat corrupt machinations, 

And to display majesty and authority ;— 
Also to judge the world. 

To divide the righteous from the wicked; 
And consign them to the misery of hell. 
Or bestow on them the joys of heaven. 
Heaven manages everything— 

Heaven sustains the whole. 

Let all beneath the sky 
Come and acknowledge the now monauh," 
—North China MaU s May 21, 1853. 


In another publication Booh of Celestial Di&rm imd Declarative of the Im- 
%>erial Will, published in the second year of the T’liae-ping Dynasty, denominated Jin- 
izo, or 1352, we have a scries of orders and proclamations, some by “our heavenly 
Father the Great God and Supreme Lord, and our celestial eider brother the Saviour 
Jesus,' 1 who both came down to tho world, and others by tho head of tho rebellion, but 
bis orders are given forth as being the ordinances of heaven. In these proclamations, 
the people *■ .re enjoined obedience to the commands of their leader, arc reproved for their 
want of union find their fai tit - hear ted nesy, are exhorted to be true-hearted and courage¬ 
ous in doing the work of heaven, to fight resolutely, and never to retreat in battle, to 
display a public spirit, and not to shew scltishno:^, by secreting, for their owu private 
use, the gold mid silver, and other precious things taken from*! their enemies, but to 
bring the whole into u the holy treasury of our celestial court; M and they are encouraged 
to all this, by their being 1 under the Superintendence of onr Heavenly Father, and our 
celestial eider brother sustaining them/’ and high rewards in heaven are promised to 
tmeli as distinguish riienisoj ves by their bravery, or who die in battle. The following is 
the coBcluBJou of one of tho proclamationa 

u Lit the male and female officers all grasp the sword : 

As for your apparel, one change will be sufficient. 

Unitedly rouse your courage and slay the fiends; 

* By the celestial mother, aeeme Intended tlie mother of Jesus. 

X By ttio rider OrotheFs wife, jndgfoig from the context, Ijs meant tJte wife of Jesus, 

;|’ Hang-sen-taeun, tlic leader of the Imurrection, 
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a larger papulation may be found than in the whole region of 
South Africa which has boon occupied by ho m-my missionaries, 
Mr Edwards, of the London Society^ mission at Lattaku, made 
tho following, statement a few years agoLately, when a 
number of missionaries were together, an estimate was formed of 
what ought be the number of inhabitants, Including the Grriquas, 
on the Orange River, to the Bamanginato in the north, occupy- 
ijig a space of 500 by 100 miles* and it was believed t lie re 

Let gold ami silver, with bag and baggage, be disregarded : 

Divest yourselves of worldly motives and look to heaven, 

W hero there are golden tiled |M golden houses, all idorioua to boh old. 

In henvt-n above, you may feyoy happiness and dignity in the extreme. 

The very meanest and smalknfc will ba clothed in silk?? and satins; 

The male* will he adorned with dragon-embroidered robes, 

And the females with flowers. 

Let each one, then fare, bo faithful, and exert fchoir utmost energies. ” 

—North i China Mail , May 28,1853- 

The views given of the nharaafor of God in those documents are worthy of not ice 
* * The Great God, our Heavenly Father and Supreme Lord, in omniscient, omnipotent, 
and omnipresent, the Supreme Lord over aStl, 11 There ia also in them a high £mnd&rd 
of morals. These are frequently and earnestly raouleated, and severe punishments are 
attached to the breach of them. It is also remarkable bow much they rise above the 
opinions and prejudices which commonly prevail among the Chinese. The worship of 
false gods is strongly condemned, and the insurgents are not only taught to consider 
each other m 4i brethren and sisters/’ but to look on foreigners, for whom the Chim.sG 
have such a supreme contempt, as their ft brethren/ 

Much obscurity and uncertainty hang over the origin of the views of the Insurgents, 
c-r rathewe should perhaps say, of their leaders. It ia plain they must have been 
derived to a largo extent from the Holy Scriptures. Some of the leaders are reported 
to have njoyed Instruction from individual missionaries, and various names are men¬ 
tioned, though apparently with no great certainty.— The Chinese J Revolution, pp. 121, 
123, 125, ISO. Possibly diiferent individuals may have bad communications with differ - 
ent missionaries. 

The results of the movement we will not presume to predict. These arc beyond the 
foresight of human wisdom. It is easy to conceive of results of a very different and even 
opposite nature; but in the meanwhile we may be allowed to quote the following re- 
marks by Mr Mdrhead, one of the missionaries :—“It is pleasing to contemplate it as 
a break on the ordinary monotony of the scene around us, while It excites our highest 
hopes in reference to the future- However encouraging it be to possess so many facili¬ 
ties as are now at our command fro preaching the gospel, the natural influence of these 
h greatly modified by the listless and stereotyped condition of the people. They are so 
entrenched In their ancient customs and superstitions, and so averse to everything new 
in thrir modes of thought and action, that it hits long been my deep impression that, 
humanly speaking, there must bo some peculiar convulsion in this country anterior to 
any great mental and moral awakening on tho j art of tho inhabitants. Whether the 
present soils tho demands of the ease or not, it Is perhaps premature to say; only 
tliere are many characteristics about it that bid fair to produce a wide-spread and 
welcome change* 'Z^Evan* Mag. 1853, p, W. 
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might bo from 25,000 to 30,000,” 1 ovltfei, much 1 more than one 
inhabitant to.every two square miles. Yet this is not the least 
populous part of South Afi tea. There are large tracts of country 
without any inhabitants at all, in some cases fro-tp. the barrenness 
of the country, in others from the ravages of..war. The popula¬ 
tion beyond the colony, small as it is, is probably wasting away 
in consequence of the perpetual warfare which the various tribes 
carry on with each other, the stronger destroying the weaker, 
carrying off their cattle, laying waste tltbir towns, and scattering - 
or slaughtering, perhaps devouring, the inhabitants. 2 Of late 
years a new enemy to the South African tribes has arisen in the 
person of the Dutch boors, who have been emigrating in great 
numbers from tho colony, and who, in some directions, have been 
A . waging war upon them with the determination of taking pos¬ 
session of the best parts of the country ,. There is reason to fear 
■ ’ Hi at the encroachments of these unprincipled men, who are the 
dregs of tho colonial population, unless restrained by the British 
government, maf eventually lead to the extinction of all tho 
. ^native tribes exposed to their influence; and “jn the mean while 
- , they threaten to sweep away all the fruits of the labours of 
missionaries, particularly among the Bechuuna tribes. 8 Between 
. the Kafirs anf^tke British, destructive wars have also broken out 
' three several times within the short space of sixteen years. The 
missionaries were obliged to floe; their congregations were 
scattered, and the stations were for tho most part destroyed or 
- greatly injured. These wars not only lay waste the fruits of the 
labours oT past years, but they involve the societies in- great 
expense in restoring the stations when peace returns. To occupy 
such a country in the way in which jt has been done, appears to 
us a great waste of missionary strength, which might have been 
employed with a prospect of much greater ultimate good than 
could reasonably bo expected among Hottentots and Bushmen, 
among Nam aquas; Grkjuas, Reohuanaa, and Fingoes, or even 
among Kafirs and Zulus. 

It not unfrequeutly happened that the chiefs and other natives 
1 hep. Bib. Hot. 1844, p. 122. 

s Freeman's Tour in South Africa, p, 273. — Arboti Bast'll Exploratory Tour, pp. 02, 
56, 77, 123, 220. 287, 2S4. 

* Evan. V:*g. 1863, pp. 112, 222, 225. - Hep. Miss. 8oo. 1353, pp. 14, 00. 
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South Africa, and also of other parts of the work!, showed a 
great desire to have missionaries among them, In some instances 
they .wen? met by the way, coming to seek after them. Many 
have thought there was something extraordinary in circumstances 
of this kind, as if they indicated a desire on the part ot the hea¬ 
then after the gospel, and as if under somewhat of Divine influ¬ 
ence, they were “feeling after God/' They have looked on 
them as quite providential, and as a clear call to go with them. 
Now a Uttle sober reflection might have satisfied them of the 
fallacy of all such views. In no instance, we believe, has it ever 
been ibuncl that such desire originated in spiritual views,; or was 
directed to a spiritual end. It was often in the expectation pf 
obtaining protection that the South African tribes desired to have 
missionaries: in the South Sea-Islands it was sometimes the 
honour of the thing, or the hope of increased traffic with their 
countrymen, or other imagined temporal advantages. 1 

From the verv commencement of missions in. South Africa, the 

*/ I 

colonists generally manifested great hostility to them. They had 
long grievously oppressed and maltreated the Hottentots, Bushmen, 
and other aborigines, and they were strongly opposed to their 
instruction, thinking this would be detrimental to their own inte¬ 
rests. They wore particularly adverse to the collecting of them 
together in. missionary settlements; their hostility was directed 
In a special manner against those of the London Missionary So¬ 
ciety. Though the colonial government, after the Cape of Good 
Hope fell into the hands of the British, was not generally,un¬ 
friendly to the missions, vet at times it did pursue a policy which 
was very injurious to them.8 Numbers of people having emi¬ 
grated to the Cape, many of them have been long friendly 
to missions; hut multitudes are still very hostile to them, parti¬ 
cularly to the missionary institutions within the colony. These 

x Alder's Weslryau Missions, pp. 87,40,—Mina. Trans, vol. ii. p. t.—Miss. Not.Vol. 

p, 114,—Ibifi. vol. i. (N. a.), p. 148.-- ilop. Moth. Miss. 1$8, |j. $L — Ibid. 1839, p. 
59.—Quarterly Paper Glasgow Miss, Soe. No. x. p. 10.—Amcr, Miss, Her. vel, xxix. 
p, 414,—Moffat’s Miss. Lai>oare in Sooth Africa, pp, 389, 603-—"William's Mies. Enter, 
p, ti70.*—llcp. Hiss* Soc; X832, p. 20, 

'i Xir Philip represents Lord Charles Somerset, in particular, who waa &| soieg years 
Governor of tho €ape, and also, in many in-stance d ; the local authorities* as pursuing a 
very oppressive policy in regard to the imsBiunaFlej-G and the people tmder tlieir care 
J'kiiips MmmrcJm fn* *Sou0i Africa, 



they were eager to break up ; and they spared no means-'to ac¬ 
complish their end. The.Hottentots,and the other Coloured races 
had enjoyed, particularly*'of late years, more protection from go- 
- verenient than they had in former times. TheYarmers had great 

difficulty in obtaining the number of servants which they wanted, 
and when they did get them, they had not much command or 
control i,t ovcr them. Hence they raised a mighty outcry against 
the Hottentots and others'of the Coloured races, whom they em¬ 
ployed as servants, and were anxious to have more stringent and 
coercive laws enacted in regard to them. Many complained in an 
especial manner, of the missionary institutions, as withdrawing the 
people from the service*of the colonists, and as being nurseries of 
indolence andjdlcness, of thieving and drinking, and other evils. 
That they .might he open to objections may be true enough; but 
the colonists were .-violently 'prejudiced against them, and 
grievously misrepresented them, setting at nought the good and 
exaggerating the evil, which were to be found in them. These 
institutions were originally necessary as places of refuge to the 
Hottentots from the oppressions of the colonists; and from the 
spirit which still prevailed in the cokfay, it was evident they were 
"i ; u stillRequired for the same end. .Notwithstanding the loud com¬ 
plaints which were made, great numbers of the people belonging 
to the missionary institutions did work with the neighbouring 
farmers, or employed themselves in various kinds of labour, 
which, while it paid themselves, was useful to the colony. The 
Hottentots and oil ter Coloured people were not unwilling to work 
when they were fairly and punctually paid for their labour. The 
missionary institutions were a help to them in obtaining fair wages 
for their work, and good usage from their employers. This was 
partly at tho bottom, of the opposition which many of the colonists 
made to them, and of their -unceasing efforts to calumniate and 
to break them np. 1 

* ' ** 

1 Mias, Trans* voL i. pp. 481, 488 ; SI pp* 84, 158, 161.— Philip's llesearchea 
in South Africa, and Servant : Documents on the Order in Council of 

Slat July im, pp. viii, fi, 64, 74, T9, $1,-82, 91, US, 124, 126, 129, 142, 144, 145, 
148, 154, 171, 1S8, 190, 210, 215.— Addenda to the Documents on the Working of the 
’ Order in CmmnlUf Slat July 1846, pp. 1, 8,18> 51, 80, 60, 94, 98,190,191,—BWeettfs 
Account ofI%hteen Mouths Xioaideuce at the Cape of Good Hope, p. 65. —Freeing t b 
T our, pp. 185,187, 

In the last Kafir war ,(18 50-1353) numbers of the Hoitsfntols ia the colony went over 

vol. in. 2 i! 
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GEMm At #ATKAlfi5fTS, 

It is an interesting fact, that the printing press has been in- 
trod need among several of the tribes of South Africa. There 
was one among the Be c bn anas at Lattaku, a station of the 
London Missionary Society; a second in the Base to country, at 
one of the Paris Missionary Society's stations; another in Kaffra- 
ria, connected with the MetluMist .Missionary Society; and a 
fourth in the Zulu country, belonging to the American Board. 

Of the Siehuana language, we have two grammars ; one by 
M. Ca;salis, of the Paris Missionary Society, the other by Mr 
Archbell, of the Methodist Missionary Society, We have like¬ 
wise two grammars of the Kafir language; one by Mr Bovce, 
the other by Mr Applegarth. both of them Methodist mission¬ 
aries ; and by another of them, Mr Ay 1 iff, we have a vocabulary 
of the Kafir language. 

The .New Testament, and some books of the Old Testament, 
were translated and printed in both the Sichuana and Kafir 
languages, besides spelling-books, catechisms, and other small 
works, 1 

SECT. IV.—CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Or the general results of missions in modern times, it is difficult 
to speak. Great numbers of the heathen have been baptized in 
various parts of the world, but mere numbers afford a very in¬ 
adequate and uncertain test of success. In a question of this 

to tba Katira, many from discontent and iiritation at the treatment they had received 
from the government and the colonist^ some from expulsion j and others from a hot 
ud natural sympathy with, a greal struggle for native independence, and some who did 
not go over to them, yet aympaUi mnl with them. Among these were numbers connected 
with some of the missionary institution^ particularly with LkeKat River settlomeriLand 
TheopoLis, stations of the London M ibsionary Society; Shlluh, a station of the United 
Brethren ; and CiuuoK a station of the United Presbyterian Board* This, of coum, 
raised a great outcry in the colony against mia.donaries and mmidnory institutions* Of 
the perfect innocence of the mismiounricB there cannot bo the shadow of a doubt; and it 
would be unfair to pronounce any opinion in regard to a defection of a portion of the 
Hottentots, rmtil there shall be a full, Bcarehing, impartial inquiry into the causes and 
eirmimstanees of their conduct—See The Eat River SetiUmmt in 183b by James Reach 
patidm,-Freeman^ Tvw' f pp* 141, 158, 167,174, ISA, Atag, 185L pm 

m f wt 

i -Freemans 1W, p, 101*—Rep- Bib. 8&e. 1841, p, 87*—Ibul 1851, App. p. 4&'— 
Ibid, 1852, p. 120*~Eep. th. Misan 8oc* 1846, p. 1S2* 

In 1841, Mr Niven, of the Glasgow African Missionary Society, im- i proposals for 
publishing a gfaiumar and dictionary of the Kafir language,— Caffi'aricmMmeaytr, p. 
134, -but we are mi aware that they wore ever printed. 
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kind, we must not look simply to the quantity, but also to the 
quality of the converts; and if we do this, we shall rind it neces¬ 
sary to make large deductions from any estimate founded on 
mere numbers. The quality will in fact often he found in the 
inverse ratio of the quantity. Many churches, those on the Con¬ 
tinent for example, and some also in our own country, appear to 
have a very low standard of qualifications for the admission of 
persons to baptism. Some missionaries belonging to churches 
which are ordinarily supposed to take high ground on this sub¬ 
ject, have also been very lax in this respect, more especially 
the native agents employed by them, Others there are who 
have sought to carry out Scriptural and rational principles on 
the subject, but the converts of those are commonly comparatively 
few in number; and even among them, there are found not un- 
frequently persons who ultimately shew, that “ the root of the 
matterwas never in them. We are well aware of the difficulty 
of forming a correct judgment as to the professions of persons 
seeking to be admitted into the Church of Christ, but the very 
difficulty of it makes u$ the more anxious, that due care and dis¬ 
crimination should he exercised in a matter of such vital import¬ 
ance. 1 

Even where conversion has really taken place, the piety of the 

1 Though we attach no great value to the statistics of missions 03 an index of their 
success, yet we like to obtain them 3 and, exercising our own judgment on them, take 
them for so much as we think they are worth. On this principle, we shall here subjoin 
a statement of the number of members or comm unlearns connected with the principal 
missionary bodies, though :n a few oases they aro not quite complete :— 1 


United Btffctftixai* 

Baptist Missionary Society, 

Imttit Western Union, Jamaica* . 
London Missionary Society, 

Church Missionary Society, 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts (India.)* 

Methodist Missionary Society, . 

G en era! B ftp 1 1st Mitorf on ary Society* 

Wei ail l’orelgu Missionary Society* . , 

General Assembly of Uii Church of Scot¬ 
land, . 

General Assembly of the Free Church, . 


20,254 Period- Accounts, vot, txl p* xxviL 
4,472 Hop. Bfipt- Miss. Soc. 1653, pp. 5f£ 5% 58, 60. 
IB,403 Ibid* p* 0L 

I%G26 Pep. Miss. Sac* 1851-2963, passim-* Stafc. 

p* 20. 

10,773 Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc* 185% p* I S3. 


6,025 

70*532 

205 

28 

58 


United Presbyterian Board of Motions, , i,2fl4 


Stat, p, 28. 

Rep. Math* Miss. Soo. 1852* p* 124_Ifchh 

m$, p. LU. 

Hep. Gen* Rapt. MW Soc. 185% pp* 5, 20* 
33, 37. 

StaC. p. 1L 

Stat. pp. S, 15* !% 10. 

Stat pp* % IS. — Sum. Or. Sped. 1854 , pp. 17 , 
&3.—Free Ch, Rec* (K> S,) yol. if* [)p. 
120, 17% m 
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con verts possesses, in general, no great vigour; it exercises little 
influence on others around them, and gives no particular promise 
jbf going down to posterity. We question if in any part of the 
heathen world, whore missions have been. establish' d, the gospel 
taken such root, as that the missionaries might be withdraw ri- 
with safety, and the people left to themselves, to carry on the 
work through their own efforts, and at their own expense; yot>. 
until this is accomplished, the work must he considered as stilt in 
but an infant state. 

* 

We are well aware that in the primitive churches there was to 
be found much evil, and some unworthy characters, and that an 
argument may bo drawn from 'jM cumstunces of this kind in vindi¬ 
cation of the laxity to which *we have adverted. Hut, on the other 
hand, it appears from the apostolical Epistles to'be a broad plain 
fact, that they consisted, generally speaking, of individuals who 
were considered as true Christians, not of persons who were 
merely willing or desirous to receive religious instruction, or who 
even professed a desire to “ flee from the wrath to comfy** To 
persons of this description we do riot, meet with 'exhortations 
suited to their stale and character, as we no doubt would fro- 


Assembly af tlig Irish ProBbyte* 
rian Clmvdb - * ■ . *. . * 

Genu an Missionary Society, |iu4 ■ 


8 Stub. p. 15, 

828 Sum. Or. Speef. 1853, p* 8J.—Miss. Reg, 
jagg, p. is5^ w n, 

Lntlj^rmi fission ary Society, Ldpslc, 

, 2,162 Arner. Mias. Her. voL L p* 21. 

El rout sh Missionary Society, . , . 1,741 Ibid, vol. xlvjii,,p h 212. 

American Board tfflr Foreign Missions, . 25,7U Rep. Board For* 1363, p, lit, 

Am eric dp Baptist Mhkdmmry Union* . 9,534(?}A may, Mi#** Her, roA xlix. p. 246—-Stat, 

PP- 7i * 

American Southern JBgptiat Board for 
Foreign Mission^ * 

American Free-Will Baptist Millenary 
Society, * . « 


American Seventh-Day Baptist Ml plenary 
Society . . - . 

American Presbyterian Board for Fordgin 
Missions, , ... 

American Methodist Missionary Society, 
STorth, . . A . \‘j , 

American MethriUlat Missionary Society* 
Sow.Hi, . , ' . , , 

American Lutheran Evangelical Mission¬ 
ary oodety, . . , 

'unoric&n Indian Missionary Association, 


04 i Ibid, vol xlls, p. 246., 

3B Rep. (leu. Bapti. MIsh. Soc, 1862, p. 87.^ 
Hi 1, 1853. p. 56, 

* Af “ , I 1 1 1 r“ ■ - V/ ,' v 

7 Aaier. Miss. Her. vol- skill. p. 57 a * 

4tf2 Rep. Pres,M. J For. Align,. p, 67 
3,319 Amur. Miss. Hor. jol. *Mll.p,67, 

3,491 IMd. VO). xlvlU. p. 57. 


70 Sum. Or. Speet. 1853, p* 32. 

1,320 Ampf. Miss, Her, voL iflvill. p. 57. 

In 18 IS, there were also, as'we have already mentioned, 138,410 Blank ahd Colon reel 
people, members of Uio Methodist Church In the United States. 


3 HM. 
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qu mtlv have done, had th| practice then been to baptize such 
persons, or to admit them to the Lord's Supper. The addresses 
of the Epistles, the salutations and good wishes, the exhibitions of 
doctrine, the exhortations to duty, the reasonings, the expostula¬ 
tions, the prayers contained in them, proceed all on the idea of 
those to whom they were sent being believers in Christ. So much 
is this the case, that we fear there are few churches, even in Chris¬ 
tian countries, in our day, to which an inspired writer could ad¬ 
dress such letters. Although, therefore, there were unworthy 
members in the primitive churches^, and even apostates, still, we . 
apprehend that what we have stated is a great and undeniable fact, 
and that missionaries among the heathen in modern times should 
studiously seek to form their churches on the apostolic model. 

The conversion of a soul to God, in even what are called Chris- 
tiah countries, is a great and wonderful work; but in heathen 
countries it is much greater, and more wonderful still. It involves 
a mightier change, and is opposed by stronger obstacles. These 
may differ in different countries, and in different states of society ;* 
but in no country, and in no state of society, are they light and 
easily overcome. We know that with God all things are not onl y 
possible, but easy. We here speak of the work so far ms man is 
concerned ; for it is of importance to view it in the one light as 
well as in the other, he being at once both the agent and the sub¬ 
ject of it. 

Missionaries among the heathen would require to be particu¬ 
larly jealous of the professions of first inquirers and first converts. 
To be the first to abandon the religion Qf his country, and to em¬ 
brace a foreign faith, obviously requires a stronger effort of mind, 
and greater principle, than the same act, when numbers of others 
have performed if beforehand. The honesty of .such a man, in¬ 
stead of being taken for granted, on account of the difficulty of 
the act, should ho scrutinized with special care, lest he should be 
only more designing and more cunning than the generality of Ids 
countrymen. Yet missionaries arc probably less apt to be 
guarded in the reception of first than of subsequent converts. 
They have net vet perhaps been tided by disappointments; and 
it is natural for them to be pleased with the thought that success 
is beginning to crown their labours, and so to be more easily de¬ 
ceived bv false professions. 
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Missionaries, and perhaps still more, tlio friends of missions, 
often form very fallacious views in regard, to' them. They make 
much of little; they put constructions on simple tpir! trivial cir¬ 
cumstances which they will not boar; generalize solitary i'n 
form high anticipations from mere passing'ofents. or present out¬ 
ward appearances, without waiting until time shall develop their 
results and test their value. Of nothing is naan so inadequate a 
judge as of futurity; and his predictions regarding it are com¬ 
paratively seldom realized, especially if they relate to moral 3C& 
sultg. Of this wo have many illustrations in tine history of mis¬ 
sions. If any one will rood the accounts oflhe state and prospects 
of missions which have been given W the world during the last 
forty or fifty years, and compare with theim-the'actual results, 
he will not fail to be struck with the pafhftil faot bevy'greatly 
these have fallen short of the anticipations formed of them, and 
how differently things have often turned out from the represen¬ 
tations and calculations of short-sighted man, 

•« Few persons have probably any idea of the mutual repugnance 
which missionaries., and the people among whom they labour, are 
apt, especially in certain circumstances, to feel to each other. It 
may seem strange that a missionary should have any other feel- 
‘ mgs but those of love and compassion for the beings whoso salva¬ 
tion he has gone t*> seek, and yet he is in no small danger of being 
filled with disgust and contempt for them. The very physiog¬ 
nomy of some tribes (for example, the aborigines-of South Africa 
and New Holland), their nakedness, their*filthiness, their licen¬ 
tiousness, their selfishness, their ingratitude, their low cunning 
and barefaced deception, their ignorance and stupidity,. their 
deep degradation and hopeless wretchedness, may steel his heart 
against them, and so alienate his mind from them as to indispose 
and unfit him for useful efforts among them. 

On the other hand, the difference in personal appearance, dress, 
modes of life, and views and feelings generally, which* in almost 
all cases, exists between the missionary and those among whom 
he labours, interposes a strong bander in, the way of his obtain¬ 
ing ready access to, and familiar acquaintance with them. It is 
not merely that his object is one with'which they have no sym¬ 
pathy, or even that it is one against which their prejudices and 
the whole current of their affections are set; but the hare fact, 
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that lie is in so many respects so unlike themselves, i prevents 
their listening to him, and confiding in him, as having friendly 
intentions toward them. 1 If we combine together the results of 
their mutual feelings toward each other, it will not be wonderful 
though they should be found to form a powerful barrier in the 
way of the spread of the gospel. 

It is a remarkable fact how generally missionaries in various 
parts of the world, and among diverse tribes and nations, bear 
testimony to the equality of the acquiring faculties of the children 
in the schools with that of. European children. “ So far as my 
observation extends,” says Dr Philip, the superintendent of the 
London Society’s missions in South Africa, “it appears to me 
t the natural capacity of the African is nothing inferior to that 
of the European. At our schools, the children of Hottentots, of 
Bushmen, of Kafirs, aud of Bechuanas, are in no respect behind 
the children of European parents.” We could adduce similar 
testimonies regarding the Greenlanders, the .North American 
Indians, the negroes in the West Indies, the South Sea Islanders, 
and even the savages of New Holland. Nor do we recollect of 
ever meeting with a single testimony of a contrary nature. It 
may, therefore, we think, bo considered as an established fact, 
that whatever differences there may be in the original intellectual 
capacity of individuals, there is no material difference in the 
original intellectual capacity of tribes and nations, so far as the 
learning faculties are concerned, at least in regard to the more 
common branches of education, with the exception, perhaps, of 
arithmetic. 2 3 Whether their original powers of reasoning, of 
imagination, of invention, are equal, is another question. On 
that point we have not evidence sufficient to enable us to form an 
opinion. 

But though uncivilized nations may be equal to civilized 
notions in their learning faculties, they appear to be often, perhaps 
commonly, deficient in the disposition or ability to think, or, at 
least, in the habit of thinking. We have already mentioned 
a curious fact of this kind in our account of the mission of the 


i (Amw.) 11m Her. vol, xxxiv. pp. HI, 4.Cl.—Memoir of Xra Sain'i L. Smith. 

Boston : 1839, p, 183. 

3 (Arner,) Urn. Her, voL xjsyuL p* 110 ; vol. xxix* pp. 270j 414. 
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Church Society in the Hudson’s Bay Company s territory . 1 The 
Bechuanas of South Africa arc another example of this. "Wo are 
told they sot a high value on the Holy Scriptures, and were 
greatly give)) to the reading of them. Indeed, from their having 
much leisure time and few other books, the JJew Testament was 
their principal reading. “If constant reading," says Mr JBdwards, 
one of the missionaries, “ would convoy knowledge to their 
minds, many of them would be thoroughly verged in (hat portion 
of Holy Writ. It must be confessed, however, that their reading 
is too generally merely mechanical, After reading largo portions 
at a time, they appear .no way concerned as to the meaning of 
what they have read. Few put any questions to us as to the 
import of passages they meet with; and If we were not aware of 
their want of mental energy, we might suppose, from their silence, 
that every portion of Holy Writ was quite clear to their minds.” a 
This want of mental energy, and absence of thought, which is so 
characteristic of barbarous tribes, shews that it is not enough to 
prepare books for them, and to teach them to read: unless they 
arc also trained to thinking, books will do them comparatively 
little good. 

Here we cannot help remarking, that tho question of civiliza¬ 
tion has not.received that consideration in connexion with- the 
subject of missions which its importance demands. Among the 
objections which were early raised to. missions, one of the most 
common was that civilization was necessary in order to Christian¬ 
ization, that barbarous tribes must be civilized before they can be 
evangelized. How, we apprehend the friends of missions did not 
always do justice to the objections which were made to them. 
As objections they might possess no weight, and it might not be 
difficult to answer them, and yet, as considerations possessing a 
certain measure of truth, they might be well deserving of 
attention. In the present instance, it was oasy to show that the 
gospel was adapted and was addressed to all mankind, whatever 
might be their character and condition, to men in savage as 
well as in civilized life, to tho barbarian and the Scythian, the 
bond and tho free.” . But yet the objection involved important 
truth-—truth deserving much more consideration than it has 
received ever to this day—the connexion between civilization and 
1 Vol. ii. p. 398. S I?tip. Bib. Soc. 1844, p, 123. 
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evangelization, and their mutual mifaence or bearing on each 
other. Barbarism and Christianity are certainly not incompat¬ 
ible with each other, yet they are antagonist principles. They 
may exist together, but they cannot flourish together. 

In the selection of fields for missions, the state of the people, 
in respect of barbarism, appears scarcely ever to have been 
considered as any objection, or rather seems to have been left out 
of the account altogether. Many would almost appear to have 
had a special predilection for establishing missions among the 
lowest and most degraded portions of the human family. This 
may partly account for so undue a proportion of missions being 
established among people in a low stage of civilization. It was 
perhaps thought that the greater their degradation and wretched¬ 
ness, they stood the more in need of the gospel, and deserved our 
pity the more. But this, though true, was a fallacious principle 
ou which to act. Wo apprehend that, in selecting fields for 
missions, it is an obvious principle that the best should be chosen 
first—those where the difficulties are least, and the facilities 
greatest. On tins principle, continents are. carteris paribus , to be 
preferred to islands, populous to thinly-peopled countries, heal thy 
to unhealthy climates, an educated and civilized people to bar¬ 
barians and savages ; in short, that those fields should be selected 
where, so far as human foresight can judge, there is the proba¬ 
bility of the greatest amount of good being done, looking not 
merely to immediate but to ultimate results. JS T ow, barbarous 
and savage tribes are generally inconsiderable as regards popula¬ 
tion, and are often widely scattered, and commonly migratory. 
Their language, from its imperfection and poverty, is ordinarily 
little fitted for expressing the truths of religion, or, indeed, any 
ideas beyond their daily and immediate wants. It is also com¬ 
monly unwritten, and they are without books and without mental 
culture of any kind. The untrained and unthinking minds of 
savages are for the most part less able than educated minds, even 
supposing them to be inclined, to give continued attention to 
instruction, and are less capable of understanding, remembering, 
and applying, the instruction given them, If any of them are 
brought under the influence of religion, their piety partakes of 
their degraded character and low condition, and there is little 
prospect of raising up from among them a well-q ualified native 



agency to carry on the good work among thpi.r country inon or 
among neighbouring tribes and nations. The. advantages to 
which we have alluded aw to be found only among nations 
somewhat advanced in civilization, and in its ordinary accompani¬ 
ments, education and literature. It is a remarkable and not no ■ 
instructive fact, that Judea, the point from which Christianity 
originally emanated, was the very centre of the then cividixed 
world; and that the countries in which it was at first chiefly 
propagated, so far as appears from the iNew Testament and other 
authentic records, were the countries in which civilization, educa¬ 
tion, and literature principally prevailed, 

ft is also of importance to remark that civilization is essential 
•to the permanence of Christianity in any country. Dr Philip, 
from his long experience in South Africa, may well be regarded 
as a high authority on a question of this kind, and the following is 
his testimony on the subject:— 

f( The civilization of the people among whom we labour in 
Africa is not our highest object; but that object never can bo 
secured and rendered permanent among them without their civi¬ 
lization. Civilization is to the Christian religion what the hotly 
is to the soul, and the body must be cared for, if the spirit is to 
be retained upon earth. The blessings of civilization arc a few of 
the fruits which Christianity scatters in her progress, but they are ■ 
to be cherished, not only for their own sake, but also for her sake, 
as they are necessary to perpetuate her reign, and extend her 
conquests*” u The gospel.” he again remarks, “ never can have 
a permanent footing in a barbarous country, unless education and 
civilization go hand-in-hand with our religious instructions. On 
any other principle we may labour for centuries without getting 
a step nearer our object—the conversion of the world to Cod-— 
than what may have been attained in the first ten or twelve years 
of our missions,”* 

These considerations shew that among barbarous and savage 
tribes, missions have a mighty work to effect* Civilization is naot> 
sary as well as evangelization; and the one is attended with 
scarcely fewer or less formidable difficulties than the other, as 
any one will find to his cost, who will fairly make the experiment. 
The work is in a manner doubled, perhaps by the combination 
1 Amor, Mm* Her. vol. xxisv pp. 418, 4Sft 
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more than doubled, as any failure in the one will not fail to coun¬ 
teract the’ progress Of the other. 

It is a, common idea that Christianity has only to be planted 
in a country, and civilization will follow as a natural and neces¬ 
sary fruit; but this is only very partially true. Wo know 
of no country, either in ancient or in modern times, to which 
it is possible to point, as to which it can be shewn that the 
ci vilization which has existed, or which now exists, was the fruit 
of Christianity alone. It is sometimes inconsiderately alleged 
by the friends of religion, that Christianity is the only effectual 
instrument for civilizing barbarous nations. Now, though there 
can be no doubt that the religion of Christ is a- powerful instru¬ 
ment, of civilization., yet it is no less true that there are many 
other causes often powerfully at work in producing civilization 
among barbarous nations, and that many countries have been 
civilized, some of them in a high degree, independent altogether 
of Christianity, or of true religion. Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, 
Greece, and Home, were examples of this in ancient times, and 
much of the present civilization of the nations of Europe may bo 
traced to the revival of letters, to the progress of literature and 
philosophy, and of the arts and Sciences, to trade and commerce, 
and to a variety of other causes, We do not mean to exclude 
Christianity from among the causes of modern civilization ; but its 
influence has probably been much loss than is commonly ima¬ 
gined, for among most of the nations of Europe, the religion of 
the New Testament is nearly unknown, while systems prevail 
which are diametrically opposed to it. The friends of religion 
act very unwisely in claiming for Christianity fruits which., it has 
not produced. It has honours enough of its own. and needs no 
false claim to be made in its behalf. 

Civilization does uofc even necessarily follow in the wake of 
Christianity. It is generally of slow growth among barbarous 
and savage nations, more slow often than Christianity itself. After 
advancing to a certain stage, and giving rise, perhaps, to great 
hopes concerning them, it often becomes stationary, or even goes 
backward. Instability and want of perseverance commonly char¬ 
acterize savage and barbarous tribes. Indeed, we who live in 
civilized society have little idea of the hindrances which impede 
the progress of uncivilized tribes, “ It may be said,” write the 
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missionaries of the American. Board among tho<Sjoux or Palm ta 
Indians, “ that their civilization'wCukl he the*- natural result of 
their conversion. - And doaptlpas, if a majority of them were 
truly regenerated, they -would soon make rapid advances in civi¬ 
lization-; but so Iong .asd.ho converts form a-small minority, it is 
uexUtd irnpoasiblpdbr them w m existing circumstances, to rise much 
' above the general level -of the society' iH'Vhieh they'live, In the 
present'"state of things, no .Dakota'can have in his possession 'a 
cow', or even a-pig or chicked pand whatever" the wisbfes of indi¬ 
viduals may be,' they arojotfinpelled by..the for e o. of.*dr cumstance$ 
to live,with and like Ravages. 

“ Those who are* disposed-to listen to our advice- we have per¬ 
suaded to imUd ImusejSj.feheo and plant fields, and try to live like 
White men; and when'They have attempted to do so, we have 
aided them as far as was in our power; but both they and wo 
have lost our labour. If they build comfortable houses, others 
occupy them ; if they have a sufficiency of food, others eat it ; 
and if they accumulate a little property, it is begged or stolen 
from thorp, until they become discouraged, and return to their 
skin tents, and to that poverty which is their only security from 
tho attacks of jhipves and beggars /’ 1 

Even as it - is> it is not. easy to estimate the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion among & barbarous and savage people. Wo are apt to form- 
too high or too low a judgment of it. To enable one to estimate 
aright what missions have done for a heathen people, it is neces¬ 
sary that he should know what was their previous character and 
condition, to fathom the depth of their intellectual, moral, and 
social degradation;'but this it is impossible to under.stand from 
mere description. He would require to live for years among them, 
in order to become thoroughly acquainted with their statu and 
circumstances. If they are not, found at so high a degree in tho 
ascending scale as was expected, it is perhaps because their up¬ 
ward. movement commenced at a-point many degrees lower down 
than enters the conception of one born and'brought up in a Chris¬ 
tian land. To mala* such a man understand heathen character is 
a hopeless task. It falls not within the range of his mental 
vision. . i?. 

To suppose any barbarous or savage tribe brought to -a state 
1 Anier. W\m. Hen tol xlv« p. 4?r\, 






of improvement in character and condition, even approaching to 
that of the inhabitants of Christian ami civilized lands, through 
the influence of modern missions, is a most extravagant idea. If, 
in twenty, thirty-, of forty years, you heave up a nation from the 
unfathomable depths of heathen demoralization and degradation, 
and raise it to an elevation resembling that of England or Ame¬ 
rica . we might conclude that the immutable laws of Nature were 
broken, and nothing henceforth might be thought too strange for 
beliefthat no night vision was-so baseless but it might be 
realized. It would be nothing short of a physical and moral mi¬ 
racle, Such ideas are perfect delusions* Barbarous tribes are 
are not so easily raised in the scale of nations, nor in so short a 
time . 1 

It is, wo apprehend, a great mistake to attempt to Europeanize 
converts. This may possibly be advisable, to some extent, in the 
case of people living among or in close neighbourhood with a 
civilized race, as the Indians of North America, the Negroes in the 
West Indies, or the Hottentots of South Africa, hut not ordinarily 
in regard to independent tribes and nations, or those who form 
the mass of the population of a country* Ail tribes and nations 
have a predilection for their own manners and customs, even to 
the very names current among them ; and, in matters of indiffer¬ 
ence, they should be loft to retain their own national practices. 
To follow a different course is to increase the difficulties of con¬ 
version, already sufficiently great, and to expose converts to re¬ 
proach from their own countrymen, as having become not only 
Christians but Englishmen or Europeans. Besides, it raises a line 
or wail of separat ion betw een them and their country men, inter¬ 
feres with their easy and friendly intercourse with them* and 
lessens their influence among thorn. Tho European dross, stiff 
and unnatural as it is, sits very awkwardly on the natives of other 
countries, is much less elegant and becoming than the costume of 
some of the Oriental nations, and is less adapted to a warm 
climate than their loose and flowing robes. Even where modesty 
requires an increase of clothing, we would not be disposed to 
introduce the European dress, but would engraft improvements 
on that already in use among the natives, and, as much as possi 
hie, in unison with it, modelling it, perhaps, in some cases, after 
1 (Amor,) Mias. Hey* vol, xxv. p. 152.—Mawaian Spectator toI i. p. 102* 






the' Oriental stylo. Ta otir--eye, there appears something very «y,'>' 
unnatural* ftp.d untastetuf-bfi a Kafir .or a South Sea Islander 
dressed up in a bab-moat, andbreeches. 1 ■' 

In some liapaio&g it has . been common to give converts' Euro- ■ " 
pean names ad baptism, and, in connexion with various stations, 
persons were incited to give money, for the support"and edueatiffn 
of children, by having their own or other Annies which-they had 
fixed on, assigned to particular boys 'or girls- IV say nothing 
more, there was something ridiculous In having -a. Mind u or Negro 
boy called by such names as John Calvin, ..Richard BaxietvBavid 
Bimmerd, Jonathan Edwards, or William Wilberforco, men who . 

f* „ ■*“ . 

have made such a distinguished, figure'in the Clmhtfan world, and 
some of them in the ‘ history of Europe., What if mi youths 
or converts who wore - Tbuld ultimately prove 

worthless characters; if John Galvin should turn out a fool, 
'Richard Baxter "a reprobate, and William' $ilbenforce a slave- ■ * 
trader '{ We have also of late years had a silly and in.congrum.ts 
combination of English titles with Hindu or otherhbathen natvies, 
as the Rev- Krishau Chundrn, or the Rev. James Waiimw In 
propagating tho gospel among the heathen, we should study to 
propagate it in its j^riptural simplicity. There is more evil is 
the empty titles whiefi have .beeif introduced ■ Id to the Church of 
Christ than people generally think. Why not allow the preach¬ 
ers who are raised up among the heathen, to retain simply their 

} We arc apt to think no dress $osuitable aad.becoming au out own ; bat there its 
sometimes, in even that of savages, something peculiarly graceful. The foUowmg ex- 
tracts from the Journal of the Eev. W, Imry, the superintendent of tho Methodist 
Mimohs in the $mth Sefa Islands, when on a visit to the Fiji Islands, may, WO think, 

teach us a useful Lesson : - 

tf .October 14, 1847*—t observed some of the natives trying to dress after the English 
fashion, but the failure was complete, ;uid tho effect all but ridiculous. An English 
bonnet, of the beautiful war in which tlio native their hair , cantos a sad 

falling off in their dark faocia, A white shirt, and a Rabid skin above and below,, eon- . 
trust rather unfavourably* 

I have procured three Fijian wigs of different staes, and coloured variously. 

I 1 hoy are certainly nn exact imitation of the several ways m which the chiefs dvess their 
natural hair, o i rath or got it dressed ; for many hours are spent oyer this work, and 
there at' 1 profe&cd hair*dressors among them. In general, the natives of all th;Hh\ 
islands \h'M and wear their hair very beautifully ; and, when they try to imitate nn by 
weariR. hats or bonnets, they appear quite degraded, and sometimes Eel mule us. The 
wigs which 1 have procured would add dignity to almost any wearer, and are done up os 
tastefully and eWgautly ns if they were design ft) for English bishops, counsellors, or 
judges/ — hUth* Mias, Not, 1S4&, p. 



own names, as did Peter, and James, and John, Apollos, and 
Timothy, and Titus, and the other first preachers of Christianity ? 
Or if any designation is.to ho given them, let it he some such 
scriptural title as a ** minister or servant of Jesus Christ,” which 
'dll tell them ot thoir duties, instead of cherishing their vanity 
and pride. 1 

Most people, wo apprehend, have a very imperfect idea of the 
grand object of missions. If some souls are converted, they think the 
end of theta is gained, and they will moralize as to the worth of e veil, 
one soul, and of its salvation being of more value than the whole 
world, or than ten thousand worlds. This is, no doubt, a solemn, 
truth.; but the same instrumentality, the same labour, the same 
money, which have been expended on missions among the heathen 
during the last fifty years, if wisely laid out in England or Ame¬ 
rica, would, according to God’s ordinary method of working, 
have effected a far larger number of conversions than has been 
effected in the heathen world, perhaps by a hundred or a thou¬ 
sand told. We cannot, therefore, restrict our idea of the import¬ 
ance ot missions among the heathen to the conversion of individual 
souls. We must employ a totally different measure in estimating 
their value. This, though their first, is not their great and. ulti¬ 
mate end. It is essential to the accomplishment of that end, 
but it is not the end itself The grand design of missions is to 
multiply the points, and especially important points, from which 
Christianity may propagate itself in the world. W ith this design, 
the great object should be effectually to root it in a country, with 
a view to its sending forth branches, and shedding its blessed 
fruits throughout the land, and not throughout it only, but that 
they may bo carried to neighbouring lands, and so be extended 
from district to district, and from one country to another. In 
this point of view, such countries as India and China possess 
transcendent importance, The soul of a Greenlander or a Ta¬ 
hitian is of as great value, considered in itself, as that of a Hindu 
or a Chinese; but the conversion of the latter 19 of vastly greater 
moment, as the commencement, or as a step, of that process to 
which we have just alluded. Should missionaries succeed in 
planting ( 2 . a., effectually rooting) the gospel in India or China, 

V Serna good observations by the Seram pur missionaries on the change of the names 
>i converts may be found in yol, ii p* H6. 




the immense population’ (if these countries and of the countries 
around them, combined with the character of that- population, 


would invest such success with a thousand-fold greater importance 
tlian the same tiling in l ahiti or in Greenland, or in any savage 
country on. the face, of tho ear tin 

■Hero we cannot -help remarking that some missionaries,*; in- ’ 


common with many good people, are much given to pronounce 
judgments in regard to matters of which man is ordinarily a very 
incompetent judge. They speak with great freedom and fa 
liarity of the conversion of persons—of their “ Mg born agam,” 


aud of their having “ passed from death unto lifeof their 
“ growing in grace fV of their progress in the divine life ; and if 
they happen to die, of their having gone ..-tb heaven—-gone to 
glory-—gone to be with Christ, Now, these are* points as to 
which man has not adequate means of judglitg. It- is Often no 
onay matter for one to come to a well grounded judgment as to 
his own character and state before God; and he must, in the na¬ 
ture of things, be still less qualified to pronounce a well-grounded 
judgment in the case of others, of whom his knowledge must 
necessarily be very imperfect, and into whose heart he cannot see. 
On such subjects ft truly wise and pious man will speak with mo¬ 
dest,y and caution. Missionaries, above all men, might learn to 
do so, considering die frequent disappointments which they ex¬ 
perience in regard to professed converts, not excepting some of 
whom they have at one time entertained the highest hopes. 

The work of the Holy Spirit is another subject in regard to 
which many are much given to pronounce rash and unwarranted 
judgments. Of its reality there is no question, but of its nature, 
and of the way in which it is carried on, we have little knowledge. 
- The wind,” says our Lord, “ bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth : so is every one that is bom of the Spirit.” 
Yet, some missionaries, especially in giving accounts of what they 
consider as revivals, speak of the presence and agency of the 
Holy Spirit in their assemblies, as positively and unhesitatingly 
as they would do of things subjected to their senses. Much of 
what they often refer to the influences of the Holy Spirit, is 
probably nothing more than the natural operations oi the human 
mind, under new and exciting circumstances; sometimes, perhaps, 



the working of the imagination, or of the passions, and some¬ 
times the result of mere sympathy. This is all the more proba¬ 
ble from what we in many cases see to be the ultimate fruits. 
But whatever it may be, they at least'are not entitled to speak of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in tho easy and familiar and confident 
style in which they are accustomed to write and to talk of it; 

The providence of God is with many another fruitful source of 
false judgments. When auspicious circumstances occur in regard 
to a. mission, they are set down, perhaps, as a clear call in provi¬ 
dence ; as leadings of providence; as wonderful and gracious in¬ 
terpositions of providence; or they are spoken of as sure tokens 
of the divine favour; as unequivocal testimonies of the divine 
approbation ; as evident marks of the divine presence ; as “ tho 
Lord himself appending Ids own seal to the mission, by adding 
one after another to the Church of such as shall he saved.” It is 
no doubt true that the government of God extends to everything 
which takes place in the Church and in the world, whether great 
or small, and that it is our duty to observe and mark the doings 
of divine providence; but, in general, it becomes not so ignorant 
and so blind a creature as man, to sit in judgment upon them, to 
be always interpreting them, always explaining to 1 himself and 
others their causes, ends, and design. There are some men who 
are never at a loss to understand the providence of God; they soo 
it step by step; and the acknowledgment of it is continually in 
their mouths. This may have the appearance of piety ; but it is a 
very unenlightened and unscriptural piety : it is, in truth, gross 
presumption* How differently did tho apostle Paul feel and act! 
“ O the depth of tho riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God I How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!” It should also be recollected that others can 
interpret providence as well as we. Romish missionaries, for ox- 
ample, tell us of the interpositions of God in their behalf as wall 
as Protestant missionaries; and interpreters of providence will 
often not find it easy to draw a line of distinction between the 
cases of the one and of the other. Heathens, too, have their pro¬ 
vidences which may not unnaturally bo interpreted in their favour. 
Besides, what shall we say to inauspicious circumstances,—to coun¬ 
ter providences t These are not unfrequent in the history of mis¬ 
sions. Are we to hold them as manifestations of the divine dis- 
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pleasure? as tokens of the divine disapprobation? as proofs of the 
divine con- ’em nation ? But though wo arc not to indulge in ito~ 
tei'pretaiions of providence, thero is ample room lor a hallowed 
improvement of it in adoration, in thanksgiving, in humiliation, 
in submission, in encouragement and hope, in prayer and praise* 
according to the aspect of its varied dispensations. 

The,only other point to which wo shall here refer Is the man¬ 
ner in which many speak of the agency of Sat&u. This t) 
a very simple and easy way of explaining untoward events. If 
i ip position arises, they unhesitatingly ascribe it to Satan; he Is per¬ 
haps spoken of “ as raging,” If this opposition arises out of sup¬ 
posed success, lie is described as “ treui bling for his kingdom ; and 
it is often set down as a favourable indication,—-as a proof of the pro¬ 
gress of the good work. Some things are spoken of as instances 
of the great power of Satan, and perhaps also of his greed suc¬ 
cess Now, though the Scriptures leave no doubt of the agency 
of the devil in our world, and of the great- evil which ho effects 
in it (I Pet. v. 8 ; Rev. xii. 9; xx. % 3); yet it should be recol¬ 
lected that ho is a spirit, and that his agency is of a spiritual 
nature, and that It is unseen and little understood by us. While, 
therefore, we maintain the Scripture doctrine on the subject, it 
becomes us to speak with, caution and reserve as to his acts and 
influence in particular cases. 

Were it not that we might bo thought chargeable with the 
very error we are condemning, we would almost be disposed to 
remark that wo doubt whether Satan is so easily put in a rage as 
some seem to think, or that he is so readily made to tremble for 
his kingdom, which has been so long, and. is still, so firmly estab¬ 
lished in the world. 

There is another point which seems greatly forgotten by many 
who are ever ready to explain the evil in our world by the agency 
of Satan, that there are other fallen beings besides u the Devil and 
his angels; ” that our earth is at all times peopled by hundreds 
of millions of human beings who are all sinful creatures, whose 
“ hearts are deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. 7 ' 
Now, though we do not mean to deny the evil influence of Satan 
over these hundreds of millions o( human beings, yet we cannot 
forget the fact that they themselves are depraved, and that much 
of the evil for which Satan gets credit, may be satisfactorily 
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accounted for by the natural operation of their own corruption 
and ungodliness. When wo have so adequate a cause at hand to 
account tor the existence and operation of evil in the world, wo 
think we should be less disposed to be always referring ■ fejj an 
agency which, though we know as a general fact to be in active 
operation, is yet in particular cases not ascertainable and not 
computable by us. We suspect sonin people have got into the 
way of ascribing all evil to Satan as an apology or covert for 
their own. sinfulness, thus making him a scape-goat for the de¬ 
pravity of their own hearts. 

Wo conclude in the words of Milton’s sublime prayer:— 
f ‘ Comb Foiyni out on thy hoy at, chambers, O Prince of all 

THE KINGS OF THE EARTH ; PL.T ON THE VISIBLE ROBES OF THT IM¬ 
PERIAL MAJESTY ; TAKE UP* THAT UNLIMITED SCEPTRE 'WHICH THY 

Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee ; for now the vole 
of thy Bride calls thee, and all create res sigh to be be¬ 
au; WED.” 1 

1 AMtonVWorfei. LonJou, 1834. ]?, 00. 
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A brief account of missions of inferior note, 

<fcc. &c. 

t THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
. IN FOREIGN TARTS. . - 

nkw irons. 

In .Juno 1701, was kicorporated by royal charier, the Society for the lYo- 
pagation of the Gospel ixi Foreign Paris, con sisting~enfci rely of moiabera of- 
the Church, of England. Though it directed its attention chiefly to the 
supply of the British colon ies in North America and the West Indies, with 
Episcopal ministers, and oat cellists, and schoolmasters, it did not entirely 
overlook the heathen world. As there were* great numbers of negroes in 
the American colonies, the Society early gave directions to its missionaries, 
to use their best endeavours for instructing the slaves in their neighbour¬ 
hood in the principles of Christianity. In the prosecution of this work, 
howe\er, i^ney mot with many difficulties. Numbers of the masters were 
perfectly indifterent about the instruction of their idaves, and would allow 
them no time for that purpose ; others openly opposed it, alleging that the 
negroes had no souls, and that they grew worse by becoming Christians. 

In 1704, a school was opened in New York for the instruction of negroes, 
by Mr E. Neau,a French refugee, who had been several years in the galleys, 
on account of his profession of the Protestant faith. He wfts- at flj 
obliged to go from house to house to instruct the negroes, which proved an 
exceedingly laborious task ; afterwards he obtained permission for them to 
u-Qirte to his house, which was a considerable relief This place, however, 
was too small to contain the numbers who might have attended; and as 
they. were allowed only a little time in the dusk of the evening, after being 
completely fatigued by the labours of the day, they 'could scarcely he ex- 
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p.;cted to moke very rapid progress. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
Mr Neau prosecuted Ids labours among them with great diligence and zeal. 
A. considerable, number of the negroes acquired some knowledge of the 
principles of Christianity, and many of them were baptized. 

In 1712, a number of negroes about New York conspired together to 
murder the English inhabitants, with the view of recovering their liberty. 
The scheme was happily discovered and defeated; but yet many of the 
White people took occasion from it to oppose the instruction of the slaves, 
Mr Neau durst hardly appear for some days in the streets ; and strange to 
tell, his school was represented as the principal cause ol. the conspiracy. 
On the trial of the ringleaders, however, there were only two of all. his 
scholars who were accused of it. One of these had been baptized, and 
though he was condemned as guilty, it was afterwards gener.uly acknow¬ 
ledged that he was perfectly innocent. Tire other was not baptized, and 
though he was convicted of the conspiracy, it appeared lie had no hand in 
the minder of his master. Upon the whole, the negroes who were guilty, 
were such as had never attended the school; and what is worthy of notice, 
the persons whose slaves were most criminal, were such as were the avowed 
enemies of instructing them in the principles of religion. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, a violent clamour was excited 
against the labours of itftf Neau. The common council of New York, 
passed an order prohibiting the negroes from appearing in the street* after 
sunset without lanterns and candles. This was in effect forbidding them 
to attend the school, as none of them could come before sunset, or procure 
lantern's after it. By degrees, however, the apprehensions of the people 
began to subside.- Tile governor endeavoured to dispel their jealousy with 
respect to the instruction of tko negroes ; and as, after visiting the school, 
he expressed his approbation of it, the work began to be carried on with 
now vigour. We have noticed these circumstances more particularly, be¬ 
cause they form a striking counterpart to the conduct of the enemies of 
missions in the West Indies in later times. Many pretended, indeed, that 
it was only to the dangerous and fanatical doctrines of the Sectarians that 
they were inimical, and that they would gladly receive the authorized 
teachers of the Church of England ; yet we see, that when the Church of 
England did send forth missionaries, they met with the. very same kind of 
treatment. 

MOHAW JL COUOTEY, 

In 1704* the Society, in consequence of a reoommen elation from her Mar 
jest) Queen Anno, sent the Rev. T. Moor to labour among the Mohawk 
Indiana in the neighbourhood of New York, On his arrival, he offered to 
settle among them mid instruct them ; but though they treated him in a 
very courteous manner* they declined returning a posit rn 

proposals until they should consult with the other tribes. After waiting 
near a twelvemonth at Albany, he returned to New V ork, discouraged by 
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their repeated 40$$- He afterwards exab^keil fov England ; but the 
.ship, it was supposed, found oruvl at sea, as neither he nor any of the crew 
was ever heard i>£ ^ 

lu 1-7 j % the Rev. Mr Andrews, whom the Society had appointed to 
labour among the Mohawk Indians, arrived at Albany, Four sachems at 
the Irennuis, or Five nations, who eamosoma ti mo before on an einoansy ^0 
l^Liglatidj had requested that missionaries might be mnt to instntei their 
people ; and the queen, with tho view of promoting this object, ordered a 
fort to bo erected among them,, a chapel for Divine worship, and a hoitae 
for the in i ass ionary. The fort was 1/50 feet square, .and was garrisoned by a 
small party of soldiers under the command of &11 .officer. 

On arriving at the scene of liftST labours, about 200 nnlcs froifi New Yoj;k T 
Mr Andrews began to instruct the Indians in* the principles ot religion 
through the medium of an interpreter. In his intercourse with them, he 
treated them hi'the most friendly and courteous minuet*. He of fen. cntei- 
tallied them at his house, fjpd even gave them provisions homo with them 
■when they happened to b'o in want, which was n ot unfrequently the case, 
A schoolmate q who a/jeompanied him, opened at the same time a school 
for the children* He also had $8 them with the greatest lenity j.he 
durst not employ the smallest correction, as the parents set so little value 
on learning, that they would not have thought it worth purchasing at the 
expense of corporeal pain to their hflfejn^ing^ 

Besides procuring ah impression of Hornbooks and Primers in the Indian 
language for the use of tHe children, the tboiety endeavoured to obtain a 
translation of sonic parts of the Scriptures into it.- In this they wore much 
assisted by the Rev* Mr Freeman, of Schenectady, who had been employed 
by tho Earl of Beilamont, about tho beginning of the century, 311 instruct¬ 
ing the Indians m Ids noighboiuhood ' He had already translated into the 
Mohawk language tho Gospob of Matthew, # and many select pfesages horn 
the Old and New Tcetements^nd also the Morning and Evening Prayers 
from the fiiturgy of the Church of England. Several chapters of the Bible 
were printed at the expense of the Society, together with the Morning and 
Evening Prayer*/ the .Utany, tho Clm^ch Catechism, and some family 
prayers. 

After "initiating the Indians ift.tho principles of Christianity, Mr Andrews 
baptized a considerable number of them ; but most of the savage in a short 
time grew weary of instruction, and in the course of their hunting expedi¬ 
tion^ which often, lasted several months, they forgot much of what they 
had learned. Besides, some of the J esuits from Canada endeavoured to in¬ 
fuse suspicions into their minds, as if the English, by erecting a fort in 
their neighbourhood, designed to murder them, under the pretence of in¬ 
structing thorn h tie principles of religion; pud some of the Tuscarpra 
Indians, who had fled from North Carolina, so animated the*n with hatred 
of the English, that when any of them came to the fort m their way to 
Albany, they used to mock Mr Andrews, and when he offered to visit them 
at their own houses, they positively forbade him. The Mokwks in a short 
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time oama no move to chapel, and their children loft off attenc3wg school 
Mr Andrews and his fellow-labourers, the interpreter and e;ch go [master* 
wore even fe([nently in danger of theb Urea when they went out of the 
fart* For these reasons, the mission was at length relinquished about the 
year I7I8J 

The mission among the Mohawk Indiana \vm afterwards renewed ; hut 
at what particular period, we do not exactly know. It appears, however, 
that in 1736, Mr Bar clay, a young man, if is said, of great zeal was labour¬ 
ing among them with very encouraging prospects of success. Every day 
they became more eager for instruction, a vary considerable reformation of 
manners was effected among them, and it was truly amaaing to witness' the 
progress nf the youth in reading and writing their own language. All the 
young men, from twenty to thirty years of age, regularly attendee! the 
school when at home, and would leave ,v frolic rather than lose a lesson. 
Mr Barclay’s labours among the Indians, however, were carried on under 
great disadvantages. His own salary was extremely scanty, and he could 
obtain no allowance for an interpreter or a schoolmaster Hu was willing 
to have continued his labours among them amidst these and other discern r ■ 
ageraents; but it would seem he was at length obliged to leave the Indians 
for want of pecuniary support.* 

floiuda. . tj ' ■ '■ ’► ' Wj 1 * * 4 

hi 1766, a mission was begun in Florida, a catechist being appointed to 
labour among the Indians on the Mosquito shore, and a missionary was 
added the following yepj\ The attempt was continued till it sunk with 
others, under the change of political circumstances.* 

Of the subsequent operations of the Society among the Indians in North 
America, we possess no particular account, but we apprehend they w ove 
inconsiderable, Nearly the whole of its missionaries wore employed among 
the White inhabitants. Two of those in Canada, however, were appointed 
to visit the Mohawk Indians, and one or two suhoolmalters were settled 
among them, J 

B&RBADGES. 

hi the beginning of the I8fh century, General Coddrington bequeathed 
to the Society two plantations which he possessed in the island of Sarh^ 
doe*, and part of his island of Barbuda. The objects which he had more 
particularly in view, will be seen from the following abstract of that part 

1 Humphrey** Historical Account of the Society for the BropagMion of the Gospol \n Foreign 
VmtfH pp. VS, 8lj ..23S t 284. 

* Hopkins Mum oil's. p, 

:i Protr!\gau(3a, beta# on rtbatawt of the proceedings of the Society for the Propagation of the 
-tyoapdt in Botiign Parti?, p, W f 

4 Mia.? Beg, 1815, p. IU4, 
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of his will which relates to thorn:—■“ General O.ddvmgfon give?, and be 
Im two pkuhitiom in the island of Barbados, and part, of his island 
of Barbuda, to ihfc Society for the Propagation of the Christian Religion 
in jEoreign Parts, erected and established by his good master King William 
the Third ; and desires that the plantations should continue entire, and 
ZOO negroes, at least, always kept thoreop, and a convenient number of 
professor* and scholars maintained there, who are to bo obliged to study 
tod pae&etiso physic and ohirurgery as well as divinity, that by tho apparent 
usefulness of the former to all mankind, they may both endear themselves 
to the people, and have the better opportunity of doing good to men*#, 
i* whilst they are teddnj oar© of their bodies ; but the particulars of 
the constitution he leaves to the Society, composed of wise and good 
men/' 1 

Since that period, after iruVi^y' difficulties arising front lawsuits with the 
executor#, the erection of a college at considerable expense, and the devas¬ 
tations occasioned by frequent hurricanes, an establishment was formed 
md supported with the produce of the estates, consisting of a president 
<md twelve scholars ; stipends being allowed to those who were desirous of 
prosecuting their studies in England, either in divinity, law, or physic/ 3 

It would appear from this account, that the Society bad not been very 
faithful in executing General OodthtogiciFs will. According to it, profes¬ 
sors imd scholars were to he maintained on his plantations ‘ f the students 
were consequently to carry on their studios there, and these studies" were 
tp consist of physic md chirurgeiy as well m divinityf^it according 
to the statement n&W gi ven, stipends were allowed to those scholars who 
were desirous of prosecuting their studies in England, und that not merely 
in the branches prescribed by General God tiring ton, but also In law, for 
which he had made no provision whatsoever* 

In lM9j lectures began to be given in the college by professors* This, It 
appears, was chiefly with, a view to the preparation of candidates for the 
mfojnt-ry in the Church of England A number of the students were after¬ 
wards ordained by the Bishop of Barbados#, and became incumbents or 
curates in his diocese* Whether they were a obliged to study and practise 
physic and chirurgery as well as draiiity,” we do not know, ( but from the 
silence maintained on this point, we suspect that this part of General Cod- ' 
dringfcou ? r will was neglected? 

Til August 1831, Barbadocs was visited by a tremendous hum cane,* which 
produced tembte'devaafaitfo' ghout the island. Among many othe 

of the prinqipal buildings on the island, that venerable structure, Coddring- 
ton college, whose massy walls, it was supposed, would resist the violence 
of almost any tempest, and which had lately been largely extended for the 
reception of students, was reduced to a heap of ruins? 

Though the Coddrington plantations had been bequeathed to a u Society 

! Mim Rog, 1EU, p. 128. * iMd. 1820, pVSflp. 

3 rbid. 1830, p. 5i&.—tbicl. mi, p. 430*— bid, IS35, p* 157*—Ibid. 1S80, §, 107. < 

* Md* 1&31, p. S12, 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign ParU/* yet the religious in¬ 
struction of the slaves on these vmy estates was to a great extent 
neglected From the ovidoxieo given by the Society**? agents in 1789, be¬ 
fore the Privy Council, it apjjeanj that they were not allowed the Sabbath 
as a day of rest, but had, like the slaves on other estates;, to labour for 
themselves. Polygamy was generally practised by them, nor was any 
attempt made to introduce marriage among them. A cat eel list indeed was 
employed to instruct there, but he had little success in promoting their 
religious or moral improvement, probably because he employed Uttlo moans 
for this end, and became the means employed by him were little fitted to 
be useful; in short, the negroes on !he Society^ plantations wore in no 
respect either bettor or worse than their follows on the neighbouring 
estates. 1 

It is stated by the Rev, Mr Finder, the Society^ chaplain, that if the 
slaves on these estates were never provided with my regular system of 
religious teaching until the year IB 18,” and even then there was in the 
school an express regulation, excluding writing and arithmetic from the 
system of instruction ; and the attendance was restricted to children un¬ 
der ion years of age. The consequence of this was, that even the best 
scholars could mad only in the Now Testament or the Psalter, and that ail 
adults were excluded from learning to read. 

Even polygamy still prevailed among them, and out of nearly 300 slaves 
on the estate, there was, in 1623, only one itofaui.ee of marriage among 
them legally aokmma&d; a fact which says but little for their religious 
and moral improvement. .Even the general treatment of the slaves does 
not appear, up to 1818, to have differed materially from the treatment of 
slaves on other estates.* 

On the passing, by the British legislature in 1833, of the Act for the 
Abolition of Slavery in the West Indies and other Colonies, the Society 
resolved to take an active part in providing for the religious instruction of 
the enfranchised negroes. A special fund was raised for this purpose, 3 and 
it made large grants of money for the erection of churches and school- 
houses, and for maintaining, or assisting in maintaining, ministers and 
teachers among them.* 

AFRICA. 

In 1751, the Rev. Thomas Thompson, who had spent four years in North 
America as one of the missionaries of the Society, proceeded to the Gold 
Oost&t in order “ to make a trial with the natives, md see what hopes there 

1 ,4nti Slavery Reporter, vol iL p. 416. 

3 Autt-SUvevy Reporter, vol. iL p, 42 L —Hiss, Reg. 1820, p. 3fl&. — DA A. 1B24, p. 3 5!i. 

5 The mim of £65,000 v> r uy rawed by voluntary contributions; j£62,fWW u.vim received froro the 
ParJian^nUu; grants for nfcgro education'; and in the comae «>f elovoa ye&tfiy the Society de- 
ponded beside*, from its general fund, £26,000; making hi rjl no lees thau £lf»3,00iL^Ww.?. 
faff. 1847, p: 235, 

4 MiReg. i$gi\ p. 116, 
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■ would bp of introducing among them the Christian religion.” During the 
four yi4rs of his stay, he officiated as chaplain at Cape Coast Castle ; hut 
he was much discouraged in his endeavours to introduce the gospel among 
the natives. HiwTuMlth having failed, he returned to England in 1736: 
but previous to this, he had sent home three native boys for education ; 
on^of whom afterwards went to the University of Oxford, and having com¬ 
pleted lus education there, received ordination with a view to his labouring 
in hie native land. 

In 17m the Rev. Philip Quaque, os he was called, was appointed an a 
missionary, catechist, and schoolmaster, to his countrymen; ho wfls also 
chaplain at Cape Coast Castle. Here he laboured for about half a Century, 
but he does not appear to have been instrumental in turning airy of bin 
countrymen to Christianity; nor will this excite much surprise wlieu it is 
known that on his death-bed he gave evidence that he had at least as 
much confidence in the influence of the Fetish as in the power of Christi¬ 
anity, After his death, several English chaplains were sent out, but they 
successively died soon after their arrival at Cape Coast Castle, 1 

It THE SOCIETY IN SCOTLAND FOR PROPAGATIN'-- 1 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge was insti¬ 
tuted at Edinburgh in the year 170!). The chief design of this institution 
was, the extension of religion in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; 
but it likewise extended its views to the conversion of the heathen. 

Tn 1730, the Society granted, a commission to several gentlemen in New 
England to bo their correspondents in that quarter of the world, with 
power to choose persons qualified for the office of missionaries, ancl to fix 
the particular places whore they should labour. In 1732, this board 
appointed three persons, as missionaries to the Indians on the borders of 
New England, namely, Mr Joseph Second), at Fort George on Georges 
River, where the Penobscot Indians traded ; Mr Ebenezer Hinsdale, at Fort, 
Dummer on Connecticut River ; and Mr Stephen Parker, at Fort Rich¬ 
mond, both places of re-sort for the Indians. These missionaries were 
maintained by the Society till the year 1737, when they wore dismissed on 
account, of their want of success, and their declining to live among the 
Indians. 

The trustees for the colony of Georgia having, in 1735, engaged a consi¬ 
derable number of people from the Highlands of Scotland to settle iu that 
par t of America, and being desirous that they should have a Presbyterian 
minister to preach to them in Gaelic, and to teach and catechise the chil¬ 
dren in English, applied to the Society to gran t a commission to such 

1 Be$cb run's Ashanti m*d tho OuM Coast, p. 2#7 
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a minister, who should likewise act. as one of their 1 missionaries for Cb v ia- 
tiamzlng the Indians, and to allow him a Hilary for some years, until hlie 
colonists should bo able to maintain him at their own), expense. The 
Society accordingly appointed Mr John Maeleod, a native of the Isie of 
Skye. This mission was: supported till 1740, when the greater part of the 
inhabitants of Georgia, having been cut off in an expedition against the 
Spaniards at 8t Augustine, Mr Maeleod left, the colony. 1 

In 1741, tlw Society established a board of correspondents at New York, 
with the same powers as that at boston. This board appointed Mr 
Azariah Horton to labour as a missionary on Long Island, and named as 
his assistant and interpreter, an Indian, called Miranda, who had for some 
time laboured to instruct the Delaware and Susquehannah Indians. Mi¬ 
randa died soon after his appointment; but Mr Horton remained for 
several yearaon tog Island. On his arrival, he met with a very favourable 
reception from the Indians. Those who lived at the east end of tho 
island, in particular, listened with great attention to his instructions, and. 

v of them ware brought to inquire what they should do to be saved, 
A genera] reformation of manners quickly ensued among them; many of 
them wore impressed with deep convictions of their sinfulness and 
and there were a number who gave satisfactory evidence of their saving 
conversion to Christ. In the course of two ur three yearn, Mr Horton 
baptized thirty-five adults and forty-four children. Ho also took pains to 
teach them to read, and some of them made considerable progress. But 
the extensiveness of his charge, and the necessity of his travelling i vom 
place to place, rendered it impossible for him to pay that regular attention 
to tills important object which was desirable. 

Such wns the premising aspect of this mission for some time ; but it was 
not long before thoro appeared a melancholy declension among some of 
the Indiana, in consequence of the introduction of spirituous liquors among 
them, and their being allured by this means into drunkenness, their darling 
vice. Some, too, grew careless and remiss in attending on divine worship ; 
but still there were a number who retained their first serious impressions, 
and continued to breathe the temper of genu in a Christians, fn 1750, the 
school at Montawk and Shemcock contained about sixty children, who 
made considerable progress in learning; and, in general, the IIieans ^ 
grace appeared to bo blessed to the poor Indians. But in 1/53, Mr 
Horton was dismissed from bis mission on Long Island, in consequence of 
his not having adequate employment, the Indians whom he used to preach 
to having dwindled away by death or dispersion, and them being little 
prospect of success among those that remained, and some being so situated 
that they could be conveniently taken care of by other ministers. Wo arc 
informed, however, that, in 1788, the Indians in those places where Mi 
IT ortou had laboured were still religiously disposed, and find they had two 
preachers among them, both Indians, and well esteemed. 11 

i Account of the Society In Scotland for Pi'opa^otlng Christian KuowJadge, pj, 1, pp. o, I*. 

•« Account of Soc. for Prop. Cln-ist. Know. 1774, p. 15. -Bo««r*s Sermon baft.ro ditto, p.4». 



The Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel ia New England haying 
resolved to send a missionary and a aohoolmnstor to the Cherokee Upper 
towns, provided the Society in Scotland would send another missionary 
and schoolmaster to the same towns, the Society allowed ,£C 0 sterling 
a-ysar for this purpose, and placed it under the management of certain 
persons in Carolina and Virginia. In consequence of this, Mr Martin 
engaged in this mission in December 1,7»7 ; and appearances being pro¬ 
mising, Mr Richardson was sent thither the following year; but as the 
Cherokee 3 joined in hostilities with the French against the English, the 
mission was soon after relinquished. 

In 1762, the hoard of correspondents at Boston sent three missionaries 
to Ohonocjungie, an Indian town on the river Susquehannah. They were 
received by the Indians with great cordiality ; but as they were not so 
.successful as was expected, they returned to Boston, 

As ignorance of the Indian language had always been a great ob¬ 
stacle to the propagation of Christianity among the Indians, the board 
of correspondents at Boston adopted a plan for. the education of English 
and Indian youths. Throe Indians were put to school ; but as many in¬ 
conveniences, and. particularly? a great expense, were found to attend this 
it heme, it was given up. They then attempted to establish schools in the 
Indian settlements; but the Indians on the borders of New England 
having commenced hostilities, this measure was attended with little effect. 

In 17 72, the Society sent two missionaries and an interpreter to the De¬ 
laware Indians. On their arrival, many of the savages were attentive 
to them, and some were desirous of being instructed in the Word of God, 
But these promising appearances quickly vanished; and the Indians 
ordered them to return to those who sent them. 

The Society also paid .£40 sterling towards the support of four mission¬ 
aries, who wore sent, in 1773, to the Indian tribes in Canada . 1 

m. THE CORPORATION FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THU 
GOSPEL IN NEW ENGLAND. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

In May 1733, the Rev. J oaeph. Park, was sent by the Commissioners of 
Indian affairs, to preach to the Narragaiiset Indians, about Westerly and 
Char lest own, in Rhode Island, and to such of the English as would attend 
on his instructions. After some years, the revival of religion, which was so 
remarkable in various parts of America, extended to this quarter, and was 
by no mean s con Sued to the White people. About the beginning of this 

— Braiu wiVe Life* p, M?.<—GilMeeT Hist, Collect, vr>L ik p, 443. •— American C o rrp on den c c, 
tmntf ‘ho record a of the Society hi Scotland for lYopag&tiivj Ghrfstfftu Knowledge, MS. v >1 j, 
p, lijt?, —Edwards' Works, vol. i, p. C?tcitt, 

1 Account of SJoc, for Prop, Christ. Koow. p. 
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some of the Indians ajppipp to be seriotudy impressed with the 
truth, and several of them Beamed .to be set up as momimunfcs of divine 
grace. But the power of religion began m be moat remarkably displayed 
among them m # body^ in February 1743, when a number of Christian 
Indians, from Stoiiington* a neighbouring town, came to visit their country¬ 
men at this place. From that time, the greater part were impressed with 
a serious concern about their souls* They now relinquished then dunces 
and drunken frolics, and flocked more to the worship of God than they 
uscrd to do to their amiiscmeiits. Formerly there were not above ten Or 
twelve of the Indians who came to tho church ; now there were near a 
hundred who attended very regularly ; many of whom avoi ded tho most 
pleasing evidence of a change of heart. Within little more than a your, 
upwards of sixty of them were baptized, and admitted to full communion 
with the church. In speaking of them, Mr Fart say^c “Considering.the 
disadvantages they are \mder, by not being able to read, they tuny well bo 
called experienced Christians, and are examples of faith patience, love, 
humility, ami every grace of the Holy Spirit* I have sometimes been 
ashamed, and even confounded before God at myself, when [.have been 
among them, and have hoard their conversation,! beheld their zeal, and fer¬ 
vent charity toward each other* They are abundant in their endeavours to 
bring over such as oppose themselves, by setting before them the evil of 
their ways, and the comfort and sweetness of true religion. When they are 
assembled for divine worship, their hearts are often drawn out to plead 
with their brethren, so that with joy I have stood still to see the salvation 
of tho Lord* 

“Their faith in God encourages and quickens them in. duty to obtain the 
promises of the good things of this life, m well as of that which is to 
come ; so that there is a change among them on the outward no Jem than’ 
in tho inward man* They grow more decent and cleanly in their dress, 
provide better for their households, and get clearer of debt 

“Tile most of the Indians who are here, in a body are come into the 
kingdom of God ; and the most of those that are without, are, hopefidly 
con vinced that God ia in the others of a truth, and of the necessity of their 
being partakers of his grace. Indeed, the Lord seems to he extending the 
power of his grace to such as are scattered abroad*” 1 

This revival of religion among tho Namigarset Indiana does not appear 
to have been temporary, Wo suppose, at least, it is to there that the llev. 
Charles Beatty refers, in the following account, which was written a few 
years before the commencement of the American war;—“ I have now 
in my bauds/' says lie, ? a catalogue containing the names of Indians be 
longing to the Narraganset tribe in New England, in number about three 
hundred and fifteen. Mr Samuel Drake, who has furnished the catalogue, 
and also written an account uf them, and who has lived fourteen years 
among them as a schoolmaster, says, ' He believes, m the judgment of 

1 Yi'UtviSn -Chrfattau Hisfcor) f j voj, i. j>, 2(f3 ^vol*, ii p, 23, 
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charity', that, in the above number of Indiana, there are seventy real 
Christiana; that about sixty of them have entered into covenant with 
Cod, and one another, as a church of Christ, and are determined to follotv 
the Lainb of God whithersoever he goes ; that three evenings in the week 
they constantly meet together for singing ami prayer ; and that, in their 
devotions, their affections seem to he surprisingly drawn out ; that they 
are not fond of receiving any into church fellowship but such as can give 
M'/r>e good account of their being bom again ; that they steadily maintain 
religious worahip in their families ; that, once in four weeks, '.hey celebrate 
the Lord's Supper ; and that, at certain sacramental seasons, he has thought 
the Lord Jesus seemed, as it were, to be evidently set forth crucified before 
them ; that if any of their brethren return to their former sinful practices, 
the rest will mourn over them as though their hearts would break ; that, 
if their backsliding brethren repent of their sin. and manifest a desire 
again to walk with the church, their rejoicing is equal, to their former 
mourning ; but that, .if no fruit of repentance appeal's, after they have 
mourned over them for several meetings, they hid the offender farewell, as 
}' they were going to part to meet no more, and with such a mourning as 
resembles a funeral. I have been at several such meetings, and there has 
beeu such a lamentation in the assembly, when they were obliged to part 
with a brother as a heathen man or publican, that even tho sinner, who 
previously appeared perfectly obstinate, was so affected as to appeal' in¬ 
wardly in pain for sin, and continued to cry to God for mercy, till he was 
delivered from his load of guilt, and admitted into fellowship with the 
church again.’ He adds, ‘ That this religious concern began among these 
Indians twenty-six years since; that their pious minister iu one of their 
own number, Mr Samuel .Niles; and that many of their children arc nip# 
able to read the New Testament to their parents.’ 

“ There are several other tribes of Indiaus in New England, not far dis¬ 
tant from this tribe, that have received the Christian religion, a number of 
whom, as 1 am credibly informed, in the judgment of charity, give evidence 
of their being real Christians, and have occasional communion with those 
of the Narmganset church, particularly about thirty or forty of the Mo- 
hegan Indians; about twenty of the Pequot. tribe ; six or seven of the 
Neautick tribe. Both these tribes live in the colony of Connecticut. 1 
There are also some of the Stoningtou tribe, that have occasionally 

* It is prohabfy to some of Indians tlx fit the following statement relates About the 

year 1743. the Indians iu the neighbourhood of Plainfield, m Connecticut, were much impressed 
wtfcfc tLie truths of religion, an d gave the strongest evidence of their sincere conversion. They 
were entirely reformed in their maimer of. living ; they became temperate, abstained from 
drinking to excess kohl religious meetings ; and a number of thorn were formed into a 
c Lurch* and had the sacraments administered to them,- 1 Trumbull's Hulor v of Cwum'tk-ut vol f 
p. 4BB. 

The Indiana in dilibrent quarters appear to have^pavtieipated in that remarkable awakening, 
which, about this period, took place in various parts of America, in consequence of minMera 
in their neightomhood preaching to Ipp^lPriftcso^ Christ. Hist vol, ii. p. ll% & c , fliJs 
general rttatumcoh will account for Hie occasional notices wo moot with of Christian Indian^ 
among whom my regular mission was ever established. 
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oommumon 'wi th, the Narragansots, and about fifteen or sixteen of the 
Montawk tribe of Indians, who live upon the east end of bong Island. 
Those sometimes cross the Sound, iu order to join the above church in its 
divine ordinances." 1 * 

The state of religion among the STarraganset Indians was not) however, 
so flourishing latterly; hut there were still the remains of a Christian 
clmroh among them. In 1800, they were visited by the Bcv. Mr Coe, who 
gives the following account of them :—“ The whole number of Indians at 
Charlestown, considered as of the Narraganset tribe, is about one hundred 
and fifty. By intemperance and inattention to business, they are all 
reduced to poverty, some to an extreme degree. The quantity of their 
land is estimated at about three square miles ; most of the valuable part 
of which is let out upon hire ; a large portion is reserved for wood and 
timber ; and a small part is in tillage. Veiy few pure-blooded Indians are 
now on the land, us they have for ages past been intermixing with Whites 
and Blacks. None are entitled to any part of the inheritance, except those 
who have descended from their females; hence a number of others, of 
mixed nations, live among them, who, by their customs, are not of the 

tribe. , , , 

“Their church, composed of persons of different nations, consists of 

between forty and fifty members. They had a preacher of their own, John 
Segeter, who died about two years since. He could read, and was a man 
0 f some information. They still carry on worship on the Lord’s Day 
among themselves ; and have the only place of public worship now m the 

town." 3 4 . ixi 

In 1312, a school house was erected at Charlestown tor the use of the 

Indiana: the schoolmaster who was settled among them laboured with 
great diligence, and with favourable prospects of success. A missionary 
was sent among them part of the year, and another school was established 

among them. 3 _ 

In 1834, the Narraganset Indians were estimated to be four hundred and 
twenty in number. They were then still resident on Rhode Island. 


03HIDA. COUNT JUT. 


In 1748, the Rev. Mr Spence proceeded to the country of the Oneida 
Indians, about ISO miles south-west from Albany, and about 130 miles 
distant from all settlements of the White people. The place was called 
Onohquaga, and was towards the head of the river Susquehanna. Here he 
continued through the winter, and passed through many difficulties and 
hardships. He mot with little or no success; his interpreter, a woman 


i Beatty*® Journal of a Two M<mtW Tcmr, p. M, 

3 Mdt^« EtarfciOU bofore tU Society at Boston for Propagating tW> Gospel, j\ 55. 

* Hew York ChrisUnn Her^d, voL ti. p. Report, Append, p. 73, 

4 M iw, Her. voL xxi. p. 87. 
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who had formerly been a captive among the Indians in Canada, failed him. 
He returned to Boston in the spring, and was willing to go hack to the 
Indians if a foUow-miBsionary and another interpreter could he obtained 
for him. 1 2 

In May 1753, Mr Gideon Hawley, who had been engaged, for some time 
as a teacher at Stockbridgo, proceeded to Qnohquago, for the purpose of 
renewing the mission at that place. He appears to have had considerable 
success among the Indians; hut. in 175d he left the place in eoti&oqttence of 
the danger of an attack from the Indians in the interest of France which 
was then at war with England, having become very imminent. ■ 

J.Y. THE REV. SAMSON OCCOM, 

Bauson Ocxiom, one of the Mohegan tribe of Indians in Connecticut, was 
converted to Christianity when ho was aboirt seventeen years of age. Ho 
was the first who was educated at Dr WhdelbCk’s Indian school, and he 
was afterwards ordained, to the ministry by a presbytery on Long Island, 
where he preached to a small number of Indians, who were once under the 
caro of Mr Horton. In 1701, ho proceeded among the Oneida Indians, who 
had of late expressed an earnest desire that a minister would settle among 
then i. On his arrival he met with a favourable reception from them ; and 
in the course of the summer ho baptized five or six persons. We <un 
unable to trace the whole course of his labours ; but it appears be after¬ 
wards removed from this tribe, and settled among some other Indians.* 

In 1788, Mr Oocom preached a serai on at New Haven, at the execution 
of Moses Paul, an Indian, who had been guilty of murder. The text was, 
Horn. vi. 23, The wages of sin is death; but. the gift of God is eternal 
bib, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” As this discourse was after wards 
published, wo shall quote his concluding address to the criminal us a 
specimen of Indian eloquence : 

£l My poor unhappy brother, Moses,— 

(< As it was your own desire that I should preach to you this last dis¬ 
course, so I shall speak plainly to you. You are bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my Irish, You are an Indian, a despised creature; but you ho ve 
despised yourself; yea, you hove despised God more ; you have trodden 
under foot his authority ; you have despised his commands and precepts ; 
and now, as God says, ‘ Be sure your sins will find you outso now, poor 
Moses, your sins have found you out, and they have overtaken you this 
day. The day of your death is now come ; the king of terrors is at hand ; 
you have but a very few moments to breathe in this world. The just laws 
of man, and the holy law of Jehovah, cnll aloud for the destruction of 

1 Edwarda* Works, vd. i. pp, c\iiY,, cxlvL 

2 EdwfurV Works* voL i. pp, covl\. t ccx* 

* Account of sonic lato Attempts to Christianize tiio Noiih American Indians, 1763, p f 3.— 
Brief Narrative of tlio Indian CUarity frtchod, 1767, pp. 24, d8. 





your portal life. God says, ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shod.’ This is the ancient decree of Heaven, and it is to^be 
executed by man; nor have you the least gleam of hope of escape, for the 
unalterable sentence is past; the terrible day of execution ia come ; the 
unwelcome guard is about yon ; and the Mai instruments of death are now 
made ready”; your coffin and your grave, your last lodging, are open to 
receive you. 

« Alas ! poor Moses, now you know, by sad, by woful experience, the 
living truth of our text, that ’ the wages of sin is death..’ You have boon 
already, (load; yea, twice dead; by nature, spiritually dead; and since 
the awful sentence of death has been passed upon you, you have been 
ikuA to all the pleasures of this life ; or all Hie pleasures, lawful or unlaw¬ 
ful, have been dead to you, And death, which is the wages of sin, is 
standing even on this side of your grave, ready to put a final period to 
your mortal life ) and just beyond the grave, eternal death awaits your poor 
soul, and the devils are ready to drag your miserable soul down, to their 
bottomless den, where everlasting woo and horror roign ; the place is med 
with doleful shrieks, howls, and groans of the damned. Oh! to what a 
miserable, forlorn, and wretched condition have your extravagant folly and 
wickedness brought yon, that is, if ybli die in your sins ! And, 0 ! what 
manner of repentance ought you to manifest! How ought your heart to 
bleed for what you have done ! How ought you to prostrate your soul 
before a blending God, and, under self-condemnation, cry out, ‘Ah! Lord, 
All ! Lord, what have I done! ’ Whatever partiality, injustice, and error, 
there may be. among the judges of the earth, remember that you have 
deserved a thousand deaths, and a thousand hells, by reason of your shift,’ 
at the hands of a holy God. Should God come out against you in strict 
justice, alas ! what could you say for yourself? For you have been brought 
up under the bright sunshine, and plain and loud sound of the gospel; arid 
you have had a good education; you can read and write wed ; and God 
lias gi ven you a good, natural understanding; and therefore your sms m ® 
so much more aggravated. You have not sinned in such an ignorant man¬ 
ner as others have done; but you have sinned with both your eyes open, 
as it were, under the light, even the glorious light of the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. You have sinned against the light, of your own cbn- 
seirncp, against your knowledge and understanding ; you have sinned 
against the pure and holy laws of God, and the just laws of men ; yov 
sinned against heaven and earth ; you have sinned against all the mercies 
and goodness of God ; you have sinned against the whole Bible, against the 
Okl and New Testaments ; you have sinned against the blood of Christ, 
which is the blood of the everlasting covenant. 0 poor Moses, see what 
you have done! and now repent, repent, 1 say again, repent! See how the 
Hood you shed cries against you, and the avenger of blood is at your heels, 
o fly, fly to the blood of the Limb of God for the pardon of all your 
aggravated sins! 

“ But let us now turn to a mors pleasant theme. Though you have been 
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& great sinner, a koaven-davm# sinner, yet hark ! 0 hear the joyful sound 
from heaven, even froth the King of kings, and Lord of lords, that £ the gift 
of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord/ It is a free gift, and 
lx stowed on the greatest sinners ; and upon their true ropentatica towards 
God, and faith in the Lord 3mm Christ, they shali he ’welcome to the life 
which we have spoken of It is granted upon free terms ; ho thflfe hath m> 
money, may come ; lio that hath no righteousness, no goodness, may come ; 
the call is to poor, undone sinners ; the call is not to the righteous, but 
sinnera inviting them to repentance. Hear the voice of the Bon of the 
Most High God, 4 Come unto mo, all ye that labour and arc heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest** This m a call, a gracious call to you, poor Moses, 
under your present burdens and distresses. And Christ bus a right to 
cad sinners to himself It would be presumption for a ^mighty angel to 
call a poor sniper to himself; and were it possible for you to apply to all 
God’s creatures, they would with one voice tell you, that it was not in thorn 
to help you. Go to all the means of grace, they would prove miserable 
helps without Christ himself Yea, apply io all the ministers of the gospel 
in the world, they would, all say, that it was not in them, but would only 
prove an indexes to point out to you the Lord Joans, the only Saviour of 
riutiera of mankind, Yea, go to all the angels in heaven, they would do the 
same- Y ea, go to God the Father himself without Christ, he would not 
help you. To apeak after the manner of men, he would also point to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and say, ‘This is my beloved Bon, in whom I am 
■well pleased, hear ye him/ Thus, you see, poor Moses, that there in 
none in heaven, or on the earth, that can help you, but Christ; ho 
alone has power to save and to give you life. God the Father ap¬ 
pointed him, chose him, authorized and fully commissioned him to 
save sinners, Ha came down from heaven into this lower world, and 
became m one of us, and stood in our room. He was the second Adam* 
And m God demanded perfect obedience of the first Adam, the second 
fulfilled it; and tw the first sinned and incurred the wrath and auger of 
God, the second endured it ; he suffered in our room* As he became sin 
for us, he was a mm of sorrows and acquainted with grief ; all our stripes 
wore laid upon him. Yea, he was finally condemned, because we were 
under condemnation ; and at last was executed and put to death for our 
sins; was lifted up between the heaven ami the earth, and was crucified 
on the accursed tree: Hia blessed hands and feet wetfe fastened there;— 
there he died a shameful and ignominious death ; there ho finished the 
great work of our redemption; there his heart’s blood was shed for our 
cleansing; there he fully satisfied the divine justice of God, for penitent 
believing sinners, though they have been the chief of sinners. 0 Moses, 
this is good news to you, in this last day of your life. Behold a crucified 
Saviour-; his blessed handy are outstretched all in a gore of blood. This 
is the only Saviour, an Almighty Saviour, just such ay you stand in 
infinite and perishing need of. 0 poor Moses, hear the dying prayer of a 
gracious Saviour ou the accursed tree, * Father, forgive them, for they know 
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not what they dof This was a prayer for lib enc/tmes and imrderers; 
and it is for aU who repent aud believe hi him, O why will yon tile eter¬ 
nally, poor Mouses, sincf. Oimsfc has died- for shmans 1 Why will you go to 
hell beneath the bleeding Saviour, as it were ) This fa the day of your 
execution, yet it.is tlio'accepted time, it ie the day of salvation, if you 
now believe in the Lord Jesus Clirist, Must Christ follow you into the 
prison by his servants* and there entreat you to accept of eternal life ; and 
will you refuse it ? And must be follow you even to the gallows, and 
there beseech you to accept of him, and will you refuse him ? Shall ha 
be crucified hard by your gallows, m it were, and will yon regard him not f J 
O poor Moses, believe on the Lord Jeans Christ with all your heart, and 
thou shalt be saved eternally. Come just as you are, with all your sins 
and abominations, with all your blood-guiltiness, with all your condemna¬ 
tion, and lay hold of the hope set before you this day. This is the last 
day of salvation with your soul; you will be beyond, the bounds of mercy 
autos mom 0, what a. joyful day will it be, if you no w openly 
believe in, and receive the Lord Jesus Christ ; it would bo the beginning 
of heavenly days with your poor soul; instead of a melancholy day, it 
would be a wedding day to your soul: it would cause the Tory angels in 
heaven to rejoice, and the saints on earth to be glad; it would cause the 
angels come down from the realms above, and wait hovering about your 
gallows, ready to convey your soul to the heavenly mansions, there td 
take the possession of eternal glory and happiness, and join the ,heavenly 
oh oil’s In singing the song of Moses and the Lamb ; there to sit down for 
ever with Abraham, Isaac, aud Jacob, in the kingdom of God’s glory; and 
your shame and guilt shall be for over banished from the place, and all 
sorrow and fear for ever ily away, and tears bo wiped from your iaco ; and 
there shall you for ever admire the astonishing, and amassing, and infinite 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, in pardoning such a monstrous sinner as 
you have been; there you will claim the highest note of praise, for the 
riches of free grace in Christ Jesus, But if you will not accept of a 
Saviour proposed to your acceptance in this last day of your life, you must 
this very clay bid farewell to God the lather, Son, and Holy Ghost, to 
heaved* and nil the saints aud angels that are there ; and yoti must bid all 
the saints in this lower world an eternal farewell, and even thi, whole 
world- And so X must leave you in the hands of God” 1 

About 1788 Mr Oeeom removed with the Indians under his cure from 
the neighbourhood of New London io Cormeoticut, to the Oneida country, 
where they were presented With & considerable tract of land by the Oneida 
Indians* llore they erected a town which was called Brothertewn ; but 
after som$ time Mr Oeeom died, and his people were left without a mini¬ 
ster, The Indians at this place divided their lands, so that each individual 
held Ins property aa an estate in fee simple, with this restriction, that it 
should never be sold to the White people. By this regulation they 


' A SBnvian at tUo Execution of Mores aw Indian : fly ftamson Oocom, p. 16, 




acquired a decided superiority over’ the Oneidas and others of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. The state of moifds among them, however, was very low. 1 

h, 1824, the Brother town Indians were estimated to be 360 in number. 
They possessed a considerable tract of' land, and had improved a consider" 
able portion of it. They had made considerable advances iu qiviiizai 
and those families hi which the men were sober and industrious wore in 
the plentiful enjoyment of the comforts of civilized life. 2 

,V. THE REV, SAM'DEL DA VIES. 

Hi 1747, the Rev. Samuel Davies, who was afterwards President of New 
Jersey College, began to preach at Hanover and the neighbouring parts of 
Virginia, Besides labouring with great success among the ‘White j-teople, 
he was the happy instrument of bringing many of the negro slaves to the 
knowledge of tho gospel. In 1755, he gives the following pleasing account 
of the appearances of religion among them:—“ The inhabitants of Virginia 
are computed to be about 360,000 men, the one half of whom are supposed 
to bo negroes, The number of those who attend my ministry at particular 
times is uneertaio, but generally about 300, who give a stated at ton dance ; 
and never have .[ been so struck with the appearance of an assembly, as 
when, X. have glanced my eye to that part of the meoting-houso whore they 
usually sit, adormuy for so it has appeared to me, with so many black 
countenances eagerly attentive to every wont they hear, and frequently 
bathed in tears. About an hundred of them have been baptized, after a 
proper time for instruction, and haring given credible evidence, not only 
of their acquaintance with the important doctrines of the Christian 
religion, but of a deep sense of them upon their minds, attested by a life 
of strict piety and holiness. As they are not sufficiently polished to dis¬ 
semble with a good grace, they express the sentiments of their souls so 
much iu the language of simple nature, and with such genuine indications 
of sincerity, that it is impossible to suspect their professions, espc dally 
when attended with a truly Christian life and exemplary conduct.” 

In a letter written about a year afterwards, Mr Davies says, that two 
Sabbaths before, he hud the pleasure of seeing forty of them around the 
table of the Lord, all of whom made a credible profession of Christianity, 
and several of them’ with unusual evidence of sincerity j and that he 
beamed there were more than a thousand negroes who attended upon his 
ministry at the different places where he alternately officiated, 3 

Besides Mr Davies, many other ministers in North America have boon 

1 American Correspondence, MS. vol. i, p. Hr.—Mass. Hist. Cell. vol. iv, p. (is ; vol. v, p 

13 , 26.— Ifonpfc Report. App. p. .114, 

2 Miaa. Her. to), xxi, p, 87,—Bora wary Account, of tlio Ataievircs* pursued by the IMcnds of 
New Vork for Lhu Civilian ti on of the IikImub, pp, 13, 10.—Sonuo Account of the Conduct of the 
Society of i'ricuda towards the Indian Tribes, &c., pp. 157, lOy, 

1 Qillios 1 Hiat Coll. vol. ii, p. 1)34. -.Appendix to Hint. Coll. pp. 20,10, 42. 
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useful &mottg. the negroes and pcopte of colour* ''‘Omit numbem of them 
iuive been admitted momboacB of-: l!he churches of various -cljmiriunations in 
that country. There are even some ohur&hea which oonakt entirely of 
negroes and people of colour, and imfividualy of y*ei^>ow« racii have been 
ordained as paatoxtt over them* America liuti skill a great duty J to dis- 
chaise ob to the Negro race ; but it ia a duty which, vim l she k slow to 

learn, . , - 

. _ . s h ; ■ 

\T. THE NEW YORK MISSIONARY S0G1KTV7’'" 

- C. •.'•(•:' ‘' * ■', ■ r 

TUSCAJtOiU. VILLAGE. * 

In 1800, the New York Missionary Society «ent the Rev, E. Holmes oir 
au exploratory mission to some of the north-western tribes of Indians. 

Having arrived among the Tuscaroras, near the Ralls of Niagara, he met 
with a very friendly reception from. them. IkdVire he left thorn., several of 
then' Sachems and warriors addressed a letter to the Now York Missionary 
Society, in which they implored "their vOssistanee and compassion in the 
.following a fleeting strains:—“ Father's and. brothers, we shonld be very 
glad to have our father Holmes' to live amopg ms, or any other good man 
that you would send, to tpaoli us the meaning of the beloved speech in the 
good book called the Jhble ; for we are in darkness; we are very ignorant; 
we are poor. Now, fathers and brothers, you have much light; you are 
wise and rich. Only two of our nation can read in the good book the 
Bible: we wish our children to learn to read, that they may be civilized 
and happy when we are gone, that they may understand the good 
speech better than we oan, We feci much sorrow for our children. Wo 
ask you, fathers and brothers, will you not pity us and opr poor children, 
and send a schoolmaster to teach our children to read and write ? If you 
will, we will rejoice, we will love him, we will do at 1 , we can to make him 
happy.” 

A fter noticing the opposition which some of the Indians had shewn to 
such benevolent attempts of the White people, and the abandonment of 
the scheme in consequence of tins, they add, “We are sorry Indians have 
done so ; we are afraid some of us shall do so too ; and that the Great 
Spirit will he angry with us; and you being discouraged, will stop and say, 
‘Let them alone ; there is nothing to be done with Indians.’ 

“ Fathers and brothers, hearken. . We cry to you from the wilderness ; 
our hearts ache while we speak to your ears. If such wicked things 
should be done by any of us, we pray you not to be discouraged: don’t 
stop. Think, pool 1 Indiana must die, as well as White men. We pray 
you, therefore, never to give over, and leave poor Indians; hut follow 
them in dark times ; and let our children always find you to be their 
fathers and friends when we are dead and no more.” 


* Instituted, November 1790, 





On taking leave of the 'f usca.ro ra Indians, Mr Holmes proceeded cm his 
journey, and visited the Senecas, who redded at Buffalo Creek. From 
them, however, he did not meet with a reception equally favourable. 
After he had, at their request, preached a sermon to them, the chief-', held 
a consultation, on the subject of the mission ; upon which Red Jacket, the 
second Sachem, a cunning artful man, rose and delivered a speech, in 
which, among other things, he said, “ Father, we thank the Great Good 
Spirit above, for what you have spoken to us at this time, and hope he 
will always incline your heart, and strengthen you to this good work. We 
have clearly understood you, and this is all truth that you have said to us. 

“ Father, we Indians are astonished at you Whites, that when Jesus 
Christ was among you, and went about doing good, speaking the good 
wind, healing the sick, and casting out evil spirits, that you White people 
did not pay attention to him, and believe in him ; and that you put ium 
to death, when, you had the good book in your possession. 

“ Father, we Indiana Wei's not near to this transaction, nor could we bo 
guilty of it. 

i( Father? you do uot come like those that have come With, a bundle 
under their arms, or something in then- hands ; but we have always found 
something of deceit, under it, for they are always aiming ufc our lands. 
But you have not come like one of these; you have come like a father and. 
a true friend, to ail vise us for our good. We expect that the bright chain 
of friendship shall always exist between us; we will do everything in our 
power to keep that chain bright, from time to time. 

“ .Father, you and your good Society well know, that when learning was 
first introduced among Indians, they became small ; and two or three 
nations have become extinct; and we know not what is become of them. 
It was also introduced among our eldest brothers the Mohawks, and we 
immediately observed that their seats began to be small ; this was likewise 
the case with our brothers the Oneklas. Lot us look back to the situation 
of our nephews the Mohcgoi.s; they were totally rooted out from their 

seats. This is the reason why wo think learning would be of no service to 

«* 

US. 

“ Father, we are astonished that the White people, who have the good 
book called the Bible among them, that tells them the mind and will of 
the Great Spirit, and they can road it, and understand it, that they are so 
bad, and do so many wicked things, and that they are no better. 

“ Father, if learning should bo introduced among us at present, more 
intrigue or craft might creep in among us. It might be the means of our 
suffering the some misfortunes as our brothers. Our seat is now but 
small; and if we were to leave this place, we should not know where to 
find another. We do not think we should be able to find a seat amongst 
our western brothers.”' 

In August 1801 , Mr Holmes returned to settle among the Seneca and 
* Report of the New York Mteaiomry Society for 1801, tttjnexerf in AbeeJV Sermon, p. 46. 
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Tascarom Indians, n5»r the Falls of Niagara. Among the Senecas ho mot 
\yjth many difficulties and much opposition ; among the Tuscaroras ho not 
only eipei kneed a very favourable reception, hut lvo had the satisfaction 
to see his labours afteiided with cunsiderable 8noCfe& Many of-them 
renounced tho uh& df ardent spirits and other evil habits 5 a number of 
them appeared to hi- the subjects of divine grace; ^omef in. particular 
appeared to be deeply affected with religion. Much. difficulty, however, was 
li^xjneeodd from their loose notions on the subject of marriage, .though 
the efforts of Hr Holmes to introduce among them a purer' system .of 
morals were not without effect, yet promiscuous conculiinage, the parties 
uniting and separating at pleasure, stijl prevailed ftrpodg them to a gxmt 

extent* ■ /•;;.; 

In 1817, the Bev. Mr Crone was sent tp labour among* the luscrn'ornsy 
who had been for some time without^ wdasionary. ■ Much ignorance ydill 
prevailed among them on the subject of religiosityet his prospects of 
.success were on the whole highly encouraging. A school bn the i*an- 
casterian plan was established %mong tljam, which was usually attended by 
botweeii forty and seventy scholars. 3 -''' 

In the spring of 1820, the pagan part of the-nation, after an artful and 
desperate, but unsuccessful, etieiupt to root out Christianity from among 
them, removed into Canada. The Tuuearorqs who remained amounted to 
about 280. This separation Breed the Christian Indians from many temp- 
tationa and difficulties. Tho tribe nmy now, indeed, be considered'as nomi- 
unity a Christian tribe, The village, inJTactj wore more the appearance of 
a Christ: • village than most of the settlements of the White people. 
Tho Sabbath was generally regarded, and public worship was attended with 
regularity and devotion. Civilisation was making progress. The chasa'w 
in a great measure, abandoned, and the people po&ssssed. com.for table habi- 
tut tone, and employed themselves in agriculture. 3 

Besides establishing this mission among the Tusenroras, the Kew York 
Society sent missiouai'iea among the Chickasaw Indiana on the western 
border of the State of Georgia, and among tho Indiana of Long Island ; but 
both these missions wore afterwards relinquished- A school won ateo 
established among the Seneca. Indians on Buffalo Creek, and a. missionary 
was sent among them.. Paganism appears to have received a mortal blow 
among the Senecas ; the most intelligent chiefs were on the side of Chris¬ 
tianity..* 

iliep. New York Miss. Sop. 1803, in iloligr. Mon. sol. i. p, 22S.— Ibid- 1805, rwioexsti to 
Livbattt.we'ftSottnon, p. 80.-~Ibid. 1806, p. 4 —Ibid. 180V, In New York Christian MagftldlUS 
vol, J. J>. 249.—Euan. Majj. vol. xvi). p. 418; vol, xviii. \>. 308. 

•t Kop. New Yvi’k Mis? Sec. 1818, ill'New York Chjiat. Ilorald, vol, v. p. S>7.~A Sabbatli 
Among Lb*a Tusctif cm .Indiana, pp. ^ 40. 

3 Miss. Keg. vol* x, p. 117. 

4 Mop. New York Mi*). Sec 1709, annexed to Livingstone and M‘Knight's Semen#, p. »8.— 
Hiiil. I'itMi, in New York Missionary Magwine, vol. i. p. 1*31,—Ibid. 1S03, in Ttelig. Mori, vol, i- 
p. 2.10,—Ibid. 1804, annexed to !Livto|jfltoiie'H Sermon.—.Ibid. 1S10, p. 4.—Ibid. 1818, In New 
York Christ. Her. vol. v. p. 97,—lbict, 1810, to ibid. vol. vii. p. 2E>.---MiBS. Reg. vol. x. p. US. 
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In 1820, the New York Missionary Society tmmfemsd its mi^onaiy 
stations to the United Foreign Missionary Society, and., in 1826, this 
Society transferred the whole of ite mimioim to the .American Hoard 
for Foreign Missions. 1 

VII CONNECTICUT MISSIONARY SOCIETY.* 

CHIFPEWAY COUNTRY. 

In August 1800, the Connect] cut Missionary Society .sent Mi' David Bacon 
to visit the Indiana on the western borders of Lake Erie ; but after acquir¬ 
ing softie knowledge of the Chippeway language, ho met with no encourage- 
roent to settle among thorn. w The gospel/ they said, “though very good 
ibr White people, would never do for Indians.”- This minion* wo aj> 
-prebend, was soon abandoned. 

VIII. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

CHJSBOICKE OQDNTEY* 

In 1803, the Rev. Gideon Blackburn, on the application of the Committee 
of Missions of the General Assembly of the Rresbytcrian Church in'the 
United Staley agreed to engage in a mission to the Cherokeea Ho devoted 
only part of the year to this service ; and in prosecuting it ho established 
a school near the Highways ee river, for the purpose of instruct mg the 
Indian youth in the English language, agriculture, the mechanical arts, and 
other branches of useful knowledge. The school received from the 
OherokecB all the eomittmauo© and support which they could give it, and 
their children made great proficiency. 

In 1806, Mr Blackburn applied for the institution of a second school; but 
the fluids of the Assembly not admitting of this addition to its expenditure, 
they earnestly recommended it to tho patronage of charitable and liberal 
individuated It was, however, instituted, and this it was supposed involved 
Mr Blackburn in emban ^samonts in regard to his farm at Maryville, though 
of these there appear to hare been also other causes. The General Assem¬ 
bly ceased to support the Highwasseo school after Mr Blackburn left the 
mission in 1810. 

1 Now York Christian Herald, rot vit p. Bop. Board for For, M lf*. TfoStt, p t 136, 

3 Instituted, 17&S, 

J Com^ccticut Eftaagolkul Magaal m t voL L pp. 13, 1JS * vot n. pp. 150, 19S, 512, 311, 345. 
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IX. .'litE 'western mission ARY SOCIETY. 1 

SANDC8KY. 

! •. t/0 - -'J* 

In May 1806, the Rev. Joseph Badger, who had been appointed by tlio 
Western Missionary Society to settle among the Wyojidat Indians in 
the neighbourhood of hake Erie, airbed at Sandusky lower town. He 
and” two other ministers had previously visited them, and had met with 
considerable encouragement to establish a mission among them. He was 
now accompanied by three other persona as labourers, who were to instruct 
the Indiana in agriculture, and one of them ultimately to act as a school¬ 
master. Oil his arrival, the inhabitants of the upper and low* towns 
were assembled in council about some unhappy wretches wh.o were accused 
of witchcraft. They had already condemned four women to death on this 
charge, but through his representations, the others 'were happily Sot at 
liberty. 

In hit, plans for the improvement of the Indians, Mr .Badger experienced 
great opposition from the traders, but yet, on the whole, ho mot with ■con¬ 
siderable success. The Indians enlarged their holds; several of them 
foamed to plough their own land, and entered with some spirit into tho 
operations of husbandry. For move than three years (how much longer 
■vvo .do not, know) they kept their engagement not to make use of spirituous 
.liquors. During the whole of that time, Mr Badger did not see a single 
instance of intoxication among them, though the traders constantly kept 
spirits for sale in their neighbourhood. Many of them attended on the 
preaching of the gospel, and several of them appeared to be under serious 
impressions of religion. The sohool was not numerously attended, but .the 
progress of the scholars Wits much greater than could ■ have been antici¬ 
pated. A few converts wore made, who were put to 'death by the Catholic 
Indians on account of their religion, This mission, however, was broken 
up in the first year of the unhappy war between. England and the United 
States, and, so far as we know, was not renewed after the restoration of 

peace. 2 • 

in 1815, the Western Missionary Society, at the urgent request of Oora- 
planter, a celebrated Indian Sachem, established a school in the vill'tge of 
that chief on the banks of the Alleghany. As the inhabitants of that 
place were few, (he scholars of course were nor numerous ; and what was 
rather singular for Indian children, their progress was. slow. In other 
resoects, however, the school was attended with’ very beneficial y fleet a. 
The Indians began to pay more attention ttf the arts of civilization ; they 
cultivated the ground with more industry, and raised much larger crops of 

i Instituted in 1602. 

u Helig. Mem. vol. lv* pp. 35, 75. — AtM -Mubly’b Missionary Mamina, vol. iL p. 43 .— PsmiptfHfc, 
vol. i. (N. 8,Jp. 427; vol itt pp. 136, 186, !3i?8; yol. ad t p* W.-'Evm. Mag. wl xx. p. 4li7.— 

Marsh’s Report 0U iutliitn Affuirn, Append, p. UL 
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om a. The women also began to pay more attention to cleanliness and 
decency in their houses. The Sabbath they observed with some degree of 
strictness, abstaining from labour, hunting, and amusements. Mr Oldham, 
the schoolmaster, regularly ruet with them on that sacred day for prayer 
and reading the Scriptures, and also some useful sermon. 

Of late years several new missionary societies have arisen in the United 
States ; but we have seen little account of their proceedings. We can there¬ 
fore do nothing more than enumerate them. 

1833. The Free Will Baptist Foreign. Missionary Society. It has mis ¬ 
sionaries labouring in Orissa, in the East Indies. 

1837, Th® American Lutheran Foreign Missionary Society. It has a 
mission in India. 

1842, Seventh Bay Baptist Missionary Society. It has sent missionaries 
to China, 

1812,. American Indian Missionary Association. It has sent mission¬ 
aries among the North American Indians. 

1843, Baptist Free Missionary Society. It has sent missionaries to 
Hayti, Canada, tho Southern States, and the 'Western States ; but the last 
three missions are probably among the White |>eople, 

1844, Board of Foreign Missions of the Associate Reformed Presby- 

•teriau Church. 

1840. Board of Foreign Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
It has sent missionaries to China. 

1845, Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
It lias sent missionaries among tho Indians find to China, 

184(i, American Missionary Association. This society has sent mission¬ 
aries among the Indians, to the West Indies, to the western coast of Africa, 
and to Siam. 1 


Besides these, there arc some other Institutions in America which have 
made exertions for Christianizing the heathen. The Corporation ol’ Harvard 
College possesses funds for missionary purposes, and though it has not 
established any distinct missions, it has united with other societies in 
aiding and supporting missionaries among the Indiana. Harvard College 
has long been in the hands of the Unitarians. 

In November 1787, was incorporated at Boston the Society for Pro¬ 
pagating tho Gospel among the Indians, and others in North America. 
This society did not establish any now missions, but, like Harvard College, 
aided in supporting missions already established. It also occasionally sent 
minis ters to vie it the Indians in different quarters. This society has 
gradually passed into tho hands of the Unitarians." 

i (AmeivJ Mlesi Her. voL xUit. p. 177.; vol, xWii. pp. 360, jftl; *oJ. xlviii p. 58, T9* 

? Morse's Sermon before the Society at Bus inn for Propagating tho Gospel, p, 5S.~~Ncw York 
Ohriafc Herald, ygL 3.L p, 100; vaL iv. p* 309; vol. v. p, 522; vol viib pp, 17, 51, 77, 110.— 
Trwoy’s Htetoiy of the American Board of Mission*, p, 20, 
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To these aacieiiw in' the United States/w6 may add/in British America, 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Syhod of the Presbyterian Olmreh of 
Nova Scotia, -tvs Goldie and Archibald, its first 

missionaries took tip their reridenca oil Aneifcum, one of the new Hebrides* 
Tho minion appears to be assuming a promising aspect* 1 * 

As the missionary bodies in America have made and are now more than 
ever making efforts for the Christi^ji^ati?n of the aborigines of that-groat 
continent, we shall he fa subjoin a sutumary of tho mis^ious of tho various 
societiesamong the different ky&ep 'Of..Indians reading within tho limits of 
the United States, It was- constructed in 1852, mainly from the latest 
reports of the different missionary bodies engaged in the work, ft is 
necossarily imperfect; but on the whole it presents a view of Indian 
missions which m suffieiently favourable j for though it omits the schools 
which are supported solely by the national or tribal governments, mj 
those which are sustained by the Quakers ; and though it fails to gmvthe 
female assistants of the Methodist societies, it will convey the idea that the 
system of operations is more thorough hi. some cases than the facts will 
warrant. The Methodist missions, for example* are, in general, very different 
from those of the American Board, Indeed they are but little more than 
the extension of the itinerant system to the territory occupied by tho 
Indians, It will also bo understood, of course, that the terms of church 
membership are more strict in some cases than in others. The tabb gives 
the statistics of the communicants as reported by each society,^ few 
Whites and Negroes being included. 
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X. SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

NORTH AMBHIGA. 

It is well known that numbers of the Society of Friends removed to 
North America, particularly to New Jersey and Pennsylvania, in the latter 
half of the 17th century. They were honourably distinguished from most 
other settlors in that country, by purchasing from the Indians the lands 
ou which they settled, considering them as the only rightful proprietors of 
the soil, even though they might previously have paid for them to others, 
or obtained a grant of them from the Crown, and. by otherwise treating 
them in. a just, 3uimu.no, and friendly maimer. They even entered into 
treaties of friendship and alliance with them. 1 

Sonic of the Friends, and among others their founder, George Fox, 
engaged in " gospel labours” among the Judims, embracing opportunities 
from time to time of speaking to them of religious matters. He appears, 
indeed, to have taken a special interest in the Indians, and recommended 
thorn to the particular attention of his followers. William Penn, who 
received a grant of a tract of land from Charles IL, comprehending about 
41,000 square miles, an area nearly equal in extent to the whole of England, in 
lieu of a debt of P'lii,000 due to his father, Admiral Penn, had in his peti¬ 
tion for said grant stated, that, in making the application, “he had in view 
the glory of God by the civilization of the poor Indians, and the conversion 
of the Gentiles, by just and lenient measures, to Christ’s kingdom,’ After 
arriving in the country, he frequently held conferences with the Indians, in 
which he sought to imbue their minds with a sense of the benefits of 
Christianity; ho also laboured much to impress on them the necessity of 
abandoning the use of spirituous liquors. Tho Indians generally heard 
patiently what was said to them on the subject of religion, but it appeared, 
for the most part, to make no very lasting impression upon them.' 1 

The Friends continued always ready to befriend the I ndians, particularly 
in the way of maintaining and restoring peace between them and tho White 
people ; but they do not appear, during the greater part of tho L8th cen¬ 
tury, to have made any special efforts for their religious improvement, or 
their civilization. 8 

In 1795, the wars which had been carried on for many years between tho 
Indians and the White people, were brought to a close by the treaty of 
Greenville. This led the Philadelphia and New York yearly meetings of 
Friends to take more decided and systematic measures for promoting tho 
improvement of the Indians, than had hitherto been employed for this 

i Bo mo Account of tha Coin] act of the ftodefcy of Friends to? irds tlau Indian Tribes, with » 
N&rmilvo of their labours for tho Civitmthm and Christian Instruction of the Indiana* from 
their aetUomont in America to 1843, pp. 11, 14, 24, 35, 42, 

= Ibid, pp- •»; 2% 24, £% ISO. 


3, Ibid. p. 80, 
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object;; and the New England, Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana yearly meet¬ 
ings, afterwards took part in the same good work. * 

With a- view to the improvement of the Indians, Friends made visits 
from time to time to different tribes in various parts of the country, and 
gave them good counsel and advice, particularly in regard to the cultivation 
of their lands, and other matters connected with their tem^ral improve¬ 
ment. Among the tribes to which they directed, their attention were the 
Oneida, the Stookbridge, the Brother town, the Onondago, and the Seneca 
Indians, ad in the State of New York ; the Penobscot Indians, in the State 
of Maine ; the Sliawnoes and others in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois A 

Friends not only paid visits to the Indians, but some of them, with their 
wives, took up their residence among several of these tribes for the pur¬ 
pose of instructing them in husbandry and other useful arts, i'hoy also 
furnished them with agricultural implements, such as ploughs, hoes, axes, 
and mechanical tools of various kinds ; and they assisted them, in different 
instances, in erecting grist-mills and saw-mills. Some difficulties being 
.experienced, from the want, of ft blacksmith to make &ud repair their agi i- 
cultural implements, Friends qualified for that kind of wmk want among 
them ; and several of the Indians acquired from them a considerable know¬ 
ledge of it. Schools were also established among them for tbs instruc¬ 
tion of the children, but the numbers who attended them were generally 
small. Female Friends were also employed in instructing the women and 
girls, not only in the ordinary branches of education, but in spinning, knit¬ 
ting, sewing, and other parts of domestic economy. 1 

Fhe labours of Friends among the Indians were attended, in most- 
instances, with an encouraging measure of success. ;*To none of them did 
they direct so much attention as to the Senecfts^who had extensive reser¬ 
vations of land on the Alleghany river, and among none had they so much 
success. Mirny of them made considerable progress in agriculture and' 
other useful pursuits, cultivating and enclosing their lands, raising Indian 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, flu*, and various kinds of vegetables'; tearing 
cattle, hogs, horsey, &c.; building good comfortable, log-houses for them¬ 
selves, instead of their old bark wigwams; making roods to afford better 
comraiuiication from one village to another. Borne of the young men ma¬ 
nifested ingenuity in several branches of mechanical business Their dress 
was similar to that of working men among the White people ; and a con¬ 
siderable number wore [lartmlly acquainted with the English language. 
Several of the Iudians were in the way of acquiring a comfortable property 
by their industry; 1 

1 aopie Account of the Conduct of the Society of f 'vends towards the Indian TtiItok, with a 
Nai-raUv-o of thole Labours for the Civil)nation and Christian Instruction of the Indiana, from 
their Settlement in. America tr 18.13, pp. 115, 151, 211, 211, "2 90. 

2 Ibid. pp. 115, 157, 211, 221. 1 Ibid. pp. 130, 140, 165. 

« Ibid. pp. 129, HO, H5,168. , , , . 

Wo fool great ploumro in .. lU oUns the following .testimony to th« nsefidnaiw ot the labours 
of Friends among the Indians on the Alloglwny Heswrution, by the miasionittte* of tire Amo* 
ricau Board in that quarter. . It is of so Into a date as 1349Our neighbourhood especially,'’ 
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But yet the Aiocess of the efforts of Pd ends for the cmlimtioa' of the 
Indians was greatly interrupted and cheeked by the removal of most of 
tliem, by the government of the United States, to now lands west of the 
Mississippi, and by their frequently unsettled state previous to their being 
thus removed. Some of them, Friends followed thither with their benevo¬ 
lent efforts, particuhirly the Shawnoes, who were about .1200 in number, 
and who had a beautiful, tract of country assigned them, 100 miles long 
ai id 25 broad, lying on the Kansas river. In 1842, a deputation of Friends 
which visited those Indians gave the following account of them After 
visiting the schools, we called, on several families, many of whom appeared 
to be living tolerably well in com fort able log*l louses \ some of them have 
pretty good fondtLire, utensils for cooking, &c,, and some have barm and 
other out-buddings* They raise a supply of Indian corn for themselves aml 
cattle, and keep oxm, cows, horsey hogs, and a few sheep. All of them raifc# a 
largo number of fowls. Some oi them have poach orchards, and have sent 
some peaches to market the past season. Many of the men of this tribe 
arc industrious as well as the women \ a few oi tno men are mechanics, and 
work by the day for the White settlors, and give satisfaction to thdr em¬ 
ployers. They appear to be adopting the dress and manners of the Whites, 
md to be advancing slowly in civilisation. It m reported that some of 
them have embraced Christianity but most of them adhere to their 
ancient views of religion, A considerable number aro still given to dissh 
pation.” 1 

It is grarilying to find that Friends were making it much more an object 
than they appear to have done formerly, to communicate to ■«the Indians 
a knowledge of the principles and doctrines of the Christian religion, 
as plainly set forth in the Holy Scriptures.”* 

Before closing this account, wo may mention that, in 1839, the Indians 
who were located between the Mississippi an 1 the Arkansas rivers com- 
prised a population of about 200,000, who wore originally resident there, 
and of 88,000 removed, or about being removed thither. Some of the 
tribes, more especially the-Cherokee*, who were about 20.000 in number 

**y fc hoy, '"oxhibita n bright spot upon our field, ohkh it la cheeaiug to contemplate, ftomo 
Forty year© ago, the Society of Friends took into a boarding-school, under i ; e=r charges moat of 
thofls who are mm head a of families in tho neighbourly^ nitiled Old Town, on the Alleghany 
Jlosi?nradom Habits of comparative industry and dcanlfriQas, and a degree of intelligence 
quite in advance of every other neighbourhood, and some little notion of ftmrily government 
send parental responsibility, wore, under God, the result of this cvpcilnumt, and th&ir dilLilrcn 
am apparently a whole generation jfrhrnd Of nearly all the other Indiana, It dam one good io 
see them in the day-schooi or ^ tool, and obaoryo the ha tali^fOziOe which . r >o -s in 

their countenances before it manifests ibaelf in their answers [ and also to notice the corns- 
apqmUiig change in the term and dimensions of their heady, consequent upon the action of the 
bmin developing itself m fully in the second generation, This neighbourhood !a at present 
quite as hopeful a held fev Christian oGbrt, as most of the whoal-districts in the country* towns 
of New Eud, ”— M&$. Her, voh xiv, p f SCO* 

1 Semo Acceurit of the Conduct of the Society of Friends towards the Indian Tribes, with a 
Narrative of their Labours for the Civilization and Christian Instruction of the Indiana from 
thdr Sotfclament in America to l$43, pp, 161, ISO* 254, 
s Ibid. p. 240, 





lmve made great advances in civilisratioi:; isibce th« bogiimi eg of the present, 
century * but there is every reasop to fear that, as the tide of the White 
population ApM'S westward, the India us generally, w" j are located in that 
quarter, will rapidly diminish in xmnibef, like ••.fir brethren in the 

eastern parts of America, their place shall he no more found, unless they 
shall he preserved from destruction by the progress of Christianity and 
• .ii.-sati.oii among them. It is evident that, unless some tiring more 
effectual is done to put an end to the ode of spirituous liquors to them, 1 
and to the fraudulent dealings cariied oil with them by the White traders, 
many of the -tribes will become extinct before it be long. Some of them 
are already fast wasting away. The policy of the government of the United 
States, and the benevolent efforts of iriiefiionarias and others who wore Ja¬ 
bot ivi i tg among them for their good, wore defeated, to a great extent, bj 
tittdere, who were an imprincHpled, fraud'ilent, lawless set of men. Besides 
fairing advantage of the Indians, anjt cheating them on nil occasions, they, 
in many instances, counteracted .the designs of government, by selling 
spirits to tbom, and chargkig■ them as com, blankets, or other articles 
' which £he licensed trtyleH- bad a right to well to them, while it was unlaw 
ful to sell them whisky. The advice of the whisky sellers and other 
traders had unbounded influence upon the Indians ; and these traders 
were constantly hanging about them, and advising them against sue)! % 
course as w.rld be for their good, and cautioning them not to give up the 
chase,' nor lay down the gun or the blanket, to have no- schools esta- 

/WiJiSf/v.,"- .# •* .* -IT 

J i.Nfre xtan . a] circuit) stun m h .7 m tuib utod moru to ki ipoda' tho p vogrfei?l Chris i Ltii ityv md 

thi) arts of civil j&ritioh ;u)Kn. y thn Indiana of Nwth America, tJmnThe introduction of apjrftu- 
om iiw toxt among them by the White people, Of tins they thomselvus have boen fieuab 
hlx : iu ik t hough tbfyhaye oocaaiouftll^ dinplityed much eltwjuiiiioe in declaiming r mmM fefte 
ruin tnuitv stnrl Have often passed excellent Lws wide i^egwrcf to it, yet so Vxiile resolution have 
they, that they fall before the firat temptation that presents itself* 

In June I3Q3 J when u Miami ohiof, name 1 far tic Turtle, paea&d through Baltimore an his 
VJUy to visit the Jhw/jontor the United St; f i- thAt town LM an interview with 

hi;n, and, having adverted to the peniiciotui eflucta of the vum trade, in prevailing .the Micuere 
of their endeavours, he made a very impressive and patiiflSic speech on the subject, of which 
the following is m extract 
^Brothers and friends, 

Jt When our forefutliorefirst met on this island, your R?A brethren wore very numerous j hut* w 
#inct> tbe introduction amongst us of what yew Bill tjdrUmw liquor^ and vvbrft wo think may 
justly ho called p&Xm, our number* am greatly diminished. It hm destroyed a treat part f 
your Bod brethren* 

f * My brothers and friend*, 

" Wo plainly pe-xxive th.it you see the,very evil which destroys your | led brethren. If. is 
ah evil of our own making. Wo have not placed ifc amongst otitvolve*, It is an evil*placed 
amongst us by the Wldte people. Wo look to them to remove it cut of the isoimtry*. Wc tell 
lhem 'brethren, Fetch us useful things; bring im goods that will, clothe rm f our women, ami 
out children; and not this evil liquor that destroys our that destroy* our reason, that 

destroy* our lives* But all that worn toy ou this subject ia of no aarviee; etit gives relief to 
' your Bed brethren. 

if My brothers and fn^ndR, 

ff I rejoice to fm dihat on agree in opinion with \m t and express an anxiety ix> be, if possible, 
of aervifi# U> hi vc'KOvini^ this great evil out X' our country; an evil which luis had *o much 
roont in it, md has dxfitroyed so many of our lives^ that it eauaos om young men to say, 4 Wo 
had hotter be at war with tho White people. Ilqucr which they iiitn^ufio into our coun- 
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blishod a&utog tl mn r and ? in shorty against iiin*truction md civilisation in 
any way . 1 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

In 18% Hannah Kittuuu, of Shafitekl a member of the Society of Fn^mhi $ 
madfe gome proposals for promoting the work of African ittbication, Her 
views extended not merely to the instruction of individuals, but to the for¬ 
mation of an institution for cultivating some of the unwritten languages 
of Africa* for re during them to grammatical principles, composing in them 
elementary books, translating into them portions of the .Holy Sciiptu res, 
and diffusing them by tbo iimtrmoantality of the natives themselves, ami 
through the medium of schools among their countrymen, with a view at 
once to the introduction among them of the arts of civilisation and of a 
knowledge of religion. With this design, she took under her cure two 
youths from Western Africa both of whom spoke, the Jaloof language. 
They were afterwards placed under the charge of William Singleton, 
another member of the Society of Friends, in order to their being in¬ 
structed. in reading, writing, and some other branches of useful knowledge, 
with Hut view of qualifying them for promoting the improvement of their 
countrymen , and he, becoming much interested in the object, made an ex ¬ 
ploratory visit to Western Africa for the purpose of fiscertainfog the best 
means of accomplishing the ends in view/ 

In November 1823, Hannah Kilham herself sailed for Bathurst, on the 
river Gambia, accompanied by other three Friends, Richard Smith, John 
Thompson, and his sister, Aim Thompson, m iwssistants, and the two youths 
already mentioned. Previous to their departure, an elemenUry work had 


try in more to be feared than the gun and the tomahawk/ There are more of is ^ dead Mnco 
the treaty of Greenville, than we lost by the six year 1 *' war Wfore, It is all owing to the in¬ 
troduction of tiii.s iitiuor among 
Jt Brothers, 

11 When our young men have been out hunting, and are returning home loaded .with skma 
ani l ten, if if happens tU at on their way they come whore this whisky Is depict tod* the White 
ruu\ who aeUa it tells them to take a little drink. Some of them will my, * No, I do hot want 
It/ *fhoy go on till they come to another hou*u, where they find more of the name kihd of 
drink, it la there offered again; they refuse ; and again t he third time ; but finally* the ftmr&i 
or fifth time ptift accepts of it, and takes a drink, md, gutting one, ho wants another, and thru 
a third aid fourth, till hi * mouses have left him. After Ms reason cornea bactB to him, When ho 
geU tip, and finds where be Is, ho asks for his peltry* The answer is, ' You have drunk them/ 
*’where ifl my gun V 1 It fa gone. 1 f Where is my blanket y * It in gone. 1 4 Where is my 
ehirt V 1 You lmve no id It for whisky l 1 Now, brothers, figure to yourselves what condition 
this in an mud bt to. Ho has a family at Uumo ; a viib and chi] dr on who stand in need of the 
profits of hta hunting. What muj&l bo their wants, when even ho himself is without a 

M&v* 

i gome Aoncmnfc of fcha Conduct of the Society of Friends towards the Indian Tribes, with a 
Narrative of their Labours for the Civilization and Christian instruction of the Induing, from 
their Settlement in America to 1843, pp* 171, 173, 181, *183, 197, 109, 202. 

* Miss. Reg, 1320, p> 1322, p. 132—Ibid. 1823, jk 13fL—Ibid. 1824, p, Hi,—Ibvd. 

1825, pp, 11, 240. 
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been printed, entitled “African Lessons,” iii .Jaloof and English, consisting 
of three parts: 1, Easy lessons mid narratives for schools ; 2, Examples in 
grammar, family advices, and a short vocabulary ; 3. Selections from the 
Holy Scriptures. Shortly after their arrival, they opened a school at 
Bat burs t, under Saudanee, one of the J aloof youths, consisting partly of 
liberated negroes from Sierra Leone ; and another, under the women 
.Friends, at their own house, with the mulatto girls and others in the 
colony; while it ivas proposed that the men Friends and Mahinadee, t oo 
other Jaloof youth, should proceed to Birkow, a Mandingo ‘own, eight 
miles distant at Cape Si Mary, with the view of commencing fanning ope¬ 
rations. The two African youths, who had been educated iii England, did 
not realize, as often happens in such cases, the expectations which had 
boon formed of them. Hannah Kilham and John Thompson paid a short 
visit to Sierra Leone ; and, on their return, they and Ann Thompson em¬ 
barked for England , but John Thompson died on the passage, and, before 
the other two reached that country, Richard Smith, who had remained in 
charge of the concerns at Birkow, also died after an illness of eight days. 1 

in November 1827, Hanmh Kilham again sailed for Africa, and on this 
occasion she proceeded to Sierra Leone, Her object was to avail herself of 
all practicable means, particularly of the assistance of the more intelligent of 
the liberated Africans, for compiling vocabularies of the languages and dia¬ 
lects of the coast, arid the interior of that quarter of the world ; but she 
stun;>ed only between ten and eleven weeks at Sierra Leone, and then, re¬ 
turned to England by the vessel in winch she went out. During her short 
slay she collected a number of words, particularly the numerals ami some 
other lending terms in the principal languages spoken by the liberated 
Negroes, and, after her return to England, she published “Specimens of 
African Languages spoken in iho Colony of Sierra Leone, Li rose speci¬ 
mens extended to thirty languages or dialects, but they are probably not 
of much value. 5 

In 1 f$30, Hannah Kilham went out a third time to Africa, in prosecution 
of her benevolent designs, as regards the languages of that part of the 
world. After remaining -about fourteen months iu Sierra. Leone, she pro¬ 
ceeded on a visit to Liberia ; but, in returning from that colony to Sierra 
Leone, she died at seaf Thus terminated the benevolent, yet, we cannot 
help thinking, somewhat ill •directed, course of this devoted arid disinter¬ 
ested woman. 


AUSTRALIA. Arm SOUTH AURIGA. 

In September 1831, James Backhouse, of York, and Oeorgo Washington 
Walker, of Newcastle, two members of the Society of Friends, sailed from 

i Miss, Bef;. 1824, pp. B22, 235, 200, 41 j. 

3 Miss. Bsff. 1827, rip. 343, M 7.—Ibid. ]828, pp. 213, 280.—Ibid. 1829, p. 3, 

* Mis®. Riff. 1830, p. 471—Ibi'.i. IS SI, p. 8—Ibid, 1832, p, 820. 
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London for Van DiOman's Land, with tin: view oi visiting, in tile first 
instance, i he English colonies in A ustralia. 

* After having had," says .Tames Backhouse, <c an impression upon my 
rnhul for about sixteen years respecting paying a religious visit to soma 
parts of the southern hemisphere, which impr ession I belie ved to bo of the 
Lord, the time arrived when I thought I clearly perceived that it was His 
will that 1 should proceed to the performance of this duty, I therefore 
laid the matter before the meetings for discipline, upon which it devolved 
to judge of such, a subject, according to the good order observed m the 
Society of Friends. These were, first, the monthly meeting of York, 
within the compass of which I. resided ; secondly, the quarterly meeting of 
Yorkshire, to which the said monthly meeting belonged ; and, thirdly, the 
yearly meeting of the ministers and elders of the Society of Friends, to 
which the general yearly meeting of the Society, for Great Britain and 
Ireland, held in London, deputes the final judgment of the cases of such of 
‘its members as believe themselves called to travel in the work of the 
ministry in foreign puts. These meetings all concurred in the belief that 
1 was called of the Lord to this service, arid they gave me certificates of 
their unity, commending me also to the kind regards of the persons 
amongst, whom I might come. The yearly meeting of ministers and elders, 
nevertheless, signified its judgment to he, that I should not proceed with¬ 
out a suitable companion. I had settled my affairs, anil taken leave of my 
children before setting out- from ’York; and 1 remained several weeks in 
the vicinity of London, waiting for a companion, without one presenting. 
One evening, after retiring to my bed-room, I hail been engagod in earnest 
prayer, that if it were the will of God that I should, at this time, proceed 
on Die work which I had in prospect, lie would be pleased to raise up a 
companion for me. 1 retired to rest with this petition upon riiy mind, and 
awoke in the night under the same feeling. Towards morning before X was 
thoroughly awake, I was considering who there were, in various places, 
who .might he suitable for such a service, wheu the words, f Now look 
northward,’ wore distinctly and powerfully impressed upon my mind, but 
without audible sounds ; and, in a moment, Newcastle and my friend 
George Washington Walker were set before me. Being afraid lest 1 
should be deceived by my imagination, I tried to bring other places and 
other persons into view ; but it was not in my power to give a similar 
character to any effort of my own. On awaking fully, such a feeling of 
heavenly sweetness attended the view of my friend accompanying me, as 
left no doubt on my mind that he was the person chosen of the Lord. I 
therefore wrote to him, simply informing him how 1 was situated, and 
encouraging him, if he felt drawn to the service, to give up to the will of 
the Lord therein. Subsequently it appeared that his mind hf/.l been pre¬ 
pared for tlii a work by a series of circumstances, scarcely less remarkable 
than the one here related. But, up to the moment of my receiving the 
impression described, X had never thought of him as a person likely to 
accompany me, nor had this field of labour opened to his view. Wo lmd 
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taken leave of emix other, |hd he had sent letter* to my care for some of 
his relations who were settled in Van Diomaii’s Land The manner in 
which we were subsequently c led about and instructed * in the performance 
of this duty, added a strong confh’mation to the belief that our call to it 
was of the Lord,” 1 We have given this statement, as it furnishes an 
illustration of the views and practice which prevail among the .Society of 
Friends. 

After a voyage of about five months, they arrived at Hobart Town j and 
they spent six yearn in the Australian colonies, particularly Van Dioman’s 
Land and New South Wales, prosecuting the pious and benevolent objects 
which they had in view. In towns they held meetings for the promotion 
of religion and good morals, pleading, in a particular maimer, the cause of 
Temperance Societies, drunkenness* being a chief bane of these colonies, and 
the rum of vast numbers of the settlors. They also visited a large pro¬ 
portion of the country settlers, in their own houses, holding religious 
meeting with such as they could collect, almost every evening in the 
course of their journeys. These jou rneys were generally performed on foot: 
thiilmodi j . of travelling being most independent, and giving the easiest access 
to that part of the prisoner population, assigned to the settlers as servants. 
They also made many visits of a religious character to penal establish¬ 
ments, including Norfolk Island, which is the place of transportation of the 
wo rat description of convicts." 

In February 1838, they .sailed from Freeman tie. In West Australia, for 
the Mauritius ; and after spending near three months in that island, they 
sailed for the Cape of Good Hope. In South Africa, they prosecuted their 
pious and benevolent labour# among all classes of the population ; and, in the 
course of their extensive journey ings, they visited most of the missionary 
stations which had been established by the United Brethren, the London 
Missionary Society, the Methodist Missionary Society, the Glasgow Aftosioii- 
ary Society, the Paris Missionary Society, the Berlin Missionary Society, and 
the Rhenish Missionary Society, in various parts of the colony, of OafFraria, 
of the Bochuam country, and of Great and Little Namaqual&iid, scattered as 
they were over a vast extent of country, and often at a great distance 
from each other* By the missionaries of the various denominations they 
were received in the most friendly manner, and every facility amt assistance 
were given them in addressing the people under their care. Though their 
addresses were not free from the peculiarities of Friends, yet we feet 
peculiar pleasure in noticing the evangelical character of their views in 
regard to u the way of salvation through Jesus Christ.” At the end of 
tins extensive journey, George W, Walker sailed for Hobart Town, intend 
mg to settle in Van Diem arris Laud ; and James Backhouse embarked for 

1 BackhoutK/i Nunn live oi a Visit to tbo Vu*traH:ni Colonies, y 1 Backbone;Vi Narrative 
l f rt Visit, to the Mauritius imd SoxUh Afticfi* p <138, 

» Bft8khoilse’» Au^lrrUinu Cohmie*, pp, xvi.. 18, S&ji* C5B, 
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England, whore he arrived February 15,1841, having sj>ent nine years and 
five months in these extended and benevolent labours. 1 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS* 

In November 1833, Daniel Wheeler, a minister of the Society of Friends, 
who bed been many yearn resident in Russia, and had long had impressions 
on hitj mind as to its being his duty to visit* “in the love of the gospel,” 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, Now South Wales, and Van Dieiuaifn 
band, proceeded, with the concurrence of meetings of Friends to whom he 
referred the matter, on this voyage of disinterested benevolence, ac- 
cornpaJiied by his son, Charles Wheeler* In the course of it, he visited 
most of the missionary stations it* the Society Island^ the Sandwich 
Islands, the Hervey Islands, the Friendly Mauds, and New Zealand, and 
lie was most cordially received by the missionaries in these various groups 
pi,islands, including those of the London Missionary Society, the American 
Board for Foreign Missions, the Methodist, and the Church Mfebiohftiy 
Societies, who, though they differed materially in sentiment from Friends 
on many pointy some of them of no small importance, afforded him every 
facility for addressing their congregations on the subject of religion, and 
were always ready to act as his interpreter* He was not, however, pre¬ 
pared to avail himself of their assistance* unless he had so me impression on 
liis mind beforehand in regard to the duty; yot he rarely lost any 
opportunity of the kind ; but it is worthy of notice, that before addressing 
any audience, he usually had “a great weight of exercise” on his mind; 
and when ho had delivered himself, bo felt light and easy, like a man 
relieved of a burden* Though his addresses were not free from the 
peculiarities of Friends, yet, generally speaking, they were of a Scriptural 
and evangelical complexion* He often speaks of the stillness and solemnity 
which spread over the meetings, and of ** the Divine presence being over 
them m a crown and a diadem.** We suspect, however, that he greatly 
o verestimated the impression that was made upon his hearers, judging, 
perhaps, of their feelings by hie own, which we doubt not were of that 
character. He appears to have been a truly pious, humble, benevolent, 
disinterested, good man. In his voyages among the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, he spent about two years j and ho at length arrived in London, May 
1 st, 1838, after an absence of four years md a half' 2 

i Backbcrij.^c’d Vinit to tbs Mauritius uml South Atrioa, pp, 1,5^. 048; Append^*, p v\M. 

^ Momoirn of tho Life and Gospel Labours of Daniel Wheeler, pp. 307, EOS, 205, 203, 233, 2$6 
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Fk 171 6, two missionaries Kiel Stub and Jens Bloch, were sent to that 
part of La ['land called Finmark, under the auspices of Frederick IV’., King 
of .Denmark, whose reign was distinguished by giving birth to the Danish 
missions, both to India and Greenland. This undertaking continued to ho 
supported by his successors, and other missionaries were sent, from time 
to time, to instruct the ignorant Laplanders in the .principles of religion. 

In the winter season, the missionaries travel among the mountains, in 
sledges, drawn by reindeer, from the habitation of one Laplander to that 
of another, sometime;: spending a whole week with the samo family. Dur¬ 
ing his stay with them, he dally catechizes them concerning the principles 
of religion, and on festival days, the whole of the inhabitants of that dis¬ 
trict assemble together, end then, besides catechizing them, he delivers 
a sermon to them. On those occasions, ho not unfrequcntly finds it acces¬ 
sary to perform Divine worship under the canopy of heaven, upon the deep 
anows, and amidst a cold almost intolerable. In the summer season, the 
missionaries go in boats from one part of the sea-coast to another, instruct¬ 
ing the inhabitants in a similar manner. To assist them in these labours, 
there are schoolmasters who teach the young people the art of reading, and 
the first principles of religion. 

The Laplanders, according t;o Lemmas, -who was a number of years a 
missionary among them, have not only made great progress in Christian 
knowledge, but manifest the highest respect for the ordinances of religion ; 
for though public worship on the Sabbath seldom occupies less than three 
hours, they will ait bareheaded in the hut, amidst the severest cold, mani¬ 
festing the greatest attention and devotion, 

Among them you hear no oaths or imprecations, though these are so 
common in most other countries. Tire Sabbath day they rarely profane. 
They are of a meek and very peaceful disposition, so that they very seldom 
fall into quarrels, or proceed to blows. In their manners they are exceed¬ 
ingly chaste, and theft is a crime little known among them. 1 

Bui, notwitli,standing the favourable accounts of Leemius, we fear that 
Christianity has made but little progress in Fin mark. Ibis conclusion we 
are led to draw from marry of the very circumstances which ho mentions 
ih the course of his work, to shew the flourishing state of religion in that 
country. 


, i Ley mil Common tat io da LappouilmH FirxnwcluiM, pp, 61^ 50T, 
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XII. THE 'UNITED BRETHREN. 

LUPLAND, 

In March 1734, Anri row Grasman, Daniel Schneider, anil John Nitech- 
man, set off on a mission to Lapland. After arriving at Uleaborg, Gras- 
irmn proceeded into Swedish Lapland, and travelled through many parte of 
the country as far as the borders of the Arctic Ocean. il At Kmisamn,” ho 
says, “ l found lodgings with the priest. His parish consists exclusively of 
Laplanders, comprises a circuit of 300 miles, and stretches to the Biiwwt 
frontier, for the Laplanders lire very much scattered. He could see the 
greater part of his charge, only once a year, on which occasions he baptized 
the children born in the preceding twelvemonth, instructed the young 
people, and administered the Lord’s Supper. This was the general prac¬ 
tice at that time throughout, the whole of Swedish Lapland.” At 'Uleaborg 
and Tornea, he speaks of meeting. many awakened people, among whom he 
and his brethren laboured in a private way with much success. 1 

In 17:3b, Qraeman and Schneider finding that it would bo very difficult 
to reach Russian Lapland from Tornea, as was originally their object, left 
that place and returned to Stockholm, where they were joined by Miksch, 
another of the Brethren, as their future fellow-labourer. It was now settled 
that they should make an attempt to carry the gospel to the Samoiedes, 
and accordingly they proceeded next year (1737) to Archangel. At Christ¬ 
inas, the .Samoiedes are accustomed to come to Archangel with their rein¬ 
deer. This year there were several hundreds of them with 600 reindeer. 
They are a race of dwarfs, and, like the Greenlanders, dress in seal¬ 
skins. Wishing to return with them to their country, the Brethren applied 
for passports from the authorities, but being suspected to be spies em¬ 
ployed by 'France or Sweden, they were thrown into prison, and after being 
confined for nine weeks, they wore sent on to Petersburg under an escort 
of throe soldiers, and oil their arrival there, were taken straight to prison. 
On being brought up for examina tion, they were, asked why they had not 
at once avowed their proper object. They had obtained a passport at 
Revel aa mechanics, and had wished to do the same at Archangel, while 
they were all the time missionaries from the Church of tho Brethren. To 
this they replied, that they really wore mechanics, and wrought as such 
wherever they stayed. After beiug imprisoned other three weeks, they 
were liberated on bail, and at length an order was given that they should 
be sent out of the country. Its purport was as follows:—“ Because they 
had undertaken to go secretly to the heathen in her Majesty’s dominions, 
Hi order to introduce their religion amongst them, though they knew that 
her Majesty was endeavouring to convert them to her religion, they had 
deserved to be punished according to the laws j but as her Majesty had 
ever been graciously disposed towards the Germans, the punishment should 

1 Period. AescountB, vol, x*. p* & 
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this time be remitted Bat in case they, or any other members of their 
Church, were found engaged in similar enterprises, they should, without 
mercy, suffer the punishment prescribed by the law/’ «This, as was ex¬ 
plained to us,” says Gras man, <( was to be burnt alive.” 1 

In 1741, Elias Oatergreen and Ulrie Bohr, two others of the Brethren, set 
out again for Lapland. Having speut the summer at Tornea, they pro¬ 
ceeded after Christmas, in company with a party of traders, to the first 
place where a fair waB- held, about 170 miles from that towm Here they 
found a small church built of wood, in which a minister preached, ard 
administered tile sacraments during the fair. Except at this time, it 
seems, the people never came to chimb the whole year round. The Breth- 
mn inquired whethei any unbaptrined or heathen people were there, that 
they might speak to them, but they were assured that they were all good 
Uhristhns. Of this, however, their conduct was no great proof, for before 
the fair wad ended, there was not an individual but what was guilty of 
drunkenness. This the traders encourage, in order that, when the people 
are intoxicated, they may make the better bargains with them. 

Apprehending that they could be of no use in this quarter, the Breth- 
reu rest jived to cross the mountains and go to Finmi.it k, and with this view 
they engaged a Lapland guide. This roan had a herd of 600 reindeer, 
which he drove as far as the confines of the country, and having left them 
there, lie conducted the missionaries to a bay on the Icy Sea. Here they 
waited in vain for twelve weeks, but they at length procured a boat, with 
which they intended to proceed to Norwegian Lapland. On leaving the 
hay, they had the wide ocean to the light, and exceeding high rocks and 
mountains, covered with perpetual snows, to the left, Whenever the wind 
was high, they were obliged to rah toward some rocky island, or to the 
neighbouring coast, for safety, and wait till it abated. They had sufficient 
covering to protect themselves from the cold, but when it rained, they 
were completely wet. As the sun, however, never set, they soon got dry 
again in clear weather, and suffered no material injury. At sea, they were 
not unfrequoirtly- in danger of being overset by whales. One morning, 
when they had a hay to cross, they discovered no leas than ten of these 
monsters of the deep, and were obliged to return after repeated attempt* 
to pass it After encountering a variety of dangers, they arrived at an 
island belonging to Norwegian Lapland, in 71° north latitude. From hence 
they proceeded to a place where they found a church and a minister. Tho 
Norwegian Laplanders arc, in this respect, better provided for than the 
Swedish, for they have public worship every Lord’s Day. In this quarter, 
tin; Brethren remained two years, but as they saw no prospect of being 
useful to the people, they left it; and thus the mission to Lapland was 
finally abandoned.' 


1 Pomri, A CGoitntfi, vol. xx. p, 61, 
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GUimCA* 

In March 1737, Henry Hakuff* and ©hriatian Frofcteji, a mulatto from 
r^iinea, sailed from Holland for that eouiitiy, HukufF died soon after his 
ar, 1 M Bratton remained somo yeai's in his native land; and ? whilo he 
cluI Utile good to th© souls oi oUiei^, he suffered in Iris own spiritual in?* 
torests, He at length returned in 1741; hut lie afterwards, of Ins own 
accord^ made two other urisuccessful attempts to introduce the gospel into 
that qiiaiter of Afnca. 

In 1768, Jacob Jfeder, and four others of the Brethren; sailed for the 
coast of Guinea. Here the Copenhagen Guinea Company had agreed to 
assign them a tract of land on the Kio Volta, or in any other situation 
which should be deemed most convenient for a missionary ^ttlcment, with 
aiteh other privileges as were necessary for promoting the conversion of 
the negroes. Before, however, they were able to begin the intended settle¬ 
ment Meder and two of his assistants died, and the two others laboured, 
at th© same time, under dangerous disorders/ As soon as these painful 
nows reached Europe several of the Brethren cheerfully offered to go and 
supply their places. 

In 176% J ohn Erich Weatwann, and four other assistants, sailed for the 
coa^t of Gui nea, and on their arrival they found two of the preceding com¬ 
pany still in life. Soon after their arrival, the Danish governor introduced 
them to the King of Ackira, who was then on a visit to him, and explained 
to him the wish of the missionaries to settle in his coimtiy, rather than in 
Danish fort. After consulting with his Kuhosecrs, the king replied, 

I will receive those good people on my land. They may hike up their 
residence wherever they please, only they must not erect 1 any fort.” Hav¬ 
ing fixed on a spot for a settlement, at a place called Ningo, they began to 
build a. house; but scarcely hail they commenced their operations, when 
they worn attacked by the fever which is so common in this inhospitable 
country, and which cut them ofF one after another in rapid succession. By 
the eml of 1770, not one of them was left alive, 1 

CA SOLIS A. 

In 1738, Peter Boehler and George Sehuliua were sent to South Carolina, 
at the request of the associates of Dr Bray, 1 for the purpose of inetnicting 

i Bider ttnahhingon, tom. II. p, tW^Cnwt*’* Hist. Broth, pp, 23a, ClA—Porteettittriv 
Bind. MibL tefu i, p, 170 , 

S Dr Biny'i! oasocuitiro wee instituted for tho purpose of providing for the esUl-lUlmwnt of 
parochial libraries, and for the instruction of tho negroes in the British colonies. The fund hir 
tl,o conversion of the negroes consisted cfimfly of drtOO which Mr d’Alone, private secretary to 
William HI., had bequeathed to Dr Br;y> and hia associates for that purpose, This association 
is still in existence, and supports throe sehoola in Nova Scotia, in which are educated a con 
siderable tuuobor of negro children, two in Philadelphia,-and one in New Providence, one of 
the Bahama. Islands,—Chfislhwi'ii Afepwine, 1760, vol. I, p. 84 .—ChriUim GVrrrr vol i .. «u • 
vol. xvii. p, 5yS, 
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the negroes in that colony, Tn consequence, however, of the sinister views* 
of those who ought to have assisted thorn, they were hindered from prose¬ 
cuting the gimt object of their mission... Soil aims died soon after his 
arrival; and Boehler, who was at the same time minister of the colony of 
th| Brethren in Georgia, retired with them to I^nnsylvarik, iu consequence 
of their being required to carry arms in the war wi th Spain, 1 

Of late years, the Brethren m North Carolina have made some attempts 
for the conversion of the negroes in their neighhoui'hood, arid have baptized 
several of them * 2 

GKLONi 

In January 1739, David Nitschman, jtm., and Augustus Cl I'\ Eller, a 
physician, embarked at the Texol for the island of Ceylon, Ear three suc¬ 
cessive nights they had to sleep among a crowd of noisy, turbulent people 
on the deck, as the captain took no notice of them, nor appointed them any 
place to put up their hammocks, On its being discovered that they were 
Honnhutters, a nickname of the Brethren, the crew not only laughed at them, 
and loaded them with reproaches, but pushed them about, and thrust them 
into dark comers, spat in their faces, and threw dirt upon them ; but, 
as they boro all with patience, their persecutors became at length 
ashamed of their conduct. Eller, indeed, rendered himself ho -useful m a 
medical capacity, that the conduct of the crow to them was completely 
changed. On their arrival at Colombo, they found most of the clergy much 
prejudiced against them ; but the governor, Mi' Tmhof, gave them some 
land in the country, by the cultivation of which they might maintain 
themselves and the mission. But ho, having been removed to the govern¬ 
ment of Java, the new governor of Gey Ion was very unfavourable to them. 
As their labours appeared to make an impression on some ol the European 
settlers, the jealousy of the clergy was roused ; and, as the Brethren were 
averse to live amidst contention and strife, they left, the inland, alter a 
residence of less than twelve months. 51 


ummiA, 

In 1774, Ludwig John William Muller, and John George Wagner, were 
sent to Georgia, in consequence of a request which the Brethren had re¬ 
ceived horn Mr Knns, the English under-secretary of state, to send some 
of their number to instruct his negroes in that colony, On their arrival, 
Mr Habersham, the president of the council, expressed a wish that they 
would also take bin negroes under their cave. But their labours were 
attended with little success. 


1 Crantr/sHtat, Broth, pp. 226, *29. ^ Period. Accounts, vol iv. p. 199; vol. viii, p, £!R 

a Ibid, yol, vli. pi £47. 
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After the commencement of the; American war, the Brethren war© often 
itired to take up arms ; but this they avoided for a long time. It 
at length, however, resolved by the congress of the colony, that if they per¬ 
sisted in refusing, they should either pay a fine aunt hly of £7 sterling, or 
leave the province. In consequence of this, one of the Brethren who had 
come to their assistance from Wachovia, in North Carolina, retired again 
te- that, settlement; and, though Wagner was still permitted to carry on 
his labours, yet' at length, in 1770, when Savannah, the capital, was cap¬ 
tured by the British, he returned to England, as there seemed little pros¬ 
pect of his doing any good while the country was in so distracted a rtatid 


MOSQUITO COAST. 

In March 1S49, the Brethren, H. G. Pfeifer, E. Lqndbwg, and G. Kandler, 
commenced a station o,t Bluefields, on the Mosquito coast, with a special 
view to the instruction of the Indians and negroes.* 


Australia, ■ 

In October 1.RB), the Brethren, A . F. 0. Tager, and F. W. Spteseke, sailed 
for Fort Philip, with the view of commencing a mission among the abori¬ 
gines of Australia. They began a station among the Papoos, on the shores 
of Lake Boga, about 200 miles north-west of Melbourne, 3 


XIII. THE METHODISTS, 


GEORGIA, 

Dr October 1735, Mr John Wesley-, accompanied by bis brother Charles, 
and his friends, Mr Ingham and Mr Ihlamotte, left Loudon for' Georgia! 
with the view of Christianizing the'Indians in that quarter of North 
America, When the proposal was first matte to him, he peremptorily re¬ 
fused ; and when many objections which he started wore answered, lie 
alleged the grief it would occasion his mother, who had but very lately been 
left a widow — *"1,” said he, "am the staff of her age — her chief support and 
comfort.” Ho was then asked whether lie would go, if his mother gave her 
consent to the measure. 'This ho thought impossible ; but he allowed the 
trial to be made, resolving that, if she made no ol ■ s, he would con¬ 

sider it as the call of God. Her' answer was worthy of a Christian parent, 
and well deserves the imitation of the relations of missionaries in similar 
cu cumrtancea. “ Had I, said she, “ twenty sous, I should rejoice they were all 

1 Fortwtuur.ff Brad. Hist. tom. i, p, 248. » IVrioii. Account, vol, xix. pp. i 5 p 278. 

Ibid. vol. XU. p. 278 ; vol, xx. p. -IS. 
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so employed, though k should never see t hem flkn^V Ha now* therefore, 
agreed to the proposal; and, issuing from the retireniant of a college, pre¬ 
paid to embark for the new and untried scenes winch were before him. 

On arriving in Georgia, Mr Wesley undertook the pastoral care of the 
colonists, until he should bo able to go among the Indians ; and, in the 
prosecution of his ministry among them, be spared neither labour nor 
pahif' He exposed himflaif with the utmost indifference and with perfect im¬ 
punity to every change of season and inclemency of weather. Heat and cold, 
frost and snowy storms and tempests, made no impression on his Iron body. 
In travelling through the woods, he often slept on the bare ground, covered 
with the night dews ; and sometimes when he awoke in the morning, hie hai r 
aud clothes worn frozen to the earth. He would wade through swamps, and 
swim over rivers with his clothes om and then proceed on hi - journey tiJI 
they were dry. One instance of his presence of mind is not, unworthy of 
notion. F.n idling to Frodrioa, the pettiawaga, a kind of flat-bottomed 
barge, in which he had taken his passage, coat anchor near Skidow&y island, 
where the water at flood is twelve or fourteen feet deep. Mr Wesley 
wrapped himself up from head to foot in a large cloak to keep off the sand¬ 
flies, and lay down on the quarter-deck to sleep. Between one and two 
o'clock in the morning, he awoke in the midst of the sea, with his mouth 
fall of water, having rolled out of his cloak and fallen overboard* Many, on 
finding themselves in such periloits circumstances, would have lost all pre¬ 
sence of mind, and quickly found a watery grave ; but such, was Mr Wes¬ 
ley’s aehqooseession, that, oil awaking, he swam, round to a boat on the 
other side of the barge, and climbed up the rope without sustaining any 
injury, except the drenching of his clothes, 

Mr Wesley was anxious to proceed among the Indians, agreeably to his 
original design, but, whenever he made tiro proposal, lie was told he must 
not leave Savannah without a minister* There, indeed, he was at first 
highly respected ; but many of the very people who, on his arrival, received 
him as an angel of God, soon became Ms bitterest enemies. The animosity 
toward him became at length so general and so violent, that he was glad to 
escape from the colony in a private manner* 

On his voyage to England, Mr Wesley instituted a particular investigation 
of his Christian character ; and, m the result of the inquiry, ho concluded 
that he was still a stranger to vital religion. u It is upwards of two years** 
says he, if since I left my native country, in order to teach the Indiana in 
Georgia the nature of Christianity ; but what have I learned myself in the 
meantime l Why, whal r I least of all suspected, that I who went to Ame¬ 
rica to convert others was never converted myself, I am not mad though 
I llms speak j but speak the words of truth and soberness, if haply some 
of those who still dream, may awake and see that as I am, so arc they A 
(f Are they read in philosophy i So was I, Are they skilled in ancient 
or modern tongues ? So was I, Are they versed In the science of di vinity ? 
I, too, have studied it many years. Can they talk fluently about spiritual 
things 1 The very same can I do. Are they plenteous in alms 1 Behold 



I give-all ray good b to feed the poor, 1 Do they give of-their labour os .well 
us of their substance ? I haw laboured mote abundantly than they all* 
Are they willing to suffer for their brethren ,? 1 have thrown lip roy 

friends, reputation, ease, country. ( have put my life m my hand, wonder¬ 
ing into stmhge lands, 1 have given my body to bo devoured by the deep, 
parched with heat, consumed by toil and weariness, or whatsoever God 
shall please to bring upon me* But does all this make me acceptable to 
God ? Does all 1 ever did or can do justify me in his sight ? Does all this 
give me a claim 1 to the holy, heavenly, divine character of a Christian, 1 By 
no means* If the orados of God are true ; if we are still to abide by the 
law and the testimony, all these things, though they are holy, just, and 
good when ennobled by faith in Christ, yet without it they are dung and 
Whether Mr W-?.sioy was at this period a partaker of divine 
grace, is a question which must be left with the groat Searcher of hearts, 
but certainly the .conclusion which he drew concerning himself m well cal¬ 
culated to awaken a holy jealousy in the breast of the Christian missionary, 
und of the candidate for that sacred employment, with respect to his own 
character and qualifications, his principles, motives, and emls. 


FOU1AH CGONTliY, 

In February 17116, several mechanics of the Methodist connexion sailed 
from England for Sierra Leone, with the view of beginning a colony in the 
.Foulah country, in order to instruct the inhabitants in the useful arts of 
life, and to make known the gospel among them, P-rovioiia to their em¬ 
barkation, nothing unsuitable to their missionary character appeared 
among them, but during the voyage they became extremely discontented, 
quarrelled among themselves, and two of them were continually calling 
each other ill names* On their arrival at Sierra Leone, they behaved 
in such a manner as excited tire derision and contempt of all who kid an 
opportunity of observing them* Happily, however, their dissensions 
among themselves prevented them from proceeding to the Foulah country, 
where their unhallowed conduct and example could have produced nothing 
but mischief. Some of the women declared they would proceed uo further, 
and reflected on their husbands for conducting them to a foreign land ; the 
men, after wavering for a season, joined them in their revolt* Thus the 
design of a colony was completely abandoned. The unworthy adventurers 
Storied the earliest opportunity of returning to England to accuse each 
other of having defeated the undertaking, and to endure that shame which 

1 la tho Ttli volume of Mr Wesley '& j&maitj, them is an account of fcho ehatitioB of ono of 
the first Mukhodi&ta* which in supposed to bo himself, ** When/’ says tho preacher, "bo had 
£30 Ji^ car, lie lived <m ££8, and g&ye away £2, Ho^t year he received £00 ; 3xo &till Uvetl m 
.£28, and g&ve aw ay,£82. Th<t third, y on l* ho reuiived ,£0u, and gave away £02, rhe fourth 
year ho received £120* and tftili continued to Uve on £2$, and gave away IIaa> phon'd 

L\F& vf 7FW%, To!* iit 
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their misconduct so justly merited, 1 It is only an act of justice to the Me¬ 
thodist body to add, that, though the colonists belonged to that communion, 
they were not sent out by the Conference, but by a Committee, in Loudon 
consisting of gentlemen of various denominations. 


XIV. TEE .SOCIETY FOE THE CONVERSION OF THE NECBOES 

IN THE WEST INDIES. 

In 179-1, was incorporated by royal chartin’, the Society for ihfl Con¬ 
version and Keligious Instruction of the Negroes in the British W mi India 
Islands. This institution was originally proposed by Dr Pori,eons, the 
Bishop of London, and its funds, in the first instance, consisted chiefly of 
the rents of an estate, purchased with money which had been left by the 
Honourable Mr Boyle, for charitable anil other pious uses, particularly the 
advancement or propagation of the Christian religion amongst ini idyls. It 
Hunt several clergymen of the Church of England to the. West Indies; but, 
like other missionaries in that quarter of the globe, drey had many 
difficulties to encounter, the chief of which was an invincible reluctance on 
the part of tho planters to promote any plan, however ‘quietly and 
prudently ” conducted, for the instruction of their slaves/ Though these 
-ont.lemon had often professed their readiness \ to have their negroes 
instructed by what they called duly authorised teachers, yet, in some 
instances, the missionaries of this society, notwithstanding they belonged 
to the Church of England, mot with greater opposition than even the 
Methodist missionaries, with all '‘their dark and dangerous fanaticism .”\ 
lu 1.823 this society had two missionaries and one schoolmaster in 
Antigua, one mission:*^ in Nevis, one in St Kitts, and four in Jamaica. 
The Legislative Assembly of this last island, allowed from one to two 
hundred pounds currency, for tho support of clergymen ^cut out by this 
society.* 

In 1824, a bishop was appointed for Jamaica, and another for Barbauoea 
and the Leeward Hands ; ‘but this measure did not prove favourable, in 
the first instance, at least, to the religious interests of tlio slaves, dro- 
vious to the appointment of bishops, the society sem missionaries, or 
chaplains, aa they lied, to tho West Indies; but after that time 

they sent catechists only. The bishops were averse to having chaplain* 
of tho society in their dioceses, m they thought it caused a collision ot 
authorities, and was not quite compatible with ecclesiastical discipline. 
Tho missionaries appear therefore to have been adopted ns part of the 
colonial clergy, and die efforts of the society were henceforth directed to 

i IDr: Life of Dr Coke, p. m - 

s life of Bishop Porbmuf, p* Ill.—Accoiitot of the Society for the Ccmvereion I 

the -Negri* Slave? in the West Indies, p, 5* 

* Wntson*e Defence of IVNlh M&S-p. &S—Au ti-slavery Shorter, voh *. p> 80S* 
i AccehiU of the Bideity for the Convcrfiron of the Negi ooh, p, II*— Mies. vol. nh p. to* 




the maintenance of catechists, schoolmasters, ami schoolmistresses^ who 
were uijaor the parochial clergy. In 1832, the society had about Bfhy of 
these la> agents in all the islands. They were appointed by the bishop ; 
md the society at homo know little of them, and did not evm know the 
principle on which they were selected. In Jamaica, sonic of them were 
hook-ke* jMrrs ; some, persons of colour. The instruction given to the skives 
was chiefly oral, and consisted in teaching them to repeat the creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Olmreh Catechism,; comparatively few were taught 
to read. Indeed, the instruction altogether e^pean* to have boon of a very 
imperfect and inefficient kind, 1 

XV. ANTHONY % GROVES BSQ' 

Bagdad* 

Ik June 1829, Anthony N. Groves, Esq., of Exeter, sailed from England 
for St Petersburg, accompanied by his wife and two children, Ins sister and 
another lady, a young Scottish missionary, and a deaf youth of the name of 
John Kitto, who had the special charge of the two little boys, and who 
afterwards became distinguished as the author and editor of many v aluable 
mid useful works. Mr Groves had lately published a pamphlet, entitled, 
a Christian 0 ?vutotlucss ? or the Consideration of our Saviour’s Precept— 
E Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth," 51 in which ho advocated 
the' litoral'in terpretation. of that passage, and the obligation of Christians 
to consecrate their whole property to the cause of Christ, without laying 
tip anything either for themselves or their children ; and lie now perrsoually 
exemplified the principles which he fcsief inculcated, gave up his possessions, 
left his station in society, relinquished the enjoyments, privileges, and dis¬ 
tinctions of this world, not promiming to retain any of its gifts even for the 
supposed service of the Redeemer. He knew he must bo prepared to en¬ 
dure contempt, reproach p nml scorn from the world, all help from which lie 
fbtind himself compelled to refuse, in order that the power might be seen 
to be of God, and the glory ascribed to him alone* Believing that “the 
earth is the Lord's, and i-he fulness thereof/’ he felt confident that God 
would keep him as " the apple of his eye/ 1 and provide all things necessary 
for him. He therefore committed himself altogether to the lender care of 
that gracious IVung, without thought or carefulness in v the morrow, belie,v- 
, ing that the same love which provided for him to-day was unchangeable 

y Wm Seg. \b\2l, pp. ^ 1S2S, p. Rep. vpl* iv. pp, 354, irO, 

•ISO; vol. pp, 572, 450, 4CX. 

ft U a uurioUH fact, that Htnc# 1600, it, had bfifta $ part of the slave Imr of Jvmaic-a, that all 
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and mexhauskibkij and would continue to provide for him. lie wen), forth 
without other provision for himself, his wife, and his children, and his other 
companions, than what his Master might incline the hearts of his brethren 
to furnish. 1 

Their passage to St Petersburg!). wans provided in a way somewhat remark¬ 
able. A gentleman, Mr P., who had gone down to Portsmouth to sell a yacht 
which he had, having boon informed of Mr Groves’s intention, agreed 
to nary him and his company out before disposing of it, and he, together 
with, one of his Mends, was even so kind as accompany them thither. 
On their arrival in St Petersburg!i, they met with much Christian kina- 
ness from various of the friends of religion in that city. Instead of incur¬ 
ring any expenses at fit Potersburgh, Mr Groves had all Iris charges paid 
for him. and even received considerable contributions for the future ex* 
ponses of his journey. Proceeding on their way, they experienced many of 
those incidents which are common to all such journeys, and, after about 
four or five mouths, they reached Bagdad in safety? 

When they came to Bagdad, they expected to bo able to travel pretty 
extensively in Persia and in the mount. aims of Kurdistan ; but the state oi 
the country and other considerations brought all such plans to noth 
Schools did not, originally enter into their views ; but an Armenian teacher 
having offered to place his school in-their hands, they accepted of his offer, 
particularly as there apponrod no immediate proBjwct of auy other work in 
which they might engage. It was attended chiefly by boys; hut they 
afterwards opened another school for girls. They also availed themselves 
of opportunities for circulating the Holy Scriptures ; but in Bagdad it -. 
they found they could not do much in this way. It may not be improper 
here to mention, that Mr Groves was one of those who believed that the 
coming of Christ to earth to establish his kingdom of peace and glory was 
at hand, and expected no great success through missionary labours, but 
iperely “some choice fruit from hero and there a fruitful bough.”,? 

In 1831, Bagdad was visited by a succession of calamities, to which wo 
know of few or no parallels. Hirst of all came the pl&guo. The deaths wore 
at first few in number, but they afterwards rose, it was said, to from 1500 to 
2001' a-day; a few days later they were even reported as 5000, The ac¬ 
counts were probably much exaggerated ; but there is fro reason to doubt 
that the mortality was absolutely appalling. Great numbers of the inhabit¬ 
ants fled from the city, some in ono direction, some in another, often carrying 
the plague along with them. Many died in a state of the greatest destitu¬ 
tion and misery; the air of all the roads was tainted by the immense . 
number of dead bodies lying in them. In. the towns and. villages around, 
the report was, that the plague was as bad or worse than in the city itself. 4 

) Journal of Mr Anthony N. Grotto through Russia, QwVgiiX Mfo Persia, p, V., 8. 
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S lean while, tho distresses of tho people were greatly aggravated by an 
inundation of the .rive* Tigris, which had now overflowed the whole country 
around Bagdad. The entire harvest was destroyed. The barley, which was 
just ready to bo leaped; wan swept away by the flood, and every other 
kind of grain was likewise either ruined* or there were not* in cousequenee 
of tin - deaths by tho plaguy hands to cut down what remained ; m that, for 
thirty miles round Bagdad, no grain could be expected to ho collected this 
year, Tho waters went on 'rising, and, m they rose, the fear of tho plague 
gave way to dread of tho inundation of the city. They did at length make 
a breach in the walls, arid, bursting forth hi full stream into tho city, laid 
more than half of it level with the ground, sweeping away some thousands 
of houses, and burying tho sick, the dying, and the dead, with many 
of those in health, hi one common grave. The palace of the Pacha way a 
heap of ru ins, 1 

Happily the waters soon fell; but the plague still carried on its destruc¬ 
tive ravages, apparently with no other mitigation than that arising from 
ilia diminished and diminishing number of the inhabitants ; but the inun¬ 
dation prevented even thte from having ite full effect, for the remaining 
population wore crowded into a space unnaturally small, and so increased 
. the mortality. Many took refuge iu houses which had been left desolate 
by the plague. Numbers of dead bodies might be seen ly ing in the streets 
untuned* and the dogs eating with avidity the loathsome food. But in a 
few days the plague afeo diminished, Fewer were attacked by it, and rnoro 
recovered. Though it may have been secretly making its way before it was 
discovered, yet it did not subsist in all its virulence for more t han a month ; 
hut, short as was its course, it was calculated that upwards of one-half or 
perhaps even two-thirds, of the inhabitants of Bagdad were swept iway by 
it and the inundation.- 

During the whole time the plague was carrying on its ravages among all 
classes of the inhabitant- of Bagdad, Mr Groves and Ins family were pre¬ 
served in safety. Amidst its fearful ravages, Mr Groves and his pious wife 
felt composed and peaceful. They not only consoled and supported their 
minds by an assured sense of the loving-kindness of God, and by the hope 
of Christ’s speedy conmig to earth, but they had the most perfect assur¬ 
ance that he would protect them* and not allow the plague to enter their 
dwelling. But at length, when it was subsiding, Mrs Groves was seized by 
ih and died after a week’s illness. Two others of their household were 
also attacked by it, me of whom died. Me Groves himself had likewise an 
attack of it, but it was slight, and mercifully passed off. His infant child 
was also taken ill, though not of the plague ; and after a lengthened illness 
this "sweet little flower/* as lie feelingly calls it, was cut down, 3 

j Bewidocoe la Bagdad, pp< no, no. Ym, lay,15G, lfis, 

5 JbicL ftp* I&k m t 133, 1M, !33. 
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Mr Groves was culled to pm ttefmgh fcto t/• . w without Ivmug 
a single eartldv fifemi at hand bo support and comfort him ; iKitoe of those 
who originally came put with him being now at Bagdad, with the exeej>iioii 
of the deaf boy. Nature could not but deeply fed such heavy trials ; but 
yet grace prevailed, and yielded tom support under them a My pcxn 
hmrty' he writes, “ flutters like a bird, when it contomplatiis the extent of 
xts berealaments ass a hqybtuid, a lather, ej nussionaryj Qh what hftve 1 
lost 1 Dear Lord, sustain my poor, weak faith. Thy gracious visits some¬ 
times comfort my soul, yet my days move heavily on; but the Lord, who 
redeerueth the soul of his servants, has declared that none of those that 
trust ir him shall be desolate, Lord, 1 believe ; help thou mine un belief 
I do indeed desire, with, my whole soul, to east myself into the ocean ol 
thy love, and novel' to let Satan have one advantage over me, by ins it fling 
into my heart hard though I;h of thy ways. Surely wo expect trials, and ii 
so, and thou sendest one other than we expected ^ should it surprise u.s 
when wo see but a point in the circle of thy providence, and thou scest the 
end from the begimiing.” 

The Grand Seignior bad for some time past been greatly dissatisfied 
with the pacha of Bagdad, and rumours Wjj been current that he was re- 
solved o,n supersetlfeg him, and fclud bra ps would be sent to attack the city 
to case he should make any resistance* The plague and the inundation had 
not long subsided, when there arose fighting between difl event pm i: 
Now one party prevailed, now another. The city was at length besieged by 
the Arabs, and there was also lighting between tho troops within the city 
and the inhabitants* Famine, too, was now aided to these other caliUyi- 
ties. The ]HJQple were reduced to a state of the greatest distress* i.ho city 
was in a state of perfect tuuircby. At length the besiegers entered it, and 
Alt Pacha, who bad been sent by the Sultan* conducted himself, arnukt 
numberless provocations, with a moderation and prudence which did dim 
high honourj and by the thinness and energy with which be acted, order 
J quietness were speedily restored* 1 

These calamities severely affected the schools. On the appearance of the 
plague, they were, of course,broken jjjp* Of eight y childi’enattending them, 
only twenty-five remained* Of five masters, not one survived* 

Pre vious to these calamities, Jolm Parnell,Esq*,and his tody,and Mr Francis 

In Via protection and care, to resign himself U bis holy will* Brit wluifc that is to be, ba must 
not determine one way or other; that be must Imm with God, who may have wine and 
gracious ondn to Sflric, Oy pursuing a course tke very opposite to Bis fondest bopOy and wl **b«ja. 
Hence, w r e m *o much accustomed to w my stfli-y of: Frovidohce. Thu error to which 

wo have referring sometimes from a paisapplioatlon of tbe prom Wes of God, and 

perbnpa afcill more frequently fmm taking the impre^ions iind p$rsuna\ oiia of our own minds 
w n gisfimd of Mi% instead of the Wordy: God, which is the only safe and warranted ground 
f,f M:t% than whfeh Uieve aro few things more decaptive and dimerous to weak uad ill io- 
fomed, fhou^b piout minds. Hr Groves afinatWaip saw hie error, though not, we 

tUtrik, mi its true ^vouucln .—Rtsidertce m Jingii.vj,, p. 220. 

i Qrovow’s ttesiflenro In l&gCl&d, pp. G3, 07, T7, 8U, ITS, 1.77, 181,185, 1ST. Iflft 2frt, 221, 230, 

2hI., m. 257, STS, 281. 

» Ibid, pp, 170, 230. 
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William Newman, fellow of Baliol College, OxfoM Lt England, with 

the view of joining Mr Groves at Bagdad ; but on their way, they stopped 
at Aleppo for a considerable time, thinking they had there found a con¬ 
siderable field of usefulness. In afterwards proceeding to Bagdad, they 
carried with thorn a number of boxes of the Holy Scriptures round by 
Matin’ in the hope of putting them into circulation by the way. In 
consequence, however, of selling a few Turkish Testaments at Ain tab, 
they were, involved in so many troubles, that it nearly dost them their 
lives* A Mr Cronin who had joined thorn was left for dead, and Air 
Parnell and Mr Newman escaped a similar fate by tho fleetnoss of their 
horses* 

After tho arrival of these fcllowdabourers, Air Groves proceeded on a visit 
to India, with' the view, among other objects, of perfecting himself in tho 
knowledge of lithographic printing, in order to present the Scriptures in a 
form more acceptable to the people on his return, From India he after¬ 
wards proceeded to England. 1 

In 1836, Mi 1 Groves returned to Indio., accompanied by Ids wife, he 
having married again, and by his relatives, Mr and Mrs John Groves* and 
Miss Groves ; the Rev. I>r Ghmdert; Miss Julia Dubois; Miss Mary Mo n- 
nard ; Mr ami Mrs Bowden; and Mr and Mrs Beer* Here it may not be 
improper to state, that he ami his coadjutors, m will have boon seen al¬ 
ready, entertained sortie peculiar vievVflii They relied entirely on the free- 
will offerings of the whole Church, and disapproved of publishing accounts 
of their labours, or of acknowledging t.lie receipt and expenditure of moneys, 
ay is usually done by public religious bodies- They also disapproved of the 
continuance of a miss ion beyond five years in one place, if no signs of re¬ 
pentance were manifested by the people; advocated the operation and 
brotherly union of all the members of Christ s body ; and alleged that the 
gospel is to be preached m a tyiiw&x only, and that than will come the end 
We have, of late years, met with no accounts of their labours, perhaps in 
consequence of some of tho views how stated.* 

Of Mr Newman, whom we left at Bagdad, the history is at one© singular 
and painful He was the brother of the Rev* John Henry Newman, who was 
for some years a leading man among the Tract-avian party at Oxford, and 
who afterwards joined the Church of Rome, cam e out as one of her priest¬ 
hood, and was known under the name of Father Newman. He was early 
in life impressed with serious views of religion, and when rather more fch m 
seventeen years of age, he, according to the established rule, subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles at Oxford, in order to his admission to the univer¬ 
sity* Subscription, however, he says, was {£ no bondage.” but a pleasure to 
him ; for ho well knew and loved the Articles, and looked on them as a 
great bulwark of the Truth. But he had not been long at Oxford when he 
began to change his opinions on one point after another, and he at length 

1 Miss. Ileg, ttftO, p. —Ibid. 1333, p. 0()1— Ibid. I&35, p. 83, 

» Christ. Obsc>T. vi>L v. p, 42&; vol. vi. p, 'iTO. 
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cwtie to discover that ho could iiklk fulfil the drear-,, of his boyhood by 

becoming a minister in the (Jhurch of Engl and. , 

Having sene over to Ireland, he there came into contact- with a young Lo*| 
clergyman of a singular <§P&!,whc> rapidly gained an immense sway over 
him' Indeed, but for a few weaknesses, which shewed that he nugn ■■ err, 
ho could almost “ have accepted him as an apostle comnussmuuu enmi 
the mind of God” Under the stimulus given to Ins imagina-Urn, ly t is 
remarkable man, the desire which, from his boyhood, he bird m ^ l ] ^ 
nourished, of becoming a teacher of Christianity to the heathen, tool 
stronger and stronger bold of his mind. But he saw that he abut out 
from the ministry of the Church of England; and from the idea he mu 
formed of Dissenters, ho had no wish to connect lumoolf with them, u ' 
this time he heard of Mr Groves, and of the tract lie had written, onUtlul 
« Christian Devotedneiis,” on the duty of devoting all worldly property to 
the cause of Christ, and who, in pursuance of this principle,- wm then 
going out to Persia as a Christian missionary. “* ™ad his tract, ,ay i 
lie “ and' \<m inflamed with the greatest admiration, judging imme¬ 
diately that this was the man whom X should rejoice to ad >uidjnc. - 
In reasoning about the Evidences of Christianity, he had formed tlm ilea 
that the argument for its truth from miracles was too unwieldy a weapon 
for use among heathens or Mahowmedans, and that direct mouil evidence 
alone would carry conviction to their minds. But then came the ques non, 
How could such moral evidence become appreciable m them -■ 
distinctly enough,” says ho, “that mere talk could bring no eomm.ion. 
While nations called Christian are known only to heathens as great con¬ 
querors—j)owerful avengeis—sharp traders-often lax m morals, auuapp*- 

gently without religion— the tm ttwrfe. -f *«“ ***!?T 1 * f 
2 tL to coovort a MiotnuuAn or Hmdu to Chrfetumit* as the «g* 
ness of Seneca’s moral treatises to convert me to Boman paganism.. Orw- 
tendom ha, to earn a now reputation, before Christian precopi-s wu be 
thought to stand in any essential or close relation with 'the wy&a* doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. I could see no other way to this, but oy m ■ 

Church being formed of new Moments on a heathen swl-a Ot . -1 < 

which by no means all should be preachers, but- all should be w|l.nig to do 
for alt whatever occa&ion required. Such a Church I had reac^o a»wg 
the Moravians in Greenland and in South Africa. I imagined a^httle colony 
so animated by primitive faith, love, and disinterestedness, that the o l- 
leetive moral influence of all might interpret and enforce the woicls of the 
few who preached. Only in this why did it appear to me, chat pte-fobug 
to the heathen could be attended with success. In foot, whatever success 
had been attained, seemed to come only after many years, whan the on u vea 
had gained experience in the characters of the Christian family mound 

September 1830, Mr Newman accordingly sot out; with some Irish 
fn nds to join Mr Groves at Bagdad, «What X might do there, he says 
«I knew not, I did not go aa & minister of religion, and I eveiyw .c 






pwintedly disowned the assumption of the character, even down to the 
colour of my dress. But I thought T knew many ways in which I might 
be ot service, and I was prepared to act according to circumstances,” 
hlr Nowman had already changed his views on a variety of points, as thy 
matter of the Sabbath—-of the Mosaic law—of infant baptism—of episco¬ 
pacy. He now took a greater step than any he had before taken. He be¬ 
came Arrian in his views oi the divinity of Christ, and denied the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, He had long thought that “God in the heart” was a 
sufficient explanation of the phrase, the “ Spirit of God,” in the Now Testa¬ 
ment. 

Two years after he left England, he returned to it from Bagdad, with a 
commission to bring out others of their friends, if there wore suitable per¬ 
sons disposed to joifct them ; but he had scarcely reached this coi i Uon 

he found that “ painful reports had everywhere been spread abroad against 
his Soundness in the faith,” An entire separation now took place between 
him and his former friends. Ho now gave ample scope to tire bia« of Iris 
mind, and renounced one principle of his former faith after another, CVlriu- 
ism he abandoned as neither evaugeli cal nor true ; denied not only tire inspi¬ 
ration of the Scriptures, but the credibility arid truthfulness of the histo¬ 
rical books,- not excepting the gospels, and at length disparaged the character 
of Christ himself, which even ikmsseau so highly extolled, 

_ But notwithstanding all this, Mr Newman's infidelity was of a singular 
kmd. With a mind more disposed, perhaps, to raise doubts, to fix on diiS- 
■ ulties, to seize objections, than to look at and weigh arguments in favour 
of the Bible and of Christianity, he yet appears to have retained a strong 
sense oi moral and spiritual ex ceileace. His was, ii> fact, that form of in¬ 
fidelity which has appeared of lato years under the name of Spiritualism. 

*• Ktl ^ &lt, «ays he, “the actual benefits and excellencies of this religion 
(oh ! how contrasted to paganism !) too remarkable a phenomenon, to be 
Scorned for defect ox proof,” “Meanwhile it did begin to appear to myself 
remarkable, that 1 continued to love and have pleasure in so much that I 
certainly disbelieved. I. perused a chapter of Baul or m' Luke, or abate 
vei-ap.ot a cyan , and although they appeared to me to abound in error, 

1 found satisfaction and profit in them, 'Why was this i was it all fond 
prejudice—an absurd clinging to old associations 'f 

“ A little self-examination enabled me to reply, that ir, was no ill-grounded 
elipgor ghost of past opinions, bat that my religion always had been, ahd 
was, a ; it toward God, far less depend* nt pi articl js of 

,l 'bad once unhesitatingly believed. The Bible is pervaded by 
a. sentiment which is implied everywhere, viz .,—The intimate tytrffiailiy of 
the pure and perfect God with the heart of each faithf ul womhipper. This 
i list which is wanting in Greek philosophers, English, deists, German 
pantheists, and all formalists; thin is that which so ofteu edifies me in 
i.brrstian writer's and speakers, when I ever so much disbelieve the letter 
of their sentences. Accordingly, though I saw mure and more of proud 
and spiritual imperfection in the Bible, 1 by no means ceased to regard it 
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a ipiari'y whence I might dig precious metal, though the ore needed a 
refining analysis ; and I regarded this us» the triieei cttaen.ee and. roost vital 
point in Christianity - —rtO sympathise with the gredt souls from whom its 
spiritual eminence hats flowed,—to love, to hope, to rejoice, to trust, with 
them ; and not to form tlip same interpretations of au ancient book, and 
to take the same views of critical argument.” 

in the conclusion of his work, after stating some of hie views, ho thus 
proceeds :—But nothing of this ought to be allowed to blind us to the 
truly spiritual and holy developments of historical Christianity,• much less 
make us revert to the old paganism or pantheism which it supplanted, 
The doctrine on which all practical religion depends—the doctrine 
which nursed the infancy and youth of human nature—is, f the sympathy 
of God with individual roan,* Among {lagans, this was so marred by the 
imperfect characters ascribed to I he gods, and the dishonourable fables told 
concerning them, that the philosophers who undertook to prune religion, 
too generally cut away the root, by allegi ug that God was mere intellect, 
Hnd wholly destitute of affections. .But happily, among the Hebrews, the 
purity of God’s character was vindicated, and with the growth of conscience 
in tho highest minds of the nation, the ideal imago of God shone brighter 
and brighter. The doctrine of His sympathy was never lost, am! from the 
Jews it passed into the Christian Church. This doctrine, applied to tnat 
part of man which is divine, is the well-spring of repentance and humility, 
of thankfulness, love, and joy. It reproves and it comforts ; it stimulates 
and animates. This it is which led the Psalmist to cry, 1 Wham have ! in 
heaven but thee V and there is none upon earth that I desire beside theei* 
This has satisfied prophets, apostles, and martyrs, with God as their por¬ 
tion ; thin has be on passed from heart to heart for full 3000 years, and has 
produced bands of countless saints. Let us not- cut off our sympathies from 
those who have learned to aympathiura with God, nor be blind to that ■spi¬ 
ritual good which, they have, even if it bo more or .less sensibly tinged with 
intellectual error. In fact, none but God knows how many Christian hearts 
are really pure from bigotry. 1 cannot refuse to add my testimony, such 
as it H to the effect, that the majority is always tnutrkewtw. As one 
tyrant, with a small band of unscrupulous tools, manages to use the ener¬ 
gies of a whole nation of kind and well-meaning people for cruel purposes, 
so tho Hgotod few, who work out au evil theory with consistency, often 
succeed in using the masses of simplo-mihdud Christians as their tools iov 
oppression. Lot us not think more harshly than is necessary, of thg j; ana¬ 
thematizing churches. Those who curse us with their lips, often love its 
in their hearts, A. very deep fountain of tenderness can mingle with their 
bigotry itself, and with tens of thousands the, evil belief is a dead form—tho 
spiritual love is a living reality. Whether Christians like it or not, we must 
needs look to historians, to linguists, to physiologists, to philosophers, and 
generally to men of cultivated understanding, to give help in all those sub¬ 
jects which are preposterously called theology; but for devotional aids, for 
pious meditations, for inspiring hymns, for purifying and glowing thoughts. 
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we’ have still to wait on that succession of kindling souls, among whom may 
be named with special honour, David and raamh, Jesus ami Paid, Augustine, 
A Kampis, Fen&lon, Leighton, Baxter, Doddridge, Watts, the two Wesleys, 
ajid OhanmngA 1 2 

The course of the two brothers is remarkable; the one taken in the 
aiiporatitionA of Popery, the other in the mazes of infidelity; the oiio 
landed in credulity, the other in scepticism. Whether there was anything 
common to the minds of both, which will account for their singular coarse, 
we do not know. 


XVI, WELSH FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


INDIA, 


In May 1840, an association was formed among the Welsh Ouivmistiu 
Methodists for sending inissionaries to the heathen, and in November fob 
lowing, the Rev. Thomas Jones sailed for Calcutta, from whence he pro- 
eroded to Oherrapuuji, in the noitli-east of Bengal, near Sylhet, for tile 
purpose of commencing a mission at that place among the Kasssi.-s, o m, of 
the bill tribes. Other i.dssionaries were afterwards sent out, and another 
station was begun at SylheL in I85CK In 1855, fche number of commimi- 
cante, at thw two stations, was twenty-eight, The Bov, W. Low is hm uans- 
lated the four gospels, and the Acta of the .Apostles, into the Kassia lan¬ 
guage. A, translation of the Gospel of Matthew into that language by the 
Rev, Ti Jonesg was previously printed m the Roman character.* 


XVIL NAVAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR THE 
LOOOHOO ISLANDS. 


About 1814, a Naval Missionary Society for the Loooliod Islands wm 
Formed by a number of officers belonging to the Royal Navy, It was their 
wish to send out two missionaries connected with the Church of England : 
the one a minister, the other a medical mam 

In September 1845, Dr Bottelhoim, a converted Jew, sailed with Ills 
family, and also a female iufant-school teacher, with a view to a mission on 
these inlands. On hm landing, the government made decided objections to 
his remaining, and as he shewed that he was determined not to go away, it 

1 Phases of Faith, or I\w&h$<'h from the History of My Croad, by ttrctiaifi William Now man. 
l.oiKlon, 1850, pp. 3, 15, 26, 33, 3 i\ 30, 40, 43, 45, 43, &% 5 j, 6T # % TO, M, U t m, Tfi'T, 200, 208, 
220 . 

Mr Newman m now Professor t>£ the Latin hmguxige and literature in University College 
London. 

2 Sties, llog. 1842, p. 23G.—Eevised StatMics of Mission* in India, p. Xl.-LiBsp, Bib. Sqcv 
IS47, p, DO.—Ibki. 1858, p. SO. 
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was equally determined to make his residence as disagreeable as possible. 
He and liis wife were placed under a strict surveillance ; wherever he went, 
he was attended by spies. His offers of medical aid, and of instruction in 
geography and astronomy, wore rejected. The opposition to him was per* 
severing and increasing, and he was at times exposed to personal violeuce. 
He maintained his position, however, iu opposition to the will of the 
government, and employed manoeuvres, which, if they are correctly 
reported, were unworthy of a Christian missionary. It appears that 
another missionary has been lately sent to his assistance. 1 

XVIII. PATAGONIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

TIKEIKA DEL FUEGO. 

In 1844, a missionary association was formed at Brighton, with the 
special view of establishing a mission in Patagonia. It was formed and 
carried on chiefly through the influence and efforts of Captain Allen F. 
Gardiner, R.N. He was the originator, the advocate, the secretary, the 
pioneer, the first missionary, the first superintendent of the society ; and in 
these several capacities collected funds, selected agents, and carried out 
its operations. He had some years before proceeded to the Zulu country, 
in South. Africa, with the view of promoting missionary efforts in that 
quarter ; but he left it, in common with other missionaries, in consequence 
of the massacre of the Dutch boors by Dingaan. 8 Previous to this he was 
impressed with the idea that some attempt ought to be made for. the 
Christianization of the independent Indian population on the borders of 
Chili and the Buenos Ayres provinces ; and on returning from Africa, his 
mind reverted to the people in whom he had formerly felt so much interest, 
and he went twice to South America, and visited various parts of that con¬ 
tinent with the view of finding an oj>euing for the gospel; but the various 
tribes of Indians in the interior were so suspicious, and so hostile to 
strangers, while they were at the same time surrounded by the old 
Spanish Popish states, and there was so powerful an influence exerted to 
prevent its introduction, that, there appeared no practicability of settling 
among them. 

It was not until his endeavours to establish a friendly communication 
with the independent Indians in the interior were frustrated, and every 
prospect of reaching them was closed, that his attention was drawn to the 
scattered tribes of Patagonia, more especially those which were found in the 
neighbourhood of the Straits of Magalhaen. It appeared evident to him 
that nothing could be accomplished, humanly speaking, for the spiritual 
benefit of the Indians in the interior, unless they could be approached 

i Cape of Goo.l llopo Chriatiaa Moraine, 1845, p. 253.—Ibi«l. 1316, p. 254—Calcutta Christ. 
Obeorv. vol xix. p. 860.—Amor. Miss Her. 1851, p. 26. 
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from a quarter which was not margined by Papists, and over which they 
did not exercise a direct or indirect uitluenco. It is but fair to Captain 
Gardiner to state, that in fixing on Patagonia as a field of missions, it was 
not simply with a view to the small and scattered population of that wild 
and inhospitable region ; the idea in his mind appears to have boon, that it 
•would form an important link between their northern and southern neigh¬ 
bours, and become a key of communication with both. Ho hoped that if 
“a mission were established in Oazy Harbour, it would soon become a 
centre of operations, embracing more immediately the most southern 
Patagonian tribes, but aiming also to supply the spiritual wants of the 
entire native population, from tho southernmost inhabited spot of the New 
World, to tho Itio Negro and the independent tribes beyond, which at 
present scour and devastate the Pampas of Buenos Ayres.” 

After spending more than three years, on occasion of his second visit to 
South America, in seeking to prepare tho way for the entrance of a mis¬ 
sionary among the native tribes of tho southern part of that continent, he 
returned to England. He now solicited the Church, tho Wesleyan, and the 
London Kissionary Societies, to undertake a mission in that quarter; but 
they all declined the proposal.' A few friends at Brighton, whore Captain 
Gardiner resided, were however called together, and out of them a small 
committee was formed to promote a mission to the Patagonian Indians, in 
the hope that it would afterwards be extended to Tierra del Fucgo, and to 
many other tribes in South America. It was the earnest desire of the 
committee to send out, in the first instance, both a clergyman and a 
catechist; but every effort to procure tho services of a clergyman, having 
failed, and the funds at that time not being adequate to the maintenance 
of more than one individual, it was resolved that Mr Robert Hunt should 
bo sent out os a missionary catechist, and Captain Gardiner, with hie 
accustomed liberality, offered to accompany him, free of oil cost to the 
society.* 

In December 1S44, Captain Gardiner and Mr R. Hunt sailed for Pata¬ 
gonia ; and after a voyage of about ten weeks they entered the Straits of 
Magalhacn, and landed at Cape Gregory. They early fell in with a family 
of Fuogiaas; but were much disappointed in meeting with no Patagonians. 
They therefore undertook one or two journeys in quest of them ; but they 
wove obliged to return without falling in with any of the objects of then 
search. After about another week, a chief named Wissale. whom Captain 
Gardiner had met with on a former visit which ho had paid to Patagonia, 
came to the place where they had begun to erect houses for themselves, 
and-also a number of his people, to the number of seventy or eighty ; but 
he proved an audacious ami troublesome beggar, and assumed at times a 
threatening aspect. They mot with so many difficulties, and had so 
little prospect, in consequence of a variety of circumstances, of doing any 

1 Ho afterwards applied to tho United Brethren, but with a similar result. 

2 Dospord’s Hope Deferred, not Lo*t, pp. 3, 10, 10, 10. 
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good, that, fiiiding an opportunity of returning to England, they gladly 
availed themselves of it, after being only about a month in tlio country. 1 

In January 1848, Captain Gardiner again sailed from England, with the 
view of attempting a mission in Tierra del Fuego. He was provided with 
a long-boat, a life-boat, and a dingy, and with stores and supplies of all sorts 
for seven months, and was accompanied by four seamen and a boat car¬ 
penter. On his arrival, he fixed on a spot to which he gave the name of 
Banner Cove, on Picton Island, as the site of the mission. Here, after a 
few days, some natives made their appearance. They wore very unceremo¬ 
nious, and were evidently intent on making booty of anything that might 
happen to lie exposed. As soon as it grew dark, Captain Gardiner ap¬ 
pointed a watch for the night ; and it seemed plain that they would 
be always obliged to keep watch—that they would be able neither to build 
in peace, nor to separate for any length of time with safety; and, if the 
number of the natives should increase, they would bo absolutely at their 
mercy. Captain Gardiner, therefore, gave up the idea of forming a station 
on shore. Had he possessed two large decked boats, ono to be fitted up os 
a mission-house, the other to contain the stores, with a small one merely 
for landing, ho thought the mission could have been carried on. But, 
situated as they were, ho came to the conclusion that they had no alterna¬ 
tive but to return to England. Within a week after they reached Picton 
Island, they dismantled the store which they had erected, re-embarked that 
part of their supplies which had been landed, and .sailed away, in the vessel 
which had brought them out, to Pay to, on the coast of Peru, whither it 
was bound ; and from thence the captain returned to England by way of 
Panama and the West Indies.* 

In September 18.50, Captain Gardiner sailed again for Tier ra del Fuego. 
He was accompanied by Mr Richard Williams, surgeon, and Mr John Maid- 
ment, who both went out in the capacity of catechists ; Jolm Bryant, John 
Pearce, and John Badcook, fishermen, from Cornwall; and Joseph Erwin, 
boat carpenter, from Bristol. He was also provided with two decked boats 
and two small boats as tenders. Marts, sails, cordage, anchors, chain cables, 
wore ordered by him according to his own unfettered judgment, and pro¬ 
visions of all kinds to last the party for six months. On arriving in Tierra 
del Fuego, they appear never to have been able to bring themselves to 
settle at any particular place. Instead of wishing to meet with the 
natives, they lived in continual dread of them, and the sight of even a 
few of them in any quarter where they happened to go was the signal for 
them to make their escape. That the natives were troublesome, intrusive, 
mde, impudent, uncontrollable, we can easily believe; but whether their 
hostility did not exist chiefly in the apprehensions^ Captain Gardiner and 
his associates, it is difficult to say, for they never had much opportunity 
of shewing it by outward acts. Ho and his party seldom remained any 
time at one place, but were almost always voyaging hither and thither; 


1 DospAnl'e Hopo Deferred, pp. 20, 42, HI, 80. 
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and, in sailing about in so tempestuous a region, they often encountered 
fearful weather, suffered many hardships, and wore exposed to many 
dangers. Having deposited part of their stores and provisions at Banner 
Cove on Keton Island, they returned to obtain them; and, before again 
leaving it, Captain Gardiner, with the view of affording intelligence to the 
vessel which was expected to come to their relief, this being the place ap¬ 
pointed for her coming to, inclosed notices in bottles, and sunk them 
in various places, with boards erected above them, and letter’s painted on 
them, “ Look underneath.” The following is a copy of these notices :— 
“ The natives are hostile ; we are obliged to move from place to place ; if 
not in Banner Cove, we shall bo near Cape Rees, or Cape James, on the 
N.E. side of Navarin Island ; if not there, in Spaniard Harbour, which is 
on the main island, not far from Cape Kinnaird. We have sickness on 
board, our supplies ore nearly out, and, if not soon relieved, we shall be 
starved. We do not mean to go bo Staten Island, but, if unable to remain 
at the two places indicated above, to run for Spaniard harbour, and stay 
there on a cove, on the western side, until some vessel comes to our as¬ 
sistance. “ Allen F. Gardiner, 

“ a$' nperintendont of the Mixtion} 

** Banner Core, March 26, 1851.” 


Previous to this, Mr Williams the surgeon, and John Badcock, had 
shewn symptoms of scurvy, and their strength continued greatly to fail 
them. Erwin, Bryant, and Pearce, after a time, also shewed symptoms of 
the same diseaso. They were not only without fresh vegetables, but with¬ 
out fresh meat, and other remedies suitable for such a disease. By a fear¬ 
ful neglect, their gunpowder was left in the ship, and canned on to 
California, so that they had not the means of providing themselves with 
fresh meat, by shooting birds or wild animals Captain Gardiner had also 
calculated on obtaining supplies of fish from the sea ; but few were to be 
found ; and, early in June, the net by which they had occasionally caught 
a few, was so much torn, and almost entirely carried away by the floating 
ice, that to repair it was out of the question, and thus another source of 
supply was lost. They were now at Spaniard harbour. Captain Gardiner 
and Mr Maidment lodged in a cavern about a mile and a half from the 
mouth of Cook’s river, where the boat, containing the rest of the party, 
was moored ; and, though the distance was so inconsiderable, yet so ex¬ 
hausted and weakened were they all, that they could not maintain a daily 
communication with each other. On Friday, the 4th of July, Captain 
Gardiner writes : — “Went this afternoon to Cook’s River, found Mr 
Williams enjoying great peace of mind, and ho said that, in some respects, 
he felt better even in his body ; extremely weak, but able to take refresh¬ 
ing sleep at times. Erwin had been suffering again from a pain in his 
chest, and had been laid up for two days, but was considerably better. 
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Bryant, very -weak, but still able to help a little in procuring wood, &o. 
Pearce complain# of pains in hi3 bones, and general weakness. 1 have de¬ 
ni red thorn not to think of coming over to us, unless there should be any¬ 
thing of importance to communicate. In the weakened condition of our 
party, the necessary duties of procuring food, cooking, and attending on 
the sick, is in itself a very great exertion, and sometimes too much for 
them. What a rnercy it is that no Indians bnvo been permitted to ap¬ 
proach us, for, to the eye of sense, we arc utterly helpless. Should we 
wish to move the boat, wo could not ; tho exertion of weighing the anchor 
and attending to the sails would be too great; besides which, neither 
sails nor rigging are now in a trustworthy condition. Wo have now been 
more than seven weeks on short allowance, and latterly even this has, of 
necessity, been curtailed. The meat and the biscuit of our share (in tho 
cavern) was all expended on Wednesday, so that we have now remaining 
half a duck, about X lb. of salt pork, the same of damaged tea, a very little 
rice (a pint), two cakes of chocolate, and four pints of peas, to which I may 
add six mice. The mention of this last item in our list of provisions 
may startle some of our friends, should it ever roach their ears ; but, situ¬ 
ated as we arc, v e partake of them with a relish, and have already eaten 
several They are very tender, and taste like a rabbit.” 

“ In noting down our wants and difficulties, I would not conclude with¬ 
out oxpressing my thanks to the God of all mercies for the grace which he 
has bestowed on each of my suffering companions, who, with the utmost 
cheerfulness? endure all without a murmur, patiently awaiting the Lord’s 
time to deliver them, anil ready, should it be bis will, to languish and die 
here, knowing that whatever he shall appoint will be well. My prayer is, 
that the Lord my God may be glorified in me, whatever it be, by life or 
death ; and that he w ill, should we fall, vouchsafe to raise up and send forth 
other labourer into this harvest, that his name may be magnified, and his 
kingdom enlarged, in the salvation of multitudes from among the inhabi¬ 
tants of th is pagan land, who, by tho instrumentality of his servants, may, 
under the divine blessing upon their labours, be translated from the power 
of darkness into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 1 

From this tiino forward, to the end of their tragic history, they had 
little other means of sustenance besides mussels and limpets, and a species 
of gelatinous sea-weed. On Tuesday/ July 22, Captain Gardiner writes : 
“ For six days we have had no intercourse with” our friends at “ Cook’s 
River, on account of the weather.” “They feel the want of food, and some¬ 
times the cravings of hunger are distressing to them. After partaking of 
mussels for a fortnight, L was obliged to give thorn up on the 19th. My 
food is now wild celery, mussed broth, and the soft part of limpets, when 
they can be procured. Mr Maidment is indefatigable in his endeavours to 
obtain all that can bo scraped together, in order to furnish a meal, and 
endures tho cold necessary in procuring mussels, and limpets, and wild 

1 Despjml's Hope Deferred, pp. 207, 211, 220, 281. 2Sf>. 23d, 347, 329, 310. 
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celery, in addition to supplying food and water. All this trouble find 
labour he engages in with the greatest cheerfulness.” 

It was a providential circumstance that, on the very day on which I 
was obliged to discontinue eating mussels, the remains of a fox. were found. 
It had been thrown up high on the beach, and for some days had been 
covered with snow; hut it was sadly diminished by the ravenous picking 
of some birds. The skin was also found some days previously on the 
beach ” l 

Death had already begun his work, aiul now lie proceeded with his 
-ravages. John Badcock had died on the 28th of June ; Erwin died on the 
23d of August, and Bryant on the 26th. Mr Maid meat went to Cook's 
ltiver to bury them. He laid them side by side in one grave; but the 
effort was too much for him. 2 The following aro tho last entries in Captain 
Gardiner’s journal:— 

Wednesday, September 3.—Mr Maidment returned, perfectly exhausted. 
Tho day also was bad, snow, sleet, and rain. Ho has never since re¬ 
cruited from that day’s bodily and mental exertion. Wishing, if possible, 
to spare him tho trouble of waiting upon me, and for tho mutual comfort 
of all, I proposed, if practicable, to go to the river and take up my quar¬ 
ters in the boat; this was attempted on Saturday last. Feeling that with¬ 
out crutches I could rot possibly effect it, Mr Maidment most kindly cut 
me a pair (two forked sticks), but it was no slight exertion and fatigue in 
hia weak state. We set out together, but I soon found that I had not 
strength to proceed, and was obliged to return before reaching the brook, 
on our own beach. Mr Maidment was so exhausted yesterday, that he did 
not rise from his bed until noon, and I have not seen him since, conse¬ 
quently I tasted nothing yesterday. I cannot leave the place where I am, 
and know not whether he is in the body, or enjoying the presence of the 
gracious God whom he has served so faithfully. I am writing this at ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. Blessed bo my heavenly Father, for tho many 
mercies I onjoy: a comfortable bod, no pain, nor oven cravings of hunger, 
though excessively weak, scarcely able to turn in my bed, at least it is a 
very great exertion; but I am, by His abounding grace, kept in perfect 
peace, refreshed with a sense of my Saviour’s love, .and an assurance that 
all is wisely and mercifully appointed, and pray that I may receive the full 
blessing, which it is doubtless designed to bestow. My care is all cadi 
upon God, and I am only waiting His time, and His good pleasure, to dis¬ 
pose of too as He shall see tit. Whether I live or die, may it be in Him. 
I commend my body and soul into His care and keeping, and earnestly 
pray that He will mercifully toko my dear wife and children under the 
shadow of His wings, comfort, guide, strengthen, and sanctify them wholly, 
that wo may together, in a brighter and eternal world, praise and adore 
His goodness and grace, in redeeming us with His precious blood, and 


1 Dcspord’fl Hopo Deferred, p. 249. 
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plucking us as brands from the burning, to bestow upon u» the adoption 
of children, and make ub inheritors of His heavenly kingdom. Amen. 

“ Thdyxday, September 4. —There is now no room to doubt that my doar 
fellow-labourer has ceased from his earthly toils, and joined the company 
of the redeemed in the presence of tho Lord whom lie served so faithfully. 
Under these circumstances, it was a merciful providence that he left the 
boat, as I could not have removed the body. He left a little peppermint- 
water which ho had mixed, and it has been a great comfort to me, but there 
was no other to drink ; fearing I might suffer from thirst, I prayed that 
the Lord would strengthen me to procure some. Ho graciously answered 
my petition, and yesterday 1 was enabled to got out, and scoop up a suffi¬ 
cient supply from some that trickled down at tho stem of the boat by 
means of one of my India-rubber over-shoes. What combined mercies am 
I receiving at the hands of my heavenly Father! Blessed bo Iris holy 
name ! 

“ Friday , September 5.—Great and marvellous are the loving-kindnesses 
of my gracious God unto me. He lias preserved mo hitherto, and for four 
days, although without bodily food, without any feelings of hunger or 
thirst. 

There was also found another paper addressed to Mr Williams, and 
written in pencil, the whole boing very indistinct, and some parts quite 
obliterated, but nearly as follows :— 

“ My DEAR Mr Williams, —Tho Lord has seen fit to call home another 
of our little company. Our dear departed brother left tho boat on Tuesday 
afternoon, and lias not since returned. Doubtless he is in the presence of 
his Redeemer, whom ho served faithfully. Yet a little whilo, and though 

. the Almighty to sing the praises.throne. I 

neither hunger nor thirst, though . . . days without food . 

Maidment’s kindness to me . heaven. 

“ Your affectionate brother in . 

“ Allen F. Gardiner. 1 

“ September C, 1851." 

Meanwhile, the committee had made various efforts to find a ship by 
which they might send out supplies to the mission ; but the general answer 
was, that no vessel would risk her insurance by attempting to land so small 
a freight as the proposed stores. From this, and other causes, considerable 
delays took place; and before the supplies, which were at length sent out, 
reached Picton Island (if, indeed, they ever reached it), tho whole party 
were gone. 

A gentleman in Mon to Video had also made some unsuccessful efforts to 
get vessols to call at Picton Island; but he at length succeeded in sending 
an American vessel, Captain Smyloy, with instructions to visit it, and to 
assist Captain Gardiner and his associates in anything they might require. 
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Captain Srnyley did not reach Pieton Island till the 21st of October ; and, 
on finding the notice at Banner Cove that they had gono to Spaniard 
Harbour, he proceeded thither the next day. “ Went on shore,” he says, 
<k and found the boat on the beach, with ono person dead inside, supposed 
to be Pearoe, as we cut the name off his frock; another wo found on the 
bcuch completely washed to pieces; another buried, which is John Bad- 
cook. These, we have every reason to believe, are Pearce, Williams, and 
Badcock. The sight was awful in the extreme. Books, papers, medicines, 
clothing, and tools, strewed along the beach, and on the boat’s deck and 
cuddy; but no ign of any edge tools whatever. The person in the boat 
had a large scar on his head, and one on his neck. I supposed he had done 
this by being delirious, or by chance an Indian might have killed him, ha 
they wore too weak to offer resistance.” Of Captain Gardiner and Mi* 
Maidment he was ablo to give no account. 

Meanwhile, I1.M.S. Dido, Captain Morshoad, being about to sail for 
the Paoilic, an order was obtained from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to him to touch, if possible, at Pic ton Island, and inquire after 
the missionaries. Captain Morshoad reached Spaniard Harbour, Jan. 21 
1852, and sent Lieutenant Pigott and Mr Roberts, the master, to recon¬ 
noitre ; and they returned shortly, having discovered the bodies of Captain 
Gardiner and Mr Maidment imburied. Captain Gardiner’s body was lying 
beside the boat, wliich he apparently had left, and being too weak to climb 
into it again, had died by the side of it, Mr Maidment’s was found in iho 
cavern. Their remains were collected together and buried, and a small 
inscription was placed on a rock near the spot. 1 2 


XIX. RHENISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

In 1828, *tho Rhenish Missionary Society was constituted, by the union 
of three previously existing associations at Elborfeld, Barmen, and Cologne ; 
and they were soon after joined by other associations in the Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces, and in Westphalia. The seat of the society is Barmen, and it de¬ 
rives its support chiefly from the territory between the Rhine and the 
M»se. 8 

In July 1829, Messrs J. G. Lcipoldt, G. A. Zahn, I\ D. Luckhoff, and Theo¬ 
bald Von Wurrab, sailed from London forth© Cape of Good Hope, with the 
view of establishing a mission in South Africa. These were the first mis¬ 
sionaries of the society ; but they were afterwards followed by others, and 
numerous stations were formed by them, both within and beyond the 

1 Despard’e Hope Deferred, pp. lt&, 174, ISC. 
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colony. Some of them settled not only among the Namaquas, but in 
Damaraland, north of the tropic of Capricorn. 1 

In 1851, the numbers who had boeu baptized at the various stations 
since the commencement of the mission, amoun ted to 4,340 j and the com¬ 
municants were then 1,647.* 


BORNEO. 

In August 1834, Messrs Bamstein and Heyer sailed from Amsterdam for 
Batavia, with the view of commencing a mission on the island of Borneo ; 
and they were afterwards followed by other missionaries. Tho Dutch 
government was not favourable to the settlement of missionaries in Borneo* 
and they had at first to undergo a year’s probation in Java bofore they 
could obtain permission to proceed to that island ; but afterwards it be¬ 
came more friendly, supported them wherever they could, aud sought, by 
this means, to introduce among tho heathen tribes some portion of morality 
and civilization. The missionaries laboured partly among tho Malays, who 
are Mahoromedans, and among the Chinese in Barj&r, and partly among 
the Dyaks, in the interior of the island. Their chief labours were in the 
schools, which were attended by about 500 children. Besides a number 
of .small school-books, the New Testament was printed in the Dyak lan¬ 
guage, and a translation was carrying on of the Old Testament.® 

In 1851, the number who ha/1 been baptized, from tho commence¬ 
ment of the mission, was 98; and the communicants then amounted 
to 40. 4 


CHINA. 

In 1846, Messrs Genahr and Kostor were sent to China, at the request 
of Dr Gatzlaff, with tho view of superintending that portion of the native 
preachers who wore employed by the Christian Union established by him 
in the province Kwang-tung $ but they did not long maintain their con¬ 
nexion with him. They did not, however, settle at any of the five port**, 
but took up their residence in a village named Saiheong, between 
Hong Kong and Canton. They had also several out-stations, and they 
were assisted in their labours by some native catechists. It does not 
appear that they met with any interruption, either from the authorities 
or the people. They prescribed for the sick, and performed surgical 
operations, as occasion ottered; and this aided them in gaining the good¬ 
will of the natives, and in removing any prejudices which they might 

1 Eviui. Mlog. 18,20, pp. 872, 878.'-<Anocr.) Mim. Hvr. vol. xlvli, pp, 130, 132. 

* (Amor.) Mins. Her. vol. xlvill. p. 212. 

>M1ml Ropf. 1835. p. 147.—(Anrwr.) Wise. Her. vol. xlvii. p. 131. 

* (Atuer.)Mifti. Her. voL xlvlii. p. 212. 



fed on account of their being foreigners. They dressed in the Chinese 
costume, and wore long Chinese cues. 1 

In 1851, the number who had been baptized from the commencement of 
the mission was GO; and the communicants then amounted to 54.* 


XX. BERLIN MISSIONARY SOCIETY.® 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

In October 1833, this society commenced its foreign operations, by send¬ 
ing four missionaries to South Africa. These were afterwords followed by 
others, and a number of stations were formed in the Cape Colony, Kaffvaria, 
the Bechuana country, and Port-Natal colony. 4 

In 1845, the Rev. Mr Scholtz, who, with, other four missionaries, had 
lately arrived in South Africa, was murdered by two Kafirs, when on the 
way to the scene of their future labours. They had just entered the Kafir 
territory, and had out spanned for the night. Their men, among whom was 
a servant ot Mr Sbepatone, cue of the Methodist missionaries, slept round 
the fire, they themselves remaining in tho waggon. About one o’clock in 
the morning, the violent barking of their dogs led them to suppose that n 
hyena was prowling arouud them; but on some of the men advancing, 
two Kafirs sprung out of the bush and attacked them. Mr Shepstone’s 
servant was stabbed with an assagai; and on Mr Scholtz, and another of 
the missionaries named Kropf, opening the curtain of tho waggon, and 
looking out to ascertain the cause of the noise, the former received a stab 
from an assagai in tho stomach. They drew back, and Scholtz pulJed out 
tiie weapon. The wound, they thought, was not deep. Their men haviug 
ran to several neighbouring waggons for help, the Kafirs in the meanwhile 
made off. A surgeon having been obtained from Fort-Pnddie, he dressed 
Mr Scholtz’s wound, and it was proposed to remove him to tho Wesleyan 
missionary station ; but liis sufferings wore too great to allow him to pro¬ 
ceed far. His lips grew cold ; he became unable to swallow ; and shortly 
after, he expired. The dead body of the servant was found in tho bush, and 
tho remains of both wore, on the following day, committed to tho grave. 4 


XXI. GOSSNER’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

4 * Germany lias one organization for the conversion of tho heathen 
which is unlike all others. It is generally called Gosoneris Missionary 

1 (Atner.) FTur. vol. xlvii. pp. 181, 413; vol. xlviii. p RkJ. 
a Ibid. vol. xlviii. p 212. * TbU society was instituted In 1624. 

4 (Amor.) Misa. Her. vol, xliii. p. 170; vol, xlviii p. 804, 

* Capo of Good Hope Christian Magazine 1840, p. 56. 
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Society. 1 This warm-hearted but eccentric servant of Ohrist, extensively 
known as Preliger Gossner, formerly belonged to the com ini t toe of the 
Berlin Missionary Society. But, as he could not assent to all tho principles 
of his associates in regard to the training of missionaries, he resigned his 
office in 1836. Soon afterwards ho took charge of a number of young men, 
mostly mechanics, who wore anxious to engage in the missionary work as 
Christian artisans, catechists, and teachers. They were to earn their live¬ 
lihood by manual labour; and such instruction as they needed was to be 
given to them gratuitously by pious students. 

“Gossner had scarcely entered upon this new enterprise, when Dr Lang, 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in Australia, invited these humble but 
zealous candidates for missionary employment to make known the gospel 
to the natives of Australia, near More*on Bay ; and accordingly, on tho 
10th of July 1837, eleven men, one of them having been ordained, and 
seven married, proceeded to Scotland, whence they sailed at a subsequent 
<lato for their destination* A few months later, the Rev. Mr Start, of the 
Church of England, anxious to establish amission in Bengal, went to Berlin, 
and selected twelve persons tor this purpose, who proceeded to England, 
July 1, 1838. One of them was a ‘candidate,’ and three were married.* 
In 1840, a reinforcement of live was sent to this mission. During tho same 
year also, six labourers set out for Middle India, upon the invitation oi se¬ 
ven;) Englishmen. 4 In the following year, another company left Germany 

1 Gonsner was originally a Pom an Catholic priest. 

a In 18$8, the first missionaries arrived at Moreton Buy. Their labours were for n con¬ 
siderable time con A nod, from pure necessity, in a groat measure, to the preliminary ope- 
Tttth'mi of clearing ground, fencing it in, and breaking it up for cultivation, and in erecting 
housr« and other buildings. The cullivnOon of the soil was resorted to with two objects 
in view—partly to lesson tho ox pen ho of the mission, by deriving supjvort for the mission¬ 
aries from tho produco of the land, and partly to secure u suffidont supply of food for tho 
native*, whom they wished to employ in labouring to earn their own bread by the sweat 
of their brow, and os a mwms*of fixing them with them. — Calc. CArift. Obser. vol, x p. tOl . 

» ht mi), tho Kev. W. Start, who went out to India with tho Bishop of Calcutta, but after¬ 
ward* secodcd from the Church of England, settled at Patna. After labouring for Borno f.zno 
in that place, he returned to England to seek for suitable persona to be employed aa mission- 
anew ; 'but not succeeding in this country, he wont to Gonnary, and at Berlin eugaged 
twelve persons as missionaries. In KS38, ho sailed with thorn for Calcutta, ho paying their 
outfit and pasajigo money, which alone exceeded £900. Hia plan was, that they should labour 
with their own hands, and thus do what they couli to support themselves, while ho should 
supply what else was necessary from his private resources. 

Mr Start afterwards removed, with his assistants, to Darjeeling, where ho purchased land and 
erected houses for himself and them. The mission was designed to be self-supporting. Tho 
brethren were to instruct the heathen not only in the truths ol Christianity, but also in differ¬ 
ent branches of lnlx>ur which might be brod^ht to bear on tholr present happiness, tu tho to- 
creased enjoyment of the comforts of life. Mr Start was at the expense of printing tho Gospel 
of Matthew Jn the Lcpcba Inuguago. which is spoken by one of the hill tribes In and near 
Darjrtoling. JIo translated the Gospel of Luke and tho Acts ot tho ApostlC i Into the Ngpaieio 
language, doth of which have also boon printed. — Mi**. Reg . 1888, p. 4 2D. — Ibid. 1 818, p- 384.— 
(Me. CAritt. Oteerwr, vol. xl. p. lit.—Arp. Rib. Soc. 1847, p. 90.—/Wd. 1851, p. 77— VAd, 
18.VJ. p. 80. 

* In September 1841. the Rov. B. Loesch, and four unordained brethren, arrived lu Bombay 
and wore tlvere joined by another brother who bad como by the overland route. The live un- 
ordained brethren wore artisans and agriculturists; one of ebora also appears to have had some 
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for the Chatham Islands. In .1S43, an attempt was made to establish 
a mission iu New Caledonia ; but those who were destined to this field, on 
arriving at Sidney, concluded to join their brethren at Moreton Bay. A 
similar fate attended an effort to commence operations at Mergui, in 1844, 
tho company sent forth for tliis purpose having concluded to establish 
themselves in Chuta Nagpur, some three hundred miles west of Calcutta. 
In 1846, a man and his wife went to Madras to take charge of an orphan 
school; of them nothing particular is known. During the same year, 
Oossner was persuaded to send 1 a dismissed Basle missionary ’ and three 
others to West Africa, near Cape Coast. Quite recently, tliree brethren 
have been sent to Java; and a like number have gone to the Tubuai 
Islands . 1 

“It has been seen that Oossner prepared his young friends for their future 

knowledge of roedicino. They were scut out by pastor Gossuer, in compliance with fcho 
wishes of a pious civilian who felt deeply interested in the Omnia, one of the aboriginal tribe* 
of India, from having dwelt loo# in their neighbourhood, arid who had offered to support mis* 
aionarics if sent to thorn. They art) found chiefly iu tho hills, and on the forests along tho 
southern bank of the Nerbudda, near its sources, and are a poor, wild, degraded race. Tho 
uiissiou wtf. dobignod to introduce among them ufonoe a knowledge of Christianity, and of 
tho art* of civilized life. Mr.oy of tho friends of missions In Bombay, and other parts of tho 
presidency, took a deep interest iu the missionaries, and came liberally forward to their assist¬ 
ance. 

On arriving in the country of the Goads, tho missionaries took up their residence at the vfi* 
logo cf Karangia. They found the people at first very shy, as they usual ,y are to stmugera, and 
they could hardly obtain the neceas.u*ios of life from thorp, though they paid beforehand for 
everything; but they at length gainod their confidence so much, that they gave thorn up a 
grout part of their fields to cultivate. The missionaries now commenced cutting down timber, 
and removing the stones of a ruincsl tomple, wherewith to build houses Tlio Gonds woutiered 
to uoo Europeans thus work with their own hands, and assisted them in carrying the timber 
to the place where the houses were to bo built. During the hot weather, the lay brethren 
worn toiling in tho sun from morning to night, cutting timber, Ac. By the commencement of 
tlio rains, their houses wore not quite ready. During the day, they worked in tho fields on 
the damp ground, with a hot sun over-head. Then their houses began to leak, and there 
was not a spot dry in tho whole house; eveu the places they lay on were wot. Tho const.- 
quouce was, that they were all attacked with diarrhena. In this state, however, without appe¬ 
tite or strength, they continued to toil at the completion of their houses, ami in the cultivation 
of their fields. One day wo find it stated, that they wore “ many hours in tho pouring ram,” 
sowing their seed and repairing tho roofs of their houses. It is stated, however, that they 
were recovering, when tho wind, loaded wit), moisture, blowing in on fchoir debilitated bodies 
through windows without glass, they ‘'foil like dead men on the floor.” Ono diod on tho Md 
July 1812, only five months after their arrival at Karangia; their doctor on the iWt.h ; aud on 
the 31sfc, Looh< b, and Gatzko the carj>outer. T)io two who survivod, Bartels and Apler, were 
now left l»y their servants, and by everybody; many of the people of the village also took ill aud 
died, and thoso who remained fled in terror to the mountains. At last tho two survivors fell 
ill, and wrote to their friends ut. Jabbulpur, praying for means to convey them to that station 
They accordingly removed thither iVom Karangia, and there, by tho blessing of God on th.i 
kindness of their friends, they both recovored. They afterwards removed to Kampti, and ulti¬ 
mately became connected with tho Free Church mission at Nagpur .—Oilcuita Christ. Observer 
vol. Xix. p. m.—SMiu Orient. S r xt. vol. i. pp. 21, 62, 21 1.—Pr«, Ch. Urn. Etc. vol. ill. p. 5U!. * 

* Two ol* tho last-mentioned missionaries lauded at Rurutu, one of tho Tnbuui or Austral 
islands which lio about 600 miles south of Tahiti. They were received by the natives in a very 
cordial rnaunor, but they did not remain long there. Wo soon find thorn at &ui Francisco on 
thoir ‘'way homo, or to seme other field where tho Lord wants” them.— Amer, in}kr. voj. 
xlix. p. 116. 
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labours with little or no expense to himself. He also endeavoured to make 
the missions undertaken by them as light a burden upon his treasury as 
possible. Indeed, the support of some of those missions was assumed by 
others. For the large company sent to Australia in 1837, he provided 
merely an outfit and the cost of the journey to Scotland. The expense ot 
the passage to Australia was paid by the Irish Presbyterian Church ; and 
Dr Lang agreed that the wants of the mission, after its arrival, should be 
supplied by the Scotch Presbyterian Church of Australia, it being under¬ 
stood that the missionaries should connect themselves with that body. 
The two who went to Madras in 1846 were supported by others. How far 
the Bengal mission, commenced at the instance of the Bov. Mr Start, was 
to be a charge upon Gossner, does not appear ; and the same is true of the 
Middle India mission; though it is presumed that both were expected to 
receive important assistance, if not all which they should require, fiom 
her sources. The Java mission is to be supported, in part at least, 

the Dutch. . 

• The remaining missions looked originally to Berlin for all the aid which 
ney should need ; but it was a part of Gossner’s plan that, as far as pos¬ 
sible, they should be cheap and self-supporting. This was one argument., 
indeed, for sending forth such a number of mechanics, though their qualifi¬ 
cations, in some respects, must have been of a very ordinary character. 

“It is to be rogretted that we have no full and accurate history of 
Gosanor> experiments j for the facta elicited thereby would doubtless 
throw much light upon tho expediency of attempting to conduct missions 
upon plans different from those which ore generally adopted. Certain 
points, however, apixiar to have been pretty well settled. 1. It is not. 
always safe to roly upon the promises of individuals for support. This 
has been proved, according to tho author of Am Mmlomweaen der Evan- 
yells then Kirche , by the history of tho missions to Australia, Bengal, and 
Middle India; inasmuch as they wore soon left unprovided for, and were 
obliged to rely upon their own labour, or look to Gossner ior help; and 
they had, for this reason, but a sickly existence, even if they escaped anni¬ 
hilation. Tho last, of the three, indeed, lived only a short time. 2. The 
attempt to carry out the self-supporting plan, as far as possible, has occa¬ 
sioned the loss of many lives, particularly in India. 3. A number have 
abandoned tho missions with which they were at first connected, and 
gone into the service of other societies. 4. And it is oven claimed by the 
author of the Mimonsmscn, that the greater economy of Gossner’s mis¬ 
sions, as compared with other German missions, is rather apparent than 

«If definite information is asked in regard to the present state of the 
missions, the commencement of which has been already described, it is not 
easy to give it. Gossner publishes no annual reports ; and his Biene auj 
dm Mimontfdde is deficient in statistics. The effort in West Africa 
proved a failure, mainly through the misconduct of the ‘dismissed Basic 
missionary.’ The missions to Australia and Chatham Islands, it is he- 
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liered, have accomplished nothing for the heathen. The former has done 
something for the colonists ; but the latter has probably been abandoned ; 
at any rate, Oosaner expected this result in I860, 

The Alis&iomtoMm assigns three stations to the Bengal mission, namely,- 
Ohupra, Muzufferpoor, and Darjeeling, the last being at the foot of the 
Bengal Himalayas. There are several schools at Ohupra ; and a number of 
persons have received baptism. The schools at Muxuffcrpooi* contain two 
hundred and eighty-five pupils ; and prior to January 1850, baptism was 
administered to ten families and eighteen orphan girls. Thus far there 
appears to have been but little success at Darjeeling. 

“The Labours of tho mission in Chuta Nagpur are directed mainly to the 
races which precoded tho Hindoos, though other classes receive some at¬ 
tention. There are three stations in this field, namely, Be they da, Labor- 
dugga, and Covinpore. Earnest and persevering efforts have been made to 
interest the people in education ; but the result at first was not satisfac¬ 
tory. Tho latest accounts from this field, howover, are of a very enoowag- 
ing character. Tho Coles, it is said, manifest great readiness to receive the 
gospel. 

“ The number of labourers connected with these missions at tho present* 
time does not appear. In reply to one of tho secretaries of the Board in 
October 1860, Gossner gave the statistics of his missions as follows :— 


Missions. 

Missionaries. 

Layman. 

Femaiort. 

Australia,. 


18 

16 

Bengal,. 

[ Chula Nagpur, .... 
Chatham Islands, . . . 

3 

2 

8 

10 

7 

5 


5 

s 


u Prior to 1842, Gossner had the sole management of his various opera¬ 
tions, In that year it was deemed expedient that, a society should bo 
organized ; arid on tho 19th of September, the * Evangelical Union for tho 
Spread of Christianity among the Natives of Heathen Luuls \ obtained a 
legal existence. There has been but little change, however, in the mode of 
conducting tho business. Gossner may be regarded as tho embodiment of 
the society. In a humble dwelling outside of the walls of Berlin, far back 
in a garden, where no one would think of looking for him without a speciul 
direction, he receives those who are candidates for the missionary work; 
and thcro he transacts the business of his sooiety. Though quite aged, ho 
is exceedingly active, full of vivacity, simple, benevolent, a Lutheran, yet 
very catholic ; and a transient visitor will have no difficulty in believing 
that lie may have a strong hold upon the confidence and affections of 
a portion of the good }>eople of Germany. 

u Ho has never sought to establish auxiliaries, or other subordinate or¬ 
ganizations. His treasury receives tho free-will offerings (amounting to 
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not quite 5,000 dollars a-year) of all such persons as see fit to make use of 
this channel to send the gospel to the heathen ; and that is the whole 
story. To those who go forth from under his caro he makes no pledges. 
They must trust in God. *1 promise you nothing, 1 he says ; ( you must go 
in faith. And if you cannot go in faith, you had better not go at all. 
Those whom he accounts suitable persons to preach the gospel, ho ordains 
prior to their departure. He was once asked if he had the right, to ordain. 
His reply was, ‘Not for Germany, but I have for tho heathen. None of 
his missionaries have received any other ordination. 1 


XXII. EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Socioty was formed in 1836. Its seat was formerly at. Dresden. 
It is now at Loipsie. Its efforts were directed to Southern India, whore 
its missionaries occupy the field of the Danish missionaries at Tranquebar 
and other stations connected with it, os Madras, Tnchinopoly, &c. It had 
also missionaries at Adelaide and Eucountor Bay, in New Holland. 2 


XXIII. NORTH GERMAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Tms Society was also formed in 1836. Its seat was originally Hamburg, 
but it was afterwards removed to Bremen. It sent missionaries to West¬ 
ern Africa and New Zealand. It also commenced a mission in Tndia, in 
the Tolugu country ; but it would appear that this mission was after¬ 
wards transferred to the German Foreign Missionary Society, in the 
United States of America, which was organized in 1837. It consists 
of three stations ; Guntur, begun in 1842; Eajamundiy, hi 1845 ; and 
Palnaud, in 1S49. 

In 1853, the total numbers baptized from the commencement of the 
mission, including both adults and children, was 334, and the numbei of 
communicants, at the date now mentioned, was 70. 3 


XXIV. SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

LAPLAND. 

J* January 1835, the Swedish Missionary Society was instituted at 
Stockholm, and a few months afterwards, a Swede, named Carl Ludovic 
Tellstroem, was sent by it to Lapland as a catechist. He proceeded, in Jio 
\ (Amer.) Miaa. Her. vol. xlvhi. p. 184. 

a Soo vol. i. p. 176.—(Arnor.) Mias. Her. voV xlvii. p. 301; vol. xlvlii. p. 249.--Mi8«. Hoff. 1360, 
p. 21S 

• (Amer.) Mias. Iler. vol. xlvli. p. 801; vol. xlvili. pp. 186, 386.—Miss. Rofc. 1847, p. 407.— 
Ibid. 1840, p. 222.—Sum. Orient. Christ. Speet. 1850, p. 241.—Ibid. 1858, p. 82. 



first instance, to Lycksele, a village on the borders of Sweden and Lapland, 
but he fouud the work attended with many and great difficulties. . The 
residence of the Lapland families is regulated according to the movements 
of their flocks of deer. So long as the animals obtain a supply of the moss 
on which they feed/they remain stationary, and their owners have rest; but 
when that supply begins to fail, the deer set off for a more favoured spot, 
and they must strike their tents and follow then). Xo great number of 
Laplanders can thereforo be found together, and travelling from place to 
place is hazardous. Iu summer, extensive marshes have to be crossed ; the 
roads, consisting of small pine-trees stripped of their branches and thrown 
longitudinally into the marsh, float upon the surface and sustain the 
weight of a singlo'traveller, who, with his soft seal-skin boots yielding to 
the shape of the tree, and possessed of exquisite skill in maintaining his 
balance, may, at the expense of much fatigue, travel a few miles a day. In 
the winter, all is frozen over, but the danger of being lost in trackless 
deserts is imminent. Tellstroein was brought near his end, find passed 
through months of excruciating suffering in consequence of missing his 
way on a winter journey. 

Finding that the Laplanders gathered in considerable numbers at seve¬ 
ral points where yearly or half-yearly fairs were held, which were attended 
by Swedish merchants who exchanged their goods with them for their 
reindeer skins and other articles, Tellstroein hoped to find, on these occa¬ 
sions, opportunities of communicating religious instruction to them, but 
be quickly met with moral obstacles still more formidable than the natu¬ 
ral difficulties of the country. On the eve of the fair, each booth had on 
the counter a jar of spirits and glasses, and the Laplanders were encouraged 
to drink troely without charge. The offer was so generally accepted, that 
all of them were in a state of intoxication during the fair, and it was vaiu 
to attempt to interest them in the subject of religion. 

Finding so little encouragement in his attempts to communicate reli¬ 
gious instruction to the adult population, TolLsiroem directed his attention 
chiefly to the young. Ho opened a school for children, who were taken 
from their parents for a term of two years, and were clothed, lodged, and 
boarded, at the exponso of the Society, and at the end of that period, were 
restored to their parents with a plentiful supply of religious and useful 
books, to spread the knowledge which they had received. After so mo 
years, several young men, who had been taught by him, took charge of 
similar schools ; there were seven schools, which were attended by nearly 
160 children. The catechists also, by turns, undertook journeys through 
the country. 

The utter ignoiunee of religion generally manifested by the Laplanders, 
shews bow little is effected by dividing a country like Lapland into parishes, 
and placing at the head of each a clergyman, who, as is generally the case, 
knows nothing of the language of the people committed to his charge. 1 

1 Evangelical Chrintcmlora, vol. Hi. 

In 1S51, .Mr Furboa, proftmir of natural philosophy in (ho University of Edinburgh, visited 



XXV. SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, LUND. 


CHINA. 

In 1846, a Missionary Society was formed at Lund, in South Sweden. It 
appears to be connected with the extreme Lutheran party. In 1840, it se nt 
two missionaries, Messrs Past and Elgqvist, to China. They sailed to Fuh- 
chau-fu, but their course was of short duration. In 18.50, they went to 
the mouth of the river to con#rt bills of exchange into money. Having 
obtained two hundred dollars, they set out on their return, but when they 
were just out of sight of the ships which they had visited, they were assailed 
by a band of pirates. They discharged their pistols, after which Mr Fast’s 
side was pierced with a spear, when Mr Elgqvist supposed he fell into the 
water and was seen no more. Mr Elgqvist himself jumped overboard, and 
swam to the shore. The Chinese officers subsequently destroyed the villages 
of these pirates, arrested several of them, and carried them to Fuh-ohau-fu 
for trial. One of them died of his wounds. “This,” says Mr Peet, one of 
the American missionaries, “ is a melancholy affair, and it is much to be 
regretted that the brethren should have armed themselves with < carnal 
weapons/ It is my belief, that had they not attempted thus to defend 
themselves, they would have received but little injury comparatively, and 
lost but little besides their money.” Mr Elgqvist’s mind was seriously 
affected, and it was thought necessary that he should return to Sweden. 
Other missionaries were sent out to carry on tho plans of the Society in 
China. 1 

XXVI. NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society was instituted in IS42. Its seat, appears to be Stavanger. 
It sent missionaries to the Zulu country, in South Africa. An estate was 
bought near Pieter Mauritzberg, for a station called Uitkompst. 2 

■Norway, and, in the course of his travels, ho foil in with an encntnprne/jt of Laplanders at 
Trom.soo, in latitude 69° 40', of whom he (riven, on the whole, a favourable account. “ We at 
length," says ho, “ extricated ourselves from tho wood, and, crossing tho stream, saw tho Lapp 
camp before us on a cliy and pleasant grassy space, about two aud a half English Julies from 

the sea.Their appearance, uncouth, squalid, and diminutive in the extreme, 

was, 1 thought, docldedly unprepossessing. But an attentive survey brought out some moro 
favourable features. The countenance was altogether unlike any I had soon, but by no means 

devoid of intelligence, and even a certain Bweetncfr of expression.On inquiring 

into their occupation, we wore surprised to find them possessed of some excellently printed 
and well cared-for books, particularly a Bible in the Finnish tongue, and o commentary, each 
forming quarto Volume. Wo found somo of them also engaged in writing. This w.ut a mat¬ 
ter of surprise, where we had been led to expect something approaching barbarism ; and wo 
had soon a proof that their pretension to religious impressions was not i^rcly theoretical, for 
they positively refused to taste tho spirits which wore freely o Ho red to them, and of which our 
party partAok, though it Is well known that excessive aud besotting drunkenness used to be 
the groat sin of the Lappifth tribes, and still is, of those who have not bwm converted to habits 
of order and religion by the ;w»alous offorts of tho Swedish missionaries (particularly, I believe, 
Lcstndius aud Hfcocktloth), who have indofutigably laboured among thorn.”—Forbes'* A'encay 
and its Glad's*, visited in 1351. 

> Amor. Mi.«s. Hof. vol. xlvit. p. 188; vol. xlix. p. 113; vol. 1. p. S7. 

» Atner. Her. vol. xlvii. p. S01.—Miss. Jlcg. 1851. p. 70. 
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No. II. * 

ACCOUNT OF THE EXERTIONS OF SOME PERSONS 
DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR ZEAL FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE - HEATHEN. 

THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle was not only a man of extensive learning, 
and one of the first philosophers of tho ago in which he lived : he was no 
less distinguished by his zeal and activity in promoting the interests of 
Christianity, both at home and abroad. Having been greatly instrumental 
in procuring the charter of the East India Company, and been for many 
years one of the directors, he made a proposal to them, that they should 
make some attempt for the propagation of Christianity in the East, and as 
soon as he found that they were favourable to the measure, he sent £100 
to assist in the commencement of the work, intending at the same time to 
promote it still further, when it should be actually begun. During the 
space of about thirty years, he was governor of the Corporation for the 
Propagation of the Gospci in New England ; and in the course of his life 
he contributed £300 to that object, and at his death he left a further sum 
for the same purpose. He not only expended £700 on an edition of the 
Irish Bible, which he ordered to bo distributed in Ireland (besides con¬ 
tributing largely to tbe printing of the Welsh Bible, and of the Irish Bible 
for Scotland), but he designed to have defrayed the expense of publishing 
tho Now Testament in the Turkish language. The Turkey company, how¬ 
ever, thought it became them to be at the charge of that undertaking, and 
allowed him to be only a contributor to it. He was at the expense, how¬ 
ever, of publishing the four Gospels and tho Acts of the Apostles, in the 
Malay language, which were printed in the Roman character, at Oxford, in 
1677, under tho direction of the learned Dr Hyde, professor of Oriental 
languages in that university, and were afterwards sont for distribution in the 
Eayfc. He likewise gave a noble reward to Dr Ed ward Pooocke, for tranahu - 
ing into Arabic the celebrated work of Grotius, Do Voritate Christianas 
Itifagionis ; aud was at the expense of the whole impression, which ho was 
caroful to have circulated in those countries where that language was 





understood. To crown tho whole, ho loft, at his death, the sura of £5400 
for the propagation of Christianity among infidel and unenlightened 
nations. With this sum an estate was purchased in Y orkshire ; the annual 
rent of which was paid to William and Mary College in Virginia, until the 
commencement of the American war. In 1793, the accumulated capital 
which uow yielded near £\000 a year, whs appropriated “to the Society 
for the Conversion and Religious Instruction of tho Negroes in tho British 
West Indies,” which was theiwnoorporatod by royal charter. 1 

DEAN PRIDEATJX 

In 1605, Dr Prideaux, the well-known author of The Connexion of the 
History of the Old and Testaments, addressed some proposals to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Tenuison, for the propagation of Christianity 
in the English settlements in the East Indies. This was un object to 
which his mind had long been turned •, and in his letter to the archbishop, 
accompanying his proposals, he expresses himself in a way which strongly 
indicates both his piety aud zeaL “The inclosed paper,” says lie, “pro- 
poseth the whole matter, aud informs yuu of a million of souls within your 
Grace’s province, as belonging to the Diocese of London, which none of 
your predecessors over extended their pastoral care unto, aud which, I 
think, cannot, without a great reproach and shame to our whole Church 
and nation, be. any longer neglected; and T fear, since God hath by his 
providence pat them under our government, he will require of us an 
account of their souls, if we make no use of so fair and advantageous an 
opportunity of administering to them the means whereby they may 1 o 
saved ; especially since they are not of the savage and wild nations such as 
we have to do with in the Western plantations (whose barbarity so strongly 
indispoaeth them for Christianity, as in a maimer to make all attempts 
for their conversion to it impracticable, till they shall be better civilized), 
but, by the best accounts we have of those countries, they are a civil¬ 
ized, polite, and ingenuous people, who have all mechanical arts in a 
great height among them, and are very capable of all manner of instruction, 
and are very docile to receive it; aud many of them in their morals even 
exceed the best of tho Christians that live among them, and consequently 
recommend themselves unto us as deserving of a better religion than that 
which they do profess.” 

After referring to his having been consulted, in 1077, relative to the 
Hon. Mr Boyle’s printing the four Gospels in Malay, he adds:—“ However, 
tho impression which tbe first proposal made on me, hath stuck in my 
mind ever since ; and the prints which the East India Company have 
published to defend themselves against the late attacks made upon them, 

1 Birch’s Life of Mr B^yle, prefixed to Lis Works, vol. i, pp. 1CS, W0.—BurinBurnet’* Her- 
jui-iis, p. 107. — Ucxlgson’e Lifv of Bishop Tortoous, p. 111. 


first by the interlopers, and since in parliament, having informed me of the 
vast numbers of those poor infidels who live under thoir government in 
India, without receiving any benefit to their souls from them, this hath 
further moved me to bo concerned for them, and for the great neglect 
which we are guilty of, as to the interest of Jesus Christ, in omitting so 
fair an opportunity of bringing them to him. And this is it which hath 
constrained rne to put these jvapers into your Grace's hands ; and I humbly 
beg 1 may not be thought troublesome in so doing. It is the interest of 
our Great Master, to whom your Grace and I are equally servants. But 
you have the greater power and the larger talents wherewith to promote 
it. The moat that I can do, is to offer the matter to be considered : your 
Grace is only able to bring it to any effect. I confess wo have work enough 
at homo (God Almighty help us) ; but this is no sufficient, reason, when an 
opportunity is offered to serve him elsewhere, for us to neglect it. If the 
Company cannot be brought to do something in the business, it would be 
a work worth}* of your Grace to promote it, by the contributions of well- 
disposed Christians among us ; and it would be a matter of great reputation 
to our Church, if we alone, who are of the clergy, should undertake it. 
Aud whenever it shall be thus undertaken, though I serve the Church 
mostly upon my own estate, yet my purse shall be opened ns wide towards 
it as any man’s. I will readily subscribe an hundred pounds at the first 
offer; neither shall I stop hero, if the work goes on ; and if others will 
give proport ion ably. I doubt not but that a great deal might be done 
herein.’ 1 

The following were Dr Prideaux’s principal proposals : — 

“ I. That at Madras, Bombay, and Fort St David, there be in each of 
Hum a school and a church erected, where the inhabitants may bo in¬ 
structed in the Christian I’eligion, in their own language. 

u That in older hereto, men of piety and prudence may be found out 
f nd encouraged to undertake the mission, where they will undergo no such 
dangers and persecutions as the first planters of the gosjxd did, because 
in those places they will be under the protection of the English govern¬ 
ment. 

“ 2. That a seminary may be erected in England to breed up persons to 
supply this mission for the future ; and that they be therein instructed, 
not only in all parts of good learning, to enable them to withstand the 
oppositions of the Popish priests (who swarm in the Indies, and will be 
sum to obstruct this work all they can), but also in the Indian, Malabar, 
and Sanskrit languages. 

a 4. I hat the choice of those who shall be bred up in this seminary be 
made up of poor boys out of the hospitals of London or elsewhere ; such 
whose fortunes can give them no temptations, when educated for this em¬ 
ployment, to refuse to undertake it: and that care be taken only to elect 
;nich for the purpose, whose temper, parts, and inclinations, may promise 
them to be most capable of being fitted for it. Or else I would propose 
much rather, 
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« 5 . That, after this matter hath received some settlements and progress, 
the persons to be bi*ed up here for this employment be brought from 
India, which will have these two conveniences, 1 st f That the language of 
the country from whence they come will not be to loarn ; and, 2 dly. That 
when they are bred up, thero will be no such danger of their miscarrying, 
when they come thither into their native country, os the English are liable 
unto on their going hence into so hot a climate. 

“ 6. That the persons to be brought from India for this purpose be 
chosen out of the children of the Malabar Christians, who are an ancient 
Church in those parts, provided they be of such as are not infected with 
the corruptions of Popery, which the Portuguese of Goa have much laboured 
to introduce among them. 

« 7 . That, when Christianity shall have made such a progress in those 
parts as to encourage the settling of a bishop at Madras, or any other place 
of the English settlements in those pruts, the said seminary to be removed 
thither, and the care of it committed to the charge and government of the 
said bishop; that so, ministers being there bred up upon the spot, the 
charge, fatigue, and danger of a long voyage from thence hither for their 
education, and afterwards back again thither, for their entering on their 
ministry in that country, may be prevented and avoided.” 

He further proposes that “ a law be procured here, by act of parlia¬ 
ment, to force our East India Company n to take measures similar to 
those employed by the Dutch for promoting Christianity in their tern- 
tori es. 

We have already mentioned (voL i. p. 154) that, by the charter granted 
by William III. in 1698 to the East India Company, it was provided, that 
the Company should maintain one minister in every garrison and superior 
factory which they might have, and that all such ministers should be 
obliged to learn the native languages, for the purpose of instructing the 
Gentoos that should be the servants or slaves of the Company, or of 
their agents, in tho Protestant religion. Whether this was the result 
of Dr Prideaux’s proposals, we do not know; but it is not unlikely 
that it was. We are not aware, however, that this clause of the charter 
was ever acted upon; the likelihood is, that the whole proved a mere 
dead letter ; 

In 1718, Dean Prideaux addressed Dr Wake, who had succeeded Dr 
Tennison as Archbishop of Canterbury, on the subject of propagating 
Christianity in the East Indies, aijcl sent him a copy of the paper in which 
wore contained the preceding proposals ; but we are not aware that this 
was followed by any results in reference to the great object which he had 
so long had in view .—Life of the Rev. Humphrey Pridmux , HD. London: 
1748 ; pp. 151, 155, 158, ICS, 175, 183. 



DR BERKELEY 


In 1725, Dr Berkeley published “A Scheme for Converting the Savage 
Americans to Christianity, by a College to be erected in tho Summer 
Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda.” With the view of 
accomplishing this object, he offered to resign his own preferment as 
Dean of Derry, which was worth .£1100 a-year, and to dedicate the re¬ 
mainder of liis life to the instruction of youth in America, with tho 
moderate salary of £100 per annum. In a letter of recommendation 
which the celebrated Itaon Swift gave him to Lord Carteret, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, we have the following amusing aocounUof him and 
his plan :—“ He is an absolute philosopher with regard to money, titles, 
and power; and for three years past has been struck with a notion of 
founding an university at Bermuda, by a charter from the crown. He 
hath seduced several of the hopefulest young clergymen and others hem, 
many of them well provided for, and all of them in the fairest way for pre¬ 
ferment; but in England, his conquests are greater, and I doubt will 
spread very tar this winter. Ho showed me a little tract which he designs 
to publish, and there you will see hia whole scheme of a life academico 
philosophical; of a college founded for Indian scholars and missionaries, 
where he most exorbitantly proposet.h a whole hundred pounds for him- 
selj) forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a student. His heart will break 
if his deanery be not taken from him, and left to your Excellency’s dis¬ 
posal. I discourage him by the coldness of courts and ministers, who will 
interpret aiJ this as impossible and a vision; but nothing will do. And 
therefore I do humbly entreat your Excellency, either to use such persua¬ 
sions os will keep one of the first men in this kingdom for learning and 
virtue quiet at home, or assist him by your credit to compass liis romantic 
design, which, however, is very noble and generous, and directly propet 
for a great person of your excellent education to encourage.” 

Having applied to government for assistance, Dr Berkeley obtained from 
Sir Robert Walpole, by authority of the House of Commons, a promise of 
j£2Q,000 for the establishment of a college in Bermuda.; 1 but notwithstand¬ 
ing this grant, so many difficulties were thrown in the way by men in 
power, that though the whole soul of Dr Berkeley was bent on the object, 
upwards of two yearn elapsed before it was possible for him to get the 
necessary arrangements mode. 

In September 1728, he at length sailed for America, accompanied by Mr 
Smilerfc, an ingenious painter; Messrs James and Dal Ion, c.wo gentlomen 

1 It is stated, though on what authority we know not, that when tho Qu<!cn, with whop Dr 
Berkeley was a favourite, endeavoured to dissuade him from his design, aud offered him her 
interest for au English bishopric, ho nobly replied, that 'ho would prefer the headship of St 
Paul's College at Bermuda to the primacy of all Eugland; ” though, as wo liavo alfeudy men¬ 
tioned, his salary from that offioo was only to be £100 a -year.— SneydopaUia Brit arnica, art 
" Berkeley/' 
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of fortune ; a pretty largo sum of money of his own property, and a collec¬ 
tion of book >3 for a library. He directed his course to Rhode Island, which 
lay nearest to Bermuda, with the view of purchasing lands on the adjacent 
continent, for the support of his college, having a positive promise from 
the British ministry, that the parliamentary grant would bo paid as soon 
as the lands were agreed on- 

But notwithstanding this promise, the money was never |>aid, being 
always delayed, sometimes under one pretence, sometimes under another. 
Bishop Gibson, on applying to Sir Robert Walpole, at length received from 
him the following disingenuous answer :— u Tf you put this question to me 
as a minister, l must and can assure you, that the money sliall most un¬ 
doubtedly Be paid as soon as suits with public convenience; but if you 
ask mo as a friend, whether Dean Berkeley should continue in America 
expecting the payment of X20,000, 1 advise him by all means to return to 
Europe, and to give up bis expectations.” Tho Doan having received in¬ 
formation of this conversation from the Bishop, and being fully convinced 
that the base policy of one man had rendered abortive a scheme on which 
he hod expended much of his private fortune, and more than seven years 
of his life, returned to Europe in 1731. Before leaving Rhode Island, he 
divided his books between the clergy of that province, and Yale College. 
He also assigned ninety-six acres of land to that institution ; and imme¬ 
diately after his arrival in London, he returned all the private subscrip¬ 
tions that had been advanced for the support of his undertaking. Such 
was the unfavourable termination of Dr Berkeley’s scheme for the erection 
of a college in the Bermuda Islands, and the conversion of the American 
Indians; a scheme which reflects moi'e honour on his memory than all 
his philosophical labours can ever confer. 1 

REV. DR WHEELCXJK. 

In 1754, the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, of Lebanon, in Connecticut, estab¬ 
lished a charity-school for the education of Indian children, and of some 
English youths, with the view of preparing them for labouring as mission¬ 
aries, interpreters, or schoolmasters, among the different tribes of Indians. 
In 1765, there were three missionaries, eight schoolmasters, and two inter¬ 
preters occasionally hired to assist them, employed in labouring among the 
Indian tribes, together with tweqty-two youths in tho school at Lebanon : 
all of whom were dependent on him fox' Support.* 

* Berkeley's Works, vol. i. pp. 11, 43.—Holmes’s American Annuls, vol. U. p 114. 

* Brief Narrative of tho Indian Charity School, 1707, pp. 3, 22. 

In Juno 1703, the Rev. Charles J. Smith, wiu» ordained at Lebanon, with the view of proceed¬ 
ing aa a missionary among tho Indiana. Ho was a young man of wmu fortune, which ho do- 
voted to the support of himself aud of his companion la labour, Joseph Brandt, a young chief 
of tho Mohawk tribe, who ufiorwards rose to tho rank of colonel in tho British service. Mr 
Smith was the first missionary sent out by Dr Wheelock.; but, aftor travelling upwards of 200 
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In 1760, the Rev. Mr Whitaker, and the Rev. Samson Occom, an Indian 
preacher, and the first pupil who was educated at the school, were sent 
over to Great Britain in order to obtain subscriptions for the support of 
this institution. Upon their arrival in England, the plan met with the 
most liberal patronage from Christians of every denomination, and of all 
mnks of society. His Majesty came forward wi th a subscription of £200 ; 
the whole contributions in England amounted to near £10,000, and in 
Scotland, to upwards of £2500. 

In 1770, Dr Wheelock removed with the school from Lebanon to Hano¬ 
ver, in New Hampshire. The governor of that province annexed to it a 
charter of incorporation for an university, under the name of Dartmouth 
College, in honour of its great friend and benefactor in England, the Earl 
of Dartmouth. The college was endowed with a landed estate, amounting 
to 44,000 acres, and a board of trustees was constituted* with powers of 
perpetual succession. 1 

The whole number of Indian children educated in the school from 1767 
to 1785, was 156, exclusive of those educated in the wilderness ; and the 
whole number of English youths was 147. Though a considerable number 
of Indians were admitted into it after the removal of the school to New 
Hampshire, yet only two of them completed their education. 2 

The whole of the money contributed in England, was gradually remitted 
for the use of the institution. But of the sum collected in Scotland, a 
considerable part is still in the hands of the Society for Propagating Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, which had undertaken the management of it. During the 
American war, the communication with the Society in Scotland was inter¬ 
rupted, but in 1783 it was renewed, with reference particularly to the expense 
which had been incurred for educating Indians during the intervening 
period. The accounts, however, whioh were transmitted, were so unsa¬ 
tisfactory as to lead the Society to entertain a suspicion, that their funds 
had been applied more generally to the purposes of the school and college 
than exclusively to the education of Indians at the school. At length, in 
1799, after a great deal of correspondence, accounts were finally settled up 
to that date ; but, in making the settlement, the Society distinctively inti¬ 
mated to Dr John Wheelock, who had succeeded his father in the presi¬ 
dency of the college, that no further sum would be remitted, uuless the 

miles to the Indians, ho was obliged to leave them, In cousequonce of war breaking out between 
the English and the flovagee. 

Mr Kirkland, of whose labours .vo have already given an account, was one of the mission¬ 
aries referred to in the above statement. Tlio other two were tho Kcv. Thcophllu9 Chamber¬ 
lain and the Rev. Titus Smith, who, with the eight Indian schoolmasters, were employed 
among tho Oneida, the Moliawk, and tho Oaondago tribes. — Wheelock and Whitaker's 
Sermons at the (>rdinatuyi\ of the Btf. Charles J, Smith, p. 43.— Brief Narrative of the Indian Sc/u.ol, 
p. 29. 

1 Continuation of the Narrative of the Indian Charity School, 17CC», pp. 83, 85, 128.—Account 
of Soc. hi Scot, for Prop. Christ. Know. 1774, p. 10. 

* American Correspondence in tho possession of the Society in Scotland for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, MS. vol. i. pp, 291, 802. 
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accounts were confined to the expense incurred for the maintenance and 
education of Indians alone. 

About the end of the 18th century, the school was again opened, and for 
several years there were generally three or four Indian youths in it. From 
that period to 1817, remittances were occasionally made, upon satisfactory 
evidence being received of their appropriate application; but still the 
Society do not appear to have been satisfied, nor did they obtain all the 
information which they required. It is also painful to state, that few of 
the Indian youths educated in the school, had turned tho education re¬ 
ceived in it to subsequent good account. 

In 1839, a deputation, consisting of John Tawse, Esq., the secretary, and 
George Lyon, Esq., tho law-agent of the Societ y, proceeded to America with. V 
tho view of ascertaining precisely the facts as to Moor's school, and tho 
practicability, or impracticability, of carrying out its original design so far * 
as regarded the Indians. The results of this visit were very satisfactory. 1 
The fund under the charge of tho Society, supports four Indians at the 
soliool. Messrs Tawse and Lyon were well pleased with the Indian stu¬ 
dents then beneficiaries on the fund, and every year since, most favourable 
accounts have been received of their successors. There is every reason to 
believe that the fund is faithfully and beneficially applied to the purposes for 
which it was intended, and the Society have great confidence in the super¬ 
intendence of Dr Lord, the president of Dartmouth. College, under whose 
care tho beneficiaries are placed. 


THE REV. HENRY MARTYN. 

Isr September 1805, tho Rev. Henry Martyn, a young man of distinguished 
talents and piety, sailed for India as one of t he chaplains of the East India 
Company. He had, for a considerable time past, resolved to devote him¬ 
self to the service of Christ, as a missionary among the heathen, and though 
it was deemed advisable by his friends that he should accept of this ap¬ 
pointment, still it was with the view of directing much of his attention to 
tho Hindus. He possessed, indeed, in no common 'degree, the spirit a 
missionary ; his whole soul appeared to bo absorbed in the conversion of 
the heathen. 3 

Previous to his departure from England, Mr Martyn had begun tho study- * 
of tho Hindustani language, and on his arrival in India, ho applied to it 
with more ardour than ever. Having been appointed chaplain at Dinage- 
portf, bo not only laboured with great faithfulness among the military, who 
wore the immediate objects of his charge, but erected several schools for 

i Ttoport to tho Society In BcotUud for Propagating Christian Knowledge of a Visit to Amo- 
rlcR, by John Taweo, ndvocato, and George Lyon, W.S., pp vih 2,10, 18. 

* Memoirs of the Bov. llcnry Martyn, pp. 30,117. 
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the education of the native youth. He early translated into Hindustani, 
those parts of the Book of Common Prayer which iuro most frequently 
used, and commenced divine worship in that language. His congregation 
consisted chietiy of the native women connected with the military, many 
of whom were Roman Catholics, and others Mahommedaus. Afterwards, 
when he was removed to Cawnpore, he preached on the lawn before his 
house to a congregation of natives, consisting chiefly of mendicant?, whom, 
to prevent perpetual interruptions, ho appointed to assemble on a stated 
clay. His congrog.ition sometimes amounted to no fewer than 800 persons. 
But the great work which Mr Marty n undertook, was the translation of the 
New Testament into the Hindustani, the Arabic, and the Porsic languutgos, 
in which he was assisted by learned natives. 1 The Hindustani version 

1 Ills assistant iu the Persic and Arabic translation?: wm tho woll-kuowu Nathaniel Sabat. 
Of*t.be f <x»uversion of this young man to Christianity, a very remarkable account was given by 
Ur Buchanan—(Bucliar. in’s Star in the fttd, 12mo edit. p. 28)— which excited great interest 
throughout the Christian world. Ho was educated, it is a dd, under tho most learned men in 
Bagdad, and his attainment* as a scholar were very considerable, —Hep Bib. Soc. 1811, App. p. 
24. Mr Mnxtyo, however, found him of u peevish, proud, passionate, jealous, perverse, 
greedy temper, and witnessed in him many painful aberrations from that lino of conduct 
which religion prescribes, yet when he beheld tho tears-ho shed in prayer, and listened to tho 
confessions ho made of his sinfulness, and to his declarations of his readiness to correct what¬ 
ever was reprehensible in his behaviour, ho could not, in charity, doubt of tho sincerity of his 
Chrif.ti.rn profession, oven while ho daily fullered much from him. “ If tho Spirit of Christ,” 
said Sabat, is given to believers, why am I thus, after threo years’ believing? I deiermino 
every day to keop Christ crucified in sight; hut I forget to think of him. I can rojoieo when 
I think of God’s love in Christ; but then I am like a sheep who feeds happily whilst he looks 
outy at the pasturage before him, but when ho looks behind aud seos the lion, ho cannot eat.” 
Ilia life, ho avowed, was of no value to him; tho experience he had of the instability of tho 
world had weaned him from it; his heart was like a looking-glass, fit for nothing but to be 
given to the gloss-maker to bo moulded anew.”—Mnrtyn’a Memoirs, pp. 281, 201, 205, SCO. 
— Martyn’s Letters and Journals, vol. U. p. 400. Having come down to Cah utta with 
Mr Murtyn, ho was still continued in tho work of translating the Scriptures/ fint under 
tho superintendence of the Row Mr Brown, and afterwards of the Row Mr Thomason. 
T‘> tho latter, his proud, perverse, unmanageable temper was a constant source of vexa¬ 
tion ; he absented himseif almost as he pleased; till, at last, Jlr Thomason was surprised 
to hear that ho had actually renounced, net his service only, but his profession of Chris¬ 
tianity. IVhother l o had been meditating this for some time is not known, but it ap¬ 
peared that, finding tho surplus of a too liberal salary increasing upon him, ho had been ex¬ 
pending it in tho purchase of certain articles of Beugul merchandise, till he had accumulated a 
considerable stock, which ho resolved to toko to n moro distant market. This, however, he 
know he could uot do as a Christian, beiug an apostate from Iriaraism, but at the peril of his life. 
He therefore presented himself before the C:»si in Calcutta and recanted, solemnly abjuring tha 
Christian religion. He t.hon put himself and his goods on board an Arabian vessel, bound to 
tho Persian Gulf Scarcely, however, had the vessel cleared out and entered the Bay of 
Bingal, when ho pcrccivod that ho was looked upon by tho master and crow with an evil cy>. 
The value of his goods, it. seems, excited their cupidity. They pretended to suspect tho sin¬ 
cerity of hia recantation ; that ho w a/s still aecretlj? “ a Cb ristiau dog; ” and he hoard from his 
servants of plots against his life. Tbeir voyugo was protracted, which, to him, was a prot rae- 
tion of misery. At length, falling short of water, thoy put into Tellichory, on the Malabar 
coast, for a supply. Sabat, watching bis opportunity, plunged into tho sea, swam on shore, 
aud, hastening to tho house of tho English judge aud magistrate, James Ilabor, Esq., cask 
himself at his foot, and craved protection of his life. This Mr Buber readily graimd; aud 
hearing suoh port; of his talc ns Sabat, supported by his servant, chose to tell him, succeeded In 
/•jttiog the greater porrion of his goods landed for him from tho vessel. He became much in¬ 
terested in him; and Sabat at length told him of Ids previous engagement with the Biblo So. 



mst highly approved of, but the Persic, though two successive versions 
were made, on being examined at Calcutta, was deemed not sufficiently 
level to common readers. Mr Martyn therefore resolved to go into Arabia 
and Persia for the purpose of collecting the opinions of learned natives, 

clety, aud of hia recent a^jostasy, referring him. in confirmation of hiu story, to Mr Thomason oi 
Calcutta, aud to Mr Thompson of Madras,and entreating him, under a profession ot the deepest 
7 epentance, to use his influence with these gentlemen to obtain bin restoration. Through Mr 
BabcrM exertions, iibo unhappy man was received bark again in Calcutta, though upon a re¬ 
duced salary, and subject specially to Mr Thomason's good pleasure. Re.Tiim.iUg his work, ho 
seemed, for u while, to do well; hut h© workocl with his spirit galled. He tolt humiliated, and 
he at length again apostatized from Christianity.—Hough’s MUt. vol. iv. p. 304. 

In March 18X5, Mr Thomason thus writes of him :--“We have had n fresh cause of grief in 
tho relapse of Sahat. I never thought well of him. lie left me at Mongldr after completing tho 
New Testament. On his x»tum to Calcutta, ho published a book against tho Christian 
religion. Ho calls it Sabatean proofs of the truth of Islamlsm, and falsehood of Christianity. 
Ho preteuds to pull down tho pillars of our faith ; ami, in a pompous page, has expressed all 
tho bitterness, and arrogance, and profaneness of his character, declaring that he ban prints 1 
the book, not ‘ for any private emolument, but os a free-will offering to God.* It is a public 
and bitter avowal of his hypocrisy, in all his dealing* with us, and the scandal occasioned is 
greater than you can conceive. I have learned some useful lessons;— to be caution* «> /tidglny ; 
to be backyard in praiting; above all, to be cartful hoxc we publish the tidings of our operation *."— 
Thomason's Lfe, p. 240. 

In January 1810, Mr Mylne, missionary in Malacca, met the apostate in Prince of Wales 
Island. After his public attack on Christianity, ho mode an unsuccessful hading voyage to 
Rangoon, and he hud now come to Penang with tho wreck of hia fortune. Ho now profiled 
to l>e deeply affected with the sin mid folly of his conduct: “ I am unhappy," said he, " I have 
a mountain of burning sand upon my head. When I go about, I know not wliat I am doing." 
Of Mr Martyn he spoke with perfect, rapture. 4 ‘ Were every hair iu my head a tongue," said bo, 
“I could not fully tell tho worth of thut man ."—Mm Tran*, vol. iv. p. 36i>.—AVrm. Msg. vo). 
xxvi, p. 17. Colonel Mac Inn as a British officer at Penang, gives a Similar account of Sabat. 
•• During his stay on this island," he says, “ I had tho opportunity of knowing him thoroughly. 
I saw in him a disappointed man, uneasy and agitated In his mind. Ho attributed all the dis¬ 
tress of his soul to the grief ho felt for haring abandoned Christianity." ** He declared he had 
not had a moment’s peaeo .-.luce, at the instigation of Satan, be had. published his attack upon 
Uovolation, an attack which he called hia ‘bad work.' Ho told mo also, that what had led 
him to this fatal step was the desiro of revenging himself on an individual" (tho Uov. Mr 
Thomason), "to whom ho thought an at tack upon Christianity would lw more paiufal than any 
ivciaonal Injury; but he had no sooner executed this detestablo project, he added, than he felt 
a horror of the action, and now ho only valued his life that he might be able to undo the per¬ 
nicious tendency of his book, which, ho thought, would bo groat in .Mahommcdan countries. 
Ho novor spoke of Mr Martyn without the most profound respect, and shed tears of grid 
whenever he recalled how severely he * had tried tho patience of tills faithful servant of God.' 
«Ho was lens a man.’ ho said, * than an angol from heaven.' He affirmed that, according to 
the general report, ho did, indeed, profess Christianity anew, and he declared that it was his 
intention to consecrate tho remainder of hia days to the advancement of this holy religion in 
the world. Iu conformity with these declarations, rather than lodge with a Mahommedan, he 
went to stay at tho house of an Armcniau^Christian, named Johannes, a respectable merchant, 
who had known; him at the time of his baptism at Madras. While there, ho ovory evening 
read and expounded the Scriptures, to tho groat satisfaction of bin host, who was a very 
worthy man, but vory inferior to Sabat in talent and knowledge, especially of tho Scriptures. 
In tbp\last rcsjjoct, I imagine, few mou have surpassed Sabat.” 

But, notwithstanding all bis professions, Colonel Moo Inn ©a says ho continued to frequent the 
mosque, and to Join with the Mnhommodans in thoir w orship; and, when the inconsistency of 
such conduct was represented to him, ho cited tho example of Nicorlemus, who, r.ithough a 
disciple of Christ, porsovorod in the public profession of Judaism, and was not blamed on this 
account. Sometime* ho would review the argmnont* in favour of Mahomraednma o, appa¬ 
rently os if to display his talents in defending a religion which was manifestly indefensible. 
But, being sooi: forced to abandon this ground, ho confessed, though with manifest reluctance. 
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with respect to the Persic version, which had been rejected, as well as the 
Arabic, which was not yet completed 1 

In October 1810, Mr Mart yn left Cawnpore and proceeded to Calcutta, 
from whence ho sailed to Persia. On his arrival at Bushire, ho assumed 
the Persian dress, and adopted the Persian manners. “ The Persian dress,” 
says he, “consists of stockings and shoes in one, next a pair of large blue 
trowsers, or else a pair of huge red boots; then the shirt, then the tunic, 
and above it the coat, both of chintz, and a great coat. 1 have here de¬ 
scribed my own dress, most of which I have on at this moment. On the 
head is worn an enormous cono, made of the skin of the black Tartar sheep, 
with the wool on. If to this description of tny dress 1 add, that my beard 
and must&chios have been suffered to vegetate undisturbed ever since I 
left India, that I am sitting on a Persiau carpet in a room without tables 
or chairs, that I bury my hand in the pilaw without waiting for spoon or 
plate, you will give me credit for being already an accomplished Oriental.” 
Boiug thus equipped, he set out for Shiraz with a cadi a, consisting chiefly 
of mules, with a few horses. It was a fine moonlight night, the scene new, 
and perfectly oiiental; but though the journey was at first agreeable, it 
soon became extremely irksome. “ At sunrise,” says he, “ we came to our 
ground at Ahrnedee, six parasangs, and pitched our tent under a tree ; it 

that Mahcmmedanism owed its success to frnud and violence, and that Mahommed was no 
better than an impostor. 

During his stay at PeuAng, a Malay prince, named JoulmroololLm, the sovereign of the neigh¬ 
bouring state of Acheeu, in Sumatra, whence ho had boon forced to flee by a revolt of bis sub¬ 
jects. came to the island in order to procure arms and provisions, with the view of recovering 
bis lost authority. Sabat offered Jus services to him, with no other end, he said to Colonel 
Mnelnnes, than to discover and improve Any fUvouratlo opportunity which might offer of in¬ 
troducing Chriatiauity amongst the Achoenois, a people particularly untractablo and ferocious, 
many of them even being cannibals, lie accordingly accompanied the prince to AchOApf 
where, by his talents, be soon gained snob an ascendancy as to manage all public uftaivs^And 
was regarded by tho euemy as the great obstacle to thoir final success. Buj^ as months rolled 
on without bringing about any decisive result, and, as the isn^Q^thrtf struggle appeared still 
distant and doubtful, Sabat resolved to retire ; but, while Booking to effect his retreat, he foil 
into tho bauds of tho usurper, who gave orders that he should be imprisoned on board a vessel, 
and strictly watched. 

"During his detention," says Colonol Machines, "Sabat wrote several notes to Johannes 
and me, calling on ns to observe that it was with hin own blood that lie had traced the charac¬ 
ters, his on-jmies refusing him the usual materials for writing. In those notes, writteu 
aomo in Persian, others in bail English, he recited his Hufforings, which he wishml us to consi¬ 
der as tho conuequoncc of his attachment to Christianity, and that he was, in some sonso, a 
martyr. Being a Malay Interpreter, belonging to tbe local government, I was the organ of 
communication with tho States connected with Penang. In addressing himself to mo, there¬ 
fore, Sabat hoped to obtain the intervention of the government in his favour; but, as he was 
not a British subject, and possessed no right to the protection cf our government, ho was 
disappointed in his expectation.” Colonel Macltmcs, bowover, employed his private influence 
to obtain an amelioration of the captivity of Sabat, if ho could not procure hi. , enlargement; 
but his intriguing and dangerous character was too much dreaded to allow of his freedom, 
i.. itil public tranquillity wa3 re-established. But oven in this he failed of success, and some time 
after it was reported that ho was tied up in a sack and thrown into tho sen.— Thomor-ori* Li/*, 
p. 214. Such was the miserable end of this unhappy man. 

Martyn’s Memoirs, pp. 100,188,193, 221, 280, 242, 244, 810, 825, 828, 838.—Miss. Beg. vol. i. 
p. 203. 
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was the only shelter wo could get.. At first the heat was not greater than 
we had felt in Tndia, but it soon became so great as to be quite alarming. 
When the thermometer was ahpvo 112°, I began to lose my strength fast; 
at last it became quite intolerable. I wrapped myself up in a blanket, and 
all the warm covering I could get, to defend myself from the external air, 
by which means the moisture was kept a little longer on the body, and not 
so speedily evaporated as when the skin was exposed. But the thermome¬ 
ter still rising, and the moisture of the body quite exhausted, I grew rest¬ 
less, and thought I should have last my senses. Tho thermometer at last 
stood at 126° ; in this state I composed myself, and concluded, that though 

I might hold out a day or two, death was inevitable. Capt.-who sat 

it out., continued to tell the hour and height of the thermometer; with 
what pleasure did we hear of it sinking to 120°, 118°, &c.! At last tho 
fierce sun retired, and I crept out more dead than alive, ft was then a 
cliffic alty how I could proceed on my journey, for, besides the immediate 
effects of the heat, 1 had no opportunity of making up for the last night’s 
want of steep, and bad eaten nothing. However, while they were lading 
the mules I got an hour’s sleep, and set out, the muleteer leading my 
horse. The cool air of the night restored mo wonderfully, so that I arrived 
at our next nuuizel with no other derangement than that occasioned by 
want of sleep. Expecting another such day ns the former, we began to 
make preparations the instant we arrived at the ground. I got a tattie 
inade of the branches of the date-tree, and a Persian peasant to water it; 
by this means the thermometer did not rise higher than 114°. But what 
completely secured me from the heat, was a large wet towel which I wim¬ 
ped round my head and body, muffling up the lower part in clothes. How 
could I but bo grateful to a gracious Providence, for giving mo so simple a 
defence against what, I am persuaded, would have destroyed my life that 
day?” 

“The next morning we arrived at the foot of the mountains, at a place 
where wo seemed to have discovered one of nature’s ulcers. A strong 
suffocating smell of naphtha, announced something more than ordinarily 
foul in tho neighbourhood. Wo saw a river; what flowed in it, it seemed 
difficult to say, whether it were water or greon oil; it scarcely moved, and 
the stones which it laved, it left of a grayish colour, ns if its foul touch had 
given them the leprosy. Our place of encampment this day was a grove of 
date-trees, where the atmosphere at sunriso was ten times hotter than the 
ambient air. I threw myself down on tho burning ground and slept; when 
the tent came up, I awoke, as usual, in a burning fever. All this day I had 
recourso to the wot towel, which kept mo olive, but would allow of no 
sleep. At night we began, for the fust time, to ascend the mountains. 
The road often passed so dose to the edge of the tremendous precipice, 
that one falso stop of tho horse would have plunged his rider into inevi¬ 
table destruction. In such circumstances, I felt it useless to attempt 
guiding the animal, and therefore gave him the rein. T1 <ise poor animals 
are so used to journeys of this sort, that they generally step sure. There 
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was uothing to mark the road but the rocks being a little more worn in 
one place than in another. The sublime scenery would have impree.sc l me 
much in other circumstances ; but my sleepiness and fatigue rendered me 
insensible to everything around me. The ffext night we ascended another 
range of mountains, and passed over a plain where the cold was so piercing, 
that with all the clothes we could muster we woro shivering. At the end 
of this plain we entered a dark valley, contained by two ranges of lulls con¬ 
verging to one another. The muleteer gave notice ho saw robbers. It proved 
to bo a false alarm ; but the place was fitted to be a retreat for robbers. 
There were on each side caves and fastnesses, from which they might have 
killed, at their leisure, every man. of us. After ascending another mountain, 
we descended by a very long and circuitous route into an extensive valley, 
where we were exposed to the sun till eight o’clock. Whether from the 
sun, or continued want of sleep, I could not, on my arrival at Carger >on, 
compose myself to sleep; there seemed to bo a fire wit-hin my head, my 
skin like a cinder, and the pulse violent. Through the day it was again 
too hot to sleep, though the place we occupied was a sort of summer 
house, in a garden of cypress-trees, exceedingly well fitted up with mats 
and coloured glass. Had the cafila gone on that night, I could not have 
accompanied it j but it halted here a day, by which means I got a sort of 
night’s rests, though I awoke twenty times to dip my burning hands in 
water.” After a journey of about ten days, Mr M&rtyn at length reached 
Shiraz, the celebrated seat of Persian literature. 1 

Having, on Ids arrival in that city, ascertained the general correctness 
of the opinion expressed at Calcutta respecting tho Persic translation, Mr 
Martyn immediately commenced a new version in that language, with tho 
assistance of Mirza »Seid Ali Khan, a learned Persian. lie also translated 
the Psalms into the same language. His version of the New Testament 
was afterwards presented to the King of Persia by Sir Gore Ousely, the 
British ambassador, and the Shah expressed high approbation of it. This 
translation, and also the Hindustani and Arabic versions, were afterwards 
printed and extensively circulated. 

During his residence in Persia, Mr Martyn had frequent conversations, 
and even public disputations, on the subject of religion with learned Per¬ 
sians. A considerable spirit of inquiry was by this means excited in 
Shiraz. The preceptor of all the Mollahs published a dofenco of Moham¬ 
medanism in Arabic, to which Mr Martyn wrote a reply in Persic. Tho 
controversial tracts drawn up by them were afterwards edited in England 
by Professor Loo. 

Previous to leaving Oawnpore, Mr Martyn had thoughts of returning to 
England, on account of the state of his he alth. After accomplishing the 
great object of his visit to Persia, he reverted to his original intention. 
He was confirmed in his design by a fever of near two months’ continu¬ 
ance, which he suffered at Tabriz, whither he had gone to visit Sir Gore 


i Mfirtyn’fc Memoirs, pp. 334, 341, 35 >. 
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Ouaoly. With that ardour of mind which was characteristic of him, he set 
off from that place for Constantinople, a distance of 1300 miles, only ten 
days after recovering from his late severe illness. After a most fatiguing 
j ourney, in the course of which*lie suffered much from the unfeeling con¬ 
duct of his Tartar guide, and from an attack of intermittent fever, ho 
arrived at Tocat, in Asia Minor. Here he was obliged by illness to stop, 
and after a few days he breathed his last, October 16, 1812, in the thirty- 
second year of his ago, either falling a sacrifice to the plague, which then 
raged in the town, or sinking under the fever which he had previously 
contracted. Thus died the truly admirable Henry Martyn, a man in whom 
there was a rave combination of splendid talents, of elevated piety, of ardent 
zeal, of deep humility, of inflexible faithfulness, and of entire devotedness 
to the cause of bis divine Master. 



No. III. 


NOTICES OF PROPOSALS FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE 
HEATHEN. 

Tkottoh the propagation of Christianity among the heathen was long 
neglected by the Churches of the Reformation in general, yet there wore 
individuals who, at different periods, turned their attention to this great 
and important object. Some notices of this kind may not be uninteresting 
to the reader. 

1. In 1578, Frobisher sailed from England with a fleet of fifteen ships, 
and a number of settlers, who were to remain at least one year in Meta In¬ 
cognita —t. <?., Greenland. On board one of the ships was a minister, who 
was not only to act as chaplain to the fleet, but to endeavour to convert to 
Christianity the natives of that country. “ This Maister Wolfali,” says 
Frobisher, “ being well seated and settled at home in his own coun try, with 
a good and large living, having a good honest woman to wife, and very to 
wardly children, being of good reputation among the best, refused not to 
take in hand this painful voyage for the only care he had to save souls, and 
to reform those infidels, if it were possible, to Christianity; and also partly 
for the great desire he had that this notable voyage, so well begun, might 
be brought to perfection ; and therefore he was content to *tay there the 
whole year, if occasion had served, being in every necessary action os forward 
os the resolutest man of all. Wherefore, in this respect, ho may rightly be 
culled a true pastor and minister of God’s Word, which, for the profit of 
his flock, spared not to venture his own life.” No settlement, however, was 
effected, and, of course, u Maister Wolfali” returned with the fleet. 1 

2. It appeal’s that Cromwell, who, as is well known, exerted himself with 
much energy and success for the protection of the Protestants abroad, 
formed the design of organizing an institution for the support and exten¬ 
sion of the Reformed religion in foreign countries; and that, Lad he 
assumed the royal authority, he intended to have made its establishment 
one of the first acts of liis administration. “ Stoupe told me,” says Bishop 
Burnet, “of a great design Cromwell had intended to begin his kingship 
with, if ho had assumed it. He resolved to set up a council for the Pro- 


> Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii, pp. 104. 110. 
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tUBtant religion, in opposition to the Congregation de Propaganda fide at 
Koine. He intended it should consist of seven counsellors, and four secre¬ 
taries, for different provinces. Thee* were the first, France, Switzerland, 
and the Valleys; the Palatinate, and :he other Calvinists, were the second; 
Gone any, the North, aud Turkey, were the third ; and the East and West 
Indies, were the fourth. The secretaries wore, to havo £500 salaiy a-pieoe, 
and to keep a coiTespomlence everywhere; to know the state of religion 
all over the world, tliat so all good designs might he by their moans pro¬ 
tected and assisted. They were to havo a fund of id0,000 a-year at their 
disposal for ordinary emergencies, but to be further supplied as occasions 
should requiro it. Chelsea College was to be mode up for them, which was 
then an old decayed building, that had been at first raised to be a college 
for writers of controversy.” 1 

3. Mr John Oxenbridge, who was ejected from Berwick-upon-Tweed by 
the Bartholomew Act in 1662, proceeded to Surinam, in South America, 
and from thence, in 1067, to the island of Barbadoos. In 1C69, he went to 
Boston, in Now England, and published a small work recommending tho 
settlement of colonies in that part of South America, with the view of 
extending Christianity among the natives. It was entitled, A Proposition 
of Propagating the Gospel by Christian Colonies in the Continent of 
Guiana, being some gleanings of a larger discourse, the MS. of which was 
preservod in New England. 2 

4. Mr Joseph Alleino, the author of that well-known work, A?i Alarm to 
the Unconverted^ after ho was ejected from bis charge at Taunton, in Somer¬ 
setshire, by the Bartholomew Act, and when he was no longer allowed to 
preach in England, resolved to go to China, or some other part of the 
world, there to plant the Christian faith. 1 

5. In 1664, Justinian Ernest, Baron of Welta, made some proposals for 
the establislunent of a society among his brethren of the Lutheran Church, 
for the propagation of Christianity among tho heathen. To this object ho 
himself devoted the sum of 12,000 rixdollars, and he erected seminaries for 
teaching such languages as might bo useful in promoting their conversion. 
His plans, however, were misrepresented, and he himself was ridiculed as 
an enthusiast. Meeting with little encouragement in Germany, ho pro¬ 
ceeded, in 1666, to Holland ; but there he experienced still greater 
opposition. Upon this he entered into the ministry, sailed to the West 
Indies, preached the gospel to the heathen, and at last died among the 
savages. 

6. In 1700, Frederick I. the Kiiig of Prussia, founded the Koyal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. In 1710, a new set of regulations were 
framed for it, and it was divided into four classes, the last of which 

* Suraet'a History of his own Times, vol. i. p. is2; Ed Oxford, IS23. 

a JIathir's Hist. Now Eng. book. iii. p. 221—Gilmer's Nonconformists Momorinl, vol. 1. 
|>. 29D. 

* AlloWs Works, p. 22. ‘ Dock Missions Gtachlolit, p. 01. 
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embraced Oriental learning, particularly as it related to the propagation of 
the gospel among infidels. 1 

7 With a view to the propagation of Christianity among the heathen, 
Dr Doddridge attempted to form a small society in his own congregation, 
the plan of which was truly excellent; and he strongly advised his brethren 
in the ministry to establish similar institutions in their congregations. 
Ho lamented that there were so few missionaries among the Indians in 
North America ; and he was anxious to train up some young men of piety 
and zeal for this work. Two of his pupils were educated with this view; 
but their relations interfered, and would not allow them to proceed. 
« Such,” says the doctor in hia diary, “ is the weakness of their faith and 
love! I hope I can truly say, that if God would j>ut it into the heart of 
my only son to go under this character, I could willingly part with him, 
though I were never to see him more. What are views of a family and a 
name, when compared with a regard to extending my Redeemer's kingdom, 
and gaining souls to Christ?” As the propagation of Christianity in the 
world was the object which of all others lay nearest Dr Doddridge's heart 
in life, so be felt his ruling passion even in death. “ I am now intent,” says 
he, m a Jotter written after the commencement of his last illness u upon 
having something done among the Dissenters in a more public manner tor 
propagating the gospel abroad. I wish to live to see this design brought 
into execution, at least into some forwardness, and then I should die the 
more cheerfully,”* 

8. The Countess of Huntingdon, amongst her other labours for the ad¬ 
vancement of the cause of the Redeemer, turned her attention to the state of 
the heathen, and was anxious to send missionaries to the North American 
Indians. In a letter mutton about twenty years before hor death, she 
says, “My last letter from America informs me our way appears to be made 
to the Cherokee Indians; and in all the back settlements wo am assured 
the people will joyfully build us churches at their own expense, and present 
them to us, to settle perpetually for our use. Sorao great, very great work 
is intended by the Lord among tlio heathen. Should this appear, I should 
be rejoiced to go myself to establish a college for the Indian nations. I 
cannot help thinking, before I die, the Lord will have me there, if only to 
make coats and garments for t.ho poor Indians. I am looking when some 
from among us shall be called to the Jews; but the Gentiles by us will 
surely hear the Word of the Lord.”— Life and Times of the Countess of 
Huntingdon , vol. ii. pp. 262, 501. Previous to her death, in 1791, she is 
said to have been contemplating a mission to the South Sea Islands. 
“ I saw her,’’ says the Rev. Mr Eyre, of Horaerton, “ a few days before her 
death. She was then contriving, amidst great lassitude and excruciating 
pains, to send missionaries to the islands lately discovered in the South 
Seas.”— The Order at the Opening of the Countess of Huntingdon's College, 
Che shunt, London, 1792. 

1 Edinburgh Encyelopiedifl, vol. i. p. 77. 

* Orton's Memoirs of Dr Doddridge, pp. 126, 127.—Doddridge's Works, vol. Hi. p. 202. 
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9. In November 1785, the Rev. David Brown sailed from England for 
Calcutta, with the view of taking the charge of a military orphan asylum, 
which had been established in that city. Soon after his arrival, ho com¬ 
menced the study of the Bengali language, with the view of translating 
the Holy Scriptures; and some years afterwards he began to learn the 
Sanskrit. He opened a native school for young Hindus, and purchased 
some land which ho intended them to labour, that it might be partly sup¬ 
ported by their own industry. He also, in conjunction with Mr Chambers, 
Mr Charles Grant, and Mr Udny, formed a plan for a mission to India, and 
drew up a memoir on the subject, entitled, A Proposal for Establishing a 
Protestant Mission in Bengal and Bahar . This memoir was presented 
both to the East India Company, and to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, but nothing was done in consequence of it. 1 This 
truly estimable man continued through life the warm and active friend of 
ever) effort for the evangelization and moral improvement of India, by 
whomsoever it might bo carried on, whether Churchmen or Dissenters. 
He at length died, June 14, 1812. 


Here we must stop in our notices, as since the revival of the Missionary 
spirit throughout the Christian world, examples of zeal for the propagation 
of Christianity among the heathen have become so common, that they may 
bo ranked among the ordinary occurrences of the day, and it is therefore 
unnecessary particularly to notice them. 


* Memorial Sketches of the Bov. David Brown, pp. 112, 177, 217, 230, 218, 256, 289,—Memoir* 
of the Rev. C. Simeon, p. 76. 



No. IV. 


LIST OF TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES INTO THE 
LANGUAGES OF HEATHEN AND MAHOMMEDAN NATIONS. 1 

Though the following catalogue is no doubt imperfect, yet the author 
b rieves it is by far the most complete which has ever been published. 
The importance of such a list is obvious from this circumstance, that more 
than one instance might bo mentioned in which translations of the 
Scriptures have boon undertaken, without its being known to the transla¬ 
tors that versions already existed in the same languages, or at least without 
their being inquired after. Ho cannot, indeed, help thinking, that there is 
an undue fondness in the present age to make new translations of the 
sacred volume, and not a sufficient disposition to inquire after such as am 
already in existence. When a version of the Scriptures is undertaken into 
any language, it is obviously a matter of high importance that the transla¬ 
tors should endeavour to possess themselves of every version which may 
previously have been made into it. Unless this is done, a thousand 
independent translations may be made, and yet the last of them be no 
better than the first. It is only by successive translators availing them- 
selves of the labours of their predecessors, that we can expect a standard 
version to be produced in any language. 

As there is an undue fondness in the present age to make new transla¬ 
tions of the Scriptures, so we apprehend there is an undue eagerness to 
usher them into the world, without subjecting them to that rigid exami¬ 
nation, and those successive revivals, which are essentially necessary to the 
production of even a tolerable translation. Some versions, and, in many 
instances, even single books, have scarcely been comploted when they have 
been put to press. 

Many of the translations of the present day labour also under a great, dis¬ 
advantage in not being mado from the original, but from the English or 
some other version. Hence, bosides their own imperfections, they must 
labour under the imperfections of the translations from which they are 
made. Without an assiduous use of those editions of the original Scrip- 

1 In tbo knowing list of translations of the Holy Scriptures, there aro a few included iu the 
language* of some of the Eastern Churchos, with a view to whose boneflt several missions wore 
established. Though the arrangement is geographical, it is not strictly adhered to iu a few 
instances. 
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urea which contain the various readings, of different versions both ancient 
and modern, and of an extensive apparatus of critical works on the sacred 
writings, it is vain to expect » good translation of the Bible. 

Wo apprehend, too, that a due distinction has not always been made 
between dialects au<l languages ; and that translations have often been pro¬ 
posed, and. in some instances, made into particular dialects, when a version in 
the general or common language should have sufficed. Of most languages it 
is not difficult to constitute different dialects; but, instead of making trans¬ 
lations into each, the object should be to produce a version in the language 
which will be generally understood by the nations or tribes speaking it. In 
some coses, however, there may, strictly speaking, be no general or standard 
language, and the dialects of it may differ so much from each other, that 
it may bo necessary to have distinct translations into them, as in our own 
country we have versions in Gaelic, Welsh, and Irisn, though they are all 
dialects of the Celtic language. Great discrimination v; ill often be neces¬ 
sary in determining when separate translations are required, and when it 
may be practicable to dispense with them. Special care should be taken riot 
to multiply versions unnecessarily. 

Tlio British and Foreign Bible Society has, directly or indirectly, been a 
main instrument of producing or calling forth the numerous translations 
which have l>een made in the course of the present century, and it is of 
high importance that, in printing them, it should procoed on just and 
enlightened principles. Wc are happy to see the increased chariness which 
it manifests in printing translations ; yet we cannot, at the same time, but 
think that it has of late years adopted a very false and unsound principle, 
in determining whether it shall publish a new version,—merely requiring the 
approbation of it by the Committee of the Society by whose missionaries 
it may have been made, together with, the grounds of that approbation, 
with the view of restricting its own labours to the unpretending ta.*k of 
printing and distributing the Holy Scriptures. 1 We are well aware of the 
difficulty there must often be in determining whether a translation 
should be printed, and it may be very convenient, as saving tlio Com¬ 
mittee of the Bible Society much trouble, to throw the responsibility of 
translations on the institutions by whose agents they have been made. Bub 
it appears to us, that the Bible Society ought to hold the chief respon¬ 
sibility of publication as resting with itself. It is its funds which are 
expended in the publication of versions of the Scriptures, and it is 
responsible for the way in which they are expended. By investigating 
the subject on its own behalf, it will be more cortain of obtaining a 
fair and full view of the evidence, whether favourable or unfavour¬ 
able ; and by the great experience which it has, or might have, in 
matters of this kind, it should be far more capable of judging than 
another committee or body of men who have had little or no practice in 
each questions. Besides, it is much more likely to be impartial than 


i Rap. Bib. Boc. 1848, p. 100.—Rep. Mitffl. United Am. Synod, 1S87, p 18. 
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persons who have already expended much money, and perhaps also much 
labour, on the translations, and who, having done so, cannot but now feel 
interested in having them printed. Wo cannot help thinking that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in thus devolving the responsibility of 
translations on other's, shews a timidity and a weakness quite unworthy 
of itself. That it may, iu times past, have erred in printing translations 
which ought not to have been printed, is probably true ; but this is just a 
reason why it should rise to the true dignity of its position, and make the 
utmost efforts to avoid errors of this kind for the future. It is assuredly 
not by throwing the responsibility of the versions on others that the evil 
is to be avoided. On the contrary, it is likely thereby to be increased. 
We know that the Bible Society has been subjected to much obloquy, often 
very undeservedly; but in the hope of escaping this, it should not pusil- 
lanimously seek to evade the responsibility which naturally and properly 
rests on it. 

We cannot also but express our deep regret, that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society should require translators to make their versions iu corre¬ 
spondence with the standard Protestant translations, as the English, Ger¬ 
man, &c., instead of requiring them to follow closely the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, and to avail themselves of all those critical lights which 
have been obtained since these versions were made, as regards both the 
improvement of the text, and the translation of multitudes of passages in 
the Old and No w Testaments.* This is treading close in the footsteps of 
Rome, which allows of no translation unless made from the Vuigate. The 
man who is not capable of using with judgment and fidelity the great criti¬ 
cal apparatus with which we are now so happily furnished, is not fit to be 
a translator, unless in cases of necessity where no better can be had. 

We shall only add, that wo are happy to see the great care and attention 
which has for some years past been shewn to the revision of translations, 
particularly in India and China. Many of the early versions, we doubt 
not, have iu this way been greatly improved, though, in new translations 

1 It appears, that the principle adopted by tbo Society is to adhoro to the Rcccph/t, 

except when the English versiou may allow of a departure from it, an e.xtraordivmry prin¬ 
ciple, certainly, and a still more extraordinary oxccption. To this principle the Rev. J. 8. 
Wav Haw, the secretary -if tho Telugu committee, and the Rev. J. Hay, a loading member of 
it, both of the Londnu Missionary Society, most properly objected, aud intimated their inten¬ 
tion to pubhsh, by privuto means, the jiorUons of tbo New Testament which they had pre¬ 
pared, iu\d requested that those might not bo reprinted by tho Madras committee, with alter¬ 
ations in conformity with tho rules of the Society, bofore they had time to present the subject 
again to the jwvrcnL committee.— Rep. Rib. Soc. 1863, p. 92. 

When Messrs Stallybruw and Swan, in translating Jex'omlah into the Mongolian language, 
adopted tho chronological arrangement of tho chapters by Blayney. tho committee superseded 
It, aud directed the chapters to bo printed in the usual order, though it is plain it is grossly 
incorrect.—/?*?. 2W&. Soc. 1834, p. 78. Why should 1 John v. 7, and many other readings be 
retained iu conformity with tho English or other Protestant vorsions? Aro the labours of 
Kennicot.l and Do Rowi, of Mill, Wets tern, Griesbaoh, and others, to be ret aside as of no value? 

Wo trust tho committee) of the British and Foreign Bible Society will reviow and change this 
principle of its procedure. If it shad continuo to adhere to It, it will proclaim to the world 
that it is unequal to its mission. 



of the Scriptures, atid e von iu revising old. wo doubt whether committees of 
translators are the best means of effecting this end- In their hands, points 
are too apt to be settled by compromise, and perhaps by the loudest, the 
longest, and the most determined speakers. Such committees may be very 
useful in making suggestions, and, if necessary, in arguing them, but we ap¬ 
prehend, that in general the suggestions made in them should bo turned 
over to the main translator or editor to be adopted or rejected aa he shall 
see fit, after calm and deliberate consideration of them. 

We have also to regret that the unnatural and capricious division of the 
Scriptures into chapters and verses, should in so many instances bo re¬ 
tained. A translation of the sacred volume into a new language un¬ 
questionably presents a fair opportunity of introducing a more rational 
division, according as the sense may require. Because there may in many 
instances bo a clivorsity of sentiment among good men, with respect to a 
right division of the Sacred Oracles, should a translator he condemned to 
follow one which all must allow to be wrong, which often destroys the 
coherence, obscures the sense, and mars the beauty of divine revelation ? 
If any advantages are supposed to result from retaining the division of 
chapters and verses, in a new translation, they may all bo obtained by 
simply marking them on the margin. 

EUROPE. 

LAPPONESE. 

The Lapponese Manual, containing the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of 
Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, the Lessons from the Gospels and Epistles, 
with the history of the Passion of Christ, &o., by John Tornacus. 
Stockholm, HJ48. 

Lessons from the Gospels and Epistles, the history of Christ’s Pat.don 
&c. in Lapponese, by Olaus Stephan Groan. Stockholm, 1G69.—Schef¬ 
fer’s History of Lapland, p. GO. 

The New Testament, in Lapponese. Stockholm, 1755. 

The Bible, in Lapponese. Hernosand, 1811.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1822, p. 129. 
The New Testament, in the Norway Lapponese dialect. 

Selections from the Old Testament, iu the Norway Lapponese dialect. 
—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1851, App. p. 58^ 

Trmuen. 

The Old Testament, in Turkish, written in the Hebrew character for tho 
use of the Jews. 

The Bible, in tho Turkish language, by John Unguadius. 





The Bible, in the Turkish language, MS .—Fuit olim Bill. Monachiemi -. 


BibL Vinariensis. 

The Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, trans¬ 
lated from the Hebrew into Turkish, MS. — Bibl. Leidenais, Codex, p. 380. 
— Warneriana, p. 409. — Catalogi in folio. 

Tho Gospels of Matthew and John, in Turkish, written at Ispahan in 
Roman characters, by M. de Lauziere, Bibl. Upsaliensi.—Lo 

Long, tom. i. p. 135. 

The Gospels, in the Turkish language. 

The version is into the peculiar and corrupt dialect of tho Pashalik of 
Bagdad. It is said to be very carelessly executed. 

The Gospels, in the Turkish language. 

This is an old translation, and is better executed than the last.— Rep. Bib. Soc. 

1817, App. p. 23. 

The Gospels, in the Turkish language, MS. 

Mr Rich, the East India Company’s Resident at Bagdad, mentions, that in tho 
church of tho Catholic Chaldean patriarch of Diarbekir, he heard a lesson read 
from the Gospels in Turkish, translated by a native of Kerkouk, which to the best 
of his knowledge existed only in this MS.— Rep. Bib. Soc. 1810, App. p. 136. 

Tho Mew Testament, in Turkish, by William Seaman, quarto. Oxford, 16G6\ 
This work was published, chiefly at tho expense of the English Turkey Com¬ 
pany. It was tent into the East, and, it is said, proved a most acceptable present to 
the Christians in that part of the world.—Fabricii Lux Evangolii, p. 506. 

r I he Old and Mew Testaments, in Turkish, by Hali Bey. Paris, 18_. 

Tins version wad made by desire of Levimis *Waimer, Dutch Ambassador at 
the Ottoman Court. The translator, whose original name was Albertus Bobovius 
or Bobo»;ky, was born of Christian parents in Poland early in the seventeenth 
century ; but having been stolen or taken captive by the Tartars when a youth, he 
was sold by them to the Turks, who brought him up in their religion, and changed 
his name to Ali Bey or Boigh. He is said to have understood seventeen languages, 
and to have spoken English, French, and German like a native. In consequence 
of his knowledge of languages be was appointed dragoman or first translator to 
Mahomed IV. He composed several literary works, such as a Grammar of tho 
Turkish Language, a Treatise concerning the Turkish Liturgy, Pilgrimages to 
Mecca, Ac. ; and besides tho Old and New Testaments, ho translated the English 
Church Catechism into Turkish. The celebrated Meninsky, who was "well 
acquainted with him, says, that in appearance be was a Turk, but ns to the reality, 
God only knew of what religion he was. He is said to have intended returning 
into the bosom of tho Christian Church, and, with this view, wished to go to 
England; but be died at Constantinople In 1075 without accomplishing his design. 
The MS. of his translation of the Bible w as sent by Warner to Holland, with the 
view of being printed: but this not having been done, it was eventually deposited 
m tbe library of the University of Leyden among its valuable collection of Oriental 
manuscripts, where it remained for near a century and a half, in a manner neglected 
and forgotten. 

In January 1814, when Dr Pinkerton was on a visit to Edinburgh, the author 
o£ this work furnished him with a list of translations of the Sacred Writings into 
the Turki s h language, Including this of Hall Bey. On returning to the Continent, 
x Pinkerton made inquiry after it in Leyden, and was successful in procuring the 
VOL. HI, 2 l 
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use of it for the British and Foreign Bible Society. His Excellency Baron von 
Diez, Counsellor of Legation to liis Prussian Ahyefirfcy, ana formerly ambassador at. 
the court of Constantinople, undertook to revise the translation, and to superintend 
the publication of it at Berlin. The MS. ho found not without its defects; but 
yet, on the whole, he considered it ns a most valuable translation : “ I do not 
say too much/’ he said, ' 4 when 1 assert that it will rank among tho very best 
versions of the Snored Volume, and in many pin sages even excel then). I really 
begin to think that Hali Bey enjoyed peculiar assistance from Clod in this work. 
His style is truly classical, and will gain the hearts of men among all Turkish or 
Tartar tribes whom it may reach, for they are extremely partial to anything that 
exhibits the language in its perfection. Indeed, should tho Turkish language over 
be lost, it might bo restored from this work in all its copiousness and ease.” 

Barou von Dies died while carrying the Feutatouch through the press; the 
books edited by him were suppressed, and the printing of the Old Testament v.as 
suspended. The New Testament, however, was proceeded with, *ud the editing 
of it was entrusted to Professor Kietfer, of Paris, with the counsel and assistance 
of Baron Silvestre de Sacy. Besides transcribing the text with hia ov. n hand, he 
collated it with tho original Greek, the English, French, aud German Tendons; 
the Turkish translation of Seaman, and the Tartar of llrunton; the Arabic, by 
the Propaganda, Erpenius, Sabat, and the London quarto ; the Persio in the 
London Polyglott, and that by Martyn ; availing himself at the same time cf the 
critical labours of Griesbach, Roseuniulier, and Pnrkhuvat. 

In 1S19 the New Testament was completed at press; but soon aOor its publica¬ 
tion, the Rev. Dr Henderson, who had laboured for many years ns an agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in Russia and other parts of the Continent, 
addressed a communication to the Committee of that Society, in which he brought 
very serious charges against it of mis-translations, corruptions, omissions, epithetical 
additions to the names of God and of Christ, and other imperfections. The sub¬ 
ject underwent much inquiry and consideration by the Committee during rvbont 
three years and a half, tho circulation of the version bring in the meanwhile sus¬ 
pended. They received strong testimonies to the excellence of the version from 
distinguished Turkish scholars in France, and nlxo in England; and they at length 
came to the resolution that they saw "no sufficient reason for longer suspending 
the circulation of it.” 

Dr Ilendurson’s remonstrance, however, appears to have prevailed so far that 
long before this final decision was come to, the Committeo instructed Professor 
Kieffer, in preparing the Old Testament for tho press, to "purify the text of every 
thing extraneous or supplementary as far as the genius of the Turkish language 
will admit;” and sacli alterations were made on the translation that Dr Hender¬ 
son afterwards expressed himself perfectly satisfied with it.—Lo Long, tot$ i. p. 
136.—Encyclopaedia Britannic*, art. " Ilali Heigh.”—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1815, p. 28 ; 
App. pp. 4, 96.—Ibid. 1817, p. 94 ; App. p. 109.—Ibid. 1819, App. p. 5.—Ibid. 
1824, App, p. 124.—Ibid. 1828, App. p. 101.—Henderson's Appeal on the subject 
of the Turkish New Testament printed at Paris in 1819, pp. 8, 15.—Lee's Re¬ 
marks on Dr Henderson's Appeal, p. 4; App. pp. 3, 7, 11.80, 39.—The Turkish 
Now Testameufc incapable of Defence, by the author of the Appeal, pp. 90, 2/2, 
292. 

TTie Gospel of John, in Turkish, by the Rev. J. T. Wolters, of the Church 
Missionary Society.—Miss. Reg. 1846, p. 200. 
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MODERN GREEK. 


Ancient and Modern Greek New Testament, 2 vols. quarto. Geneva, 1638. 
—Rep. Bib. Sou. 1825, App. p. 112. 

Mention la also made of an edition of the Nov Testament in Modern Greek, 
printed in llollaud in 1638. It appears to have been executed by Maximus the 
Galliopolitaa. Perhaps it is the same as tho above. An edition of it was priuted 
in London in 1703. There was also an edition of the New Testament in Modern 
Greek, printed at Halle in 1710. "Whether it was a different translation we do not 
know.—First five Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society, pp. 249, 250, 
251, 

Tbe New Testament, in Ancient and Modern Greek iu parallel columns. 
London, 1810. 

This edition was published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
translation into Modern Greek appears to have been that of 1638.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 

1810, p. 11. 

The Old Te stamont, in Modern Greek, translated from the Septuagint, by 
Hilarion, Archbishop of Ternovo. MS. 

This translation was made for tl>e British and Foreign Bible Society; but the 
Committee, after weighing the critical and other difficulties connected with the 
publication by thorn of an edition of the Septuagint, with a translation of it into 
Modern Greek, relinquished the design, and resolved to have a new version exe¬ 
cuted, on the basis of the original He brew.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1829, p. 50,—Ibid. 
1839, App. p. 49. 

Tho New Testament, in Ancient and Modern Greek, the latter by Hilarion, 
Archbishop of Ternovo. Printed, 182-,—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1827, p. 45. 
—Ibid. 1829, p. 100. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Modern Greek, by the Rov. Messrs l/ eves 
and Lowndes, and*!Professovs Bambas and Jipaldo. Printed 185*. 

Tho translation of the Old Testament was from the original Hebrew, and an 
edition of itwas priuted in 1810; but in the present edition tho version of the 
whole Bible had undergone a thorough revision by Mr Lowndes, Professor Bum bus, 
and Mr Nicolaides.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1849, p. 99.—Ibid. 1850, p. 78. 


OR&CO-TURKISH. 

The Psalms, in Greeco-Turkish. 

A copy of this work was presented by a Greek Archimandrite to Dr Pinkerton. 
It is said that the sultan, Soliman IV., being highly incensed against the Greeks, 
prohibited the uae of the Greek language on pain of death, and ordered them all to 
apeak Turkish. On this account, tho Scriptures and other church books, were 
translated into Turkish, but written in the Greek character.—Relig. Mon. vol. xiv, 
p. 307. 

The Psalms, in Graeco-Turkish, by Seraphim, late Metropolitan of Karama- 
nia, Venice, 1782, 
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The Gospels read in the church during Passion Week, in Grreco-Turkish. 

MS. 

The Acts of the Apostles, and all the Epistles, in Graeco-Turkish, Venice 
1810,—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1817, App. p. 76. 

The New Testament, in Grruco-Turkish, prepared by Theoctistus, Bishop of 
Aleppo, for tho Greeks in Asia Minor, with the sanction of the Greek 
Synod. 1826. 

This and the following translations were in the Turkish language, but in the 
Greek character, for the use of such Greeks os could speak only the Turkish lan¬ 
guage. Tho translation was taken, with slight alterations, from FTali Bey’s New 
Testament,—Bop. Board Tor. Miss. 1S44, p. 215. 

The Psalms, in Graeco-Turkish. 

This version was the work of Tkeoctistus, and was founded on the old transla¬ 
tion made by Seraphim, Bishop of Angora, and printed at Venice.— Rep. Bib. Soc. 
1327, App. p. 59. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Graeco-Turkish, translated by Christo 
Nicolaides, under the direction of the Rev. Mr Leeves. Athens, 1838. 

This is a new translation, and it is stated that, for common readers, it is the best 
version in tho Turkish language which has yet been made.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1839, 
App. p. 50.—Rep. Board Tor. Miss. 1344, p. 245.—Miss. Her. vol. xxxv. p. 407. 

MODERN ARMENIAN. 

The New Testament, in Modem Armenian, by-Zohrab, a Papal Arme¬ 

nian Vartabed, long resident in Paris. Paris, 1823. 

This version was made from the ancient Armenian.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1849, p. 102. 
—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1844, p, 246. 

The Now Testament, in modem Armenian. Smyrna, 1840. 

This translation, the basis of wlioh was Zohrah’s, was made by Armenian scho¬ 
lars, under tho superintendence of the licv. Messrs Dwight and Adger, of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1844, pp. 109,246. 

The Cdd Testament, in modern Armenian. Smyrna, 185-. 

This translation was also made by Armenian scholars, under the superintend¬ 
ence of the Rev. Messrs Adger and Riggs, American missionaries, Smyrna.—Rep. 
Board For. Miss. 1844, p. 109. 

The Book of Psalms, in modem Armenian. Smyrna, 1840. 

This translation was made from the Hebrew, under the {superintendence of the 
Rev. Mr Dwight, one of the American missionaries.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1844, 
p. 109. 

The New Testament, in the Eastern modern Armenian, with the ancient 
Armenian in opposite columns, by A. Dittrich, one of tin' Gorman mis¬ 
sionaries, Shush i. Moscow, 1 S3—. 

This translation is into the language of that portion of the Armenian nation 
which inhabit ancient Armenia, between the chores of tho Black Sea and the 
sources of the Euphrates, and thehce through Persia and part of Mesopotamia, 
down as far as the Persian Gulf. It ia a different dialect from the Western Arroo- 



niau, as spoken at Constantinople, and is intimately connected avith the Persic. It 
is also called the Ararat Armenian,—Rep, Bib. Soc. 1830, p. 59.—Ibid. 1834 
p. 05. 


.The Psalms, in the Eastern modem Armenian, by the German missionaries, 
Shushi. Smyrna, 18-.—Hep. Board For. Miss. 1844, p. 246. 

The New testament, in the Eastern modem. Armenian, Constantinople, 
IS-.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1850, p. 81. 

Whether ibis is a different version from the Shushi translation, we do not know. 


AJfcMEutTO-TORKISH. 

The Psalms, in the Turkish language, and the Armenian character. Printed 
fit Constantinople. —Hep. Bib. Soo. 1817, App. p. 98. 

ihe Now Testament, inArmeno-Turkish, translated from the Armenian 
by Markor. Petersburg, 1819.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1844, p. 245. 

This and the following versions ai-e also in the Turkish language, but in the 
Armenian character. 

The New Testament, in Armeno-Turkisli. Malta, 1831. 

We have some difficulty in determining the parentage of this version. There 
WAS 0UC ‘ translation of the New Testament into Arraeno-Turkish from the original 
Creek, executed at Beirut by Dionysius, an Armenian bishop, under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Rev. W. Ooodell, one of the American missionaries. There was 
mother which was made from the Armenian version, by an Armenian priest at 
Constantinople, which was procured by the Rev. Mr Letves, one of the agents of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The edition printed at Malta, under the 
superintendence of Mr Goodell, was founded on both these translations, but m 
what degree on the one, or on the other, does not exactly appear. In 184*3, a 
second and vastly improved edition, was printed by the American missionaries 
at Smyrna.—Mias. Her. vol. xxvi. p. 17 ; vol. xxvfi. p. 21; vol. xrxix. p. 202 — 
Bop. Board For. Miss. 1830, p. 46.—Ibid. 1837, p. 86,-Ibid. 1844, p. 245.-Kep. 
Bib. Soc. 1829, p. 50. 

The Old Te.stame.it, in Armeno-Turkish. Smyrna, 1842. 

A translation of the Old Testament into Armeno-Turkish was made by Bishop 
Dionysius, but as ho was not acquainted with the Hebrew language, he made use 
of the Arabic, Armenian, and Turkish versions. Mr Goodell afterwards proceeded 
to revise it, and to conform it to the Hebrew original, but instead of this, he made 

an entirely new translation from the Hebrew, with the assistance of Mr Panayotes_ 

Rep. Board For. Miss. 1:33, p. 38.-Ibid. 1844, p. 245.-Miss. Her. vol. xxxi. 
p. 391; vol. xxxviii. pp. 135, 275. 


ASIA. 

TAUT Ait AND T A RTAK-T O RKliSH. 

The Old Testament, in the Tartar language, written in the Hebrew charac¬ 
ter, MS. 

Ia June 1816, Dr Pinkerton discovered this version among the Karaite Jews 
resident near Baktchiaerai, the ancient capital of the Crimea. It was rpade, they 
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said, by their forefathers so veru! centuries before, and was constantly read by them 
to the present day, along with tho Hebrew text. It is in the Jagatai Tartar, but 
it is not properly a translation ; it consists merely of Tartar words corresponding 
to those of the original Hebrew, and arranged in the some order in the manner of 
Arias Moutamis, and is valuable chiefly as shewing the readings of tho Hebrew MS. 
used in making it. Tho copy which Dr Pinkerton procured, was a most beautiful 
work : it was w ritten on fine vellum paper, in four volumes quarto, was elegantly 
bound in red goat’s leather, and ornamented with gold. The book of Genesis was 
printed by the Scottish missionaries at Astrachan.—Rep. Bib. 8oc. 1817, App. p. 
75.-—Rep. Scot. Miss. Soc. 182(1, p. 48.—Henderson's Turkish New' Testament 
Incapable of Defence, p. 4. 

The New Testament, in the Tartar language, by Henry Bnmton. K;ums, 
1813. 

ThiB translation was into a kind of medium betw een the Tartar and the Turkish. 
It was into the Nogay dialect, which is nearly the same with tho Kazan, Truk man, 
and Buchanan. Seaman's Turkish New Testament was the groundwork of it; 
the language indeed was in many places the same. A second edition, corrected, 
was printed at Astrachan in 1818. -ltelig. Mon. vol. xiii. p. 808; vol. xv. p. MO. 

The New Testament, in the Tartar language, by Charles Fraser, missionary, 
Orenburg. Astrachan, 1820. 

This is nothing more than Mr B run ton's translation revised by Mr Fraser, ami 
accommodated to the orthography and idhun of the Kirghiaian Tartars. Tho 
language of the Kirghisians is radically the same as the Nogay Tartar, but there is 
a considerable diversity in tho dialect, particularly in the terminations.—Rep. 
Edin. Miss. Soc. 1816, p. 13.—Ibid. 1817, p. 60.—Scottish Miss. Reg. vol. i. 

The New Testament, in the Tartar-Turkish language, by John Dickson, mis¬ 
sionary, Astrachan. Astrachan, 182~. 

The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, in the Tartar-Turkish language, 
by John Dickson, missionary, Astrachan, quarto. Astrachan, 182-. 

The greaudwork of the Tartar-Turkish New Testament was Hali Bey’s Turkish 
translation, edited by Professor Kietfer at Puria, as being the best guide to the con¬ 
struction and idiom of the language; a point, in which Mr D run ton's translation 
was exceedingly defective. This version may therefore be consult red us a revision 
of Hali Beys translation compared with the original text, and with the versions in 
Walton’s Polyglott, and with those of Bez% Doddridge, Campbell, and Mncknight, 
and in difficult cases, with the Arabic, Persic, and German translations.— Rep. 
Scot. Miss. Soc. 1824, p. 15. Mr Dickson having returned to Scotland on the 
breaking up of the mission at Astrachan, wan employed by the Edinburgh Bible 
Society in completing the translation of the Old Testament. 

The Now Testament, in the Tartar language, by F. Zaremba, one of the Ger¬ 
man missionaries at Shtiahi, in conjunction with Mirza Faruch, a con¬ 
verted Munshi. 

The language into which this translation is made, is mentioned under different 
names, as the “ Transcaucasian Tartar,” the %i Turco-Tartar,” tho “ Geurgian or 
eastern Turkish.” It is spoken in the Russian provinces beyond tho Caucasus, 
and in the north western provinces of Persia. It was never before reduced to writ¬ 
ing ; it was now written in the Persian character. Tho Gospel of Matthew was 
printed.--Rep. Bib. Soc. 1831, p. 47.—Ibid. 1882, p. 60.—Ibid. 1834, p. 66.— 
Ibid. 1843, p. 86.—Orient. Christ. Bpcct. vol. ix, p. 245. 
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The Book of P&alms, in Tartar and Persian, by a Georgian prince. 

This translation v \a intended fcr the Persian provinces bordering on Georgia. ~ 
Rep. Bib. Soc. 1819, App. p. 89. 

OS3ATI2UAN. 

Tho Four Gospels, in the Ossatinian language, by Mr Jolgusidse, an Ossati- 
nian nobleman. 

Tho Oa&atinuuis are one of the tribes which inhabit tho Caucasus mountains. 
This translation Was printed, but never circulated.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1823, App. p. 
M.—Ibid 1825, p. 91.—Ibid. 1850, App. p. 4 5. 

MORDVINIAN. 

The New Testament* iu the Mordvinian language. Printed. 

TSUHEEUMSSI AN. 

Tho New Testament, in the Taclierruisaian language. Printed. 


ThJCHUWABCIITAX, 

The Four Gospels, in the Tschuwaschiari lauguage. feinted,—Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1825, App. p. 82.—Ibid. 1800, App p. 45. 

WOTJAKJAN, 

Tho Four Gospel*, in the Wofcjakian language.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1825, App 
p. 93. 

YOCrULIAN. 

r I’he Gospela of Matthew and Mark, in the Vogulian language. 


The Gospel of Matthew, in tbo Ostiak language. 

The last aiK translations wore for different branches of tho Finnish Stock. Some 
of tho tribes were partly heathens and partly Christians, though in little more 
than tho name. While the RnrsLan Bible Society was flourishing, portions of the 
Holy Sonpturea, particularly the Gospels, were translated into the languages of 
several other tribe *; but we do not think it necessary to notice them particularly 
— Rop, Bib. Soc. 1821, App. n. 42.-Ibid. 1S25, App. pp. 82, %—Ibid. 1830, 




The First Epistle of John, in Kalmuck, by the Rev. Cornelius Rkarrui, mis¬ 
sionary, Sarepta. MS.—Rep Miss. Soc. 1822, p. 102. 

The New Testament, in Kalmuck, by Isaac J. Schmidt. St Petersburg, 


182-% 


A great part of the Gospels, in Kalmuck, by J. Maltscb, one of the United 
Brethren at Sarepta ; but as his acquaintance with the language was im¬ 
perfect, the work is probably of no great value.—Period. Accounts, vol 
ii. pp. 192,193. 

Some parts of tbo Gospels, &o., in Kalmuck, chiefly by Conrad Neitz, 
another of the Brethren. These are represented as very correct.—Rep. 
Bib. Soc. 1808, p. 29. 

The Kalmuck is a dialect of the Mongolian language. 


MONGOLIAN. 

The first eighteen chapters of Genesis, translated into the Mongolian 
language from the Mandjur translation of the Jesuit missionaries in 
China.—Quart Chron. vol. ii. p. 318. 

The New Testament, in the Mongolian language, by Isaac J. Schmidt, St 
Petersburg, 1826.— Brown’s First Fruits cf a Mission to Siberia, p. 104. 

The Old and New Testaments, in the Mongolian language, by Edward Stally- 
brass and William Swan, missionaries of the London Socioty in Siboria. 
Old Testament, Khodon, 1840. New Testament, London, 1846. 

Both this and the former translation were made for the Buriats, who speak the 
Mongolian language. That language is spoken very extensively, loth in Russian 
and Chinese Tartary. 

MANCHOU, OR MANJHUR. 

The first eighteen chapters of Genesis (at least), in the Manjhur lan¬ 
guage, by the Jesuit missionaries in China.—Quart. Chron. vol. ii. p. 
318. 

The Old Testament, almost entire, in the Manchou language. MS. 

This translation was brought to St Petersburg by a gentleman who had lately 
been in China, and who granted permission to the Rev. William Swan, of the 
Siberian mission, to take a copy of it for the British toid Foreign Bible Society. — 
Rep. Bib. Soc. 1834, p. 82. — Brown’s First Fruits, p. 104. 

Tho New' Testament, in the Manchou language, by Mr Liporfzoof. Peters¬ 
burg, 183-. 

This version was printed under the superintendence of Air George Borrow, well 
known afterwards as the author of the BiliU in Spain, who had made himself to a 




certaiu extent .master of the Maudiou language. — Sep. Bib. Soc. 1S23, p. 51. — 
Ibid. 1834, p. 83.—Ibid. 1836, p. 64. 

The New Testament and the Book of Psalms in the Tartar language, by 
John do Monte CorvLao, 


John do Monto Corvino, a Franciscan monk, was sent by Fope Nicholas IY., to¬ 
ward# tbo close of the 13fch century, on an embassy' i.o Koblai, the Great Khan of 
the Tartars, and who was also now emperor of China. Having arrived in China, 
he finally settled at Kambalu. (Pekin), the residence of the Khan. He translated 
the New Testament and the Psalms into the Tartar language, and had copies of his 
version executed with a high degree of caligraphic perfection, and made use of it 
in his prcaohing. He erected two churches in Kambalu, and baptised between 
five and six thousand, and was of opinion that he. could have baptized as many as 
80,000, had It not been for the machinations of the Nestorians.— Mosheiin’s Bcclea. 
Hist. vol. iii. pp. 2,133.—Neandcr's General Church Hist. vol. viti p. 73. Corviuo's 
translation is supposed by somo to have been into the Mongolian dialect.—Rep. 
Araer. and For. Bib. Soc. 1844, p. 33. The R*v. William Swan, who was many 
years a missionary among the Buriats, a tribe of Mongolian Tartars, and was one 
of the translators of the Bible into the Mongolian language, says, " The language 
was perhaps the Mongolian, but more probably the Manchou. These are cognate 
languages, but not dialects of the same language.*’ From the preceding statement, 
it appears that the Romish faith was introduced into China long before the Jesuits 
commenced missionary operations in that country in the 16th century. Somt- inte¬ 
resting notices of Corvino’s labours may be found in Neander’s History. The 
Pope appointed him Archbishop of Kambalu, and despatched seven other Francis¬ 
cans to his assistance. This mission, however, was unable to maintain its grouud 
longer than 1369, when the revolution, by which the ruling Moguls were expelled, 
kd also to the expulsion of all foreigners, and especially of all Christiana. 


ARABIC. 

In a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, 15th April 1837, Baron 
Hammer Purgatall gives us the following curious notice ;— l( Within the 
last sixteen yea is, the presses of Tehran and Cairo have sent forth four 
works on the biography of Mahommed, which contain a mass of new facts 
hitherto unknown to all European biographers of the prophet, and which 
furnish ample materials for a more characteristic biography than those of 
Gaguior, Boulainvttliers, Turpin, Savary, Mill, and the Encyclopedias” 
The Commentary of Ibrahim of Haleb, is by far the most important of the 
four works mentioned, and from it the following notice of the first Arabic 
translation of the gospel is extracted ;— 

“ Three years after Mahommed having set up his claim to prophecy, and 
ton years before his emigration from Mecca to Medina, in the year bl 2, 
died Warka, the son of Naufel, the cousin of Khadija, a Christian priest, of 
whose momentous inline nee on Mahommed’s mind and knowledge nothing 
has been recorded by the European biographers of the prophet. He 
translated the Gospels (or rather the Bible) into Arabic, and this accounts 
at once for Mahommed’s deep i : juaintance with it, proved by so many 
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passages of the Koran, Mahommed held in the highest esteem this cousin 
of his most respected wife, and sanctioned his high esteem to all future 
times, by the following tradition : 4 1 have seen a priest in paradise, dressed 
in green silk, and he was no other than Warku, the son of Naufel.’ The 
passage which records him to have tituislatcd the Gospel into Arabic is the 
following, p. 53, 4 Warka, the Son of Naufol, the cousin of Khadija, had 
become a Christian, at the time of ignorance (before Mahomraed), and 
translated the Gospels from the Hebrew into Arabic.’ 

“ By the Gospels the Bible must here be understood, not only on account 
of the Hebrew, but also because the Koran evinces, in a great many 
passages, a greater acquaintance with the books of the Old Testament, 
particularly with the Psalms, than with the Gospels. At any rate, the son 
of NaufeL, the cousin of Khadija, is the first Arabic translator of a part of 
the Bible.”—Orient. Christ. Spect. vol. ix. p. 87. Baron Purgstail would 
have been more correct if he had merely said, he was the first Arabic 
translator of the Scriptures of whom anything is known. 

The Bible, in Arabic, in the Paris Polyglott, 1045. 

The Bible, in Arabic, in the London Polyglott, 1G57.—Le Long, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, tom. i. p. V2% 

“ Tho barbarous style/’ aaya the late Mr Carlyle, Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, " the barbarous style in which some Eastern versions of 
the New Testament are written, has been known to operate very materially against 
thoir reception; but the Arabic version of the Polyglott is distinguished for tho 
purity of its language. It was composed probably by some of the most learned men 
of Syria and Egypt, certainly at a time when Arabic literature was at its zenith ; 
and it was used at Alexandria aud Cairo both by Jews and Christians—by men 
perfectly acquainted with all the niceties of the language—as a faithful and elegant 
representation of their respective books of faith. It has obtained the same charac¬ 
ter umengst tho most learned Orientalists in Europe. Erpeniua colls it 4 Versio 
clegaus quidem et antiqua/ Gabriel Sionita design: it ’ Nobiiissimum totius Tes¬ 
tament! exemplar/ This admirable scholar collated tho Pentateuch (which is the 
work ct Saadias of Firtmie) with two AISS. in tho Bodleian library, and has given 
tho various readings in tho sixth volume of the Polyglott. It is uncertain by whom 
the historical books were rendered into Arabic. Undoubtedly it was done by dif¬ 
ferent persons, as some are translated from the original Hebrew, some from the 
Greek of the Septiuigint, and some from the ancient Syriac version. It is probable 
that these hist were the production of Asiatics, and the former of Egyptians.'— 
Proceed. Ch. Mias. Soc. vol. i. p. 91. 

By others, however, the version of the Polyglott is represented as inelegant and 
incorrect.—Owen, Hist. Bib. Soc. vol. i. p. 304. 

The Bible, in Arabic, without the vo Wei points, published by order of tlie 
Congregation do Propaganda fide y for the use of the Churches in. the 
Kast.; to which is added, tho Vulgate translation. Rome, 1671, 3 vote, 
folio. 

This version was originally made by Sergius Risius, Archbishop of the Marojiitcs 
at Damascus, during the pontificate of Urban VIII. Before it was published, 
however, it was revised by order of the Propaganda, and it U said to have been 
modelled on irely after tho Vulgate. When copies of tho lirst volume were sent 
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into the Boat, they could scarcely be understood, and the missionaries were abused 
of corrupting the Word of God. This excited so much disturbance, that tho work 
was suppressed, by authority of tho Pope, for many years. Tho whole, however, 
was afterwards printed (Bibliographical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 277), and it is now- 
held in tho highest estimation not only by tho Catholics, bnt by tho othor sects of 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey (Rep. Bib. Soc. 1818, App. p, 126). Tho American 
missionaries in Syria speak very unfavourably of It.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1844, 
p. 254. 

The Biblu, iu Arabic, by the Patriarch of Antioch. Bucharest in Walla- 
cliia, folio, 1700.—Le Long, tow. i. p. 125. 

The Holy Scriptures, in Arabic, edited by .Raphael Tuki, Bishop of Erzemm, 
under tho patronage of tho Congregation de Propaganda fide , vol. i. 
1752-1753, 4to.— Bib. Diet. vol. i. p. 277. — Marsh’s Histoiy of the Trans¬ 
lations of the lloly Scriptures, p. 79. 

The Bible, in Arabic, from tho text of tho Polyglott. Newcastle, 1811. 

This work was originally undertaken by Professor Carlyle, but he (lied while en¬ 
gaged in preparing it for the press. It was afterward*, however, completed under 
the p Aronage of the Bishop of Durham, — Owen’s Hist. Bib. Soc. vol. i. pp. 300,306. 

Tho Pentateuch, in Arabic, MS. 

This MS. was ; a the possession of the Rev. Dr Adam Clarke. He represented it as 
a very ancient copy, and as translated with great .simplicity and purity from tho 
Hebrew, and ns wordi more than its weight in gold— an assertion of which we are 
somewhat doubtful. — better from Dr Clarke, in tho possession of the Scottish 
A1 iss i ou&ry Society. 

The Pentateuch, in Arabic and Persic, MS. 

A copy of this in folio was in the possession of an Armenian Christian, whom Mr 
Thompson, one of tho Baptist missionaries, visited at Patna. By a memorandum at 
the end of the volume, it Appears to have been transcribed from an Ispahan copy, 
which was itself a transcript of a very ancient translation made from the Hebrew 
at Bagdad, a.d. 827, for Abdoola Mamoo Rn&heed Badshaw, of Bagdad,—Circular 
Letters relative to tho Baptist Mission, vol. x. p. 203. 

The Pentateuch, the Book of Psalms, ancl the Prophecy of Isaiah, in Arabic, 
MS. 

It is a curious fact, that copies of these are to be found among the negroes in 
Africa. (t I discovered,” says Mr Park , l< that the negroes are in possession of an 
Arabic version of the Pentateuch of Moses, which is so highly esteemed, that it is 
often sold for the price of one prime slave. They have bkewisa a version of the 
Psalms of David; and lastly, the Book of Isaiah, whioh is in very high esteem,”— 
Park’s Travels, p. 467. 1 

The Pentateuch, in Arabic, printed in Hebrew characters, from the version 
of Rabbi Saadias, folio. Constantinople, 1546. 

This was printed in a Polyglott editiou of the Pentateuch, which was published 
at Constantinople in 1546; and, besides the Arabic, contained the five Wks of 
ifoses in Hebrew and Persic, with the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkeloa.—Le Long, 
torn. i. pp. 41, 128. 

1 For a further list of MS. copies of tho sacred writings ia Arabic, ?ee Lc Long, Bibliotheca 

Sacra, tom. i. pp. 111-122. 
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The Pentateuch, in Arabic, edited bv Thomas Erpenius, 4to. Leyden, 
1622.—Le Long, tom. i. p. 12.5. 

The Psalms in Arabic , translated from the Greek. Genoa, 1516. 

This appeared in a Polyglotfc edition of die Psalms, which was printed at Genoa 
in 1516, and besides ttic Arabic, contained the Hebrew, Greek, and Chaldee text, 
and three Latin versions.—Ibid. tom. i. pp. 42,125. 

The Psalms of David, with tho Songs of the Old and New Testaments, in 
Syriac und Arabic. Printed in the small Syriac character, on Mount 
IAbanus, in the monastery of St Anthony and St John the Evangelist, 
by Joseph F. Arniina, 1610.—Ibid. tom. i. p. 103. 

The Psalms of David, Arabic and Latin, from the version of Gabriel Sio- 
nita, 4to. Rome, 1614.—Ibid. tom. i. pp. 122, 125. 

The Psalms of David, in Coptic, Arabic, and Latin, edited by Thomas 
Petreeus, 4to. Leyden, 1663.—Ibid. tom. i. p. 43. 

The Psalms of David, in Arabic, printed at the expense of Athanasius, tho 
Antiochan Patriarch of the Greeks, 4to. Aleppo, 1706.—Ibid, tom, i. 
p, 125. 

The Psalms of David, the Decalogue, und the Lord’s Prayer, in Arabic, with 
parallel passages of Scripture from the Old and New Testaments. Lon¬ 
don, 1725. 

This work was published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
and the whole impression, consisting of upwards of six thousand copies, was sent 
abroad, so that a copy of it is now rarely to be seen. The Arabic text differs from 
that in tho Paris and London Polyglofcts. Solomon Negri, a native of Damascus, 
was brought from Hallo, in Saxony, to London, to superintend the printing of it. 
—Bib. Diet. vol. i. p. 277. 

The Psalms of David, in Arabic, 8vo, Aleppo, 1730. 

The Psalms of David, in Arabic, printed at the monastery of St John the 
Baptist, on Mount Kesrvan, 8vo, 1735. 

The Psalms of David, in Arabic, by the monks of St Basil, in the monastery 
of St John the Baptist, on Mount Chaswan, 8vo, 1764.—be Long, edit. 
Masohii, tom. i. part ii. p. 124. 

The Psalter, Coptic and Arabic, 4to. Rome, 1744. 

Tho Alexandrian Psalter, Coptic and Arabic, 4to. Romo, 1749. 

Both these Psalters were published by the Congregation de Propaganda fide, 
with tho view of being sent to Egypt.—Le Long, edit. Maschii, tom. i. part ii. 
p. 18C. 

Arabic Psalter, Indian paper, small folio, MS. In the library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1822, p. 135. 

The Song of Songs, in Ethiopic, Arabic, and Latin, with Notes by John 
George Nisselitis. Leyden, 1656.—Le Long, tom. i. p. 44. 

The Book of Obadiah, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Latin. 
Bremen, 1673.—Le Long, edit. Maschii, tom. i. part i. p. 399. 
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The New Testament, in Arabic, edited by Thomas Erpenius, from the Scali- 
ger MS. Leyden, 1616, —Le Long, torn. i. p. 125. 

The New Testament, in Syriac and Arabic, folio. Rome, 1703. Printed by 
tho Congregation de Propaganda fide .— Ibid. edit. Maachii, tom. i. 
part ii. p, 92. 

The New Testament, in Arabic. London, 1727, quarto. 

This edition, counting of 10,000 copies, was printed nt the expense of the vSociety 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, under the superintendence of Solomon Negri ; 
and copies of it were sent, from time to time, for distribution in the East, particu¬ 
larly to the Danish missionaries in India.—Bib. Diet. yoI. vi. p. 204. 

The Gospels^. in Coptic and Arabic, Egyptian paper, MS. In the library 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society.—Rep. Bib. See. 1822, p. 135. 

The Four Gospels, in Arabic, without points, beautifully printed, and 
adorned with woodcuts, folio. Rome, 1591.—Bib. Diet. vol. vi. p. 205. 

Tho Four Gospels, in Arabic, printed at the expense of Athanasius, the 
Antiochan Patriarch of the Greeks, folio. Aleppo, 1 706. —Le Long, tom. 
i. p. 120. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, in Arabic, from a MS. in the Heidelberg 
library, quarto. Heidelberg, 1583. 

The Epistle to Titus, in Arabic, MS., written by Joseph J >u AVu Dalian, 
an Egyptian of the sect of the Jacobites, in the city of Oxford, in the 
month Swan, 1611, quarto. In the libraty of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. —Rep. Bib. Soc. 1817, App. p. 328. 

The Epistle to Titus, in Arabic, with on interlinear Latin version, by John 
Antouidas, quarto, 1612. —Le Long, tom. i. p. 126. 

Tho Epistles of James, John, and Judo, in Arabic and Ethiopic, with a 
Latin translation of both versions, and rotes; by John George Nisselius, 
and Theodorus Betnous, quarto. Leyden, 1654. 

The Epistle of James, in Arabic, with the Latin translation of Nisselius, 
and a Glossary of the roots, by Nicolas Pauecius, quarto. Wittomberg, 
1694. 

The Epistles of John, in Arabic, printed from an ancient MS., with a Latin 
translation, by William Bed well, 1612. 

The Epistles of John, in Arabic and Latin, by Jonas Hambveeus. 16mo. 
Paris, 1630. 

The Epistle of Jude, edited from a Heidelberg MS. by Peter Kirsten, folio. 
Breslau, I Gil*. 

The Apocalypse of John, in Arabic. A printed copy among the codices in 
the Bodleian library, cod. 3 - 186 . — Le Long, edit. Maschii, tom. i. part ii. 
p. 135. 

The New Testament, in Arabic, translated by Nathaniel Sabat. Calcutta, 
1816. 

The brut draft of this translation was made by Sabat, under the inspection of the 
Rev. Henry Martyn ; and after the death of that admirable man, the revision of it 
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was undertaken by the Rev. JUr Thomason, of Calcutta.—Asiatic Journal, vol. ii. 
p. IS; vol, iii. p. 250. After finishing the New Testament, Sabat began a trans¬ 
lation of the Old, and completed at least the Pentateuch, and a great part of the 
Fanlias. Mr Thomason revised also the translation of the Old Testament.—Rep. 
Bib, Sue. 1813, App. p. 328.—Thomason's Life, p. 268. 

The New Testament, to the end of the Hebrews, in Arabic, translated from 
the Original Greek, by Ysa Petros. 

Ysa Petipa was nn Arabic Christian of the Greek rite, whom the Kev. Pliny 
Fisk met at Jerusalem, and employed, at the request of the Rev, William Jewett, 
on account of the Church Missionary Society, in making this version, and also in 
translating various tracts into Arabic. He is represented as a man of very con¬ 
siderable learning. The basis of this translation was that of the Propaganda, 
which Ysa Petros followed, making everywhere alterations in conformity with the 
Greek text.—Jowett’s Christ, Res. vol. ii. p. 409.—Miss. Her. vol. xxi.p. 10. 

The Scriptures, in Arabic, revised by the Rev. C. F. Sclilienz. 

In the preparation of this work, the greatest wire, it is said, was taken to obtain 
tlio correction of skilful Arabic scholars.—Mias. Beg. 1841, pp. 332, 361. 

The New Testament, in Arabic, by-Fares, Professor of Arabic in the 

Government College, Malta. 

Mr Fares carried on this translation under the superintendence of Professor Lee. 
—Miss. Reg. 1848, p. 414.—Ibid. 1850, p. 465. -Rep. Bib. Soc. 1853, App. 

p, 66. 

The Old and New Testaments, translated into Arabic, by Eli Smith, one of 
the missionaries of the American Board, Beirut.—(Amer.) Miss. Her. vol. 
xlix. i>. 195. 

The New Testament, iu Coptic and Arabic. 

This edition wan prepared and carried through the press under the superintend¬ 
ence chiefly of Archdeacon Tattauu—Miss Reg. 1850, p. 465. 


PERSIC. 

The Hebrew Pentateuch, with a Persic Translation in the Hebrew char¬ 
acter, in alternate verses, in two volumes, folio, MS.— Bibl. Colbv/'tifu&y 
cod. 2468, 2469.—Le Long, tom. i. p. 58. 

The Pentateuch, in Arabic and Persic, MS. 

This was transcribed from uu Ispahan copy, wluch was itself a transcript of a 
very ancient translation made from the Hebrew at Bagdad, a.d. 827. Circular 
Letters, vol. x. p. 203. For a further account of this MS. see Arabic. 

The Pentateuch, iu Persic, in the Persian character, \vilh vowel points, taken 
from the Constantinople edition, MS. 

The same version of the Pentateuch, in Hebrew characters, MS .—Bibh 
Bodleiana , cod . 8639. 

The books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Ezra, and Nohemiah, in Persic, in the 
Hebrew character, MS .—Bill Cotbvrtina, cod. 4002. 

The four books of Kings, in Persic, in the Hebrew character, W^.—Jbid. 
cod\ 4601. 
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The books of Solomon, Esther, and Ruth, in Persic, MS.— Ibid. cod. 4605. 
The books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, in Persic, M $r-~Ibkt cod. 4G09j 4610. 
The book of Daniel, in Persic, MS.— Ibid. cod. 4603, 4604. 

The twelve Minor Prophets, in Persic, MS.— ibid. cod. 4610. 


Tho Psalms, m Pernio, MB.— Biol. BocUeiana, cod. 437, 3028. 

The Psalms, iu Persic, M»S .—Bill, Vindob. cod . 49, de tfUtd. 

The Psalms, in Persic, from the Latin MS. — Oxonii in Bibl.—Cclkc/ii. 8 . 
Joannis, cod, 15, i6.— N'lirn. 1753, 1754. 

The Psalms, in Persic, from tho Vulgate, MS.— Bill, Bcdleiuna, cod. 3776. 

The Psalms, in Persic, from the Latin, by some Jesuits, MS.— JHbl. Bod - 
leiana , cod. 3044. 

The Psalms, in Pcrsio, with various readings from two other copies, by 
John Baptist VecchietH, a Florentine, in the year 1601, MS. 

The books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Baruch, in Persic, MS. 

The Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of mng&, in Persic 
MS. ‘ ’ 

The Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the .Song of Songs, iri Persic, written in tho 
Hebrew character, MS. 

The book of Esther, in Persic, written in the Hebrew character, MS. 

The Four Gospels, in Persic, MS. beautifully written. 

The last six m adscript a were formerly ir. the library of the learned lienaudnt. 
The Now Testament, in Persic, MS.— iflbl lanibetham. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, in Persic, MS .—Biblioth. Medxccca Pafa- 
cod. 17, D'flerMot. 


Tht' Gv^pc! of Christ, in Pevsic, MS.— Bibliotheca Vi udobonensis, cod* 49, 

(k JHUwL 

Tho Gospels, in Persic, MS. 

Tie Four Gospels, in Persic, from the Syriac, by Simon, a Persian 
Christian, according to Dr Hyde, MS.— Bibl. Bodleianci , cod. 5453, A. 
The Four Gospels, in Persic, with a Latin Exposition, MS. 

The Four Gospels, in Persic, MS.— Cantabrigiai Bill. CoUeaU Eimmdi* 
cod . 64. B, 


The Four Gospels, in Persic, MS.— Bibl Bodleiana , cod. 395. 

1 ho Four Gospels, in Persic, MB. — Bill. Leiden*is cod. — Wa mcriana, 291, 
675, 701, p. 410.— Catalogi in folio. 

The Four Gospels, in Persic, MS.—Le Long, tom. i. p. 132. 

The Four Gospels, in Persic, MS., presented to the’ British and Foreign 
Bible Society, by James Brown, Esq., St AlbiuiVi.—Ron. Bib. Soc. 1817 
App, p. 328. 
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The Four Gospels, in Persic, MS. Presented to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, by Mr Benjamin Barker, Smyrna. — Rep. Bib. Soe. 1832 
App. p. 113. 

The Four Gospels, in Persic, translated by order of Nadir Shah. MS. - 

It is a curious fact, tlmt in the year 1710, Nadir 8hak, the usurper of the throne 
of Porsia, who was so notorious for his cruelties, ordered a translation of the 
Pour Gospels to bo made into the Persic language; but the work was completely 
bungled through the negligence and unfaithfulness of those who were employed in 
it. They were only six months in completing the translation, ancl transcribing 
several fair copies of it; and they dressed it up with all the foolish glosses which 
the fables of the Koran could warrant. Their chief guide was an ancient Arabic 
:,nd Persian version.—Hanway’s Travels, vbL ii. p. 404. Of this singular iaot, 
Fra. Leandro de Santa Cecilia, a Carmelite friar, who at that time resided in 
Persia under tho combined character of a physician and monk, gives us some 
further particulars, some of whioh, however, there can l>e little doubt, are un¬ 
founded. Nadir Shah, he informs us, “ gave orders for four translations: one of 
the Gospels, by European Christians; of the Epistle, by Armenians , of the Old 
Testament, by Jews ; and of tho Koran, by Persian Mollahs. He was conjectured 
as having it in contemplation to make a selection from each, and set himself forth 
as the founder of a new religion. Such was the &al of the persons employed, each 
imagining that tho Shah would ombraoe his own faith, that in eight months all the 
tasks were completed. They came, therefore, at tho Paine time to present them, 
and wore admitted together into the voyal garden. They found here a number of 
persons in waiting; who being successively introduced, each came out with a Tope 
round his neok, wan immediately strangled, and carried away to be thrown to wild 
boasts. In the course of an hour, eighteen were thus disposed of. It is easy to 
conceive tho horror and dismay of the hapless translators. It is boasted, however, 
that their minds soon regained their seronity; and that, anticipating an immediate 
crown of martyrdom, they disputed.with each other on whom it should bo first 
conferred. At length they were all admitted; but tho glory k<j eagerly contended 
for, was not destined for them. The king received them well, asked if they were 
comfortably lodged, and made them a present of 200 tomans. Tho books he 
received without ever looking at them, being probably diverted by other plans 
and occupations from the original object.”—Murray s Historical Account o! -Pis¬ 
co veries iu Asia, vol. iii. p. 70. 

Translation of the Pentateuch into Porsio, by the Jews of Mcshid, by order 
of Nadir Shah, MS. Presented to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
V>y the Rev. Joseph Wolff, the Jewish missionary.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1834, 

App. p. 116 . 

This is probably the translation of tho Old Testament referred to m the 
preceding note. 

Tho Acts of tho Apostles, in Persic, by a Roman Catholic missionary, who 
lived in the reign of Akber. MS. 

A copy of this MS. was presented by an Armenian to Mr Thompson, unc of the 
Baptist missionaries in India.—Circular Letters, vol. x. p. 203. 

The Pentateuch, iu Persic, in tho Hebrew oharacter, translated by Rabbi 
Jacob, and published for the use of the Jews residing in Persia. Con¬ 
stantinople, 1546. 

This was printed in a Pulyglott edition of the Pentateuch, which was published 
at Constantinople in 1646; and which, besides the ferric version, contained the 
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five books of Mosf*, in Hebrew And Arabic, with the Chaldee Paraphrase of Onko- 
L*.~Le Long, edit. Masc. torn, i. part i. p. 20 ; par t ii. p. 15& 

The Pentatetjfeh arid the Four Gospels, in Persic, in the London Polyglotfc. 
London, 1657. 

lhe Pentateuch, printed in the London Polyglotfc, in a copy of Rabbi Jacob’s 
version, but it is printed in Pernio, not in Hebrew characters. The Four Gospels 
are taken from the Mci. of Simon in the Bodleian Library, which we have marked 
above, A. This versiou, according to Walton, is the most ancient and the best we 
possess. Dr Adam Clarke also speaks highly of it; but by others it is said to be 
Very incorrect, and of little use.—Le Long, tom. i. pp, 132, 133, 131.— Ency¬ 
clopedia Britannicu, Art. Bible. 

The Four Gospels, in Persic, folio. London, 1057. 

This edition, according to some, was printed from the Cambridge MS. which ve 
have marked above, B, and which is a translation, not froni the Greek, but the 
Syriac; according to others, it was formed from a collation of three different MSS. 
ihe style is said to be rudo and unpolished; it is often not only ambiguous, but 
sometimes alaolutely unintelligible to a modern Persian. The publication of it 
wa f be o^ by Abraham Wheelock, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, but he did uofc live to finish it. It was completed, however, b.y Mr Pierson. 
-Le Long, tom. i. p. 134.-Bib. Diet. vol. vi. p. 22G.-Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 
vol. i. p. 147. 

Tho Gospel of Matthew, to the twenty-second chaj>ter, translated into 
Per io, by Robert Cuimesam Doss. 

The author of this translation was born in Bengal, and was brought up in all the 
darkness of Paganism; but, having come to England, he acquired during his rcsi- 
dcn<\‘ in this country some knowledge of tho Christian religion. In 1774, ho 
returned to Calcutta, and was employed in tho chief court of justice as Persic 
interpreter and translator. Having now embraced the Christian faith, he began to 
translate tho Gospel of Alalthow into the Persio language; but whether he pro¬ 
ceeded any further than the twenty-secoud chaptor wo do not know.-— Neue 
Gerchichfce der Missions in Ostinilieo, tom. ii. pp. 4Gl,4d6. 

Twenty chapters of the Gospel of Matthew, in Persic, by William Chambers 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

The* part of this translation which contains our Lord’s Sermon on the Mqunt 
was printed. -Proceed. Church Miss. Soc. vol. i. p. 147.—Bib. Diet. vol. vi* 
p. 227. 

The Gospels, in Persic, by Lieutenant Colonel Colebrook, Surveyor-general 
of Bengal. Calcutta, 1804.—Marsh’s History, pp. 30, 77. 

A great part of the New Testament, tho Book of Psalms ami some other 
portions of tho Old, in Persic, translated by the Baptist missionaries 
Seram pur. 

This work the missionaries reiinquUhed, ou the Rev. Henry Martyn engaging to 
superintend a translation into Terac. Only a small part of it was printed — 
p 37 ° ,r the Tranklationf? > 1808 > F« 18.—Rep. Bib. Sec. 1807, App. 

Part of the New Testament, in Persic, translated by Nathaniel Salat, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. lleury Martyn, 

In Dec mhor 1809, Sabat had advanced to the end of tho First Epiatlo to tho 
l.orintmana ; whether ho afterwards proceeded further, we arc uncertain. On tho 
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completion of the Four Gospels, they were sent to Calcutta, and two of them were 
printed; hot, on further examination, the version was considered ns requiring so 
many amendments, that it was returned to the translator, who, under tho super¬ 
intendence of Mr Martyn, bestowed so much pains upon It, ao to render it a new, 
aud it was hoped, an accurate translation. By those, however, who were con¬ 
sidered as competent judges, it was deemed unfit for general circulation, as it 
abounded with Arabic idioms, and was written in a style which, though pleasing 
to the learned, was not level to common readers.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1811, App. p. 
24.—Memoir of the Rev. H. Martyn, pp. 018, 833. 

The Now Testament, in Persic, by Mirza Seid AH Khan, and the Bev. 
Henry Martyn. St Petersburg, 1815.—Memoir of the Rev. H. Martyn, 
pp. 384, 4U, 464. 

The edition published at Petersburg was extremely incorrect; ether editions 
■were printed in India. 

The Book of PsMmu, in Persic, by Mirza Seid Ali Khan, aud the Rev. H. 
Martyn. Calcutta, 1816.—Memoir of the Rev. H. Martyn, p. 433.—Rep. 
Bib. Boo. 1822, App. p. 131. 

The Psalms, in Persic, by the Rev. Thomas T. Thomason, Calcutta— 
Thomason’s Life, p. 288. 

The New Testament, in Persic, by tho Bov. Leopoldo Sebaatiani, a Roman 
Catholic Priest 

This version was intended for the use of the Christians dispersed through Persia. 
Sebastianl was many years resident at the court of Peisia, and made his transla¬ 
tion immediately from the Greek. The four Gospels at least were printed.—Rop. 
Bib. Soc. 1812, p. 13, App. p. 71.—Itid. 1315, App. p. 38—Bapt. Mag. n>l. v. 
p. 67. 

The Now Testament, in Persic, by Giovanni Guriel, Catholic Chaldean 
Archbishop of Salmost.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1817, App. p. 25. 

Tho Now Testament, in Persic, MS. 

This MS. belonged to tho Gymnasium in Astrachan. It was beautifully written 
in a neat hand, ou a very fine polished paper, and elegantly Ixmnd. On tho first 
page of the book there was an advertisement written by the Rector of the 
Gymnasium, stating that the person who made the translation, and the time when 
it was executed, were unknown.—Quart. Chrou. vol. ii. p. 141. 

The Old Testament, in Persic, by the Rev.-Robinson, Archdeacon of 

Madras. Calcutta, 183-.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1838, pp. 50, 59. 

The Psalms, in Persic, translated by Mir Abu Taleb, and the Rev. William 
Glon, Astrachan.—Rep. Scot. Miss. Soc. 1822, p. 19. 

Tho Old Testament, in Persic, by the Itev. William Glen, D.D. 4 vols. 
royal 8vo. Edinburgh, 1846. 

The Rev. William Glen, then one of the missionaries of the Scottish Missionary 
Sdciety at Astraohan, having, with the assistance of Mir Abo Trrieb, a native of 
the province of Ahizanderan, translated the book of Psalms into Persic, the British 
and Foreign Bibio Society printed it on the high recommendation of Professor Leo; 
and they also engaged him to proceed with a version of the whole of tho poetical 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament. Tho book of Proverbs, when 
executed, was also printed; but they declined printing the other poetical aud pro¬ 
phetical books, the whole of which were ultimately completed, on the alleged ground. 
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that tho translation violated the simplicity of the sacred original, by forma of 
expression which wore at once uncalled for, paraphrastic, enfeebling, and prosaic. 
Whether this opinion was well or ill-founded, we are not competent, to judge. 

In August 1837, Mr Men proceeded to Persia, under the auspices of the United 
Associate Synod, for the purpose of completing a translation of the whole of the 
Old Testament into the Persic language, by the revision of his version of the 
poetical and prophetical books, and by the translation into it of the historical books; 
and, having accomplished the.se objects, he returned to Scotland, when the whole 
vork was printed at the expense of tho United Associate Synod, assisted by a 
grant of £500 from the British and Foreign Bible Society, This was an interest¬ 
ing fact in the history of printing in Scotland. While numerous works in tho 
Oriental languages had been printed in England and on the continent of Europo, we 
are not aware of a single work in any Oriental language, anoient or modern, not 
even an edition of tho Hebrew Bible, ever being printed iu this country. But this 
reproach on our national press now began to bo wiped away. The first effort in 
this department of printing was ommentiy successful, and reflected great honour on 
Mi* 1 nomas Constable, Her AfajeEty’s printer, Edinburgh, by whom it was made. 
Dr Glen’s translation of tho Old Testament was followed by an edition of Martyn’s 
Pernio New Testament, and by a translation of Dr Keith’s work on the prophecies 
into Persic, by the Rev. J. L. Merrick, one of the missionaries of tho American 
B ard for Foreign Missions, all of them very bonufciful specimens of Oriental print¬ 
ing.- Rep. Miss, of Unit, Ass. Synod, 1837, p. 10.-Ibid. 1 840, p. 2*.~Rcot. Miss. 
Reg. 1846, p, M. 

In February 1347, Dr Glen proceeded again to Persia, accompanied by his son, 
Air Andrew Glen, for the purpose ol circulating these works in that couutry. 
Among others to whom they were presented, was not only the prime minintcr, 
but the King of Persia himself, from whom the doctor h id an audience for this 
purpose. Dr Glen died while engager! in this service.—Miss. Record Unit. 
Presb. Church, vol. H. pp. 31, f»8; vol. iii. p. 74. 

Historical Books of the Old Testament, in Persic, translated by Mirza Jaffier, 
at St Petersburg. 

Mir/a Jafiier translated the historical hooka of the Old Testament to 1 Samuel. 
Genesis was printed, revised by Professor Lee.--Rep. Bib. Soc. 1828, t>. 63.—Ibid 
1820, p. 65 1 ■ 

Isaiah, in Persic, translated by Mirza Ibrahim, of Hayleybury College. 
Printed, 183-.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1833, p. 57. 


MODERN 6T1UAC OR NE&TOIIIAN. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Modern Syriac, with the Aucient Syriac in 
parallel columns, by Justin Perkins, U.D., one of the American mission¬ 
aries, Imimiah. 

The Old Testament was translated from the original Hebrew; the New Testa* 
rneut from the Ancient Syriac version called tho Pechito, and the variations from 
the Greek original wore noted h; the margin.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1848, nn 
131, 132.—Ibid. 1847, p. 125. P 

This translation was into Modern Syriac as spoken by the Nestorian Chris- 
tiaus, whoso language is a dialect of tho Ancient Syriac, much barbarized by 
inversions, contractions, and abbreviations, and by the introduction into it of a 
great number of Turkish, Persian, and KurdUh words, each class prevailing 
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respectively in particular districts, according as they are near to tho people using 
cither of these languages. But, though thus corrupted, the body of the language 
conics directly from the venerable, ancient Syriac, as clearly as the modern Greek 
comes from the ancient Greek.—Perkins’ Residence among the JS r eatorians, p. 12. 


KURDISH. 

The Four Gospels and the Book of Revelation, in Kurdish, MS. 

This translation was received by the Itev. Mr Leeves from Persia.—Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1828, App. p. &3. 

MOSUL. 

The Gospels, in the modern dialect of Mosul.—Miss. Her. vol. xxxiii. p. 59. 

0> , 'S,,i j ’.V 

TURKI. 

Tlie Gospels of Luke and John, in the Turki language, as spoken in Bokhara, 
in Arabic characters,—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1841, p. 64. 

AFGHAN, OR PUSHTOO, 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark, in the Afghan language, translated by 
learned natives, under the superintendence of John Leyden, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Hindustani in the College of ForU William, MS 

In 1810, Dr Leyden, who had a number of learned native*, from various parts 
of the East, employed under him in preparing grammars and vocabularies of the 
languages of their respective countries, offered to procure, by their means, versions 
of the Four Gxspels in the following languages--the Afghan, Siamese, Macassar, 
Bugis, Rakheng, Maldivian, and Jaghatai, moat of which had never yet been 
cultivated by Europeans. As be died, however, soon after, the following only were 
executed; the Gospels of Matthew, Maik, Luke, and John, part second, in Mal¬ 
divian ; Matthew and Mark, in Afghan; Mark, in Beloebee, Bugis, and Macassar. 
Rone of them were printed, as It- was uot deemed expedient to commit them to the 
press without being revised by a European scholar.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1811, App. 
p. 76.—Ibid. 1S12, p. 13; App. p. 75. 

The Now Testament* in Afghan, translated under the superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D., one of the Baptist missionaries, Serampur, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Marathi, in the College of Fort-William. 
Serampur, 1818. 

The Old Testament, in Afghan, to nearly the onrl of the 2d Book of Kings, 
translated under the superintendence of William Carey, D.D. Printed.— 
Rep. Bapt. Miss. Soc. 1819, p. 38.--Tenth Memoir of Translations, p. 9. 
Afghanistan, where this language is spoken, is on the w est side of tho Indus, 
and forma tho eastern part of Moderr. Khoramn, Tho inhabitants call themselves 
PushtoouB ; but by others they are termed Afghans. This is tho peoplo whom Sir 
William Jones, and others on his authority, conjectural to te the descendants of 
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the ten tribes whom Shalmaneser carried captive. By the nd vacates of this 
opinion, the language of the Afghans was said to contain a greater number of 
Hebrew words than that of any other nation in India. By others, their Jewish 
origin was represented as completely disproved by the radical dissimilarity of the 
two Languages. The alphabet is tbo Arabic, with the addition of such letters as 
enable it to express the sounds of* the Sanskrit. The Afghans are now Muho/n- 
niedans.—Bapt. Period. Accounts, vol. v. pp. 805, 322.—Edinburgh Review, toI. 
xxv. p. 424.—liep. Bib. 8oc. 1850, p. 95. 


BELOCHRE. 

Tl)e Gospel of Mark, in Belochee, translated under the superintendence of 
John Leyden, M.D. See Afghan. 

I I'.ree of the Gospels, in Belochee, translated under the superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D. Serampur, 1815. «• 

This language is spoken on the western side of the Indus.—Tenth Memoir of 
Translation#, p. 61. 


INDIA. 

SANSX1UT. 

The Old and New Testaments, in the Sanskrit language, by William Carey, 
D.D., assisted by learned natives. Serampur, (N. T.) 1801), (O. T.) 
1818.—-B&jtfv Per. Acc. vol. iv. pp. 54, 58 ; vol. vi. p. 321. 

H. H. v ..son, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, states 
that, wliwi Dr Carey undertook his version, the Sanskrit language had been 
little studied, and no standard compositions in it had been printed. His transla¬ 
tion is therefore necessarily defective in point of style; and, though generally faith¬ 
ful, is such as no native scholar can read with pleasure.—Miss. Reg. 1835, p. 
404, 

The New Testament, in Sanskrit, translated by an intelligent Pundit, under 
the superintendence of William Yates, D.D., one of the Baptist Mission¬ 
aries, Calcutta. Calcutta, 1841. 

This translation was founded on Dr Yates’ Bengali version as it* basis, and, 
wusoquetifcly, munt labour under the iraperfections of a translation from a transla¬ 
tion. In a subsequent edition which appeared in 1851, the version was revised by 
Mr Wcuger, another of the missionaries, and was much altered by him.—Rep. Bib. 
Hoc. 1842, App. 90.—Rep. Bapt. Alias. Soc. 1838, p. 12.—Ibid. 1851 x,. 12. - 
Ibid. 1852, p. 16. 

The Old Testament, in Sanskrit, vols. i. and il Calcutta. 

This was an entirely .iew translation. It was begun by Dr Yates, and was after¬ 
wards carried on by Mr Wenger.—Rep. Br,pt. Miss. Soc. 1846, p. 5.- Ibid. 1853, 
p. 18.— Rep. Bib. Soc. 1840, p. 110. 

The Psalms, in Sanskrit Versa, by William Yates, D.D. Calcutta, 1839. 

An advertisement is prefixed tb this translation, “showing that the structure of 
the Sanskrit language is such as to admit of a metrical version aa clofc and faithful 
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to the original as any prose version can bo; and, at the sarno time, much more 
easily understood.”—Rep. JBapt. Miss. Soo. 1840, p. 14.—‘Yates' Mem. p. 828. 

HINDUSTANI, OR URDU, 

The four first chapters of Goiiosis, in Hindostanee, by Benjamin Schultze, 
one of the Danish missionaries in India. Halle, 1745, octavo. 

The Psalras of David, in Hindostanee, by Benjamin Sehultze. Halle, 1747 
octavo. 

The Book of Daniel, in Hindostanee, by Benjamin Schultze. Halle. 1741), 
octavo. 

The New Testament, in Hindostanee, by Benjamin Sohultze. Halle, 1758, 
octavo. 

This wftrkwas completed in 1758, but most of the books were published sepa¬ 
rately some years before.—Lo Long, edit. Maschii, tom. i. part ii. p. 207. 

The New Testament, in Hindostanee, by Father Anthony, a Roman Catholic 
missionary in Hindustan, MS. 

This translation Father Anthony made, with the assistance of a learned Chris¬ 
tian native, for the use of hh congregation at Bettiah, in the province of Bohar. 

The Psalms of David, in Hindostanee, by a Roman Catholic missionary.— 
Circular Letters, voL x. pp. 50, 203, 204. 

The Four Gospels, in Hindostanee, translated by learned natives; revised 
and collated with the original Greek, by William Hunter, Esq,, Calcutta, 
1804.—Primitim Orientales, vol. iii. p. 31. 

The Old aud Now Testaments, in Hindostanee, by William Carey, D.D. 
Serampur, 1811 (O. T.), 1818 (N. T.)—Bapt. Period. Accounts, vol. iv. 
p. 3S4; vol vi. p. 322. 

The New Testament, in Hindostanee, translated by Mirza Fitrut, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Henry Martyn. Serampur, 1814.—Rep. 
Bib. Soo. 1812, p. 13 j App. p. 75.—Ibid. 1315, Appu p. 145. 

Martyus Hindustani translation was very highly spoken of. A revision of it 
by a committee at Benares was published many years afterwards, which, however, 
was as much entitled as some others to be considered au independent translation. 
Another revision was mudo of it by Mr Shuman, one of tho missionaries of the 
London Society at Benares, which, aa we shall immediately state, was printed along 
with the Old Testament, by the Calcutta Bible Society.—Cal. Christ. Ohs. vol. 
xv. p. 671. 

The Old Testament, in. Hindostanee, translated by Mirza Fitrut. 

Mirxa Fitrut appears to have translated the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
Old Testament into Hindustani.—Proceed; Ch. Miss. Soo. vol. v. p. 176.—Ibid. 
1320-1, p. 220.—Reyn Bib. Soc. 1820, p. 71 . He translated from the English ver¬ 
sion Corrie’s Memoir, p. 254. Of this translation, the Book of Genesis was re¬ 
revised by Mr Martyn, and printed in London. From Genesis to 2d Kings, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Isaiah, it was revised, or rather recast, by the Rev. Mr Thomason of 
Calcutta. His translation is also highly spoken of; but it ia stated to be sadly 
marred by a great amount of paraphrase, an evil which exist. 5 ; to an extraordinary 
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-Life of the Rev. T. T. Thomason, p. 273.—Cal. 
xv. p. 831. 


The New Testament, in Hmdost&nee, translating by Meer Hamm Aly, 
insist ant to the Oriental Professor at the East India Company’s Military 
Seminary, Croydon.—Asiatic Journal, vol, i. p. 178. 

The New Testament, in Hindustani, by William Buyers and J. A. Shurman, 
of the London Missionary {Society, Benares. 1839. 

This translation, or rather revision, of the New Testament in Hindustani, was in 
a style designed for the lower orders. It was printed both in the Fersic and tbo 
Roman characters.—Rep. Miss. Soc. 1839, p. 46.—Orient. Christ. Spect. vol. x. 

p. 111. 

The New Testament, in Hindustani, by William Yates, D.D. Calcutta, 1839. 
In making this Translation, Dr Yates was assisted by Mr J. Thomas, another of 
the missionaries. Martyn’s translation is stated to be the basis of this version.— 
Rep. Bapt. Miss. Soc. 1839, p. 16.—Ibid. 1844, p. 90.—Calcutta Rovflhv, vol. x. p. 
170 . 


The Old and New Testaments, in Hindustani, by William Buyers, J. A. 

Shurman, and James Kennedy, of tho Loudon Missionary Society. 

Benares, 1843. 

This work was partly a revision of former translations, and partly an origina 
version.—Rep. Miss. Soo. 1844, p. 12. The hooks of the Old Testament, prepared 
by Mr Thomason, were slightly revised, and the remaining books were translated 
in a similar stylo. J. A. P. Hawkins, Esr[., of Calcutta, who is spoken of as 
distinguished Hindustani scholar, not only carefully examined and revised the 
versions and revisions of the missionaries, but he himself translated the minor 
prophots. Lamentations, the greater part of Daniel, and a number of chapters of 
Ezekiel. In the course of the revision of the New Testament, Mr Shurman saw 
reason to revert, in a great measure, to Martyn’s translation, especially in the latter 
half of the work. Editions of the whole Bible were printed both in the Arabic and 
the Roman characters, and of particular books in the Persic character.—Cal. Chris¬ 
tian Obser. vol. xv. p. 835; vol. xvi. p. 8.—Rep. Rib. Soc. 1834, p. 96. 

In Mr Buyers* excellent letters on India, published in 1840, before the last men¬ 
tioned version was made, we have some explanation of tho imperfection of the early 
translations into Hindustani and others of the languages of India. The first mission¬ 
aries—tf uch as the Ser,unpur brethren and Henry Martyn—found tho vernacular lan¬ 
guages in a rude, unformed state, without any literature of sufficient consequence 
to form a standard of writing. Tho learning of the Hindus was monopolized by tho 
Brahmans, and placed beyond vulgar reach, in the impenetrable recesses of the Sans¬ 
krit; while that of the Mussulmans, though not in the hands of a separate class, was 
almost equally inaccessible to the mass of the people, by being confined to the Arabic 
and Persian. The vernacular languages were scarcely reduced to writing, as aP the 
business, and even the correspondence of the country, was carried on in one or other 
of these learned languages. The only books wore merely popular songs, and a few 
poems; but even fches^ could scarcely he said to be in the vernacular languages, aa 
they were always in a sort of poetic dialect, or rather a mixture of all tb dialects. 
In the Urdu, or Hindustani, or, it may he called the Iudo-lVrsian, which is used 
by the Mussulmans, and forms, in fact, the linyua franca of all India, thoro are 
scarcely any works but those prepared undor the patronage of Europeans. The 
earlier students of the language had nothing to guide them in forming a style 
adapted to the people; and, as the whole was in a state of tvansitioo, it was ex- 
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eeedingly difficult to fiud out what words were, or were not, admissible into tho 
languages* 

The natural consequence of these difficulties was, that the first attempts at Transla¬ 
tion Were made very much in the dark. Their authors took either the learned lan¬ 
guages, Arabic, Persic, or Sanskrit, ns their standard, and hence they composed in 
a Btyle much above the comprehension of the body of the people; or they aimed at no 
standard but the common conversation of those around them, and lienee fell into a 
luw and vnlgar style, peculiar, perhaps, to one district. Such a stylo the educated 
classes, who could scarcely be brought to read anything in the vernacular dialect 
under any cimunstances, very naturally looked upon with perfect contempt- Mar¬ 
tyr's Hindustani New Testament, and most of tho Old, by Thoinason, arc the chief 
of the high style school; and Dr Carey’s may be ranked as the head of the low or 
vulgar class. Dr Carey did not know much of the language hiras :lf, as far as appears 
from any of his attempts in it; sn l his native assistants, in translating, seem only 
to have known Hindustani as spoken by the lower orders, and that in a particular 
district. In fact, his translation is below mediocrity, being as to language, a more 
baaaar jargon, of which no educated man could rend a chapter without disgust. 

Martyn’s work is of a far higher order than Carey’s, and will no doubt bo re¬ 
garded aa the basis of all future Hindustani versions. Considering the time at which 
it was made, and the difficulties which the author had to overcome, perhaps his 
translation may be thought quite as good as could have reasonably been expected. 
Still, however, it is intelligible only to those who understand Persic. If read to 
iiny mere Hindustani congregation, they could not understand it without note or 
comment. Even 'he construction of the sentences is often not Indian, hut Persic 
or Arabic. With all its faults, however, it is the only version that ha& hitherto 
been in considerable use, and it also forms, to a great extent, the groundwork of 
the new' versions. 

“ The translation of a considerable part of the Old Testament made by, or under 
the superintendence of, the Rev. Mr Thomason, has all tho defects of Martyn’s 
New Testament, without some of its redeeming qualities. In short, the Old Tes¬ 
tament requires a complete revision in those parts which are purely historical. 
The Psalms are but miserably executed, and so are the Proverbs, and one or two 
more books; but of nearly all the prophets a complete new version is necessary. 11 — 
Buyers’ Letters on India, p. 88. 

With respect to the Hindustani translations by Dr Yates of Calcutta, and by the 
missionaries of the London Society at Benares, wo are only ablo to state that both 
were made on the medium principle as to language, being neither so high as some 
of the preceding attempts, nor so low as others.*—Ibid. p. 02. 


HINDI, OR HINDU!* 

The New Testament, in Hindi, by John Chamberlain, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries. 

Thin version was printed in the Kaithi character to Acta xrii., and in a different 
character (we presume the Nagri), to 1 Cor. ii. 7.—-Tenth Memoir of the Trans¬ 
lations by the Senonpar Brethren, p. 26. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Hindi, by the Kov. W. Bowley, of the 
Church Missionary Society, Chunar. 

“ The Rov. W. Bowley,” says Mr Buyers, “ has done for tho Hindi, by his Irats- 
laions and writings, more than any other man. This indefatigable labourer. 
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though placed under every disadvantage, has succeeded in making a translation of 
the whole Scriptures, and has, in some degree, formed a standard of writing in a 
language where there was scarcely any prose writing before his time. Mr Bowley'g 
version, however, though it will be, on the whole, a good basis for others, can only 
be considered its a first attempt; and though no one who knows anything of the 
di*hculties he had to encounter will be disposed to put small value on his labours, 
yet it will bo conceded that it was impossible his version could bo anything like 
a critical work, as he was unacquainted with the originals, and could only translate 
frem English with what helps he could got from the Urdu or Pf-rsne. vg-rgiang/*— 
Buyers' Lott era on India, p. 90. 

Tho New Testamout, in Hindui, by William Yates, D.D. 

4 In attempting," says Mr Buyers, "to improve the Hindui translation, Pr 
1 ates has entirely failed, and, like his predecessors, him shown that he was med- 
dlitt£ with a language with which he was mostly acquainted, indirectly, through 
cognate dialects, but had never spoken it himself. His versiou is merely a jumble 
of Sanskrit, Bengali, and llindui, such as is not to bo found in any books written 
in Hindustani, or in any dialect of Hindui where that language is vernacular.”— 
Buyers’ Recollections of Northern India in Cal. Christ. Obaer. vol xix. p. 407. 

I he New Testament, in Hindi, by J. T. Thompson, Baptist missionary, 
Delhi.—Miss. Her. 1850, p. 107. 

Tbo Serampnr missionaries produced translations into a number of dialects of 
the Hindi language. They were executed by learned natives, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Dr Carey, with the exception of the Bmj, which was made by Mr 
Chamberlain. The following tablo contains a list of them :— 


Y«raor m. 


Whiil Printed. 


BruJ. 

Bbogtilkund. 

Kauoja 

KusolL 

Rajpoot Stain. 

Haroti. 

Oojeiu. 

Oodoypur. 

Juyapur. 

Marwiir. 

Bik nicer. 
Bhutneor. 


Now Testin’«enc. 
Do. 

Do. 

Matthew and Mark. 


New Testament. < 

1X». 

M ittliew. 

Do. 

Now Testament. 
Do. 

Do. 


Whcr« -Spoken. 


Province of Agra. 

( District between Bundclcuiul and tho Nor- 
1 buddA river. 

S Ia the Doab, between the Ganges and the I 
t Jurats. 

Western part of Oude. 


Province west of Bundclciind. 

Province of Mnlwuh. 

Province of Oodoypur, or Mcwnr 
Province of Juypur, vest of Agra. 
Province of Marwar. north ofOodeypup, 
Province of Bikanoor, north of Mans ar. 
Province of Bhutaoer, west of Delhi » 


In these versions we have a striking example of the error which we noticed in our 
preliminary remarks, of not duly distinguishing between languages and dialects. 

Everywhere/ says Mr Burton, one of the Baptist missionaries, '• the B indu modem 
books and translations are written in Hindi; tho Mussulman in [Hindustani, or] 
L rdu. Vi itli these two languages one might travel and preach, and be well under¬ 
stood by nearly all the millions inhabiting the numerous districts between Rajmal 
and Lodinna, since the many dialects (which, I think, have been wrongly termed 
languages) prevailing in this immense plain differ no more widely from these and 
each other than the dialects of Somerset and Y orkshire do from each other and 
from what is called English/'-Mb*. Her. 1829, p. 23. Mr Buyers gives an equally 

1 Rep. Bapt Miss. 8oc. 18*14, p. 90.—Rop. Bib. Soc. 1851, App. p. 40. 
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strong testimony on this subject; and, while he would reject translations into mere 
dialects, he considers a good version in Hindi ns of the first importance, on ac¬ 
count of the great extent of country over which it is spoken and understood. 
—Bayers’ Let. p. 94. it is stated to be the most extensively spoken language in 
India. In writing, it takes two forms, the Nagri, which is its proper character, 
and the XCaithi or writer’s character, which is very extensively used. Large edi¬ 
tions of the Scriptures were printed in both these characters.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 183(5) 
p. 33.—Ibid. 1850, p. 89.—Ibid. 1851, p. 77. 


BENGALI. 

The Book of Genesis, the Psalms, the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the 
Epistle of James, and select portions from the Prophecies, in Bengali. 
By John Thomas, the first of the Baptist missionaries m India. 

Mr Thomas’s translations were very imperfect and incorrect.—Period. Acoouuts, 
red. i. pp. 20, 21.—Carey’s Momcir, p. 323. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Bengali, l»y William Carey, D.D. 

Mr "Wenger, one of the later Baptist missionaries, says: “ Dr Carey’s version 
was unsatisfactory, chiefly on account of its style, which was very unequal and in¬ 
elegant. It passed through a number of editions and was greatly improved in the 
last edition, which appeared in 1832.”—Cal. Christ. Obser. vol. xvii. p. 557. 

The New Testament, in Bengali, by John Ellerton, Esq., Malda.—Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1818, App. p. 24.—Ibid. 1819, App. p. 214. 

Mr Kllerton’s translation was greatly valued on account of the simplicity of its 
style.—Calcutta Review, vol. xiii. p. 186. Mr Wenger says: “Mr Ellerton was 
not acquainted with the original, and on this ground, as well as some others, his 
version was not generally deemed satisfactory, although it displayed great familiarity 
with the vernacular idiom.”—Cal. Christ. Obser. vol. xvii. p. 557. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Bengali, by William Yates, D.D. Calcutta, 

1833. 

In the last edition, published in 1852, the translation was revised by Mr Wenger, 
assisted by Mr Lewis, another of the missionaries. The alterations made were very 
numerous.—Rep. Bapt. Mia?. Soc. 1851, p.*l3.—Ibid. 1353, p. 14. Mr Suttoo, 
of the General Baptist Mission in Orissa, says : ** On tho comparative merits of Dr 
GVey's and Mr Yates’ version, I may remark, that Dr Carey a is the most literal, 
but Yates’ by far the most idiomatical. He is often too paraphrastic, and, I 
think, too bold in his conjectural emendations, or in adopting now renderings. But, 
as a whole, his version Is very Buporior to anything India has yet seen, and will, 
doubtless, supersede Dr Carey’e ; yet this cannot he any detraction from Dr Carey’s 
preparatory labour. Yates’ would not have been what it is, had not the Doctor 
prepared tho way.”—Report General.Baptist Miss. Soc. 1841, p. 34. 

The New Testament, in Bengali, translating by the Church Missionaries, 
Krifthnagur.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1852, p. 89. 

The New Testament, in Bengali, by the Rev. Dr Hieborlin. 

The Gospel of Mark and Ephesians were printed.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1846, p. 84.— 
Ibid. 1847, p. 90. 

ThoTroverbB, in Bengali, by the Row W. Morton, of the London Missionary 
Society. Calcutta, 184-v—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1843. p. 89. 
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The Gospel of Luke, iu Mussulman Bengali, prepared by tho Rev. J. Pater- 
eon. 

This ifi ia a dialect of Bengali, in which arc largely mingled Persian and other 
foreign words.—-Rep. Bib. Soc. 1853, p. 80. 


0 HISS A, OR OOREA. 

Tho Old and New Testaments, in Orissa, translator! under the superintend¬ 
ence of William Carey, D.D. Semmpur, (N. T.) 1809, (0. T.) 1815.— 
Period. Accounts, vol. iv. pp. 52, 58 ; voL vi. ; Supp. to N. 31, p. 2. 

The Old and New Testaments, iu Oorea, by the mission an os of the General 
Baptist Mission in Orissa. In four vols. Cuttack, (N. T.) 1840, (O. T.) 
1844. 

The Old Testament ia stated to be a new version, and was executed by Mr Sut¬ 
ton. Whether tho New Testament was a new version, or simply a revision of I)r 
Carey’s translation, and was abo executed by him, we are not certain. —Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1845, p. 110.—Peggs Hist. 818. 


MUGUDH. 

Tho Now Testament* translated into Mugiulh under the superintendence 
of William Carey, D.D. Serampu r, 1826*. 

This is the language of South Behar, now part of Bengal. It begins where the . 
Mnhratta ends, and extends nearly to the hanks of the Ganges.—Period. Accounts 
of Serampore Mission, p. 39.—Bapt. Period. Accounts, vol. vi.—Supp. to No. 31, 
p. 12.—Tenth Memoir of Translations, p. (JO. 


KHABEE, OR KASMA. 

The New Testament, iu Khasoo, translated under the superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D. Seram pur, 1827.—Tenth Memoir of Translations, 
p. CO. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in the Kassia language, by the Rov. J. Jones, one 
of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist missionaries, Cherraponji. Printed 
in tho Roman character, 1846. 

The Four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, in the Kn&sia language, by 
the Rev. VV. Lewis, one of the Welsh Calvinistic missionaries, Cherra¬ 
ponji—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1847 , p. 90.—Ibid. 1853, p. 80. 

Tliis language is spoken by an iudopondout tribe, who inhabit the mountains ox- 
teudiug frcni tho eastern boundaries of BeD^al to near the borders of China.—Bapt. 
Period Accounts, vol. v. p. 400; vol. vi.; Supp. to No. 31, p. 15. 
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MUNIR ORA. 

The New Testament, in Munipura, translated under the superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D. Serampur, 1827.~¥enth Memoir of Translations, 
p. 60. Munipura lies east of Assam. 

ASSAMK8E. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Assamese, translated by learned natives, 
under the superintendence of William Carey, D.D. Serampore, (N. T.) 
1810, (0. T.) 18$-.—Rep. Bapt. Miss. Soc. 1819, p. 38. 

The New Testament in Assamese, translating by Nathan Browu, of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union.—Rep. Bapt. Mias. Union, 1846, 
p. 45. 

PALPA. 

The New Testament, in Palpa, translated under the superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D. Serampore, 1827.—Tenth Mem. p. 60. 

Thin language is spoken in the small states at the foot of the Himalayas.—Rtp. 
Bapt. Alisa. Soc. 1844, p. 91. 

LEPCHA. 

V' w 

The Gospel of Matthew, in the Lepcha language. 184-. 

Tho Rev. W. Shirt was at the expense of printing this translation.—Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1847, p. 90. Tho Lcpchas are a tribe who inhabit the hills in and near Bar- 
joeling, eighty or ninety miles from Binajpur.—Miss. Her. 1849, p. 22. 

NEPALE8F. 

The Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, in Nepalese, by the Rev. 

W. Start of Darjeeling.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1851, p. 77.—Ibid. 1853, p. 80. 

The New Testament, in Nepalese, translated under the superintendence of 
Wiiliam Carey, D.D. Serampur,4821.—Per. Acc. of Serampore Mission, 
p. 39. 

KUMAOON. 

The New Testament translated into Kumaoon, under the superintendence 
of William Carey, D.D. Printed to Colossians.—Tenth Mem. p. 18. 

RHRINAGUn, OR OCRWHALI. 

The New Testament translated into Shrillagur, under the superintendence 
of William Corey, D.D. Serampur, 1827.—Tenth Mem. p. 60. 
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kashmjbe. 

The New Testament, in the Kashmir© language, translated under the super¬ 
intendence of William Carey, D.D. Serampur, 18*20. 

The Old Testament to the second book of Kings, translated into the Kash¬ 
mir© language, by the same.—Ninth Mem. of Trans, p. 4.—Tenth Mem. 
p. 9. 

SIKH, PUNJABI, OR GURMCKHI. 

The New Testament, in the Sikh language, translated under the superin¬ 
tendence of William Carey, D.D. Sorampur, 1815. 

The Old Testament, in the Sikh language, to the end of the book of Ezekiel, 
by the same.—Period. Accounts, vol. v. p. 627.—Ninth Mem. of Trans, 
p. 3. 

Tho New Testament, in the Sikh language, by J. Newton, one of the* mis¬ 
sionaries of the American Presbyterian Board, Lodiana.—Amer. Miss. 
Ohron. 1845, p. 82. 

Thy New Testament appears to have been printed, but it was destroyed by a 
disastrous fire in 1845. Individual books were afterwards printed, but not, io far 
as we know, any edition of the New Testament.—Rep. Board For. Miss. Amer. 
Presb. Ch. 1816, p. 19. 

The Old Testament translating into the Gurmukhi language, by the mis¬ 
sionaries of the American Presbyterian Board.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 
Amer. Presb. Ch. 1851, p. 24. 

JUMBU. 

The New Testament, in Jumbu, or Dugrah (Mountain Sikh), translated un¬ 
der tho superintendence of William Carey, D.D. Seram pur, 1824.— 
Rep. Bapt. Miss. Soc. 1844, p. 91. 

MULTAN I, OR Wl'CH. 

The New Testament, in Multani, translated under the superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D. Serampur, 1819.—Miss. Her. 1820, p. 6. 

SJKDHI. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Sindhi, translated under tho superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D. Serampur, 18-.—Tenth Mem. of Trans, p. 61. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Sindhi, by Oapt. George Stack, deputy-collector 
of Hydrabad. Lithographed. Bombay 1850.—Sum. Orient. Christ. Spec, 
vol. ii. pp. 217, 274. 
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KUCHI. 

The Gospel of Mark, in Kuchi, by the Rev. James Gray, one of the chaplains 
of the East India Company, and formerly one of the teachers in the 
High School, Edinburgh. Lithographed. Bombay, 1834. 

Kuchi is the Patois of the province of Kufcch.—Mi*s Wilson's Mem. p. 239. 

GUZERATTEE, OR GUJARATI. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Guzerattee, translated under the .superintend¬ 
ence of John Taylor, M.D., Bombay.—Alias. Beg. vol. iv. p. 448.—Rop. 
Bib. Soc. 1818, App. p. 228. 

Tho New Testament, in Guzerattee, translated under the superintendence 
of William Carey, D.D. Serampur, 1820.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1822, App. 
p. 127. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Guzorattee, translated by James Skinner 
and William Fyvie, missionaries. Surat, (N. T.) 1821, (O. T.) 1824.— 
Rep. Bib. Soc. 1821, p. Ixii.—Mias. Reg. vol. vii. p. 38.—Evan. Mag. 1825, 
p. 167. 

The Now Testament, in Gujara ti, by William Clarkson and William Flower, 
missionaries, Baroda.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1818, p. 95. 


MAHRATTA, OR MARATHI. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Mahratta, translated under the superintendence 
of John Taylor, M.D, Bombay.—Miss. Reg. vol. iv. p. 448.—Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1818, App. p. 228. 

The Old and Now Testaments, in Mahratta, translated by learned natives, 
under the superintendence of William Carey, D.D. Serampore, (N. T.) 
1811, (O. T.) 1819.—Bapt. Period. Accounts, vol. iv. p. 384.—Rep. Bapt. 
Miss. Soc. 1819, p. 38. 

The New Testament, in Mahratta, translated from the original Greek by 
the American missionaries, Bombay. Bombay, 1826. 

The Old Testament, in Mahratta. Bombay, 1847.—Miss. Her. vol. xliii. 
p. 274. 

Mr Graves, one of tho American missionaries, translated a considerable part of 
the Old Testament. The translation of Exodus, Leviticus, Numb*; s, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1st and 2d Kings, 1st Chronicles;, and the Psalms, published 
by the Bombay Ihble Society, was entirely made by him. The poetical and pro 
phetlcal books, from Job to Malachi, translated by the Rev. J. B. Dixon, one of 
the Church missionaries at Nasik, were afterwards printed by the Society; and in 
3847, the historical books, from 1st Chronicles to Esther, translated also by him. 
were printed, making together a complete version of the Old Testament. Thc«c 
translations were revised, at least partially, by the translation committee of the 
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Bombay Bible Bociety, before being sent to press. Mr Dixon had also translated 
the Pentabjacb —Sum. Orient. Christ. Speck vol. i. pp. 250, 341, 472.—Misfl. 
Her. vol. xliii. p. 274. 

The New Testament, in Marathi. Bombay, 184-. 

This appears to bo to a great extent a new version. The several books of the 
Now Testament were executed, in the first instance, by various individuals, chiefly 
members of a committee appointed by the Bombay Bible Society, consisting of mis¬ 
sionaries of different denominations, and other gentlemen acquainted with the Mara¬ 
thi language, for preparing and revising versions of the Scriptures, and they were 
afterwards subjected to the revision of the committee. A similar revision of the Old 
Testament is in the press.—Orient. Christ. Sped. vol vi. p. 194; vol. vii. p. 170; 
vol. x. p. 1X0; vol. xi. p. 237; vol. xii, p, 184.—Hep. Bib. Soc. 1849, p. 125. 
- Rep. Board For. Miss. 1852, p. 93. 

The New Testament, translating into Marathi from the original Greek, by 
the Bov. 0. 0. Mengo, of the Cliurch ro.is.rion, .1 unir.—Proceed. Ch. 
Miss. Soc. 1847, p. 56. 


aoKPi. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and part of Luke, in Gondi, translated by 
two natives. 

This is the language of the Goods, the ancient inhabitants of the Mahratta 
country, who have retired from tho open country, and now live in the hills uud 
jungles. This translation was procured by Lieutenant Mojton, an officer at Nagpur, 
who was connected with the Baptist missionaries.—Bapt. Period. Accounts, yoI. iv. 
pp. 434, 595; vol. vi. pp. 41, 43, 


GUDWAL. 

The Gospel of Matthew, translated into Oudwal, under tlfe superintendence 
of William Carey, JL).D.—Seventh Mem. of Trans, p. 8. 


KUNKUNA. 

The Now Testament, in Kunkuna, translated under the superintendence of 
William Caroy, D.D. Serampur, 1819. 

The Pentateuch, in Kunkuna, translated under the superintendence of 
William Carey, D.D. 

This language is the ordinary medium of communication in Goa, and is in corn- 
iron me both to the north rmd the south of that city.—Orient. Christ. Sptct. vol. 
vii. p* 72. 

TULU. 

The New Testament, in Tulu, by the German missionaries.—Hep. Bib. Soc. 
1851, p. 58. 

This is tho language of the lower mates in Mangalore, and the neighbouring 
country. — Orient. Christ. Sped. vol. tx. p. 544. 



MALAYALIM. 


The Four Gospels in Malayalim, translated by three learned Syrian Chris¬ 
tians under the superintendence of the Metnxn Dionysius. Bombay, 
180 -. 

Malayalim is the vernacular language of the Syrian churches on the coast of Ma¬ 
labar. This translation was set on foot by the Rev. Dr Buchanan, when he visited 
these churches in 1800, but it proved, according to Colonel Munro, so very bad in 
every respect—in fidelity, in meaning, and in language—;us to be unfit for use.— 
Buchanan's Mem. vol. ii. pp. 07, 95, 1G3,—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 1820, p. 170. 

The Rev. Mr Norton, one of the Church missionaries, found among the Syrian 
Christians the Four Gospels iu Malayalim,—Mias. Reg. 1818, p. 107. Whether 
they were copies of this edition, or MS. copies, we are not able to determine. Mr 
Norton made a translation of the Psalms, and the subsequent books of the Old 
Testament to the Lamentations inclusive.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 1835, p, 32. 
The Old and New Testaments, in Malayalim, translated by Catanars of tlie 
Syrian Church, under the superintendence of tho Rev. Mr Bailey, one of 
the Church missionaries. 

This translation was made from the Syriac ; but it is stated, that tho Malayalim 
spokeu by the Syrians differs much both in words and idioms from that which is 
considered in the northern part of Malabar as tho puro dialect of the language; 
and that thongh this version might be acceptable iu Travaneore, it would not be 
understood in Malabar, properly so called, that is, from Cochin northward to 
Canara. The amount of this statement we suppose to bo, that this translation, 
according to a too common error, was made, not into the Malayalim language, but 
into a mere dialect of it. Colonel Muuro says it is equally bad as the preceding 
translation of the Four Gospels. Indeed it was made in so short a time, it was 
impossible it could be good.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 1820, p. 170. 

The Old aud New Testaments, in Malayalim, by the Rev. Benjamin Bailey, 
one of the Church missionaries, Travaneore. Cottayam, (N. T.) 1829, 
(O. T.) IS — v —Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 1843, p. 70. 

CANARESF, OR KURNATA. 

The New Testament, in Kurnata, translated by learned natives \mder the 
superintendence of William Carey, D.D. Sorarapur, 1822, — Ninth 
Memoir of Translations, p. 3. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Canarese, by John Hands and William 
Reeve, missionaries, Bellary.—Miss. Trans, vol v. p. 384.— Evan. Mag. 
vol. xxviii. p. 123. 

This translation was executed chiefly by Mr Hands. The part a executed by Mr 
Reeve wore the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and part of 1st Samuel. This version 
was afterwards carefully revised iu part by the Rev. John Reid of Bellary, and 
printed under bis superintendence.—Mem. of the Rev. John Reid, pp. 135, 340. 

The Old a/id New Testaments, in Cunarese, revised by tho Rev. G. H. Weiglc, 
of the German Mission. 

This was a thoroughly revised edition of the Canarese version.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 
1850, p. 98. 



TELINGA, OR TELUGU. 

Tbo Old and New Testaments, with the Apocrypha, in Telinga, by Benjamin 
Schultze,—Niecampii Hist. pp. 290, 36*5. 

This work was never printed. No trace of it was found in India.—Mias. Reg. 
1816, p. 37. It is probable the manuscript was carried by the author to Halle, 
and deposited in tho Orphan House library. 

Several books of the New Testament, in tho Telinga language, by Captain 
James Dodds. 

Capt.^ Dodds, nephew of the late Dr Caverhill, a physician in London, bc^an a 
translation of the New Testament into the Telinga language ; but he died in Sep¬ 
tember 1795, before completing tho work.—Miss. Mag. vol. i. p. 284. 

i he Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in Telinga, by Augustus des 
Granges, Vizagapatam. Scrampur, 1812. 

Besides trmwlating these three Gospels, Mr des Granges completed, previous to 
his doatb, a first copy of the Gospel of John, the Acts of the Apostles, tho Epistle 
to the Romans, and the first Epistle to the Corinthians.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1811, on. 
114, 116. —Ibid; 1812, p. 13. 

Tho New Testament, in Telinga, by Edward Pritchett, Vizagapatam. 
Madras* 1819.—Miss. Trans, vol. iv. pp. 70, 97, 298, 336, 406.—Quart. 
Chron. vol. i, p. 416. 

The Old Testament, in Telinga, translated (in part) by Edward Pritchett, 
Vizagapatam. 

Mr Pritchett died while engaged in tliiB work; bat previous to his death he had 
proceoded more than half way in his version.—Rep. Miss. Soc. 1821, p. 50. 

The New Testament and the Pentateuch, in Telinga, translated under the 
superintendence of William Carey, D.D. Serampore, 1818.—Ilep. Bapt. 
Miss. Soc. 1810, p. 38. 

fho Old and New Testaments, in Tolinga, by John Gordon, missionary, 
Vizagapatam.—Evan. Mag. 1828, p. 322. 

Of this version only Luke, and Genesis, and Exodus to chapter 20th, were 
printed. The Rev. Mr Reid of Bellary commenced a revision of Pritchett and 
Gordons translation!; and he appears to have executed a new version of several 
books.—Memoir of the Rev. John Reid, pp. 338, 340, 426. 

The book of Genesis, in Telinga, by William Lee, missionary, Ganjam. 
—Miss. Trans, vol. i v. p. 239. 

The Gospel of Luke, in Telinga, by 0. P. Brown, Esq. (son of the Rev. David 
Brown of Calcutta). Printed lSB-.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1840, p. 51. 

The Gospel of Luke, in Telugu. 

This translation was made, we presume, by tho Rev. John Hay, one of the 
London Society's missionaries, Vizagapatam. It is stated to be the first portion of 
the Scriptures '* printed in the really popular language of the couhtxy.” Mr Hay 
translated tho Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles to the Romans, Galatian 3 , 
and Ephesians, in the same style.—Rep. Miss. Soc. 1847, p. 65.—Ibid. 1349, n. 
64. 

A revision of the Telugu 'eraion has been carrying on for some years past under 
VOL. HI. 2 L 
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the auspices of the Madras Auxiliary Society ; but various circumstances havo 
prevented the completion of the Now Testament. . v .i 

The Old Testament as translated by Pritchett, with aeficieetportionssuwlLC 
from Gordon's version, is passing through the press in a 

Urn among Tclugu missionaries and other Telugu soholnw.-Bep. Bib. Soc. 18 , 
p. 92. 


TAMUXi, OB TAM r L. 

The Gospel of Matthew, translated from the Portuguese into 

Francis de Fonseca.—Biddams’ Description of Muoibar, m GhutohhiU 
Voyages, vol. iii. p. 719. 

The New Testament, in Tamul, by Bartholomew Ziogenhalg. Tranquebtvr, 
1716. quarto.— Niocampii. Hist. p. 183. 

The Ohl Testament, in Tamul, by Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, and Benjamin 

Schultze. Tranqucbar, 172/. quarto. ^ . . 

This work was originally printed io three parts; the aratotwnchcontonng 
tllp five books of Moses, Joshua and Judges, was published iu 17JO , the Booond, 
containing from Ruth to the prophetical books, in 1726 ; the tlnrd, centainmg the 
prophetical hooks, in 1727 ; and in the following year these were succeeded by t 
Apocryphal looks.—Ibid. pp. 224, 272, 287, 311. 

The New Testament, in Tamul. Colombo, 1713, quarto. , 

This translation was printed in Ceylon, under tho auspices of ^e Diitch 
governor. It was into the Tamul language as spoken in Jaffnapataata, which is 
considerably different from that spoken ou ihe coast of Coromandel. L« Ug, 
edit. Mandril, tom. i. part ii. p. 201.~Neuo (leschichto der Missions m Oatindien, 

tom. iii. p. 745. ^ 

Tho Old Testament, in Tamul, by Philip de Molho. . 

This translation was undertaken by desire of M. Falk, the governor of Ceylon, 
It was completed in the year 1782. The five books of Moses worn ™ 

Gesc.hic.hte der Missions in Ostindien, torn. in. p. 715-Rep. Bib. So.. 1828 , k .T . 
r JThe Now Testament, in Tamul, by John Philip Fabricius, one of the Danish 

missionaries in India, Madras, 17/^. n , , 

Vabricius, the author of this work, is described as an unparalleled Tamn 
scholar and bin translation is represented as much more classical and eleguufc th 
that of Ziegenbalg, though it also to faithful enough. -Rough. Rwt. vol. m. p. 
446.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1811, App. p. 23. 

The Now Testament, in Tamil, by C. T. E. ftheniua, missionary, Tinuevelly. 
Printed. 

The Old Testament, in Tamil .(in part), by the same.-Rheuius Mem. p. 
308. 

The Old mid New Testament, in Tamil Madias, 1850. 

. This was called the Union version, from its being effected by the Committees of the 
Madras and Jaffna Bible Societies. The Rev. P. PorCLval, one .of tho Methodist 
imsahmaries iii Ceylon, the reviser, was founeca year, engaged in the work; and 
the Rev. Messrs Spaulding, Winslow, and Brotherton, American missionaries, 
•were members of the revising committee hy which tho work was brought to a com¬ 
pletion. It was hoped that it might bo taken in future as the basis of a staadard 
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■version; but on this subject there are <HfTerent opiuions Among mtsaioDsriea shilled 

iu tho Tamil language.—Miss. Her. rol xlvii. p. 130.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1851, p. 

83.*—Ibid. 1852, p. 100. 

cingaij.se. 

Pho Four Gospels, in Cingalese, by the Rev. Mr Kouge, one of the I)inch 
ministers. Colombo, 1739. Quarto. 

The Psalms of David, in Cingalese. Colombo, 1765. Octavo. 

The Psalms of David, with musical notes, and the Cingalese text interlined. 
Colombo, 1768. 

The New Testament in Cingalese, by the Rev. Messrs Fybrants and Phil- 
ipsz. Colombo, 1788. 

The books of Genesis, Exodus, and part of Leviticus, in Cingalese, by the 
Rev. Messrs Fybrants and Philipsz. Colombo, 1783.—*Rep. Bib. Soc. 
1810, App. p. S6.—Ibid. 1822, App. p. 115.—Ibid. 1827, p. 59. 

The Old Testament to tho book of Job, in Cingalese, by a native clergyman 
of the name of Philips. MS. 

This is probably a continuation of the preceding work. The manuscript is depo¬ 
sited among tho archives of tho Dutch church at Colombo, but on examination, it 
was found to be deficient in many places.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1813, p. 18. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Cingalese, 4 vols. quarto, translated and 
published under the authority of the Colombo Bible Society. Colombo, 
(N. T.) 1817, (O. T.) 1623. 

This version was made under the authority of the Colombo Bible Society. Tho 
translation of the New Testament was originally commenced by learned natives, 
under the superintendence of William Tolfrey, Esq., who, before his death, had 
proceeded in the revision of it to tho Second Epistle to Timothy. It was afterwards 
completed under the superintendence of Mr Armour, a preacher to the natives 
appointed by government, Mr Clough, one of the Wesleyan missionaries, and Mr 
Chater, ono of the Baptist missionaries. The Old Testament was executed by the 
united labours of Messrs Armour, Chater, and Clough, Mr Fox, another of the 
Wesleyan missionaries, and C. Laird, Esq., assisted by some learned natives. A 
new aud revised edition of the whole Bible, in one volume octavo, was published iu 
1830.—Rep. Bib. 8oo. 1815, App. p. 23.—Ibid. 181d, App. p. 228.—Ibid. 3318, 
App. pp. 19, 232.—Ibid. 1819, App. p. 210.—Ibid. 1S24, p. 54, App. p. 1X0.— 
Ibid. 1831, p. 55. 

The Old aud New Testaments, in Cingalese, by Samuel Lambrick and James 
Selkirk, of the Church Missionary Society. Cotta, L834,—Selkirk'a Re¬ 
collections of Ceylon, pp. 345, 422. 

The Colomlx) Bible Society’s version was into what is called tho high style. The 
translators employed a variety of honorific pronouns, particularly of the second per¬ 
son ; ceremonial expletives or affixes to tho names of the persons of the Godhead ; 
obsolete, or, at least, uncommon inflexions of verbs when applied to these persons; 
and high words from the Pali aud Sanskrit languages in place of low ones iu com¬ 
mon use. 

In the Cofci t version, as that of the Church missionaries was called, the honorific 
terms were rejected; only one pronoun was used throughout for the second person; 
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words in eotrimci use were adopted in all places where this could bo donc> with 
due regard to the sense of the original; and the style was altogether such aa to en¬ 
title it to the appellation which was usually given to it,—namely, the colloquial 
ver ion. 

Of the merits of the two versions, wo are not competent to judge, but we would 
he apprehensive, from the account here given, that if the style ol the on© was too 
-high, that of the other wa 3 perhaps too low. The points in which they differed, 
were discussed at some length by the advocates of each, and these discussions hav¬ 
ing led to a revision of the version j ublished by tho Colombo Bible Society, tho 
language employed in it was brought nearer to that in comnton use, but the honorific 
terminations and the vaviety of yironouna were still retained.—Miss. JR©?;. 183$,p* 871. 

Tho differences which for so many years divided the Colombo Bible Society and 
the Church missionaries, have lately been in a great degree adjusted. Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1853, pp. 102,103. 

PALI. 

The New Testament, in Pali, translated by Don Abraham do Thomas, under 
the superintendence of William Tolfrey, Ksq. Colombo, 18d~. 

The Pali, like the Sanskrit, is not the vernacular language of any country at the 
present day; it is, however, the sacred language of the Budliists, as Sanskrit is of 
tho Hindus, and is the great depository of religion, law, and general science, in 
Coylon, in Birnnab, in Siam, and other countries wboro Budhisin prevails. Bon 
Abraham de Thomas, the translator, was a man of learning, and a Budhist^ priest, 
but had embraced Christianity. Tho translation was made from Br Carey’s Sans¬ 
krit version, and was carefully corrected by Petrus Panditta SekOrrn, another 
Budhist priest who had renounced the faith of his ancestors. When Mr Tolfrey 
died, the work had proceeded to tho Epistle to Philemon, but it was afterwards 
completed.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1810, App. p. 229.—Ibid. 1818, App. p. 19. Tbid. 
1825, p. 47.—Ibid. 1836, p. 00.—13apt, Period. Accounts, voJ. v. p. 309.—Miss. 
Notices, vol. L p. 135. 

1NDO -FORTUO V ESE. 

The New Testament, in Portuguese, translated at Batavia by some Dutch 
ministers. 

As tlm first edition of this translation was very incorrect, it was sent to Amster¬ 
dam, where, after being revised, it was again printed in 1681.—Propagation of the 
Gospel in the East, part ii. p. 14. 

The New Tostament, in Portuguese, by John Ferreira il’Almeida, preacher 
of the holy gospel. Amsterdam, 1712.—Keuuet’s Bibllothec® Amcri- 
cantc Primordia, p. 272. 

The Old Testament, in Portuguese, begun by John Ferreira d’Almeida, and 
completed by James op Den Akker, one of the Dutch ministers of Bata¬ 
via.— Nicoampii Hist. pp. 273, 275, 360. 

The Old Testament, in Portuguese, published by the Danish missionaries, 
Tranquebar.—Ibid. p. 172. 

Tho Danish missionaries obtained in India, MS. translations of tho wliolo of tho 
Old Testament, with tho exception of Ezra, Nohemiah, Esther, und the Song ot 
Solomon. The author of these translations had followed the Spanish version al- 




aries also obtained a MS. oopy of Ferreira’s version from Batavia, These differ¬ 
ent translations they revised and compared with the Hebrew originals, before they 
committed any of them to the pres*. Some books they appear to have supplied 
themselves—Propagation of the Gospel, part iii, pp. 55, 69, 117.—-Niecampii 
Hist. pp. 172, 207, 211, 230, 326, 360, 397, 433. 

Tbe New Testament, in Portuguese, by Antonio Pereira. Lisbon, 1781. 

The Bible, in Portuguese, by Antonio Pereira. Lisbon, 1783. 

Though it is rather foreign to the object we have in view, yet it is worthy of 
notice, that thin was: the hrsfc Portuguese translation of the whole Bible published, 
iu Portugal.—Thomson and Orrne’s Sketch of the Translation of the Scriptures, pp. 
45, 47. It is accompanied with a commentary, and the edition of 1802 consisted of 
no fewer than twenty-three volumes, so that it can scarcely be accessible to the 
common people.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1807, p. 40. 

The New Testament, in Indo-Portugueso as spoken in Ceylon, by Robert 
Newstead, one of the Methodist missionaries, Ceylon. London, 182-. 
—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1825, p. 47.—Ibid. 1826, p. 46. 

Tim book of Psalms, in In<lo-Portugue.se, as spoken in Ceylon, by Robert. 
New stead.—Rep. Moth. Miss. Soc. 1821, p. 30. 

Tho New Testament, in Indo-Portuguese, as spoken in Ceylon, by Benjamin 
Clough, one of the Methodist missionaries, Ceylon. Colombo, 18—. 
—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1833, p. 63. 

It appears that a third version of tho Ffew Testament in Indo-Portuguese was 
iruute and printed by thy Methodist missionaries in Ceylon, but we have not ascer¬ 
tained the name of the translator. 

The Old Testament, in'Indo-Portuguese. 

This version was begun many yearn ago by Mr Clough; the printing was ad¬ 
vanced a considerable way, bat it does not appear to have been completed. 
Orient. Christ. Spec. vol. iv. p. 434.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1851, p. 47. 

MALDIVIAN. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, part ii., in Maldivian, 
translated under the superintendence of John Leyden, M.D. MS. See 
Afghan. 

The Maldivian language is spoken in the largo archipelago of the Maidive islands 
to the south-west of Ceylon. The nation which inhabits them is numerous and 
enterprising; the rulers are generally Moslems, the subjects pagans. The charac¬ 
ter is original, but the language has a distant relation to the Cingalese.—Bop. Bib. 
Soc. 1811, App. p. 77. 

BURMAN, OR BURMESE. 

The Collects, Gospels, and Epistles, according to tho Ritual of the Church 
of Rome, in Burin an.—Miss. Trans, vol. iii. p. 372. 

“ The Portuguese missionaries,” sayy Mr Judson, t( have left a version of some 
Extracts of 8criptnre, not badly executed iu respect,of language, but full of Rom- 
iah errors.'—Bapt. Feriyd. Accounts, vol. vi. p. 226. It is perhaps this work to 
which he refers. 
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The Gospel of Matthew, in Bur-man. MS. 

This, Mr .Tmlson supposes, mu ft have been the work of some Roman Catholic 
missionary. Ho accidentally met with a copy of it written on palm leaves.—Bapt. 
Mag. vol. x. p. 75. 

The Old and New Testamenta, in Burmese, by Adoniram Juclson, of the 
American Baptist Board. Four vols. octavo. Maulmoin, (N. T.) 1832, 
(O. T.) 1835.—Pxp. Amer. Bap. Board of For. Miss, 1834, p. 12.—Ibid. 
1837, p. 16. 

A revised and improved edition was printed in 1840. 


KAREN. 

The New Testament, in Karen (Sgau dialect), by Francis Mason, and other 
missionaries of the American Baptist Board. Tavoy, 1843.—Rep. Bapt. 

.Board, 1844, pp, 68, 89. 

The two epistles to the Corinthians were translated by Mr Wade; the two to 
Timothy by Mr Abbot ; and the Epi?tle to the Hebrews, Peter, Jude, and the last 
two of John, by Mr Vinton.—Cal. Christ. Observ. vol. riii. p. 99. The rest of Mio 
Now' Testament, we presume, was executed by Mr Mason. A considerable part 
of the Old Testament was also completed.—Bapt. Miss, Her. 1852, p. 27. 

The New Testament, in Karen (Pgho dialect), translating by missionaries of 
the American Baptist Board.—Bapt. Miss. Her. 1852, p. 27. 


PEGU AN, OK TAUNG. 

The Now Testament, in Peguan, by J. M. Harwell, of the American Baptist 
Board. Maulmein, 184-.~Hep. Amer. and For. Bib. Soc. 1848, p. 17. 


SIAMESE. 

The New Testament, in Siamese, by Charles Gutzlaff and Jacob Tomlin. 
—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1830, p. 75. 

The books of Genesis and Daniel, the Four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistle to the Colossians, and the Epistles of John, in 
Siamese, by Charles Robinson, of the American Board for Foreign Mis- 
glens,.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1842, p. 159. 

The Gospel of John, in Siamese, by Messrs Caswell and Hemenway, of tie 
American Bool'd for Foreign Missions. Bankok, 1849.—Rep. Board I or. 
Miss. 1850, p. 155. 

Tho Now Testament, in Siamese, by John T. Jones, of the American Baptist 
Board. Bankok, 1844— Rep. Amer. Bapt. Board, 1845, p. 35. 




Tho book of Gonesis, the first fifty Psalms, and tho Four Gospels, by Jan 
van Hazel. 

Jan van Hazel was in the civil service of the Enat India Company, and bore tho 
title of Director of Patani, on the eastern coast of the peninsula of Malacca. His 
translations were left in M3., but they were afterwards, in one way or other, 
turned to considerable account.—Cal. Christ. Obsor. voLxvi. p. 370. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark, in Malay, in Arabic characters, with the 
Dutch version, by Albert Cornelius Kuyl. quarto. Enchusa, 1629. 

Van Hazel's translation was the groundwork of this version. 

Tho Gospels of Luke and John, in Malay, with the Dutch version, by Jan 
van HazeL Quailo. Amsterdam, 1040*. 

Tho Four Gospels, in Malay, according to the Dutch translation ol the 
year 1637, and the Acts of the Apostles, by Justus Ifeurnius, with the 
Dutch version. Quarto. Amsterdam, 1661. 

This is a corrected edition of tho translations of the Gospels, by Hazel and Kuyl, 
with the addition of Heurniun’s own version of the Acts of the A ^ Katies. 

Tho Psalms, in Malay, by Jan van Hazel, aud Justus Hour thus. 1662. 

Tho first fifty Psalms were originally translated by Hazel, but were thoroughly 
revised and corrected by Heurnius; tho last hundred were executed by the latter. 

The book of Genesis, in Malay, by Daniel Brouerius, with the Dutch ver¬ 
sion according to tho translation of the year 1637. Quarto. Amsterdam, 
1662. 

Brouerius also translated the prophecy of Hoaea, bnt it was never printed. 

The New Testament, in Malay, by Daniel Brouerius. Amsterdam, 1608. 

The whole of tho expenses connected with these various editions of the Holy 
Scriptures, were defrayed by tho Dutch East India Company.. 

The Four Gospels, and tho Acts of the Apostles, in Malay. Quarto. Ox¬ 
ford, 1677. 

This was taken from IIonmiuRs edition, and was printed at the expense of tho 
Honourable Mr Boyle. It was in tho Homan character, which had be«u introduced 
by the Dutch into thei * possessions in the East. 

There wero other individuals whose labours contributed in a preparatory way to 
the final translation of the whole Bible into Malay, though their versions were 
never printed. Josias Spiljardus mado a translation of the last eleven prophets, 
and Simon do Largo executed a version of the whole Bible, partly from the trans¬ 
lations of his predecessors, and partly original. His manuscript eventually fell 
into tho hands of Yalentyn, of whom we shall afterwards have occasion to speak as 
u translator. 

The preceding translations appear to have been made into low, and even into col¬ 
loquial Malay. When ideas had to be expressed for which no 'words wero fouud in 
Malay, the deficiency was supplied from the Portuguese, and even occasionally from 
the Latin language. It was therefore considered a matter of great importance to 
obtain a version of tho Scriptures in pure and classical Malay. This was tho object 
of the next translation which we have to mention. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Malay, by Melchior Leidekker aud Peter 


x. 


Vauder Vorau. Published by order of the Dutch East India Company. 
Quarto. Amsterdam, 1733. 

This version was chiefly the work of Dr Mebhior Leidekker, the whole of tho 
Old Testament having been translated by him, together with tho Four Gospels, tbe 
Acta of the Apostles, and the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Ephesiaus. The other epistles were completed by Dr Peter Yander Yorm, and 
the whole was afterwards revised by him and several other of the Dutch ministers 
in the Bast. From the high qualifications of the individuals employed on this 
work, and from the great pains they appear to have employed, "both in th original 
translation and In the revision of it, there is reason to conclude that it is an excel¬ 
lent vc relon. 

This translation by Leidekker and Vorm, was completed by them iu 1701, but it 
encountered such oppjsition from the Dutch ministers, who had been in the habit 
01 using the vulgar Malay dialect, both in their oral instructions and in their writ¬ 
ings, that the printing of it was delayed for thirty years. The New Testament did 
not appear till 1731, and the whole Bible not till two years afterwards. Both were 
iu the Roman character, Leidekker being also the author of a system of spelling 
the Malay language in the Roman character, far superior to the extremely imper¬ 
fect one previously in use. Bat though this translation is ably executed, it abounds 
too much in Arabic words, even when good Malay words woro available, and in con¬ 
sequence of this, it is not so easily understood by ordinary readers. 

The Bible, in Malay, by Francois Valentyn. MS. 

This translation was into low Malay. Valentyn was one of th:* most violent 
champions of the low Malay, in opposition to the high Malay of Leidekker'a trans¬ 
lation, but he failed in getting his own version printed, either by the authorities iu 
Holland or Batavia. 

The Psalter, in Malay, with musical notes. Quarto. Amsterdam. 173.5. 

The Old and .Now Testaments, in Malay, in five volumes, octavo. Batavia, 
1758. 

This wr.s the version of 1733, in Arabic characters, with the addition of the 
peculiar Malay letters. It was published by the direction of Jacob Moss el, gover¬ 
nor-general of the Dutch possessions in the Bast, and was superintended by John 
Maurita Mohr and Herman Peter Van de Werk.—Le Long, edit. Masch. tom. i. 
partii. p. 193.—Cal. Christ. Obser. vol. xvi. p. 376.—Asiatic Researches, vol.x. 
p. 183.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1815, App. pp. 47, 50. 

The Gospels, in Malay, by Thomas Jarret, Esq.—Marsh’s History, p. 39. 

The preceding veraion by the Dutch, we are informed by Dr Buchanan, is in the 
Eastern Malay, which is materially different from the Western, or that of Suma¬ 
tra. Soon after the institution of the College of Fort William, Mr Jarret was em¬ 
ployed inprepuriug a version of the Holy Scriptures into the Western Malay, an 
undertaking for which he was well qualified, having resided twelve years in Suma¬ 
tra. When the college was reduced, he continued to prosecute the work at Madras, 
and he had, aa an assistant, a learned Malay of high rank, who came from Sumatra 
for the purpose. But to what extent ho carriod the work, wo do not know.— 
Buchanan's Researches, p. 91.—Buchanan’s Apology for Promoting Christianity in 
India, p. 71. 

The Gospel of Matthew, iu Malay, by Mi* Kool, translator to tho govern¬ 
ment of Batavia. 

The New Testament, in MaJay, by C. H. Thomsen, of tho Loudon Mission¬ 
ary Society. Printed. - Ilep. Bib. Soc. 1849, p. 102. 



The Ne w Testament, in Malay, by B. P Keawborry, and other missionaries. 
Singapore, 185-.—Rep. Bib. Boo. 1848, p. 102.—Ibid. 1853, p 106. 


This version is in the Homan character. 

Tho New Testament, in Malay, as spoken in Sumatra, by Nathaniel Ward, 
Paiang. MS.—Dipt, Miss. Her. 1844, p. 361. 

The book of Genesis, in Malay, by N. Ward.—Ibid, p, 362. 

It thus appears that there has been a great variety of translations into the Malay 
language. Ewry nev^ translator seems to have been dissatisfied with the versions 
of Ids predecessors. This, probably, arises from the great diversity of dialect in 
the various countries and i^lkiids in which the language is spoken. Even in the 
same country or island, those who are proficient in one dialect, are often not able 
to understand another.—Hough’s Hist. Christ, in India, voh iii. p. 64. 


BATTAIL 

The Gospel of John, in Battak, one of the languages of Sumatra, by R. 
Burton, of the Baptist Missionary Society.—Rep. Bapt. Miss, Soc. 1844, 
p. 91. 

JAVANESE. 

The New Testament, in Javanese, by Gottlieb Bruckner, of tho Baptist 
Missionary Society, Java. Serampur, 1831.—Miss. Her. 1832, p. 11. 

The New Testament, in Javanese, by the Rev. Mr Gericko.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 
1849, App. 59. 

A small volume of extracts from the Old Testament in Jaxane&e.—Hep. Bib. 
Soc. 1842, App. p. 90. 

BUGIS. 

The Gospel of Mark, in Bugis, translated »inder the superintendence of 
John Leyden, M.D. MS. 

MACASSAR, 

The Gospel of Mark, in Macassar, translated under tho superintendence of 
John Leyden, M.D. MS. 

Tho Bugis and Macassar are tho languages of two of the most noble and enter* 
prising nations of the East, though they are far from being equally numerous. 
They arc the original languages of the island of Celebes; but aro spob n in the 
Bugis and Macassar settlements in Borneo, and several other islands, which* are 
generally comprehended under the name of the Malay Archipelago.—Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1811, App. p. 77. 

DifAK. 

The New Testament, in Dyak, tho language of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Borneo, by tho Rhenish missionaries, 184-.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1851, p. 91. 
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The book of Genesis, in Dyak, by the Rev. "A. Hardeland, agent of tho 
Netherlands Bible Society.—Hep. Bib. Soc. 1852, p. 54. 


CHINESE. 

The Five Books of Moses, in Chinese. 

We give this translation on the authority of Le Compte, who 6ays that the copies 
are very ancient.—Le Oompte’a Memoirs of China, Letter viii. Christianity, ac¬ 
cording to the Syrian writers, and the Indian traditions, was originally plant, d im 
China by the apostle Thomas. There is, at any rate, little doubt that Christian 
missionaries arrived in China about the year 030, and had considerable success in 
spreading the gospel through that vast empire.—Yeates’s Iudian Church History, 

pp. 72, 86. 

Sentences from the Holy Scriptures and tho writings of the Fathers, for 
each day of the year, in Chinese, by James Rho. 

The Psalter, in Chinese, as part of the Romish Breviary, translated by Louis 
Bnglio, 

The Gospels and Epistles for the whole year, in Chinese, forming part of 
the Romish Missal, translated by Louis Buglio. 

The Dominical Gospels for the whole year, in Chinese, by Emmanuel Dias, 
with his Commentaries, 14 volumes.—Le Long, tom. i. p. 145. 

The Four Gospels, in Chinese, with notes, by a Roman Catholic missionary 
living at Pekin in 1816.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1817, App. p. 15. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of 
Paul, and the first chapter of the Hebrews, in Chineso, MS. 

We arc acquainted with three copies of this manuscript. One is in tho British 
Museum in folio, lettered by mistake Evungclica Quatuor Sin ice. A second is iu 
the library of Greenwich Observatory, which, in respect of beauty of paper and 
writing, is much inferior to the copy in the British Museum ; but it has the pointB 
used in China, which the other wants. A third was transcribed by Yong Sanm 
Tak, a native of China, and was carried by Dr Morrison to that country, with the 
view of assisting him iu translating the Holy Scriptures into tho Chinese language. 

This, according to Sir George Staunton, is one of the most accurate and elegant 
translations he ever met with, from any European language into Chinese. From 
the stylo, he supposed that it wus made from the Vulgate, under the direction of 
the Jesuits.—Owen’s Hist. Bib. Soo. vol. i. p. 92. Dr Morrison also bears testi¬ 
mony to the high value of this translation; and one of hip assistants informed him, 
that it must have been the work of a native Chineso, as tho stylo was better than 
he supposed any foreigner could have written.—Rep. Miss. Soc. 1810, p. 22.—Miss. 
Trans, vol. iii. p. 340. 

The New Testament, in Chinese, by Robert Morrison, D.D. Canton, 1814. 

In this edition of the Now Testament, the Gonpels, the closing Epistles, and the 
book of Revelation, were translated by Dr Morrison. Tho Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles of Paul, were founded on the preceding MS., which he carried out 
with him. He corrected it, however, in such places ns he thought necessary.— 
Rep. Bib. Soc. 1815, App. p. 27.—Ibid. 1817, App. p. 16. 

The Old Testament, in Chineso, by Robert Morrison, D.D. Macao, and 
William Mylne, D.D. Malacca, 1823. 
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In till? translation hbo hxrks of Genusie, Exodus, Leviticus, Humberts, Hath, 
Psalms, Proverb, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and the whole of fcho prophetical books, 
were executed by Dr Morrison. The other historical books and Job were executed 
by Dr Mylne.—Morrison's Life, vol. ii. p. 2. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Chinese, by John Lasaar, from Macao, and 
Joshua Marshmau, D.D., one of the Baptist missionaries, Serampur. 
Serampur, (N. T.) 1819, (O* T.) 1822. 

The New Testament, in Chinese, by Charles Gutzlaff. 

The Pentateuch, in Chinese, by Charles Gutzlaff. 

Board For. Miss. Amer. Presbyter. Ch. 1847, p. 33. 

The New Testament, in Chinese, by \V. II. Medhursfc, D.I). 


Singapore, I S3-. 
Ningpo, 184-.—Rep. 


The New Testament, in Chinese, by the English part of the Committee of 
Missionaries in China. Shanghai, 1851. 

This was printed with move a Wo metal types. For convenience, economy, and 
beauty, the work surpassed all former publications in Chinese. Tho coat of each 
copy did not exceed fourpence.—Itep. Miss. Soc. 1852, p. 18. 

Tlio Old Testament, in Chinese, preparing by tho missionaries of the Lou¬ 
don Society.—Ilep. Bib. Soc. 1853, p. 111. 

Tho book of Genesis, in Chinese, revised by J. Goddard, one of the Baptist 
missionaries in Siam. Printed. 


The Gospol of Mark, in Chinese, with a Map of Palestine, explanations, 
&c., by I. J. Roberts, one of the Baptist missionaries in China. Printed. 


The Gospels of Mark and John, and the Acts of the Apostles, in Chinese, 
by William Deans, one of the Baptist missionaries in China. 

These hooks by Mr Deans appear to be rather new versions, than a mere re* 
vision of any preceding translation. Rep. Am. and For. Bib. Soo. 1845, pp. 24, 
25.—Ibid. 1843, pp. 22, 72. 


The Gospel of John, in the Colloquial Dialect of Amoy. — Hop. Bib. Soo, 
1653, App. p. 54. 


JAPANESE. 

The Gospel and Epistles of John, in Japanese, by Charles Oil tzlaff. Singa 
pore, 1837. 

The book of Genesis, and part of the Gospel of Matthew, by S. W. Wil¬ 
liams, of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

There is no reason to suppose cither of these translations to be of any value. 
The authors of them bad no adequate means of acquiring a knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage of Japan.—Rep. Bib. Soc, 1839, p. 72.— Mias. Her, vol. xxxiv. p. 419.— 
Rep. Beard For. Miss. 1843, p. 187. 
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LOOCHOO AN-J APANES E. 

The Gospel of Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles, in the Loochooan-Japan¬ 
ese language, by Dr Bettclheini, of the Loochoo Naval Mission. MS.— 
Rep. Bib. Soc. 1.849, p. 133. 

FORMOSAN. 

The Gospels of Matthew and John, in the Formosan language, with a Dutch 
version, by Daniel Gravius. Amsterdam, 1661, quarto.—Le Long, tom. 
i. p. 145. 


AFRICA, 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

BERBER. 

Tho Book of Genesis, and the Four Gospels, in the Berber language. 

The Berber language is spoken very extensively by the Kabyles, a name gene¬ 
rally given to the tribe? inhabiting tho chain of mountains south of Algiers. The 
translation was effected by M r . B. Hodgson, Esq., consul of the United States at 
Algiers, in conjunction with a learned native, and was purchased from him by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. A small edition of the first twelve chapters of 
Luke was printed.—Miss. Reg. 1831, p. 5. —Rep. Bib. Soc. 1831, p. 50.—Ibid. 
1833, p. 74. 

EA8TERN AFRICA. 

AMHARIO. 

The Old and New Testaments, in Amhario. 1839. 

tjgrA 

The New Testament, in Tigr6, by Deftera Matteos. 

This translation was made at Adowah, tho capital of Tigr6; but it was so hastily 
executed, that it could scarcely fail to be very imperfect.—Mbs. Reg. 1837, p. 67. 
We are not certain that the translation was completed. 

GA1LA. 

Tho book of Genesis, the Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistle to the Romans, in the Galla language, by J. L. Krapf, D.D., of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

Matthew and Luke were printed.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1843, p. 77. 
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RISU AHELI. 


The New Testament, in the Kisuaheli language. By the same.—Misa. Reg. 
1847, p. 106. 

We are notoertain 'whether Or Krapf completed the New Testament. 


WONIKA, OR KJNIKA. 

The Gospels of Luke and John, and the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Ephesians, in the Wonika language. By the same. 

The Gospel of Luke was printed at Bombay. The Wonika language is stated to 
be a mere corruption of the Kisuahcli.—Alias. Reg. 1346, p. 197.—Rep* Bib. Soc. 
1851, Apn. p. 48. 

KI&AMJBA. 

The Gospel of Mark, in the Kikamba language. By the same.—Proceed. 
C)i. Miw. Soc. 1853, p. xix. 

MAX AG ASH. 

The Old and Now Testaments, in the Malagash language, by David Griffith 
and David Jones, of the London Missionary Society, Madagascar. (N-. T.) 
1830, (0. T.) 1835.—Evan. Mag. 1830, p. 542.—Rep. Miss. See. 1836, p. 
105. 


80tJTHi$RN AFRICA. 

KAFIR. 

The New Testament, in the Kafir language, by the Methodist missionaries, 
Kafrarift. Graham’s Town, 184-.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1841, p. 86. 

An improved* edition appeared in 1846, the whole of which way the work of the 
Wesleyan wijwionarie®, excepting 1st and 2d Corinthiar.a, Galatians, Ephesians, 
aid Hebrews, which were contributed by the Rev. Mr Doelmo, of the Berlin 
Missionary Society.—Rep. Wesleyan Miss. Soc. 1848, p. 182. 

The Old Testament, in the Kafir language, translating by the Methodist 
missionaries, Kafrarm. 

Several books of the New Testament, in the Kafir language, weie also 
translated and printed by the missionaries sent out by the Glasgow 
Missionary Society.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1846, p. 142. 


ZULU. 

The book of Psalms (or part of them), in the Zulu language, by the 
missionaries of the American Board.—Rep. Amer. Board, 1852, p. 49. 




SICHUANA, OR 8E8UTO. 


Tho Now Testament in the Sichuana language, by Robert Moffat, of the 
Loudon Missionary Society, Rumman. London, 184-.—Rep. Bib. Soe. 
1841, p. 87. 

The Old Testament, trar.slating into tho Sichuaim language, by the same. 
—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1852, p, 129. 

The New Testament, in the Sesuto language, translating by the French 
Protestant missionaries, South Africa.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1849, p. 140. 

The Sichuana and Sesuto are the samo language, but probably differ in dialect. 

It is a aister dialect of tho Kafir, differing from it just as the Dutch differs from 

the German. —Rep. Bib. Soo, 1845. p. 141. 

NAHAQCJA. 

Tho Four Gospels, in tho Nomaqua language, by J. H. Scbraelin, of the 
London x\liflsiona.ry Society. Capetown, 1831.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1832, 
p. 74. 

The Gospel of Luke, in tho Namaqua language, by- Knudsen, one of 

tho Rhenish missionaries. Printed.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1817, p. 121. 

DAJIARA. 

Selections from the OJd and New Testaments, in the Damara language.— 
Rep. Bib. Soc. 3S51, App. p. 59. 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

KPONGWE. 

The Gospels of Matthew and John, and the book of Proverbs, in Mpongwe, 
by missionaries of the American Board. 

Mpongwe ifl tho language of the Negroes.at the raouth of tho Gaboon river, and 
the neighbouring coast. Matthew ami Proverbs were translated by Mr Walker; 
4ohu, l>y Mr Bushnolh The two Gospels wore printed.—Miss. Her. Vo), rlvi. 
p. 39,—Hop. Board For. Ml®. 1850, p. fid.—Ibid. 1852, p. 53,-Ilid. 1853, p. 64. 

BAKEJLE. 

Tho book of Genesis, in tho Bakolo language, by J, Best, missionary of the 
American Board.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1853, p. 54. 

FERRANDIAN. 

Tire Gospel of Matthew, in the language of Fernando Po, by John Clark*; , of 
the Baptist Missionary Society.—Iiop. Rapt.. Miss. Soc. 1849, p. 5. 

Mark appears also to have been translated, and John nearly eo.— Ibid. I860, 
p. 27. 
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DU ALLA. 

The Now Testament translating into tho Dual! a language, by a missionary 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

l'liia is the language spoken at Cameroon s, on the continent of Africa, opposite 
to Fernando Po.—Hep. Bapfc. Miss, Soc. 1852, p. 62. 


ISUBU, OR .TTJBU. 

The book of (Genesis, and the Gospels of Matthew and John, part of Acts 
and of Romans, and some other portions of the Old Testament, and also 
Scripture extracts, in the Isubu language, by Joseph Merrick, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 

Isubu is the language of the Negroes on tho coast of Africa, opposite to Fernando 
Po. Mr Merrick, the translator, was from Jamaica, and was of African descent. 
The greater part of liis translations “were printed. -Miss. Her. 1848, p. 101.— 
Ibid. 1849, p. 2.—Ibid. 1861, p, 109.—Rep, Bapt. Miss. Soc. 1860, p. 27.—Ibid. 

1861, p. 52. 

EFIK. 

The Gospel of John, in Efik, the language of Old Calabar, by William 
Auderson, of the United Presbyterian Mission.—-Miss. Eec. Unit. Presly. 
Church, vol. vii. p. 216. 

YORUBA. 

The book of Genesis, tho Gospel of Luke, tho Acte of the Apostles, the 
Epistle to the Romans, the Epistle of Janie?, and the 1st and 2d of 
Peter, in the Yoruba language, by the Rev. Samuel Crowtker, a native of 
tho country, atid a missionary" of the Church Society. Printed, 1S5-.— 
Rep. Bib. Scu . I860, p. 117.—Ibid. 1861, p. 10.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 
1863, p. 51. 

Tho Gospel of Matthew, in the Yoruba language, by Thomas King, of the 
Church Missionary Society.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 1863, p. 61. 

The book of Exodus was also ready for the press.—Church Missionary Intelli¬ 
gencer, Nor. 1853. 

IT A UBS A. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, and the Acts of the Apostles, in 
the Haussa language, by J. F« Schon, of the Church Missionary Society, 
Sierra Leone.—Miss. Reg. 1846, p. 396.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 1847, 
p. 30. 





ACIIA. 


The Gospels of Matthew and John, in the Acralanguage, by the Rev. W. A. 
Hanson. Printed, 184-. 

Mr Hanson was a native of the Gold Coast, and, after being ordained by the 
Bishop of London, went out os Government Chaplain to Capo Coast Castle.—Rep. 
Bib. Boc. 1843, p. 116.—Ibid. 1804, p. 124. 


GREBO. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John, in the Grebo iai guage, and also 
some other portions of the Scriptures; by the mission of the American 
Board, Cape Palmas. Printed.—Miss. Her. vol. xxxv. p. 350. 

The book of Genesis, and the Gospel of Luke, in the Grebo language, by 
the Bov. J. Payne, of the American Episcopal Board of Missions. 
Printed.—-Rep. Bib. Site. 1850, p. 129.—Ibid. 1851, p. UO. 


BASS A. 

The Gospels of Matthew and John, and the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
Bassa language, by William G. Crocker, of the American Baptist Board, 
Liberia. Printed, 184—. 

Romans and Corinthians were nearly ready for the presa.- Rep. Amer. Bapt. 
Board, 1840, p. 15.—JJnd. 1845, p. 29.—Ibid. 1848, p. 42. 


BULLOM. 

The Four Gospels, and the three Epistles of John, in Bullora, translated 
by G. R. Nylander, of the Church Missionary Society. 

Matthew was printed with tho English text in parallel columns.—Miss. Retf. 
vol. iv. p. 194; vol. v. p. 889. 

TIMM AX EE. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistle to tho Romans, in the Timmanee language, by C. F. Schler.ker 
(and, perhaps, other missionaries), of the Church Society.—Proceed. 
Ob. Miss. Soc. 1844, p. 33.—Ibid. 1853, p. 33. 


susoo. 

The New Testament (a considerable part of), translated into Susoo, by 
John G. Wilhelm, and Jonathan S. Klein, of tho Church Missionary 
Society.—Miss. Reg. vol v. p. 389; vol. vi. p. 234.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. 
Soc. 1821, p. 73. 
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’MANDJNOO. 


The Four Gospels, in the Man dingo language, by B. M. Macbrair, of tho 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Matthew, printed. —Rep. Bib Soc. 1888, p. 01.—Ibid. 1839, App. p. HO. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

GREENLAND. 

The books of Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, in the Greenland language, 
by Paul Egede, one of the Danish missionaries in Greenland.—P. Egede, 
Nachricbten von Gronland, pp. 140,166,180, 190. 

The Pentateuch, in the Greenland language, by Bishop Fabrichis, and the 
Rev. Mr Wolff, chaplain of the citadel of Copenhagen, both of whom had 
been missionaries in Greenland.—Rop. Bib. Boc. 18*23, p. 45. 

Borne passages of the Old Testament, in the Greenland language, by John 
Beck, MS.—Fortsetzung, Brud. Hist. tom. i. p. 328. Other parts of tho 
Old Testament wore translated by Jasper Broderson, another of tho 
missionaries.—Ibid. tom. ii. p. 47. 

Isaiah, in the Greenland language, by Bishop Fabricius.—Moray. Period. 
Accounts, vol. xii. p. 0(5. 

The Psalms, in the Greenland language, by Valentino Muller, one of the 
Moravian missionaries. Printed, 184-,—Ibid. vol. xvi. pp. 40, 45G. 

A versiou of 'Geaesis, the Psalms, and Isaiah was made by the Moravian mis* 
siomiries many years ago, hut it is so defective as to be of very little use, and is 
altogether unfit for printing. Within the last few years a version of the same 
books has made its appearaure in print, for the use of the Danish mission ; but idl 
competent judges of the language, bath Europeans and Greenlanders, agree in pro¬ 
nouncing it equally incorrect and useless as the other.—Moray. Per. Acc. vol. xv. 
p. 99. 

Tho Old Testament, in the Greenland language, translating by Pastor 
Kragh, formerly a Danish missionary in Greenland. —Rep. Bib. Soc. 1834, 
p. 54. 

The New Testament, in the Greenland language, by Paul Egede. 

The New Testament, in tho Greenland language, by Otto Fabricius, one of 
the Danish missionaries. Copenhagen, 1799. 

Both Ui 'rfo translations were printed, but they are ho imperfect that they arc 
not understood by tho peoplo.—MB. Accounts in the author’s possession. By 
another account, they wore not distinct versions : Fabriciua merely published a 
new and much improved edition of Kgede’s translation.—Kdin. Eneycloy. vol. x. p. 
502. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in the Greenland language, by the Moravian 
missionaries.—Moray. Period. Accounts, vol. vii. p. 23. 
vol. hi. 2 M 
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The New Testament, in the Greenland language, by John Beck, one of the 
Moravian missionaries, i\IS. 

The New Testament, in the Greenland language, by John C. Kleinschmidt, 
uno of the Moravian missionaries. London, 18*22.—Morav. Period. Ac- 
cotints, vol. vii. p. 25 ; vol. viii. p. 81.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1822, App. p. 125. 

ESQUIMAUX. 

The Old Testament (a largo part of), in Esquimaux, chiefly by the Mora¬ 
vian missionaries, Labrador. 

The Pentateuch, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, and other prophets, in Esqui¬ 
maux, by the same. Printed. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Esquimaux, by the same. Printed. 

The Now Testament, in Esquimaux, by J. L. Morhordt, one of the Moravian 
nrissionaiaea. London, 182—.—-Morav. Per. Aco. vol. v. p. 23 ; vol, x. p. 00 ; 
vol. xvii. p. 102.—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1841), p. 164. 

CUBE. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in the Orce language, by one of the missionaries 
of the Church Society.—Proceed. Cli. Miss. Sue. 1801, p. 229. 

The Gospel of John, in the Cree language. 

This was printed in the Syllabic alphabet, formed for the Cree language, by 
the Rev. James Evans, one of the Methodist missionaries in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s territory.—Church J,;iss. Inteihgoncor, 1853, p. 68. 

ABBNAQUIS. 

The Gospel of Mark, in the A benaquis language, by P. P. Osunkhirhine, a 
native preacher at St Francis, in Lower Canada. Montreal, 184-.—Pop. 
Amer. Board For. Miss. 1845, p. 205. 

moheoan. 

The New Testament, in the Indian language, by John Eliot. Cambridge, 
New England, 4to, 1661. 

The Old Testament, in the Indian language, by John Eliot. Cambridge, 
New England, 4to, 1663.—Holmes’ American Annals vol. i. pp. 318, 327. 

In 1680, a second edition of the New Testament was published ; and in 10S5. a 
second edition of the Old Testament. In preparing thorn for tho press, Eliot r< - 
eelved valuable assistance from Mr John Cotton, of Plymouth, who had paid much 
attention to the Indian language. ** It is a thought,” nays Francis, full of 
melancholy interest, that the people for whom the Indian Biblo was designed may 
ha considered as no Jonjor on the roll of living men, and that probably net an 
individual in tho wide world can now read it.” u The Indian Bible haa become 
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one of those rare books which the antiquarian deems ^ a triumph to possess. The 
copies, in private or public libraries, arc very few. Jtfc has acquired thv. venerable 
appearance of an ancient and sealed b>ok ; and when we turn over its pages, those 
long and hard words seem like the mysterious hieroglyphics in some tiroe- 
hAllowed temple of old Egypt. It has tailed to answer the pious purpose for 
which the translator laboured in prepariug it. Bub it has answered another pur¬ 
pose, which was, perhaps, never in his mind, or, if it were, was doubtless regarded 
as an inferior consideration. In connexion with his Indian grammar, it has 
afforded important aid as a valuable document in the study of comparative 
philology. Though the language in which it is printed is no longer read, yet this 
book is prised as one of the means of gaining an insight into the structure and 
character of * unwritten dialects of barbarous nations,’ a subject which has of 
late years attracted the attention of learned men, and the study of which, it is 
believed, will furnish new facts to modify the hitherto received principles of Uni¬ 
versal grain mar. 

On this account, scholars of the highest name in modern times have had reason 
to thank Fdiot for labours which the Iudians are not left to thank Kim for. 
While the cause of religion missed in a great degree the benefit designed for it, tho 
science of language acknowledges a contribution to its stores.”—Francis’ Life of 
John Eliot, in Spark’s Library of American Biography, vol. v. pp. 228, 231, 284, 
237. *, 

The Book of Psalms, and the Gospel of John, in English aud Indian, by 
Experience Mayhew. Boston, 1709.—Mayliew’s Indian Converts, p. 307. 

The New Testament, in tho Mohegan language, with many parts of tho Old 
Testament, by John Sergeant, sou., missionary at Stockbridge. MS.—Hop¬ 
kins* Memoirs of the Housatunnuk Indians, p. 186. 

The Mohegan language, we are informed by Dr Jonathan Edwards, who, by 
living at Stockbridge while his venerable father was missionary at that place, 
acquired it in his early years, is spoken by all the Indians throughout Now 
England. Every tribe, indeed, has a* different dialect, but the language is radi¬ 
cally the same. Mr Eliot's translation of tho Bible was into a dialect of this 
lan guage. The Mohegan, indeed, appears to be spoken much more extensively 
than any other language in North America. The languages of the Delawares in 
Pennsylvania, of the Penobecots on the borders of Nova Scotia, of the Indians of 
St Francis in Canada, of the Sbawanocs on the Ohio, and of tho Chippeways to 
the westward of Lake Huron, are all radically tho same with the Mohegan. This 
is likewise said to be the case with the language of the Ottawas, the Kantikoks, 
the Munsys, the Menomonees, the Mcssnsangas, the Saukies, the Ottagaumies, the 
Killistinoes, the Nipegons, the Algonkins, the Winnebagoes, &c.—Edwards’ 
Observations cn the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, p. 5. 

DELAWARE. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in the Delaware language, by David Zeis- 
berger, one of the Moravian missionaries. MS.—Period. Accounts, vol. 
viii. p. 34. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in the Delaware language, translating by C. F. 
Dcuke, one of the Moravian missionaries among the Indians. 

Tho Gospel of John, in the Delaware language, by 0. F. Denke. 






The Epistles of John, ip the Delaware language, by 0. F. Denko. New 
\ r ork, 1818.—Report of the American Bible Society, 1818, p. 18.—New 
York Christian Herald, vol. v. p. 352. 

The Moravian missionaries in North America translated various passages of the 
Holy Scriptures both into the Mohegan and Delaware languages; but whether they 
are still in existence we do not know, as iis 1781, all tho books aud writ nge which 
they had compiled for the instruction of tho Indian youth, aro said to have been 
destroyed by tine savages. —LoskieTa History, part ii. pp. 151, 182; part ui. pp. 
80, 161. 

MOHAWK. 

The book of Genesis, in the Mohawk language. 

\N r e give this translation on the authority of Mr Bromley, the benevolent advo¬ 
cate of Indian civilization, who says he had it in his possession.—Bromley's Second 
Address on tho Deplorable State of tho Indiaus, 181 i, p. 45. 

The Gospel of Matthew, with many chapters, both from the Old and New 
Testaments, in the Mohawk language, by the Itov. Mr Freeman, Schenec¬ 
tady. 

This translation was made about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Some 
passages of it were printed at Now York,—Humphrey's Account of Soc. for Propa¬ 
gation of Gospel in For. Parts, pp. 286, 302. 

Tho Gospel of Mark, in Mohawk and English, by Colonel Brandt, an Indian 
chief, 1787.— Rep. Bib. Soo. 1805, pp. 17, 66 —Holmes' Sermon before 
the Society for Propagating the* Gospel among tho Indians, p. 43. 

The Gospel of John, in the Mohawk language, by Captain Norton, an Indian 
Chief. London, 1804. — Kop. Bib. Soc. 1805, p. 16. — Ibid. 1807, 
p 41. * 

CApfcain NoTton whs a chief of tho Six Nations, a well-known confederacy atn^ng 
the Indian tribes. He was a man of great natural acuteness, was acquainted with 
the English language from his infancy, and had been two years at his education in 
Scotland.—Owen's History of the Bible Society, vol. i. p. 128. 

The Gospel of Luke, in Mohawk, 12mo. New York, 1827. 

Isaiah, in Mohawk.—Hop. Am. and For Bib. Soc. 1842, p. 9. 

ONEIDA. 

Mr Kirkland, missionary among the Oneidas, also made considerable progress in 
translating the Scriptures into the language of the Indians (Balfour's Sermou 
before tho.Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge, p. 61), but no 
part of this version, eo far as wo know, wan ever printed. 

, SENECA. 

The Gospel of Luke, in the »Seneca language, translated by T. S. Han is, of 
tlie American Board for Foreign Missions, assisted by James Young, a 
Senoca young man, with the English on tho opposite page. Printed, 
18—.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1830, p. 97. 
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v ;’-. .v.'■■■ ^■] 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark, in tho Seneca Language ; and also the 
History of Joseph, from the Book of Genesis.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 
1863, p. 170. 


OTTAWA. 

The Gospels of Matthew and John, in the Ottawa language, by J. Meeker 
of the American Baptist Board. Printed in 184~.—Rep. Bapt. Board, 
1842, p. 27.—Ibid. 1844, p. 39. 


0 JIB WAT, OR CHirPEWAY. 

The book of Genesis and the Gospels of Matthew and John, in the Ojibway 
language. Printed. 

Matthow was translated by Peter Jones, an Indian preacher; Jolm was trans¬ 
lated by his brother.—Moth. Miss. Not. yoI. ix. p. 1*2.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1832, 
p. 84. 

The New Testament, in the Ojibway language, by Edwin James, surgeon in 
tho United States army. Albany, 183-. 

Part of the Old Testament, in the Ojibway language, by the same. 

Mr James was surgeon and botanist to the expedition which visited the Rocky 
Mountains, under Major Long, in 1820, and wrote the narrative of that undertak¬ 
ing. 

Tim Gospels of Mark and Luke, in the Ojibway language, by J. D, Cameron, 
of the American Baptist Board.—Rep. Bapt. Board, 1840, p. 5. 

The book of Genesis and the Gospel of John, in the Ojibway language,- by 
the Presbyterian mission on Grand Traverse Bay, Lake Huron.—Rep. 
Presb. Board For. Miss. 1844, p. 12. 

The New Testament, in the Ojibway language, by the Mission of the Ame¬ 
rican Board. Printed.—R%>. Board For. Miss. 1844, p. 224. 

The Gospels, in the Ojibway language, by the Rev. Dr O'Meara.—bliss. Reg. 
1860, p. 466. 

The Ojibway, or Chippeway language, it is stated, is understood by fifteen distinct 
tribes, and indeed is tho common language of tho north-west and north, being used 
by the traders in their intercourse with the Indians more generally than any other. 
It is understood by tho various tribes around Lake Superior, at tho sources of tho 
Mississippi, at Athabasca Lako, around Hudson’s Bay, and probably, by a very 
little change, the clans which visit Bear Lake, the Coppermine River, and even the 
ley Cape.—Miss. Her. vol. xxix. p. 76. 


SIOUX, OR DAKOTA. 

Genesis, part of tho Psalms, and nearly the whole of the Now Testament, 
in the Dakota language, in two volumes, by the Missionaries of tho Ame¬ 
rican Board.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1843, p. 173, 
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PITTAWATOMIIB. 

The Gospel of Matthew and the Acts of the Apostles, in the Putawatomie 
language, by the Mission of the American Baptist Board.—Rep. Bapt. 
Board, 1843, p. 21.—Rep. Amer. and For. Bib. Soc, 1845, p. 27. 

'Pawnee. 

The Gospel of Mark, in the Pawnee language, by the Mission of the Ameri¬ 
can Board.—Rep. Board For. Miss. 1846, p, 197. 

IOWA. 

The Gospel of Matthew and the first eleven chapters of Genesis, and other 
portions of Scripture, in the Iowa language, by W. Hamilton.—Report 
Presbyterian Board for Foreign Missions, i 843, p. 6. 

8HAWANOE. 

The Gospels of Matthew and John, in the Sliawanoe language, by the Mis¬ 
sion of the American Baptist Board. Printed,—Rep. Bapt. Board, 1842, 
p. 27.—Ibid. 1846, p. 48. 

CHEROKEE. 

The New Testament, in the Cherokee language, translated from the origi¬ 
nal Greek, by David Brown, a Cherokee Indian. 

This translation was completed in 1825. It was in tho Cherokee chiwacter. It 
was probably an imperfect translation (Tracy's Hist. Board For. Miss. p. 167), 
but, all circumstances considered, it was a great curiosity. We ore not awaro that 
any part of it was ever printed. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, the Acts of tho Apostles, tho 
Epistles to Timothy, and the Epistles of James, Peter, and John, part of 
Revelation, and also portions of the Old Testament, in tho Choroko" lan¬ 
guage, by Missionaries of the American Board. Printed 1829—1852.— 
Hop. Board For. Miss. 1848, p. 287.—ibid. 1849, p. 212.—Ibid. 1850, p. 
189.—Ibid. 1852, p. 149. 

The Now Testament, in tho Cherokee language, by Evan Jones and Son, of 
the American Baptist Board.— Rep. Amer. and For. Bib. Soc. 1848, 
p. 23. 

The book of Genesis, in tho Cherokee language, by Jesse Bushy head.— 
Rep. Amer. Bapt. Board, 1845, p. *23. 

CREEK. 

The Gospel of John, with’extracts from Matthew and Mark, in the Creek 
language, by J. Lykins, of the American Baprist Board, assisted by John 
Davis, a native Creek preacher. Printed.—Rep. Amer. Bapt. Board, 

1636, p. 9. 
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CHOCTAW. 


The New Testament, m the Choctaw language, by missionaries of t he Ame¬ 
rican Board for Foreign Missions. Printed, 1618.—Hep. Board For. Miss. 
1840, p. 208. 

Some looks of the Old Toatamcnt were also translated and printed.—Rep. 
Board For. Miss. 1850, p. 185.—Ibid. 1852, p. 140. 


NEE PEROTS. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in the Nea Pero6s language, by the Mission of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions. Printed in 184-.—Hop. Board 
For. Mias. 184(5, p. 196. 


MEXICAN. 

The Provorb* of Solomon, and many other fragments of Holy Writ, in the 
Mexican language, by Louis Rodrigues. 

The Epistles and Gospels, in the Mexican language, by one of the Order of 
St Mary, who died in 1879.—Le Long, torn. i. p. 448. 

The Gospel of Luke, in the Mexican language. Printed in 183-.—Rep. 
Bib. See. 1834, p. 91. 

Lessons of the Day taken from the Gospels, in the Mexican language, a 
beautiful MS. in the possession of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
-Rep. Bib. Soc. 1831, p. 127. 

MIXTEOAN. 


The Epistles and Gospels, in Mixtecan, the vulgar language Of New Spain, 
by Benedict Ferdinand, who flourished about 1568. 

The Epistles and Gospels, in tbo idiom which is spoken by the Western 
Indians, translated by Arnold a Bosaccio.—Long, tom i. p. 448. 


MI8TECO AM) TEBASCO. 

The Gospel of Luke, nearly completed, in the Misteco and Terasco lan¬ 
guages.—Hep. Bib. Soo. 1832, p. 80. 


CARIBBEAN. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in tho Caribbean language, by Alexander Hender¬ 
son, Baptist missionary, Belize. Edinburgh, 1847.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1848, 
App. p. 58. 


MAYA. 

The Gospels and the Acte of the Apostles, in Maya, by John Kiugdon, of 
the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Maya is the language of the Indians i: or near Honduras.--litp. Bapt. Mia*. 
Soc. 1350. p. 65. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

CRROLE. 

The New Testamonfc, in Creole. Copenhagen, 1781.—Rep. Bib. Boo. 1811, 
App. p. 131. 

Parts of the Bible, in Creole, by the Rev. Mr Volkerson. MS.—Hop. Bib. 
Soc. 1818, App. p. 244. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Creole, by John Bohner, ono of the Mo¬ 
ravian missionaries. Printed.—Holmes’ Historical Sketches, p. 296.— 
Ruler Erwvhlungen, aus der Gesuhichte dor Bnulor Kirclio, torn. iii. 
p. 76. 

Besides the Harmony of the Gospels, Bohner translated into Creole some other 
passages of Scripture. All these versions, we suppose, were into the Creole dia¬ 
lect of the Danish West India islands, St Thomas, St Croix, and St Jan, which is 
a corruption of the Dutch and Low Gorman, with a mixture of French, English, 
Spjumh, and Danish words. Tho Creole dialect of other islands is different, 
according to the nation to which they belong.—Oldendorp Geschichte der Mission 
auf St Thomas, St Croix, St J an, tom. i. p. 424. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, iu Nogro-English, by the Moravian mission¬ 
aries.— Holmes’ Sketches, p. 296. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in the Negro dialect of Curazoa, by Mr Laufter. 

Printed.—Rep. Bib. Boo. 1846, App. p. 68. 

The New IV lament, in tho Negro dialect of Surinam. Planted in 1829.— 
llep. Fib. Soc. 1830, p. 80. 

The Psalms, in the Negro dialect of Surinam,—Rep. Bib. Soo. 1849, p. 
145. 

Harmony of th) Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, ancl tho Apostoli¬ 
cal Epistles, in tho language of the Free Negroes on the river Sarameoa, 
Surinam, by Rudolph Stoll and John Lewis Wiotz, Moravian mission¬ 
aries at Bamboy.—Rialor Erzahlungen, torn. iv. pp. 196, 202.—Fortset- 
zimg, Brud. Hist. tom. iii. p. 79, 

AKAWACK. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Arawack, by-Schumann, ono of the 

Moravian missionaries at Hope, on the rivor Corentyn, in South America. 
MS. 

The New Testament, in Arawack, with the exception of the book of Reve¬ 
lation, by-Schumann. MS.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1823, p. 131. 

History of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, in Arawack. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1799.—Rop. Bib. Soc. 1822, p. 140. 

The wholo of the Apostolic Epistles, iu the Arawack language, by Theodore 
Schultz, one of tho Moravian missionaries.—Period. Acc, voL xx. p. 231. 




Most of the New Testament, in tho Arawack language, M&, sent to the 
American and Foreign Bible Society. 


The Acts of the Apostles, in the Arawack language. Printed from the 
preceding MS., 18-.—Bop. Bib. Soc, 1850, p. 129.—Ibid. 1861, p. 110. 

The Gospels of Matthew and John, in Arawack, by W. II. Brett, missionary 
on the Pomeroon River, from the Propagation Society. Printed.—Aiiss. 
Bog. 1850, p. 465.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1851, App. p. 59. 


BRAZILIAN. 

The Old and New Testaments, in the Brazilian language, translated by an 
English minister.—Lo Long, tom. i. p. 448. 


QUICHUA. 

The New Testament, in the Quichua language. MS. 

This translation was made on account of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
but whether tho MS. was ever received by it appears doubtful. Tho Quichua, 
though called tho ancient language of Peru, iit s>i *11 very extensively spoken by tho 
aborigines. 

The Psalms, in Quichua, by Dr Pazos Kanki. 

Dr Pazos Kanki was professor of this language in the university of Cuzco, tho 
ancient metropolis of the Incas or Peruvian kings, and the largest town in Peru, 
next to Lima.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1824, p. 65.—I hid. 1825, p. 55.—Ibid. 1820, p. 65, 
App. p. 91.—Ibid, mo, p. 81.—Ibid, 1831, p. 03. 


AIMARA. 

Tim Gospel of Luke, in Aimara and Spauish, by Dr Pazos Kanki. Printed 
182-. 

The New Testament is spoken of as translated.—llep. Bib. Soc. 1827, p. 63.— 
Ibid. 1829, p. 72.—Ibid. 1832, p. 80. • 


POLYNESIA. 

TAHITIAN. 

The Old and New Testaments, in the Tahitian language. London, 1838. 

Thin translation whs the united work of Measnrs John Davies and John Williams, 
but chiefly of Henry Nott, who not only translated a considerable portion of it him¬ 
self, but revised the versions of his brethren. He was, in fact, considered as the 
translator of the Tahitian Bible. A new and revised edition was printed iu London 
in 1847.—Rep. Miss. Soc. 1825, p. 153.—Tbid. 1838, p. 4.—ProutsMemoir of John 
Williams, pp. 210, 230.—Evan. Mag. 1844, p. G51.—Rep, Bib. Soc. 1848, p. 106. 
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The Old and New Testaments, in the Rarotonga language, by John Wil¬ 
liams, Charles Pitman, and Aaron Buzacolt, of the London Missionary 
Society. London, 1861.-—Itop. Bib. Soc. 1851, p. 110.—Ibid. 1852, p. 122. 

This version is in the language of the Hervey Islands. The first edition of the 
New Testament was printed in 1880. 

SAMOA. 

The New Testament, in the Samoa language, by tho missionaries of the 
London Society in tho Navigators' Islands. Upolu, 1846.—Rop. Bib. 
Soc. 1848, p. 109. . 

In 1S49, a now and revised edition of the Samoa New Testament, consisting of 
15,000 copies, was printed in London by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Old Testament, in the Samoa language, translating by the missionaries 
of tho London Society.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1852, p. 121. 


TONGA. 

The New Testament, in the Tonga language, by tho Wesleyan Methodist 
missionaries, in the Friendly Inlands. Vavau, 184-. 

The Old Testament , in tho Tonga language, translating by the same. Rep. 
Bib. Soc. 1853, App. p. 48. 

The translation of the New Testament into Tonga was not originally a good 
idiomatic translation. It was full of English words and English idioms.—Misa. 
Not. vol. v. (N. 8.) p. 65. It was revised for subsequent editions. 

FIJI. 

The New Testament, in the Fiji language, by the Wesleyan Methodist 
missionaries in the Fiji Islands, 184—.—Rep. Bib. Soc. 1850, p. 1) 3. 

This was chiefly the work of the Ecr. John Hunt.—Miss. Not. vol. v. ^N.S.) 
p. 158. 

The Old Testament, in the Fiji language, translating by the Wesleyan 
Methodist missionaries.—Rep. 'Bib Soc. 1852, p. 125. 


HAWAIIAN. 

Tho Old and New Testaments, in the Hawaiian language, by the mission¬ 
aries of the American Board, in the Sandwich Islands. Honolulu, 
(N. T.) 1832, (O. T.) 1839.—Dibble's Hist. Sandwich Islands, p. 435. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

The New Testament, in the language of New Zealand, by William Yates, 
and William Williams, of the Church Missionary Society.—Rep. Bib. 
Soc. 1835, App. p. 120. 

The Old Testament* translating into the language of New Zealand, by R. 
Maunsell, of the Church Missionary Society.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 
1851, p. 215. * . . 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Gospel of Luke, in tho language of the natives of New South Wales, 
by L. E. Threlkeld, Government missionary at Lake Macquame. —Cal. 
Christ. Obser. voL vi. p. 527. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, and part of Genesis and Acta, in 
the language of the natives of Now South Wales, by the missionaries of 
the Church Society, in the Wellington district.—Proceed. Ch. Miss. Soc. 
1837, p. S7.—Ibid. 1839, p. 94. 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OP THE TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 





P*JO 

1 




Abenaquis . 



540 

1 Bhogelkoml . 



521 

Acra 



541 

Bhutr.eer 



521 

Afghan, or Pushtoo 



51(1 

Bikanoer 



521 

Aimara . 



553 

Brazilian 



5(*8 

Amharic 



540 

Broj 



521 

Arabic . 



505 

Bugis . 



537 

Arawack 



552 

Bullom . 



544 

Armenian, Modern 



500 

Bnrmau, or Burmese 



533 

A rmeno-Turkish , 



501 





Assamese 



524 

Oanurese, or Kurnata 



528 





Caribboan 



551 

Bukcle . 



542 

Cherokee 



550 

Dassa . . . 



544 

Chinese. 



538 

JUattak . 



537 

Choctaw 



551 

Belochee 



517 

Cingalese 



531 

Bengali 



522 

Crce 



54(1 

Berber . 



540 

Creek , 



550 
















appendix, 


,566 


Creole . 

. 

. 


P*jro 

552 

Damara 

. 



542 

Delaware 




546 

Dnalla . 




543 

Dyak . 




537 

Efik 




543 

Esquimaux . 




540 

Fernujidinn . 




542 

Fiji 




554 

ForftiQgan 




540 

Galla . 




540 

Gondl . 




627 

Grebo . . 1 




644 

Greek, Moslem 




499 

Greco-Turkish 




499 

Greenland 




545 

Gudwal 




627 

Guzer&ttec, or Gujarati 



520 

Hiroti . 




621 

Huussa . 




543 

Hawaiian 




554 

Hindi, or Hindu! . 




520 

Hindustani, or Urdu 




518 

Indo-Portuguese . 




532 

Iowa 




650 

Imibn, or Jubu 




543 

Japanese 




539 

Javanese 




537 

J umbo, or Dngrah 




525 

Jnyapur 




521 

Kafir . 




541 

Kalmuck 




504 

Kanoja. 




521 

RVen . 




534 

Kaabmire 




525 

Kbafloe, or Kasna 




523 

Kikamha » 




5*41 

Kisuaheli 




541 

Kucbi . 




526 

Kums^pn 




524 

Kunkuna 




527 

Kurdish 




516 

K iLsoli . 




621 

Lapponese 



. 

490 


Lepeha » 




I'Aftl 

524 

LoochooanJapanese 




640 

Macassar 




537 

Mahratta, or Marathi 




526 

Malagash 




641 

Malay . 




535 

M nlayalim . 




528 

Maldivian 




533 

Manchou, or Mandjur 




604 

Mandingo 




545 

Marwar 




621 

Maya . 




551 

Mexican 




551 

Misteco and Terasco 




551 

Mixtecan 




651 

Mohawk 




548 

Mohegan . «■ 




* 546 

Mongolian 




504 

Mordvinian . . 




503 

Mosul . 




616 

M pong we 




642 

Mugudb 




523 

Multani, or Wuch 




525 

Mnnipura 




524 

Namaqua 




542 

Nepalese * 




524 

New Zealand 




555 

New Son tli Wales . 




:..,5 

Non Porcos . 




661 

Ojibway, or Cliippeway 



549 

Oneida . 




548 

Oodoypnr 




521 

Oojein, or Malwa . 




521 

Orissa, or Oorea . 




623 

O&atinian 




603 

Ostiak . . 




503 

Ottawa 




649 

Tali . 




532 

Palpa . . 




624 

Pawnee. 




660 

Peguan, or Taling 




534 

Persic . 




610 

Putawatomio 




650 

Quicbua 

• 



553 

Rarotonga 




554 



















8amoa .... 
Sanskrit 

Seneca .... 
Sliawnnoe 

Shrinagur, or QurwliaU 
Siamese 

Sichuan a, or Sesuto 
Sikh, Punjabi, or Gurcnukhi 
Sioux, or Dakota . 


Sindhi. 

Susoo. 

Syriac, Modern, or Nestorian, 


Tahitian . 

Tamul, or Tamil . 

Tartar and Tartar-Turkish . 
Telinga, or Ttdngu 
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Tonga .... 
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Tula .... 
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Turki .... 
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Turkish 
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Yogulian 
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\Yonika, or Kiuika 
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Wotjakian . 
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Yoruba. 
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Zulu .... 
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OF POLYGAMY. 

The question of polygamy, as regards converts from heathenism, has 
commonly been considered simple and easy. It has, for the most part, 
been taken for grauted, that it is a plain and undoubted principle, that a 
heathen, on embracing Christianity, should be required, if he has a plura¬ 
lity of wives, to separate from all of them but one only, though which one 
it has not always been found easy to determine. 

In considering this question, we think we cannot do better than lay be¬ 
fore the reader some extracts from r ‘ Thdypathora , a treatise on female ruin,” 
which, though published anonymously, was well understood to be by the 
lie v. Martin Mad an, of the Lock Hospital Chapel, London ; and, though the 
work called forth great indignation at the time, in cot!sequence of its object 
being to revive in this country the laws of the Mosaic economy in reference 
to cases of seduction, with a view to the protection and preservation from 
ruin of the female sex, yet its reasonings in regard to the lawfulness of 
polygamy—in other words, that intrinsically there is no moral evil in it— 
are^we apprehend, very clear and conclusive. 

“ The best and fairest, and indeed the only way,” says he, “ to get at the 
truth on this, as on every other occasion where religion is concerned, is to 
lay aside prejudice, from whatever quarter it may be derived, and to let 
the Bible speak for itself. Then wc shall see that polygamy, notwithstand¬ 
ing the seventh commandment, was allowed by God himself, who, however 
others might mistake it, must infallibly know his own mind, be perfectly 
acquainted with his own will, and thoroughly understand his own law. If 
he did not intend to allow polygamy, but to prevent or condemn it, either 
by the seventh commandment, or by some other law, how is it possible 
that he should make laws for its regulation , any more than he should make 
laws for the regulation of theft or murder ? How is it conceivable that 
he should give the least countenance to it, or so express his approbation as 
even to work miracles in support of it 1 For tlio making a woman fruitful 
who was naturally barren , must have been the effect of supernatural 
power. He blessed, and in a distinguished manner owned, the issue, and 
declared it legitimate to all intents and purposes. If this be not allowance, 
what is ? 

li As to tho first, namely, his making laws for the regulation of polygamy, 
let us consider what is written, Exod.xxi. 10. If he ( i . <*., the husband). 
Cake him another wife (not, in so doing, he sins against the seventh com- 




mandment, recorded in the preceding chapter, but), her food, her raiment 
if. e., of tho first "wife), and her duty of marriage , he shall not diminish. 
Here God positively forbids a neglect, much more the divorcing or putting 
away the first wife, but charges no sin in taking the second. 

u 2 dly. When Jacob married Rachel she was barren, and so continued 
for many years ; but God did not leave this as a punishment upon her for 
marrying a man who had another wife. It is said, Gen. xxx. 22. that God 
remembered Rachel; and God. hearkened unto her, and opened her womb, 
and she conceived and bare a son, and said, God hath taken away my re¬ 
proach. Surely this passage of Scripture ought to afford a complete answer 
to those who bring tho words of the marriage bond, as cited by Christ, 
Matt. xix. 5 — They twain shall be one flesh —to prove polygamy sinful, and 
should lead us to construe them, as by this instance and many others the 
Lawgiver himself appears to have done ; that is to say. where a woman, not 
betrothed to another man, unites herself in personed knowledge with tho 
man of her choice, let that mans situation bo what it may, they twain shall 
be one flesh. How, otherwise, do wo find such a woman as Rachel united 
to Jacob, who had a wife then living , praying to God for a blessing on her 
intercourse with Jacob, and God hearkening unto her, opening her womb, 
removing her barrenness, and thus by miracle taking away her reproach t 
We also find the offspring legitimate, and inheritors of the land of Carrmn ; 
a plain proof that Joseph and Benjamin were no bastards, or boru out of 
lawful mania go. 1 See a like palpable instance of God’s miraculous blessing 
on polygamy in the case of Hannah, 1 Sam. i. and ii. 2 * 4 These instances 
serve also to prove that, in God’s account, the second marriage is just as 
valid as the first , and as obligatory; and that our making it less so, is con¬ 
tradictory to the Divine wisdom. 

“ 3 dly, God blessed and owned tho issue. How eminently this was tho 
case with regard to Joseph, see Gen. xlix. 22-26; to Samuel, see 1 Sam. 
iii. 19. It. was expressly commanded that a bastard, or son of a womau 
who was with child by whoredom (oc iroping, LXX.), should 'not enter into 
the congregation of the Lord, even to his tenth generation (Dent, xxiii. 2). 
But we find Samuel, the offspring of polygamy, ministering to the Lord in 
the tabernacle at Shiloh even in his very childhood, clothed with a linen 
ephod, before Eli the priest. See this whole history, 1 Sam. i. and ii. 
Who, then, can doubt of Samuel’s legitimacy, and consequently of God’s 
allowance of, and blessing on, polygamy ? If such second marriage was, in 

1 In fact, if polygamy was unlawftil, Lerh was tho only wlfo of Jacob, find none but her chil¬ 
dren were hgiiimata. Biihah and Zilpah, as well as Rachel, were merely mistrma, and their 
children, six in number, were bastard*, the offspring of adulterous intercourse, Yet did God 
honour them equally as tho sons of Lash, and made them the fathom of of tho tribes of 

tho children of Israel, and gave them a corresponding inheritance in the land of Canaan. 

Surely this Is ovidonco enough that polygamy was then allowed by God, and that, conse¬ 
quently, it is uot unlawful or sinful in its own nature.—W. B. 

4 It Is not certain, howovor, that Hannah was Elkanah’n second wife; hut yut there aro circum¬ 
stances in tho easo which go to shew that his polygamy was not sinful.—See Thelyphlhora, vol 
ti. pp. 393, 899.—W. B. 
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God’a account, null and void, as a sin against the original law of marriage, 
the seventh commandment, or any other law of God, no mark of legitimacy 
could havo been foiuid on tho issue; for a null and void marriage is tanta¬ 
mount to no marriage at all; and if no marriage, no legitimacy of the issue 
can possibly be. Instead of such a blessing as Hannah obtained, we should 
have found her and her husband Elkanah charged with adultery, dragged 
forth, and stoned to death ; for so was .adultery to he punished. All this 
furnishes us with a conclusive proof, that the having more than one wife 
with wliich a man cohabited, was not adultery in the sight of God; or, in 
other words, that it never was reckoned by him any sin against tho seventh 
commandment, the original marriage institution, or any other law what¬ 
soever. 

“4tkly, But there is a passage (Deut. xxi. 15) which is express to the 
point, and amounts to a demonstration of God’s allowance of polygamy. 
If a man have two wives, one beloved and another hated, and they have 
borne him children, both the beloved and the hated ; and if the first-born be 
hers that was hated , then it shall be, when he nuxketk his sons to inherit that 
which he hath, that he may not make the son of the beloved first-born before 
the son of the hated, which is, indeed, the first-born, by giving h im a double 
portion of all that he hath; for he is the beginning of his strength, and the 
right of the firstborn is his. On tho footing of this law, the marriage of 
both women is equally lawful. God calls them both wives (for so tho word 
must be rendered in this place, as the context plainly shews), and 
he cannot be mistaken; if ho calls them so, they certainly were so. If the 
second wife bore tho first son, that son was to inherit before a son born 
afterwards of the first wife. Here tho issue is expressly deemed legitimate, 
and inhe ritable to the double portion of the first-born ; wliich could not be 
if the second marriage were not duemed as lawful and valid as tihe first. 

“ 5tkly, To say that polygamy is sinful, is to make God tho author of sin ; 
for, not to forbid that wliich is evil, but oven to countenance and promote 
it, is being so far the author of it, and accessory to it in the highest degree. 
Aral shall we dare to say, or oven to think, that this is chargeable on Him 
who is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and who cannot look on iniquity ? 
(Hab. i. 13.) God forbid. 

“ When lie is upbraiding David, by the prophet Nathan, for his in¬ 
gratitude toward his Almighty benefactor (2 Sam. xil), he does it in the 
following terms:—ver. 8, — 1 gave thee thy master's house, ami thy master's 
wives unto thy bosom, and 1 gave thee the house of Israel and Judah , and 
if that had been too little , I would moreover have given thee such and such 
things. 

u Can we suppose God giving more wives than one into David’s bosom, 
who already had more than one, if it was sin in David to take them / Can 
wo imagine that God should thus transgress (as it were) his own command- 
rnent in one instance, and yet so severely reprove and chastise David for 
breaking it in another ¥ Is it not rathor plain, from the whole transaction, 
that David committed mortal sin in taking another living man’s wife, 


but not in taking the widows of the deceased Saul; and thin, therefore, 
though the law of God condemned the first, yet it did not condemn the 
second? 

11 bitty. When David took the wife of Uriah, he was severely reprimanded 
by the prophet Nathari ; but after Uriah’s death, he takes the same woman, 
thdiigh no hftd other wives before, and no fault is found with him ; nor is 
he charged with the least flaw or insincerity in his repentance on that 
account. The child which was th« fruit of his intercourse with Bathsheba, 
during her husband Uriah’s life, God struck to death with his own band 
(2 Sam. xii. 15). Solomon, born, of the same woman, begotten by the same 
man, in a state of polygamy , is acknowledged by God himself as David’s 
lawful issue (1 Kings v. 5), and as such sol upon his throne. The law 
which positively excluded bastards, or those born out of lawful wedlock, 
f rom the congregation of the Lord, even unto the tenth generation (Dent, 
xxiii. 2), is wholly inconsistent with Solomon being employed to build God's 
temple —boing the mouth of the people to God in prayer —and offering 
sacrifices in the temple at its dedication —unless David’s marriage with 
Bathsheba was a lawful marriage —Solomon, the lawful issue of that 
marriage — consequently polygamy 'no sin, either against the primary 
institution of marriage, or against the seventh commandment. But so far 
from Solomon being under any disqualification from the law above 
mentioned, he is appointed by God himself to bnihl the temple (1 Kings 
viii. 19). His prayer is heard — and the house is hallowed (chap, ix. 3), and 
filled with such glory, that the priests could not stand to minister (clmp. viii. 
11). Solomon, therefore, as well as Samuel, stands as a demonstrable 
proof, that a child born under the circumstances of polygamy is no bastard 
—God himself being the judge, whose judgment is according to truth . 

“ A more striking instance of God’s thoughts on the total difference 
U'tweon polygamy and adultery , does not meet us anywhere with more 
force and clearness in any part of the sacred history, than in the account 
which is given us of David and Bathsheba, and their issue. 

“ When David took Bathsheba, she was another man’s wife; tho child 
which he begat upon her in that situation was begotten in adultery — and 
the thing which David had done displeased the Jjord (2 Sam. xi. 27). /And 
what was the consequence 1 We are told, 2 Sam. xii. 1, the Lord soil 
Nathan the prophet Unto David. Nathan opened his commission with a 
most beautiful parable descriptive of David’s crime ; this parable the 
prophet, applies to tho conviction of the delinquent, sets it home upon his 
conscience, brings him to repentance, and the poor penitent finds mercy— 
his life is spared, ver. 13. Yet God will vindicate tho honour of his moral 
government, and that in the most awful manner—the murder of Uriah is 
to bo visited upon David and his house. The sword shall never depart 
from thine house, ver. 10. The adultery with Bathsheba wan to be 
retaliated in the most aggravated mariner. Because thou hast despised me, 
and hast taken the wifi of Uriah the flittite to be thy wife , thus saith the 
Lord, T will raise up evil against thee out of thine own house, and I will 
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thy wives and give them unto thy neighbour before thine eyes , 
shexll lie t cit/i thy wives in sight of the sun ; for thou didst it secretly, but I 
will do this thing before all Israel, <md before the sun. All this was shortly 
fulfilled in tho rebellion and incest of Absalom, chap. xvi. 21, 22. And this 
was done in tho way of judgment on David for taking and defiling the wife 
of Uriah, and was included in the curses threatened (Deut. xxviii. 30) to 
the despis&rs of God'i, la'vs. 

i( As to tho issue of David’s adulterous commerce with Bathaheha, it is 
written, 2 Sam. xii. 15, The Lov'd, struck th>, child that Uriah's wife bare 
unto David, and it was very sick . What a dreadful scourge this was to 
David, who could not but read his crime in liis punishment, the following 
verses declare—wherein we find David almost frantic with grief. However, 
the child's sickness was unto death, for, ver. 18, on, the seventh day the chid died . 

“Now, let us take a view of David’s act of polygamy, when, after Uriah’s 
death, he added Batheheba to bis other wives (ver. 24, 25), And David 
comforted Bathshcba his wife, and went in unto her and, lay with her, and 
she bare a son, and ho called his name (n£)bt£l) Solomoh (that maketh 
peace and reconciliation, or recompense), ajid the Lord loved him. Again 
we fiud Nathan, who had been sent on the former occasion, sent also on 
this, but with a very different message. And he (the lord) sent by the 
hand of Hathan the prophet, and he called his name Jkdidiati (J)deotus 
Domini —Beloved of tho Lord), because of the Lord, — i. e., because of the 
favour God had towards him (ver. 2*1). 

“ Let any read onward through the whole history of Solomon ; let them 
consider the instances of God’s peculiar favour towards him already men* 
tioned, and the many others that are to be found in the account we have 
of him; let them compare God’s dealings with the unhappy issue of 
David’s adultery, and this happy offspring of his polygamy, and if the 
allowance and approbation of the latter, doth not as clearly appear as the 
condemnation and punishment of the fanner, surely all distinction and dif¬ 
ference must be at an end, and the Scripture itself lose the force of its .'Wn 
evidence. 

« Wily, I have mentioned the law being explained by the prophets. 
These wore extraordinary messengers which God raised up and sent forth 
under a special commission, not only to forctel things to come, but to 
preach to the people, to hold forth the law, to point out their defections 
from it, and to call thorn to repentance, under tho severest terms of God’s 
displeasure unless they obeyed. Their commission, in these respects, we 
find recorded in Isa. lviii. 1, Cry cdoud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a 
tr umpet : fihew my people their transgression, and the house of Jacob their 
sins. This commission was. to be faithfully executed at tho peril of the 
prophet's own destruction, as appear from the solemn charge given to 
Ezekiei, chap. iii. 18, When J say to the tricked. Thou shaft surdy die, and 
thou givest him not warning , nor speakest to warn the wicked to save Ins 
life, die same wicked man shad die in his iniquity, but his blood will / 
require at thine hand. 
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... ••“Jfhese prophets executed their commissions very unfaithfully to-words 
God and the people, as well as most dangerously for themselves, if poly¬ 
gamy was a sin against God’s law, for it was the common practice ot the 
wholo nation, 1 from the prince on the throne to the lowest of the people ; 
and yet neither Isaiah, Jeremiah, nor any one of the prophets, boro the. 
least testimony against it. They reproved them sharply and plainly for 
defiling their neighbours' v'ives, as Jor. v. 8 ; xxix.. 2d, in which fifth chap¬ 
ter wo not only find the prophet bearing testimony against adultery, but 
against whoredom mid fornication (ver. 7), for that they assembled them- 
soi ves. by troops in the harlots' houses. Not a word against polygamy. 
How is it possible, in any reason, to think that this, if a sin, should never 
be mentioned as such by God, by Moses, or any one of tbe prophets 1 1 
“ lastly, In the Okl Testament, polygamy was not only allowed in all 
cases, but in some commutuled. Here, for example, is the law (Deut xxv, 
5-10), If fyrethrm dwell together, and one of them die and have no child f 
the wife of the dead shall not marry without unto a stranger; her hus¬ 
bands brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and perform 
the duty of an husband's brother unto her A nd it shall be that the fit st- 
born which she beareth shad succeed m the name of his brother which is 
dead, that his name be not put out of Israel, &0. 

“ Tliis law mu&t certainly be looked upon as an exception from the 
general law (Lev. xviii. TO), and tbe reason of it appears in the law itself, 
viz ., c To preserve inheritances in the families to which they belonged. . . . 
As there was no law against polygamy, there was nothing to exempt a 
married man from the obligation of marrying his brother’s widow. ... For, 
let us suppose that not only the surviving: brother, but all the near k iiismen, 
to whom the marriage of the widow and the redemption of the inheritance 
belonged, were married men—-if that exempted them from the obligation 
of this law—as they could not redeem the inheritance unless they married 
the widow (Buth iv! 5)—the end of this important law must in many case,s 
be defeated—the widow be tempted to marry a stranger—to put herself 
and the inheritance into his hands—and the whole mason assigned for the 
law itself, that of raising up seed to the deceased, to preserve the inherit¬ 
ance in his family, that his name be not put out of Jsrad —fall to the 
ground. For which weighty reasons, as there was evidently no law against 
polygamy, there could be no exemption of a man from the positive duty 
of this law because he was married’ As vo say, b In cadtt ratio, ibi idsm 


jus. 


« It is observable that this law, though not reduced to writing or 


i Josephus calls it rrarpiov, which answors to what we mean by the a ord national 
a Mr Madan proceeds (vol. i. pp. J34-142) to notice Malachl U. 14, 15, which Home consider 
a* a denunciation of polygamy, but he she ws, we think, very successfully, that tho prophet 
tew, there no reference to that subject, but that ho U expostulating with tho Jews after their 
return from Babylon, on account of then* "putting away” their Jewish wives, and “marrying 
the daughter* of a strange god ” (ver. 11),— i. heathen wives, a practice which appears to 

have prevailed among them to a very lamentable extent, notwithstanding it was so clearly 
forbidden by tho low of Jfosce. See Ezra Lx. x.: Nob. xiii. 28-31. 
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published till the time of Moses, yet existed among the patriarchs, as we 
learn from Gen. xxxviii. 8 ."—TMyphthxira, vol. i. pp. 108, 131, 2«0, 20. ; 
vol. ii. p. 244, 402. 

Though w© apprehend these arguments are perfectly conclusive, yet we 
shall hero notice a few other particulars. in Deufc. xvii. 17 we hud ohe 
following law relative to the king whom the people of Israel might set over 
t hem Neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn 
not away." This surely cannot be understood to mean that he was to 
restrict himself to one wife: it would be a strange and unaccountable 
way of expressing that idea. The plain meaning of it is, that he was 
not. to have many wives, but it evidently allowed him to take more than 


IHW. t 

Ill correspondence with this, we And the following .-statement in 2 mon. 
xxiv. 2, 3, relative to Joash, King of Judah:—And Joash did that which 
sva« right in the sight of tho Lord all the days of Jehoiada the priest. And 
Jehoi.ula took for him two wives, and he hegat sous and daughters.” In 
reading this, it is natural and reasonable to conclude that, in marrying two 
wives, “ Joash did that which was right in tho sight of the Lord,” the two 
statements stand in such close connexion with each other. 

There is a whole hook of Scripture taken up with the history of Queen 
Esther. And who was she? If polygamy was unlawful, she was a 
strumpet with whom Ahasuerus lived in adulterous intercourse; for ho 
had no adequate and lawful reason for putting away Vashti; and, indeed, 
though she was put away she was probably not divorced, but was still 
kept in common with ruuny others in “ tho house of the women.” To 
many this will probably be a new view of Esther’s character; but, unless 
they admit the lawfulness of polygamy, we do not see how they can 
escape from it. 

Tho subject of polygamy underwent considerable discussion, a number 
of years ago, in the GalaMa Christian Observer. An able writer in that 
work, after establishing by the same, or similar considerations as those now 
adduced, tho intrinsic lawfulness of polygamy, and statiug that, though 
Christianity does not openly condormi it, yet it silently diaoourages, and 
will, wherever it prevails, ultimately abolish the practice, thus proceeds:— 

“The previous lawfulness of polygamy, abstractedly considered, and the 
course actually adopted by the Almighty for its idtimate subversion, sug¬ 
gest a second remark, that when a heathen man has been legally married— 

e according to the laws of his own country and religion—to more than 
one wife, whether any distinction of grade or class of wife, concubine, Ac, 
be observed or not, it does not appear that anything in the character of 
polygamy itself, or in the institution of Christianity, demands the putting 
away of any one or more of such women. They are Ids wives; he has pro¬ 
mised them duty of marriage, support, and protection, lie has no right 
to diminish aught of thoir just claims. The merciful provision of the law 
of Moses, in kindred cases, comes in support of my position. Exodus xxi. 
10, commands, even of a purchased slave, whom her master haa betrothed 
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to himself, that , 1 if he take unto himself another wife, her food, her raiment, 
and her duty of marriage, shall he uofc diraiivsh.’ And, to apply the case 
to India: v/lio.t may be the precise law of the case, I am not sufficiently 
informed ; but, assuredly, there would be great cruelty and hardship in a 
man who becomes a 'Christian, having several wives, dismissing all but ono, 
who, even admitting that they may be legally put away, are, by the usages 
of the country, precluded from marrying another; and who, even if the 
husband continue to support them (the difficulty doing which will cer¬ 
tainly bo much increased when the household is divided), arc publicly 
disgraced and exposed, in deplorable moral ignorance, weakness, and 
strengt h of passion, to very strong temptations to pursue evil courses. 
Again, if there are children, whoso shall thoy he?—the father’s or the 
mother’s l From one parent or the other, they are certainly, in this case, 
to be separated. Whose control, instruction, and affectionate intercourse 
shall they continue to enjoy? Shall they bo held legitimate, or otherwise ? 
If there aro several wives, which shall be retained ? The first, it may be 
replied; but by what law is she more a wife than the second or the third ? 
To these difficulties, add the strong temptation held out to an insincere 
profession of Christianity, for the mere purpose of getting rid of a wife or 
wives no longer be oved, or whom the husband is weary of supporting; 
and it appears to me that a formidable mass of difficulties is raised against 
the position combated, quite sufficient to prove it absolutely untenable. 
Under the plea of a previous unlawfulness, supported by 10 just reasoning, 
and inculcated by no inspired Scripture, helpless women, legiilly united to 
men sacredly engaged to love, support, and protect them, are to be 
ejected from homo, from the honours and comforts of wifeclom and mater¬ 
nity—exposed to fearful temptations, cruel privation and self-denial, igno¬ 
miny and solitariness—suffering a disruption of all the sweet tics of domes¬ 
tic intercourse and affection ; the education of children is to be neglected, 
their filial attachments blighted, and a reward held out to the purest aots 
of injustice, of selfish oruclty, and impious hypocrisy, on the part of hus¬ 
bands and fathers. 

“ Let no Christian, after he has been admitted into the Christian Church, 
add unto hi.s wives, or support the practice of polygamy, however usual in 
his nation and country. But if already a polygamist, let him live as the 
ancient patriarchs did, in holy and faithful fulfilment of all the duties of 
marriage, alike with all hi* wives legally such ; let hitn not for a moment 
allow himself to entertain the monstrous and unnatural purpose of injuring 
those ho loved, and swore to love for ever,-r~who have lain in his bosom, 
become tho mothers exf his children, the partners of his joys and sorrows,— 
by putting them away for no original or after-fault of theirs, upon his bo- 
coming a Christian. If they, indeed, should desert him, he is absolved by 
the same rules that apply to the case of a single heathen wife or husband 
voluntarily departing from a partner who has become a Christian, for then 
the act is theirs, not lus. ‘ A brother or a sister ’ not under bondage in 
suoh cn*es.’ But short of this, no legitimate ground appears to bo left for 
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supporting the position I have thus endeavoured to prove unscriptural and 
untenable.” 

« All the Calcutta missionaries, I believe, are firm in the persuasion, not 
only that, polygamy is highly inexpedient generally, but that it is, as such, 
a practice which the genius and tendency of Christianity are to abolish; 
not, however, by hastily and prematurely cutting off the allowance of it, 
and, in so doing, committing the greatest injustice against many help- 
loss women, and violating tho pure, benevolent, and i>eaccable spirit of 
Christ’s religion ; but by gradually elevating the human character among 
its neophytes, spiritualizing and refining its professors, and silently throw¬ 
ing into disuse that which, like slavery, for instance, is so ill adapted, in 
many respects, to an advanced and cultivated society, and to maturity of 
devotion and domestic enjoyment. The missionaries are of opinion, that 
the very allowance which Cod, through Moses, made for the Jews in their 
infant state as a people is, by parity of reason, to be made now for poly¬ 
gamists, who from heathens become Christians; and they believe, mom- 
over, that, by ‘ tho origiual law of marriage,’ it must bo as * unlawful to 
abandon one wife as another, save for the cause of fornication. "—Cal. 
Christ. Obter. vol iv. pp. 01, 371,400. 

We have already admitted that the question in one of some difficulty; 
but no one, we thiuk, can read theso statements without feeling that the 
difficulties are not all on oi.o side. If there are difficulties attending the 
toleration of polygamy in converts to Christianity, there are also difficul¬ 
ties of no light kind attending its abrogation ; and while the evils arising 
out of its toleration must ever stop with the first generation, tho evils 
arising out of its abrogation,-the degradation and misery of tho cast-off 
wives, and the neglect of their children,—may prove not. only, for the pre¬ 
sent, a source of corruption to society, hut that corruption may go down 
to posterity from generation to generation. Those who would not tolerate 
polygamy, in tho individual oases which arise,of tho conversion of heathens 
or Mahommednns to Christianity, would, of course, even at present abro¬ 
gate it at once throughout tho whole world, if they had tho power. Now, iu 
that case, how immonse would bo the amount of evil which would arise out 
of tho casting off of millions of helpless women, and of still larger numbers 
of neglected children ! How vastly greater would be tho mischief than if 
tho original practice had been borne with for a single generation, if, after 
that, it would cease and give place to a more healthy state of society ! 

■\Ve do not know whether the advocates of the abolition of polygamy are 
prepared to allow of the marriage of those unfortunate cast-off women to 
other men, or if they would consider their case as coming under that de¬ 
claration of our Lord, “ But I say .unto you, That whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for tho oauso of fornication, causrth hor to commit adul¬ 
tery ; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, commiueth adultery ” 
Would they feel themselves at perfect liberty (as, on their principles, we 
think they* should) to proclaim the banns, and to perform the marriage 
coremeny, in such a case as we have supposed 1 Would they have uo mis- 
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givings, on the score of mordtty, to be themselves manned to such a person 

_no fears lest they should both bo justly held to be adulterers ? Wo 

suspect there are few anti-polygamists who are prepared for this—-a cir¬ 
cumstance which shews that, however confidently they may denounce the 
practice, they are not perfectly sure as to the soundness of their own prin¬ 
ciples. 

Though we think it is undeniable that, in tho patriarchal age, and under 
the Mosaic economy, polygamy was allowed, yet it is no less clear that, in 
the Church of Christ, no such practice is to bo allowed; unless it be irv the 
case of converts from heathenism, whose special case wo have been con¬ 
sidering. Tho genius and spirit of Christianity is wholly opposed to such 
a practice, and, so far as its power is felt, will strike at tho root of it. But 
.wo have more than this. “The words of Christ, in Matt. xix. 9,” says Or 
Paley, “ may be construed by an easy implication to prohibit polygamy ; for 
if * Vfhosoever pufcteth away his wife, and warrioth another, committcth 
adultery,’ ho who marvieth auother, without putting away the first, is 
no lea* guilty of adultery, because the adultery does not consist in the re¬ 
pudiation of the first wife, but the entering into a second marriage during 
tho legal existence and obligation of the first. ’— Paley't> Works f voL iv. p. 

210._‘Edit. London, 1825. Iu 1 Cor. vii. 2, the apostle Paul says, “Lot 

every man have his own wife, and let every woman have hor own husband” 
“ This,” it has been well remarked, “is absolutely decisive against polygamy, 
and places the husband and tho wifo entirely on the same ground, and. as 
much forbids him to take auother woman, as it does her to cohabit with 


another man.” 



No. VI. 


HINTS RELATIVE TO THE FORMATION OF AN ALPHABET FOB 

LANGUAGES HITHERTO UNWRITTEN. 

, i.:-, \\ '.[KW'V. i'A./. . ' ,V, •: •»>(> ' 

MifiBiONAiuf*s to nulo and uncivilised tribes, whose language was never 
before written, have not only to acquire their barbarous dialect, but to 
settle its orthography, and to reduce it to writing. This is an arduous 
and most important task. By the formation of a proper alphabet, and its 
judicious application in the spelling of words, the acquisition of the 
language will bo prodigiously facilitated, not only to future missionaries, 
but to adults among the natives who may be disposed to learn to read, 
and to their children in all succeeding generations. On the contrary, 
by ignorance or negligence in this respect., missionaries may not only 
increase the task of acquiring the language to their fellow-labourers, but ( 
invest it with such difficulties, that few adults shall have the courage and the 
perseverance to learn to road, while their children, to tho end of time, shall J 
feel that a burden which by a wise arrangement might have proved a 
pleasure. Of this we have a striking example in the English language. In 
consequence of the imperfection of our alphabet, tho deficiency of some 
letters, and the superfluity of others, the indistinctness of some, and tho 
similarity of others; and, above all, the absurd application of them in 
the spelling of words, the difficulty of acquiring it is prodigiously in¬ 
creased ; and, notwithstanding the many advantages which we possess in 
resect of education, it is, in fact, but imperfectly acquired by the great 
mass of the population, as is evident from tho vnst variety of pronuncia¬ 
tion which exists in tho different districts of the country, and that uot 
among the populace only, but oven among persons of good education. Wo 
can scarcely conceive a more easy task than to learn to pronounce a 
language possessed of 01) Alphabet, constructed on philosophical principles, 
and accurately applied to tho orthography of the words. We scarcely 
know, on the other hand, a more perplexing task, than to acquire a 
language, the spelling of which, instead of being a guide to the pronuncia¬ 
tion, seems only intended to mislead a speaker. A few houis may enable 
a person of ordinary capacity to wad any ol tho languages of Europe, con¬ 
structed according to the one plan ; years are scarcely sufficient to enable 
a foreigner to pronounce English or French with perfect accuracy, con¬ 
structed as they are according to tho other. 

It is therefore with much regret we have observed, that the most of. 
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missionaries, in mincing to writing languages hitherto unwitton, have 
simply adopted the English alphabet, without any alteration or improve¬ 
ment* except, perhaps, introducing a few points, to mark some peculiarity 
in the sound of •particular letters. Considering the many and great dis¬ 
advantages which must result from the introduction of an imperfect 
alphabet, and an inaccurate orthography, into newly written languages, wo 
trust we shall be excused in making a few observations on this important 
subject. 

To constitute a perfect alphabet, there should be neither a deficiency 
nor a superfluity of letters ; in other words, there should be a character for 
every simple or elementary sound, and to this sound it should be invari¬ 
ably restricted ; but there must not be more than ono oliaroeter to express 
the same sound. 

Wit h respect to the form of letters, ft may be observed, i. They should 
be distinct ono from another, so as to avoid the hazard of being confounded 
together. 2. They should be simple , so as to be formed with ease, and 
expedition. They should be regular, so as readily to coalesce together 
in words and lines. 4. They should be neat, and, if possible, elegant , so as 
to appear agreeable to the eye. 

But as languages are intended not merely to bo printed but writteu, the 
characters of the alphabet should possess these qualities when written, as 
well ns when printed. And, to prevent the unnecessary mi duplication of 
letters, they should, if possible, retain the same form in both cases, 
excepting so far as is necessary to connect them together in writing. Jdjis, 
in fact, is the grand difficulty in the formation of alphabetical characters. 
To construct letters which as printed shall bo distinct, simple, regular, and 
elegant, is an easy task ; but many of these must be rejected, as they can¬ 
not be formed with expedition, nor be easily connected together in writing. 
M »st of the capitals in the English alphabet are fine specimens of such 
characters, yet they are exceedingly liable to this objection. 

As to capital letters, there is no necessity for having distinct characters 
for them. They may all be formed simply by enlarging the ordinary let¬ 
ters, as is already done with 0, 0, S, V, W, X. This will ereatly'simnliiy 
the alphabet. 

Against many of these principles, the English alphabet frequently and 
grievously offends. Examples of this it may not be improper to give, in 
order to illustrate the grounds on which the following alphabet is con¬ 
structed . 

1. Deficiency of letters. In the English alphabet thorn are only twenty- 

six characters, but writers on the subject agree that there is a 

greater number of elemontary sounds. Some of the letters have conse¬ 
quently more than one sound ; a and e, in fact, have two sounds; while i 
bus no fewer than three. 

2. Superfluity of letters. In the English alphabet there is not only a 
deficiency, but a superfluity of letters. The letter c is totally utmecessary 
as presently used, tvs its hard sound is expressed by k, and its soft by s; 
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q ha* simply the sound of x ; and x is nothing eise than a compound of 
kjs, and in some instances of oz. 

3. Confusion, of letters. Some character's not only possess more than 
one sound, but the same somid is expressed by different characters, or by 
diphthongs. Thus we have there, bear, hare, hair, gaol; be, bee, read, ced¬ 
ing, people, machine, panegyric. 

4. Indistinctness of letters. The four characters, b, d,*p, q, have so con¬ 
siderable a resemblance to each other, that a child can scarcely fail at first 
to confound them together It would, therefore, be well to reject one or 
two of these letters, and also because the written torn is differont from the 
printed. I have substituted x for r, which is not. a very distinct character. 
I have employed the capital Y as more distinct than the single y ; and I 
have used the capital U, for the broad sound ot u. 

In arranging the letters, I have placed those together which have the 
greatest resemblance to each other, 8S a child will sooner learn to distin¬ 
guish them when they stand side by side, than if they are at a distance 
from one smother. 

Though the change which I have made in the sound of some of the 
letters of the English alphabet may at tirst seem awkward, it is an incon¬ 
venience which will soon bo got over. Thus, in Greek, the letters II, P, X, 
have a very different power from the same characters in English, yet, after 
a very little practice in readiug Greek, we insensibly to ourselves forget 
their peculiar sound in English. 

Dr Franklin propostxl to distinguish the long and the short sound of 
certain vowels by the repetition of the character when it was long, but 
I have not thought it necessary to make any distinction between them. 
If any shall wish to distinguish them, it may be easily done, by means of 
such distinctive marks as • or - above or below the letters. 

The following alphabet is adapted to the sounds of the English language 
merely by way of example. Some dialects may not possess so many ele¬ 
mentary sounds; in such cases, thoso letters which have the greatost re¬ 
semblance, or which are least simple, may be discarded. Should any lan¬ 
guage require a still greater number of letters, the circle, the straight line 
au<^combinations of the two together, will be found to furnish the most 
elegant and convenient characters. If, however, missionaries are careful 
in distinguishing the scunds which are purely olomentary, it is p« obable 
the letters I have given will be more than sufficient for most of the dia¬ 
lects for which it may bo necessary to construct an alphabet. Ledwick 
made only fourteen vowels and twenty-nine consonants, in all the lan¬ 
guages with which he was acquainted. 1 According to Yolney, there are 
only nineteen or twenty vowels, and thirty-two consonants, in all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, and even some of those which he enumerates, are obvi¬ 
ously not simple but oompound sounds,* so that in any single language we 
are not likely to require more than thirty or thirty-five characters. 

i Philosophical Tmattwstions, vol. xvi. pp, 128, 180. 

7 Volley, I’Alfo'jet F.urop&u .tppliquh no* Lar.gue* Asiafciijuc*, j>, xlii. Ub. pp. 83, 108. 
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Having made those observations, 1 shall now submit to the reader an 
alphabet- constructed on these principles. 


VOWKL3. 


a 

as a 

in hall. 

u 

a 

hate. 

c 

6 

bed. 

i* 

e or vt ?. 

be, beer. 

i 

i 

fin. 

i 

i 

fine. 

I 

i or y. 

idea, reply. 

0 

• 0 

note. 

u 

u, oo. 

full, fool. 

u 

u 

cur. * 


CONSONANTS. 


P 

‘ P 

pad. 

b 

b 

bad. 

a 

d 

dark. 

t 

t 

tap. 

j 

S 

jar. 

k 

k 

kalendar. 

g 

9 

gall. 

f 

f 

fat. 

h 

h 

happy. 

i 

l 

lamb. 

s 

8 

salt. 

n 

n 

nap. 

m 

m 

man. 

V 

V 

vast. 

w 

w 

want. 

X 

r 

ran. 

y 

y 

yam. 

7, 

z 

zenith. 3 


Though we have proposed this alphabet chiefly for languages which have 
not hitherto been written, yet we cannot but suggest to mi^ionanes among 
tribes whose dialect, though already written, is read to a very limited ex¬ 
tent, whether, on account of the great importance of a good alphabet, they 
might not with propriety attempt to introduce a new set of letters. In 
history wo find many examples of a change in the alphabetical characters, 
even of nations considerably advanced in civilization. The Hebrews an¬ 
ciently used the Samaritan character, but after the Babylonish captivity, 
they substituted in its place the Chaldean, hi England and France, and 

» Missionaries wiio have occasion to form alphabets for languages hitborto unwritten, would 
do well to acquaint themselves with the Phonetic system. 
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several other countries of Europe, the Black letter has given place to the 
Roman character. In Germany, a similar change has taken place to some 
extent in more recent times. In Ireland, the Irish has in a considerable 
degree yielded to the Roman. Changes of the same kind appear to have 
been made in some of the Oriental languages, at least it is probably in this 
way we are to account for the extensive use of the Arabic and Nagri char¬ 
acters. In most of the cases now mentioned, tho greater distinctness and 
beauty of the new character, it is probable, materially facilitated the change. 
Wore missionaries to prefix to every work they publish, a copy of the new 
alphabet, with the power of the characters expressed in the old letters, it is 
likely that such individuals as were able to make use of books, would soon 
acquire it so as to read it with more facility than they previously did their 
own indistinct, imperfect letters. In countries where the number of read¬ 
ers is small* and where the missionaries are engaged in carrying on the 
education of children on an extensive scale, a new alphabet, we apprehend, 
might be introduced without much difficulty. But even though it .should 
he necessary for some time to print editions of tho principal work* in tho 
old, 04 well as in the new character, the advantages of the latter in facili¬ 
tating the general diffusion of education, in all succeeding generations, 
would more than counterbalance this temporary expense, and would ulti¬ 
mately prove an immense saving of money, of time, and of labour. 
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Abyssinia. Shoa, Zanovkdat^ Church 
Missionary Society, Messrs Uobat and 
Kugler enter Abyssinia, ii. 317; Mr 
Golmt’a mode of dealing with, the AbyB- 
sinians, 318; the best kind of preach¬ 
ing, ib. ; death of Mr Kuglor, 319; Mr 
Gobat leaves Abyssinia. 320; returns 
again, accompanied by Mr bienberg, 
ib . ; opposition to the missionaries, 321 ; 
obliged to leave the country, ib. ; Messrs 
jsenberg and Krapf proceed to Shoa, 
322 ; other attempts unsuccessful.. 32 '- ; 
Dr Krapf proceeds to Zanguebnr; makes 
journeys into the interior, 326. 

Academy of Sciencea’nfc Berlin had partly 
a view to the propagation of the gospel 
among the Orientals, iii. 401. 

Act of Parliament, proposed clauses in, 
relative to measures for promoting 
Christianity in India, i. 164, note ; with¬ 
drawn, ib. 

-legalising the going 

out of misttionurieR to India, ii. 64, note . 

Alphabe t, hints relative to the formation, 
of. for unwritten languages, iii. 668. 

Alphabet, invention ofan.forthe Cherokee 
language, iii. 103: for the Cree language, 
10 6,note; for the Vey langmige, 23(hwote. 

All(;ine, Joaeph, proposes going to China, 
Hi. 490. 

Araboyna, efforts of the Dntch to spread 
the gospel in, i. 28. 

American Board for Foreign Missions, 
origin of, iii. 1. 

Awkhioan Indians, early interest in, i. 31. 
John Flint begins to labour among them, 
32; regulations made for their govern¬ 
ment, 83.35; intoxicating drinks intro¬ 
duced, 35 ; building of tho town of 
Natick. 38; the care taken in receiving 
the Indians into tho church, il. ; trans¬ 
lation of the Bible and other books into 
the Indian language, 39 ; schools for the 
Indiaua, and college, t‘6. ; the war with 
Philip, 40 ; death of Kliot, 41 : his 
eucceaaors, 43 ; decay of the Indiana, 
43. 


Amruican Indians— continued. 

The Afayheic Family’* labours among 
the Indians of Martha's Vineyard, i. 
45; T. Mayhew lost at sea, 48; death 
of the last of tho Mayhews, 61. 

Richard Bourn/a labours among the 
Indians in New Plymouth, i. 63 ; Mash- 
nee a w ell chosen place for the Indiana, 
ib.; Indians still there, 54. 

Mr Jnhn Sergeant enters on his la¬ 
bours, i. 57; opposition of the traders, 
69, 63 ; incantation of the Indians, GO: 
Sergeant’s plan for the edu tuition unu 
improvement of tho young, 63 ; hia 
death, 66. Jonathan Edward$ sutveeds 
Sergeant at Stock bridge; proKjHcU of 
the miHsion, 67; these prosjvects blasted, 
%/>. ; Mr .Edwards' death, 77 ; subse¬ 
quent state of the mission; removal of 
the Indian's, 78. 

Mr David Brainerd commences^ his 
labours, i. 80 ; bis depression of mind, 
81; hardships, 82, 88 ; deadness to the 
w’orld, 83 ; prayerful nrss, 86; visits 
other Indians, 87 Orcsswocksung, 90; 
success there, 92, 100; his account of 
an Indian reformer, 99; his devoted- 
nest>, 108; illness, death, and character, 
111; results of his labours, 116; suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother John, 116; settle¬ 
ment of the Indians in New Jersey, 116; 
unfavourable accounts of them, 117 
the remains of them remove to New 
Stockbridge, 118. 

United Brethren proceed to Georgia, 
but. leave it, and retire to Pennsylvania, 
i. 259 ; O. H. Rauch goes among the 
Indians of New- York province, 260 ; 
early trials and dangers, 260; first con¬ 
verts, 262; persecution, 266 ; the Chris¬ 
tian Indiana remove to Pennsylvania 
and build Gnndenbuetten, 267 ; troubles 
there, 271; tho missionaries murdered 
by French Indians, 273 ; exasperation 
of the Whites against tho Christian 
Indians, 275, 279 ; removed by <>overu* 
ment to Philadelphia, 281; proceed to 
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the tSusquehmiufth, ami build Frieden- ; 
ghuotten, 285 : Zcisbergera journeys to I 
Goshgoidiueok, 289; Friedeusfcadt bunt, 
292 • the congregation remove from j 
FHedenahuetten, 295; removed to the ' 
Muskingum, and building ot^ Sdhoett* t 
bruun, Gnadcnhuerteu, one! Liohtenau, 
297. 800; war between England and | 
the Colonies, 800: visit from the Half 
King of the Humrm, 302 ; fresh troubles 
ami dangers, 805, a second visit from 
the HJf King of Mr llnrons, 809; ho 
compels the odngfegaMon to remove to 
Sandusky, 814; the missdonaaes ordered 
to Fort Detroit, 217; their im.ncence 
cleared, 817 ; the congregation at 
Sandusky send to their settlements on 
the Muskingum to gather the com left 
there, 819; Massacre of the Indians on 
the Muskingum. 320; trials of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and the congregation at San¬ 
dusky, 823 ; the missionaries again re¬ 
quired to go to Detroit, 821 , dispersion 
of the congregation, 326; the mlssiou- 
arioK endeavour to collect their scattered 
congregation; a now town built, called 
Gnadenhuetten, 323 ; the congregation 
obliged to leave the place; remove across 
the lake, ami build Pilgerruh, 881 ; leave 
Pilgerruh, and remove to Petiquotting, 
83-4 ; remove from Pettauotting w 
tipper Canada, and build Fairiurfd, 
387 ; Zeisberger and some of the In- 
<lif.tift return to the Mimkingnm, and 
build Goshen, 888 ; Kluge and Luokeu 
bach commence a station on the ua- 
bash, 339 ; which is broken up, 340; 
other stations formed, 342 ; war between 
England and the united States, w.; 
tattle near Fairfield ; treatment of tho 
missionaries by General Harriaou, 348 ; 
the congregation dispersed ; Fairfield 
burnt, 314 • New Fairfield built, 345; 
removal of part of the congregation to 
Westfield, on tho borders of Missouri, 
346 : condition of the Indians at Ncr 
Fairfield : number of Indians baptized 
from the commencement of thfc mission, 
847 ; numbers still connected with the 
stations. 848 ; account of works by 
David Zeiaborger, 347, note. 

Church Miwiovart/feisty wmwwcvs 
a mission in Hudson's Bay Company s 
territory, U. 896; settlement formed on 
the Red river, 397 ; mortality of Indian 
children ; singular disease affecting 
them, 397; other stations formed, 399 ; 
number of communicants, 399. 

Ch noire Indian#, cast of the A/wwa* 
vippt, Americau Boardcoj.jaaences a mis¬ 
sion among them, ii 1.94} the Government 
enrages t<> patronize it, ib.; its objects, 
95 : prospects of the missiou clouded, 
9G ; Bid ions established, 97 ; plaqs 
adopted, ib. : difficulty of carrying on 
measure* for both the evangelisation 
and civilization of a people, 98; conclu- 


A m e ric an I npuns— Cherokee* —e< ntd. 
sions come to by the hoard, 99 ; progress 
of the Oherokees in civilian! life, lOO; 
invention of an alphabet for the Chero 
k<y language, 103; establishment of a 
Cherokee printing-press and newspaper, 
104 ; State of Georgia lay# claim to the 
country of the ChorohetSj 107 ; the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi make 
similar claims, 109 ; General Jackfc>n 
takes part with the State of Georgia, 
109 ; iniquity of the claim, it.; Act of 
Congress, with a view to tho removal of 
the Indians, 112 ; efforts of Mr Evarts 
in their behalf, ib.; evil effects of those 

S roeeedines on tbo Oherokees, 113 : 

Iessra Worcester, Thompson, and 
Proctor, with others, arretted, but dis¬ 
charged by tho Court, 114; Mr Wor¬ 
cester again arrested, along with Dr 
Butler, tried and condemned, 110 ; 
memorial to the President on their be¬ 
half rejected, 117 ; reversal of tho 
sentence by the Supreme Court, 118; 
refusal of tire court in Georgia to obey 
the mandat©, ib. ; anxiety of the court 
in'Georgia that the missionaries would 
withdraw their suit, 119; position of 
tho government of the United States, 
120 ; grounds ou which tho suit was 
withdrawn. 119, 120, note ; Georgia 
takes jtOasesHion of the Cherokee 
country, 121; the Chcrokees still re¬ 
fuse their consent, 122 ; a party in 
the nation gained over to enter into a 
treaty. 124; the removal of the Chero- 
kees commenced, 125; their sufferings, 
ib. ; effects of these measures on the 
mission, 127 ; murder of three of the 
promoters of the treaty, 138. 

Cherokee Indian* v'ef of the Missis¬ 
sippi, commencement >fa mission among 
them. iii. 129; new' treaty for their re¬ 
moval further weal, 129 ; effects ot their 
removal, 130; missionary stations in 
the new territory, 131 ; arrival of the 
Cherokees from the country east of the 
Mississippi, 181; disappointment of past 
hopes, 132; improved prospect*, 132; 
number of church members, 133. 

Choctaw Indians, American Board 
commences a mission among them, iii. 
133; contributldns of the Choctaws for 
the education ot their children, 134; im¬ 
provement in their condition, ib. ; re¬ 
ligious awakening, 135 : proposal for 
their removal west of the Mississippi, 
130; their hostility to the gospel; a 
treaty promoted by Methodist mission¬ 
aries; this the occasion of great pre¬ 
judices iigainst religion, 137; negotia¬ 
tions renewed; the Choctaws refuso to 
make any treaty ; yet a small party are 
got over to sign a treaty contrary to the 
v ill of the nation, 188 ; general indigna¬ 
tion and distraction of the pcoph\ 139 ; 
removal of the Choctaws, 140,141, note; 
, missionary stations, 141 , intemperance. 
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AjlKkt.’AN INI)LAN8— ChOcUm# —COlltd. 

HI; renewed efforts of the Choctaws 
to promote education, 142; improving 
state of religion, morals, and industry, 
ib. 

Osage Indians, commencement of a 
mission among them, iii. 144 ; stations, 
145 ; difficulties. 146; given up, ib. 

Mackinaw, advantages of, as a sta¬ 
tion ; large boarding-school established, 
iii. 147: given up, t49. 

Oregon Indians, American Board 
commences a mission among them, iii. 
160; reception of the missionaries, ib. ; 
establishment of a printing-press, 152; 
murder of Dr and Mrs Whitman, and 
Mr Rogers, 163; escape of Mr Spalding, 
154; the mission relinquished, 135. 

Other missions established by the 
board, iii. 153; obstacles attending mis¬ 
sions among the Indians, 157 ; their pre¬ 
disposition to the use of ardent spirits, 
15c; the scheme of the United States Go¬ 
vernment for their removal not a partial 
measure. 159: quantity of land obtained 
from them, 159, note ; influence of these 
measures, ib ; changing iuq>ect of mis- 
sioiui on long the Indians, ib, : modifica¬ 
tions of the views of the board, and 
ohauges in their plans of operation, 
lb] ; books printed in the Indian 
languages, 168. 

Missions among the Indians by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 
iii. 308 ; the American Methodists, 
310; the American Episcopal Board, 
815; the American Presbyterian Board, 
821 ; the Society for the Propagation 
. of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 408 ; 
the Society in Scotlaud lor propagating 
Christianity, 418; the Corporation for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England, 415 ; the Rev. Samson Ocvom, 
419 ; the New York Missionary Society, 
424 ; the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, 427 ; the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, ib. > the Western Missionary 
Society, ib. 

Mr Samuel- Kirkland proceeds among 
the Meneca Indians, i. 120; perils among 
them, ib.; leaves them and goes among 
the Oneidaa, 123; efforts to check in¬ 
temperance, 123, 124; sufferings from 
scarcity of provisions, 124; aspect of 
the mission, 125; interrupted by Ame¬ 
rican \v»r, 120 ; desire of the Indians 
for his return, 127 ; his return and 
apparent success, 128 ; unfavourable 
account of the Indians, 129 ; bis death, 
181; adoption of Christianity by the 
old Pagan part, 132; removal of part 
of the Oneas to the West, ib. 

Arabic types, improvement of, iii. 187. 
Atheism, extensive prevalence*of, ii. 237, 
vote. 

Australia, missions to, ii. 360; iii. 445, 


Bo hick, United Brethren commence a 
mission among the Indians in, i. 348; 
Opposition of the White people, 349 ; 
trials, 350 ; the missionaries obliged 
to leave the eouutryin consequence of 
an insurrection, 351. 

Surinam, United Brethren send mis¬ 
sionaries to the Indians in. i. 352: station 
at Sharon, ib. j attacked by the Free 
Negroes, 353; giveu up, 355; stations 
on t,ho River Oorcntyn, 356, 858 : sick¬ 
ness and solitariness of Pauline the 
missionary, 855 ; in danger from a 
serpent, 357: improvement of the In¬ 
dians, 359; deliverance of two of the 
missionaries at sea, it. ; burning of 
the settlement, 860; mission given up, 
361. 

Mission among the Free Negroes, i. 
361; sickness of Sehuman, and attack by 
ante, 363; llandfc bitten by a bat, ib ; 
Abielir in danger from a tiger, 364 ; 
mission given up, 365. 

Mission among the negro slaves at 
Paramaribo, i. 30*6 ; extension of it to 
numerous plantations, 867 ; numbers 
connected with the congregations, ib. 

Berkeley's, Dr, plans for the conversion of 
the American Indians, iii. 479. 

Borneo, mission of American Board in, 
iii. 23; of Rhenish Missionary Society, 
466. 

Boyle’s, Hon. Robert, iseal for the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity, iii. 475. 

Brazil, Geneva divines proceed to, i. 1; 
persecuted, and obliged to leave the 
country, $ ; voyage to France, 8. 

Brown's, Rev. David, efforts to promote 
missions in Indi.., iii. 492. 

Burma ii, American Baptist. Missionary 
Union , Messrs Judbon and Rice, mis¬ 
sionaries of the American Board, em¬ 
brace the views of the Baptists, iii. 246; 
ordered to return to America; sail for 
the Isle of France, Ut.; Mr Kice pro¬ 
ceeds to America, and convention for 
foreign missiofts formed among the 
Baptists, ib.; Mr and Mrs Judaon sail 
to Burmah; Mis Judson’s filings, 
*248; joined by Mr nod Mrs Hough, 
250 ; Messrs WheeJoek and Col man 
sail for Burmah, 255 ; melancholy 
death, 256 : preaching commenced, 257; 
Messrs Jut Ison and Col man petition fur 
toleration, 258 : Mr Jud&oq and Dr 
Price summoned to Ava, 263 : war be¬ 
tween the English and the Burmese, 
ib. ; Messrs Hough and Wade, aud the 
English gentlemen in Rangoon, im¬ 
prisoned, 261; delivered by the English, 
268 ; imprisonment of Messrs Judson 
and Price at Ava, aud of three English¬ 
men, 270 : Mrs Judsou’s narrativo of 
their sufferings, and her own, ib. ; peace 
concluded; arrival of Mr and Mrs Jud- 
son in the English camp, 290; they 
proceed to the ceded territory, and pre¬ 
pare to begin a station at Amherst, 
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Burmah -America* Baptist Missionary I 
Union —con tinned. 

292 ; Mr Hudson accompanies Mr 
Crawford to Ava, ib.; death of Alva 
Judsop, 298; Dr Prico, 295 ; the mis¬ 
sionaries remove from Amherst to 
Maul main, ib. ; the Karens, t5.; ac¬ 
count of Ko-Thay-byo, a Karen 
preacher, 296 ; voyages np the Irra¬ 
waddy, and distribution of tracts, 298; 
disturbed state of the country; new 
king ; persecution of convert*, 300 ; 
Burundi Proper left without a missidn- 
arv, 302; employment of native help, 
803; numbers baptized, 30*1; transla¬ 
tions of the Scriptures, and preparation 
of other works, ib. ; expectations of 
the mission, 305 ; observations of 
Mr Malcolm on this subject, 307, 
note; number of church members, 
307. 

Casts, evils of, in India, i. 171, note; a 

a *werful obstacle to the spread of 
hristianity. ii. 10. 

Ckylon, the Dutch establish themselves 
in, i. 10; measures for bringing over 
the natives to iho Reformed religion, 

11 ; promote education, 12 ; their in¬ 
tolerance, 15 ; numbers, Ac., of the 
native Christians, 15, 21; translations - 
of the Scriptures. 16 ; the island taken 
by the British, 17 j system pursued by 
them, ib. : countenance and support 
idolatry, 18 ; Delada, or tooth of Bud- 
ha, description of, 19, note. 

United brethren, iii. 444. 

Methodist Missionary Society —Dr 
Coke’s seal for a mission to Coy Ion, i. 511; 
embarks for that island with several mis¬ 
sionaries, ib. ; his death and character, 
ib, ; reception of the missionaries by 
the governor, and settlement in the ; 
island, 510 ; Budhiam the religion of | 
Ceylon, 514; expectations of the mission ■ 
not realized, ib. 

(’hu rch Mistuwary Society>vm\mence ‘ 
a mission, ii. 3 3 ; not attended with , 
much success, 868, 365; translation of j 
the Scriptures, 365. 

American Board for Foreign Mis- 
swns —reception of the f.rvfc missionaries 
l>y Sir Robert Brownrigg, Ac., iii. 12; 
stations established, 13 : Mr Garret, 
printer, not allowed to sottle on the 
inland, 17 ; the restrictions on the mis¬ 
sion removed by Sir Robert W. Horton, 
14, note ; educational establishments, 
14 ; native chnrchea, 16 ; native agency, 
18,20; disappointing circumstances, 19; 
number onu influence of church, mem¬ 
bers, 20, 

C«*i»a, Joseph Alleine proposes going to 
it, iii. 490. 

London Missionary Society, Rev, R 
Morrison sails for it, ii. 250; placed in 
difficult circumstances, ib. ; appointed 
Chinese Secretary, and translator to 


China —London Mission. Society— contd. 
the English factory, 252 ; translation 
of the Old and New' Testaments, 258 ; 
circulation of the 3criptures and other 
books, 253, 255; stations formed in 
Malacca, Penang, Java, and Singapore, 
254 ; Anglo-CUinese college at Malacca, 
ib.; hostile movements of the authori¬ 
ties, 256 ; moveable types formed by 
the Rev. S. Dyer, 257 ; treaty with 
England opening certain ports, 259 ; 
the opium traffic, ib.; toleration of 
Christians, and other concessions, 262 ; 
removal oi missionaries from Malacca, 
Ac., to China, 264. 

American Board for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions sends missionaries to China, iii. 
25 ; stations formed at Singapore and 
Bankotk, in Siam, ib. ; voyage to 
Japan, 26. 

American Presbyterian Board for 
Foreign Missions, sailiug of its mission¬ 
aries, iii. 818 ; stations occupied at 
Singapore and in Siam, ib.; removal of 
them to China, ib.; murder of the Rev. 
W. M. Lov/rie by pirates, 319. 

Rhenish Missionary Society, iii. 466; 
Swedish Missionary Society. JmwI, 
murder of Mr Fast by pirates, 474. 

General Statements -List of Mission¬ 
ary Societies which have establish' d 
missions in China, iii. 370, note ; account 
of Gutzlaflf, 371, note; difficulty of the 
language, 372 ; missionaries of different- 
Indies unite to form an improved trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures, 374 j contro¬ 
versy as to the translation of the words 
God and Spirit, ib.; reading not gene¬ 
ral in Chinn, 875 ; preaching, 376 ; 
medical missionaries, ib. ; insurrection 
in China, its character,. 377, note. 

Church Missionary Society,. important 
modification of its constitution, ii. 399; 
re-ordi uation of missionaries, 4 02. 

Civilization, importance of, in connexion 
with missions, has not received that 
consideration in the selection. of fields of 
missions which it ought, iii. 392. 

Corporation ibr the Propagation of the 
liospei in New England erected, i. 56, 
note. 

Cromwell contemplates an institution for 
the support and ^extension of tiie Re¬ 
formed religion, iii. 489. 

Dkmrrara, London Missionary Society 
commences amission in, ii. 265; insur- 
rectMii of the slaves, ib. ; Rev. John 
femith apprehended, tried, nuet con¬ 
demned to death, 268 : his death ; cruel 
conduct of tho authorities, 269; eman¬ 
cipation of the slaves; extension of ilio 
mission ; liberality of their contribu¬ 
tions ; general condition, 270. 

Doddridge, zeal of, for the con vend on of 
the heathen, iii. 431. 

Dutch, the first to make efforts to spread 
the gospel in India, i. 80. 
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East Irrou Company bound by charter 
to use endeavours for the conversion of 
the Hindus, i. 154,wo/V; opposes reso¬ 
lutions of the House of Commons rela¬ 
tive to measures for the promotion of 
Christianity among them, 154 ; refuse 
permission to Robert Haldane, Esq. 
and bis associates to go out to India, 
156.wofe; hostility of the Government 
to the settlement of missionaries, ii. 63: 
iii. 2, j t 246. 

.East India Islands, Ncthrrland Mifrim- 
wy Society, Amboyna, ii. 515; Timor, 
617; Celebes, 518; Riouw, ib. 

Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, 
iii. 377, note. 

Eoypt, United Brethren,, Dr Hooker pro¬ 
ceeds to Egypt with the view of enter¬ 
ing Abyssinia, i. 880; voyage down the 
Red Sea, aud shipwreck, 882 ; Mr John 
Antes proceeds to Egypt; journey in 
Cvprus, 334; voyage up the Red Sea, 
387 ; Mr Bruce's arrival from Abys¬ 
sinia, ib.; the Brethren seek to make 
themselves useful in Egypt, 888: Mr 
Antc^ is bastinadoed, 385 ; the mission 
given up, 395. 

Englishmen, confidence in their honour, 
iii. 208. 

Ernest, Justinian, Baron of Welts, efforts 
of, for the propagation of Christianity, 
iii. 490. 

Europeaniring converts, evil of, iii. 397 ; 
timuivisableness of charging their 
names, 393. 


Female schools, commencement of, in 
India, ii. 66. 

Formosa, effort? of the Dutch for propa¬ 
gating the gospel in, i. 25 ; attacked by 
a Chinese pirate, 26 ; magnanimous 
conduct of Mr Hamhrocoek,27; obliged 
to capitulate and 1 ave the island, ib. 

General results of missions difficult to 
estimate, iii. 3S6; number of church 
members connected with the principal 
missionary bodies. 887, note ; singular 
equality in the learning faculties of 
different nations; and frequent defect 
of the thinking faculties, 391. 

Geology a desirable study for missionaries, 
iii. 211. 

Gonds, mission to the, iii. 468. 

GttEBNLANUj “ Maister Wolfall ” nails 
thither, iii. 439; Christianity in the 
country formerly, i. 177, note. 

Dr ntshMission, e;iriy struggles of Mr 
Efjede to establish it, i. 177; he sails 
thither, 182; difficulties, 183; ravages 
of the small pox, 190 : Mrs Kgedro 
death, 193; failure of Mr Egedc 3 health, 
193; he returns to Denmark, 194 ; 
translation of the Scriptures into the 
Greenland language, and publication of 
other works, 195; Danish colonies in 
Greenland, 196 ; general results of the 
mission, 197. 


Mission, of United Brethren —Matthew 
and Christian Slack, ar 1 Christian 
David, set off for. i. 202: simplicity of 
their views, 203 ; favourably received it 
Copenhagen, 205; arrival in Green¬ 
land, 206; early discouragements and 
triala, ib.; scarcity of provisions, 209 ; 
first convert, 213; change in mode of 
communicating Divine truth, 215; pro¬ 
gress of the work, 216; hardships and 
dangers, 222 ; suffering! of the Green¬ 
landers, 223; mortality among hem, 

226 ; improved feelings of tbc converts, 

227 ; the station ot. New Herrnhut 
described, 228; new station formed at 
Lichtenfelfl, 229 ; at Liehtonau, 230; at 
Fredericksthal, 234; dangers of the 
missionary Rudolph and bis wife, 231 ; 
numbers connected. with the mission, 
234; increased hindrances to the pro¬ 
spects of the mission, 285 ; books pub¬ 
lished in the Greenland language, ib. ; 
population of, 234. 

Groves, A. N., Esq., proceeds to Bagdad, 
iii. 449; that city visited by a succes¬ 
sion of calamities, 450; doaths in Mr 
Grove* family, 451 ; other lalxrarers 
join him, 452'; proceeds to-India and 
England, 453; returns to India with 
other fellow-laboums, ib. ; singular 
course of Mr Newman, 453. 

Hudson’s Bay Company's Terrjttouy, 
Church Musionarj/ Society , wmmenoe- 
ment of mission to, ii. 396; singular 
disease among the Indian children, 
898, note; improvement of thu Indians, 
398; number of communicants, ?99. 

Huntingdon, Lady, zre.-il of, for the con¬ 
version ortho heathen, iii. 492.- 

India, the Dutch the first to make efforts 
for propagating the gospel in. i. 30. 

. Danish Mission- — ZiegenKilg and 
Plntchojpi’ocevd ns missionaries to Tran- 
quebar, 1.133; difficulties and opposition, 
134; translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
185, 187,139: commencement or other 
stations at Madras, 138 ; Ouddalorc, 
139; Calcutta, 1 42 ; Triohinopoly, ib, ; 
Tanjore, 146; extension of the mission 
to the south of India, 151 : Madras 
taken by the French, 141: Cuddalore, 
149; inis-erablo condition of tiio country, 
141, 147; conversion of Romish priests, 
143; extent of the mission, 145; Mr 
Swartz seut by the Madras government 
to Hyder Ali. 146; saves Tanjore from 
famine, 150, 152 ; testimonies of Hyder 
Ali and Colonel Fullerton to his cha¬ 
racter, .161: appoint'd guardian to the 
young prince of Tanjore, 153.154, tu>te ; 
his vindication of the eoaverts from the 
charges of Mr M. Campbell, 155; his 
death, 15S ; monument erected to his 
memory, 1MJ, 161,162, note ; Mr Kior- 
nander, missionary, Calcutta, 162 ; 
numberj baptized by Mr (iericke in the 
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India —Danish coutiaD(?d. 

south of Iutlia, 161; visit- of Dr Buch¬ 
anan to Trauquebar, Tanjore, and 
Trieliinopoly, 165 ; \ epery, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Taniore, transferred to the 
Society for the Propagation of tho Gos¬ 
pel ip Foreign! Parts. 170 ; extension 
of the mission, ib. ; pastoral letter by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, requiring con¬ 
verts to give up caste, 171; evils arising 
out of its toleration, 171, note / opposi¬ 
tion of converts to its abolition, 173; 
number baptized from the commence¬ 
ment of the miss’on, 174 ; present 
numbors commoted with the missions of 
the Propagation Society, J75: state of 
Tranqucbar mission, 1/5; Tanjore an 
unfavourable field, ib.; longevity of tlie 
German missionaries, 176. 

Baptist Missionary Society formed, 
ii. 1 ; Mr John Thomas’previous efforts 
for the conversion of the Hindus, ib.; 
the Rev. William Carey agrees to go 
out with him to Bengal. 2 ; the scheme 
nearly defeated through Mr Thom jus’ 
pecuniary embarrassments, 3; obliged 
to leave the ship, not laving obtained 
the permission or tho East Iudia Com¬ 
pany, ib.; sail in a Danish vessel, 4; 
subjected to fresh difficulties, ib. ; 
account of Mrs Carey. 5, note ; Mr Carey 
proceeds to the eaafc of Calcutta, with 
the view of taking laud, 6; state of his 
mind, ib. ; a turn given to tbc circum¬ 
stances and enjoyments of Messrs Tho¬ 
mas and Carey, 7 ; invited to take 
charge of indigo factories, 8 ; difficulties 
of missions m India, 9 ; arrival of 
Messrs Marshnmn, Ward, Brunsdon, 
and Grant, who proceed to Serampur, 

16 ; Mr Carey removes thither, 17 ; 
form a plan of domestic economy and 
govemmeut ib.; want of euocess, 18; 
first convert, 19 ; publication of the 
New Testament in Bengali; Carey ap¬ 
pointed a professor in the college of 
Fort-William, 21; death and character 
of Mr Thomas, ib.; labours of the mis¬ 
sionaries, 23; Hindu Beets, 24; hos¬ 
tility of the Hindus, 26; circumstances 
Of oorverts in resect of marriage, 26 ; 
opinions of the missionaries in regard to 
them, ib. ; grief of Hindu parents on 
their children embracing Christianity. 
27 ; anxiety of tho missionaries in regard 
to the converts, 29 ; imperfection of 
converts accounted for. 29, note; visit of 
Mr Chamberlain to Sugar island,*80; 
form of agreement entered into by the 
missionaries, 31; projmsals for publish¬ 
ing the Scriptures in a number of the 
Oriental languages, 83; threatened re¬ 
strictions on the mission, 39 ; new sta¬ 
tions undertaken iu Bnnnah, 42 ; 
Jessoro. 43 ; Calcutta, 46 ; Bufcan, 46; 
and other quarters, 19 ; evil of this 
system of extension, ib.; and of the em¬ 
ployment of so many of tho natives in | 


Indta —Baptist Miss. Society -contd. 
making known the gospel, 60; fire at 
Serampur, 50 ; Messrs Robinson, Law- 
son, and Jones ordered by government 
to return to England, 63; shipwreck of 
Mr Felix Carey , and loss of his wife and 
ohildrou, 54 ; institution for the sup¬ 
port of native schools, 56; establish¬ 
ment of a college at Serampur, 59 ; 
separation of Sc ram par missionaries 
and the Society, 61; differences between 
the Scnunpur missionaries and the 
junior missiouaries, 62; settlement of 
junior missionaries in Calcutta, 64 ; 
female schools commenced in connexion 
with the Calcutta mission, 86; transla¬ 
tions of the Scriptures, 67 : printing, 
ib.; places of worship for the natives, 
ib. ; death and character of Dr Carey, 
68 ; translations of the Scriptures by 
him, 70; tlieir imperfection, 71; other 
literary labours, 72; his character aa 
an Oriental scholar, ib. ; re-umon of 
the Serampur mission with the Society, 
74; list of the Society's stations, 76: 
number and character of church mem¬ 
bers, 76. 

L'/iuion Missionary Society, its sta¬ 
tions in India, ii. 219. 

Church Missionary Society's stafciou 
in Calcutta, ii. 8271 female schools, ib.; 
seminary for training up a native 
agency. 829 ; Krishnayur, 330; Khurts 
Blioja .sect, ib. ; movement among them, 
ib.; estimate of, 331 ; Madras, 332; 
Tinnevelly, 333 ; Mr Rhenius settles 
333 ; great numbers profess to re¬ 
nounce idolatry, and to embrace 
Christianity, ib. ; dissolution of Mr 
Rhenius* connexion with the Society, 
335; ho and his follow-missionaries re¬ 
move from Tinuevcliy. but return, 336; 
attempt to estimate the differences be¬ 
tween him and the Society, 337, not:; 
death of Mr Rhenius, and re union of 
Messrs Schaffer and Muller with the 
Society, 839; increase of professed con¬ 
verts, 840 : persecution, 341; return of 
many fco heathenism, 342 ; number^ 
connected with the mission, 344; their 
character, ib. ; Travancore mission to 
the Syrian church, 346 ; number of 
the Syrian Christians, 846, note .* low 
state of religion among them, 346 ; 
general similarity of the ancient dutches 
to the Church of Rome, 347; dress of 
the Metran, 348, note ; principle on 
which the mission wa< proposed to bo 
conducted, 848 ; its: srecial objects, 
349 ; conciliation of the Metran Diony¬ 
sius and the Catnuars, ib. ; address by 
Mr Fenn, with the view of leading them 
to reform tbeir church, 850 ; college 
and grammar school for the education 
of priests, 351; ordinary schools for the 
people. 352 ; translation of the Scrip 
tores into Malayalim, 358, 356; rival 
Metrans on the death of Dionysius, 35-1; 
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idia — Church Miss. Society—contd. 
pro"veiling of the missionaries in the 
Syrian churches, 356; no reformation 
of the Syrian ohilrcli effected^ ib, ; Dr 
Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, visit* Tra- 
vancore, 357 ; tlio Mctrans renounce 
connexion with tho missionaries, who 
thenceforth adopt au independent course 
oi notion, ib.; pi egress of the mission, 
358 ; numbers connected with it, ib.; 
the piinciple on which missions to the 
ancient churches have commonly been 
conducted, ib . / other stations of the 
Society, 366. 

Society for the Propagation of tin Gos - 
pel u.r Foreign Parts- utootion of Bish¬ 
op's College, Calcutta, it 405; establish¬ 
ment of misaionw) stations, 406; num¬ 
bers connected with them, ib.; com¬ 
plaints (.1 other missionaries of some of 
the Society’s agents, ib. ; other stations 
of the Society, 408. 

General Pgpt .it Missionary Society 
establishes a mission in Orissa, ii. 409 ; 
its peculiar character, ib. j worship of 
Jag&Jiath, ib.; strange discovery as to 
girls’ schools, 410 ; male nnd i'emale 
myiuins, ib. ; Mr Hampton’s mode of 
journeying, 411; sacrifices and trials of 
lliudu converts, ib. ; establishment of 
Christian villages, 413; number of 
church members, 414. 

Welsh Foreign Missionary Society, ii. 
457. 

Scottish Missionary Society esta¬ 
blishes a mission iu the presidency of 
Bom lay, ii. 433 ; transfers it to Church 
of Scotland, 436. 

General Assembly of Church of Scot¬ 
land adopts a motion for engaging in mis¬ 
sions, ii. 474 ; previous opposition to 
them, 474, note ; ministers sent to Darien 
instructed to labour for the conversion 
of the natives, 47 5,mU; mission pro¬ 
posed to India, and its plftu, 475; Mr 
Duff establishes an institution for giving 
a superior English education, with a 
view to the raising up of a native 
agency, 476; system of instruction our- 
sued, 479 ; faith of students in their 
owu religiou shaken, 480 ; lectures on 
natural and revealed religion proposed, 
ib.; prohibitory order by tnemanagera of 
the Hindu college, 481; spirit of dis¬ 
cussion among the better educated 
youths of Calcutta awakened, 481, 482, 
note; the lectures resumed by Mr Duft, 
482; success of tho institution, 483 ; 
mission of the Scottish Missionary 
Society iu Bombay presidency trans¬ 
ferred to tlio General Assembly, 485; 
mission established in Madras, 486 ; 
opposition of Hindus, and trials of con¬ 
verts. 487 ; stories regarding oonverts 
circulated among the Hindus, 489, note ; 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland, 
491 ; the mission renewed, 492; pro¬ 
gress of English education iu Calcutta, 


India— Oon. A s. of Ch. of SooL~~cq'M. 
493, in. 345 ; undue importance at¬ 
tached to the conversion ot Die higher 
clmwei in India, ii. 493, note. 

Free Church of Scotland, the whole of 
the missionaries adhere to it, ii. 494 : 
commencement of a new station at Nag¬ 
pur, 495; attempt of the Hindus to 
establish n rival institution, 45 ; failure 
of the contributions to it, 497, note ; 
necessity of caution in regard to the 
profession* oven of young persons, 499; 
support of converts. 501; numbers iu 
the institutions ana schools and of tho 
church members, ^ 501, note ; general 
results of the missions, 502. 

IrishPresbyterian Church. establishes 
a mission in Kiutiawar, ii. 512. 

German Missionary Society's Mission 
in India, ii. 528 ; Gainer's Mi -iouary 
Society, iii. 463, 471 ; Evangelical Lu¬ 
theran Missionary Society, 472 ; North 
German Missionary Society, ib. 

American Hoard for Foreign }fis¬ 
sions, its first missionaries ordered away 
by the Government, iii. 2 ; illness end 
death of Mrs Newell, ib.; Messrs Hall 
and Nott sail to Bombay, 4 *, their 
difficulties and proceedings, ib. ; obtt.m 
permifision to remain, 7; printing esta¬ 
blishment, 8 ; femaleponools, it.; com- 

S lotion of the translation of tho Holy 
criptures in Marathi, 9 ; Humbert 
received into church fellowship, 10; 
Brahmins preferable as Converts, >6. ; 
establishment of mission in Madras, 
Madura, and A root, 11 ; printing esta¬ 
blishment, id. ,* great nwnbera renouuoe 
idolatry and place themselves under 
Chri.sti.au instruction, ib.; numbers 
connected with the mission, 12. 

American Presbyterian Hoard esta¬ 
blishes a mission in Northern India, 
iii. 316 ; list of stations, 317. 

General Statements, In dm not one 
country, iii. 823; the character, views, 
and Practices of the people very various, 
ib., note; India not the cradle of Hindu¬ 
ism, 325, note ; irreligious character of 
Europeans, 324 ; the state of religion 
at Madras, 352, note; improved character 
of the English, ib. ; change t^oing on 
among the Hindus, 327 ; yet Hinduism 
not shaking, 328 ; preaching of tho 
gospel, 829 ; difficulty of appreciating 
the professions of Hindus, &>3; circu¬ 
lation of the Scriptures and tracts, 334; 
schools, 335; promotion of education 
by the Government, 340; text books in 
the Government Colleges, 842, note ; 
special design of the Government col¬ 
leges, 34*1 ; low shite of education in 
Bengal, 344, note ; Mahommedins not 
making the &une advance in education 
as the Hindus, 345, note ; prospect of 
office under Government held out as 
an encouragement to education, 845; 
female education taken under the 
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auspices of Government, ; Suii, or 
the burning of Widows a .ished, 348; 
connexion of Government /ith idolatry 
ia India, 350; despatch requiring that. . 
the connexion shall cease, 362: yet it 
;s -sill continued, 353 : renewed orders, 
i b. ; disabilities of Christian converts 
by the Hinin and Mahoinmedau laws, 
and even by the regulation!# of Govern¬ 
ment, 854; tlieee disabilities removed, 
and complete toleration established, 
856 ; opposition of a portion of the 
Hindus to this. 357 : improvement of 
the government, 368; success of mis¬ 
sions ; number and character of the 
converts, 359: tendency of old habits 
to revive, 863 ; difference between 
Hindu converts and those of Christian 
countries accounted for, ii. 29, iii. 353, 
no!*; imperfection of native assistants, 
804 : propositions agreed ou by Calcutta 
missionaries relative to uucstious eou- 
nectcd with marriage, 365; establi&h- 
mont oi printing-presses by the Hindus, 
867: the works of the deistical winters 
of Europe read by thorn, 368; attacks 
on Christianity by Hindu writers, ib., 
note -, hostility to ChristUuity particu¬ 
larly determined at Madras, ib.; hos¬ 
tility to converts, 869. 

Java, efforts of the Hutch for propagating 
the gospel in, i. 22. 

Kaimuok Tartars, United Brethren. 
nus&ioimrics sent to the Kalmuck Tar- 
fcirs, i. 368 ; settlement of Sarepta, ib.; 
journeys in search of the Tachscks, 369, 
871; intercourse with the Kalmucks, 
870, 873; dose of the mission, 375. 

Labrador, United Brethren, missionaries 
sent to Labnidor; early hardships, i. 
895 ; the Esquimaux friendly, 396 ; 
difficulties in instructing them, 397; 
shipwreck of several of the mission¬ 
aries, and two of them drowned, 397 ; 
deliverance of two missionaries ou the 
ice, 399; death of Reiman, 405; 
dangerous voyage from Eugluml, 407 ; 
numbers connected with tho Brethren’s 
congregation, 408; difficulties and ob¬ 
structions of tho mission, ib.; schools, 
409; books in the Esquimaux language, 
ib, 

Lapland, mmyontiriea to, i. 7; iii. 440, 
441. 472. 

Languages of the South Sea Islands, 
similarity of, ii. 221, note. 

Leaminp, riugular land of, in Abyssinia, 
ii. 321. 

Loudon 'Missionary Society, formation 
of, ii. 98; au address by the llev. David 
Hogue gave rise to it, ib., note. 

Longe'. ity of Gorman missionaries in India, 
i. 176; in Greenland, 247. not*. 

Loochoo Islands, mission to, iii. 457. 


Madagascar, London Misiionmy Society 
sends missionaries to, ii. 242 ; Radam.i 
the king anxious to promote education 
and the art;# of civilized life, ib.; preach¬ 
ing, 214 ; printing-pro .3 established, 
ib; death of Badtunu; the queen, his 
successor, friendly a*, first, 246 ; re¬ 
strictions on the mission, 244; Christ- 
ianity pixiscribcd, t‘6 .; missionaries leave 
the inland. 247; persecution and op¬ 
pression of the people, ib. 

Mahommodans in the Levant sustain a 
better character thou the Christiana, 
iii. 205, note. 

Marriage, propositions of Calcutta mis- 
siouarits relative to various poiutts con¬ 
nected with, iii. 366. 

Martyn, Uev. Henry, missionary zeal of, 
iii. 482. 

M uditbbran’ean, London J Missionary 
Society , Malta and the Ionian Islands, 
ii. m. 

Church Missionary Society, Malta, ii. 
806 ; Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 307 ; 
schools, 308; circulation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, denunciation of, 309; centre of 
operations removed to Palestine, 311; 
change of the principle on which tho 
mission was established and carried on, 
311; commencement of mission in Egypt, 

312 ; journeys for tho circulation of the 
Scripture?, ib.; difficulties in the way 
of the conversion of Mahommedaus, 
313; schools, 316. 

American Board for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions — Greece, Mr King proceeds 
thither; favourable commencement,iii. 
168; ecclesiastical constitution of the 
kingdom of Greece, 164 ; fceptuagiut de¬ 
clared to be tho canonical translation of 
the Old Testament, 105; opposition to 
a translation of tho Old Testament into 
Modern Greek, 166, note ; order for the 
uao of tho Catechism of the Greek 
Church in the Hellenic schools, 167; 
great excitement against Mr King, 168 ; 
trial and condemnation; bis banish¬ 
ment not carried into effect, 170. 

American Epuactmal Board of M\«- 
siou$—Rev. M : >>ur 3 Robertson ;tud Hill 
prdfcoed to Greece, iii. 311 , Athens in 
ruins, ib. ; schools, 312; printing-press. 

313 ; atatious commenced in Crete ana 
at Constantinople, ib,; Rev. U. South¬ 
gate consecrated missionary bishop in 
Turkey ; his plana, 318 ; change of the 
principle on which tho mission was 
hitherto conducted, 815, note . 

A rncrican Boardfor Foreign Missions 
--.Syria, Messrs Fisk and Parsons sent 
to '.stablish a mission in Palestine, iii. 
172; Mr Parsons’ dentil, ib. ; journey 
of Mr Fisk and others through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, 173; strange re¬ 
ports of tht-in, 174; Messrs Bird and 
Goodell commence a elation at Beirut, 
176; Mr Risk’s death, 176; hostility of 
the Catholics, 377; Assaad Shi-dif.k, 
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JIeditzkr .—A m . lid. For, Mix*. — rr-ntd. 
178 ; the country its a state of war; its 
dreadful character, 180; preaching 
commenced, 181 ; Drnze*, 182; religious 
movement m Haaboiya, ib.; in A intab, 
185; list of stations, ISO ; seminary for 
training tip a native agency ; principles 
on which it was proposed to bo con¬ 
ducted, 188 ; improvement of Arabic 
types, 187. 

Turkey, Mr GoodeU proceeds to Con¬ 
stantinople vrith a special view to the 
Armenia ns, 188: preparation of the 
Armenians for the reception of evan- 

5 alical truth, ib.; stations established, 
89; obstacles to the progress of evan¬ 
gelical truth, 191; Su* inmtford Can¬ 
ning s efforts in behalf of religious 
toleration, 195; the evangelical Armen¬ 
ians formed into churched distinct from 
the ancient Armenian Church, 197; 
progress of religious toleration, 199; 
wide extension of the religious move¬ 
ment among the Armenians, 201; trans¬ 
lations of the Scriptures and other 
works, 202 ; efforts mnong the Greek?*., 
208; the Jews, ib.; the Mahommedam; 
the Christians and the Christianity of 
tho East a cause of tho rejection of the 
gospel by the Mahommedans. 204. 
Methodist Missions, origin of, i. 441; 
total number of members in Society, 
645; instability of their members, ib. ; 
doctrines taught by them, 64d; views 
eutertained by them, 517 ; difficulty of 
estimating the spiritual good of which 
they have been tho i oh tr omenta, 16 . 
Morality and religion, strange separation 
of, among Christians in tho Levuut, iii. 
206 . 

Newman, Mr W. F., changing phase* of 
his creed, iii. 463. 

Nicobar Islands — Untied Brethren, 
some of the Brethren settle at Tran- 
qucb&r,; others proceed to the Nicobar 
ligands, i. 410; difficulties of communi¬ 
cation between them, 411; secular en- 
gngomente. of the brethren; dangers, 
412; religion of the islanders, 417 , no 
success among them, 418, 420; suffer¬ 
ings and trials of tho brethren, 419: 
the settlements both at Tranquoiwaiul 
in the Nicobar Islands given up, 4 ‘ 22 . 

OxENDRinoi, proposition of, for the pro¬ 
pagation of the gospel, iii. 490. 


Persia —United ilrcth continued 
the view of visiting the Gnnree or 
JParsris, i. 875; journey from. Aleppo, 
375 ; attacked and robbed by the Kurds* 
877 ; reach Ispahan, 379; robbed aguiu 
on thoir return, ib. 

Mr Perkins proceeds on a mission 
•to tlic Neateruwi Christians, iii. 205 ; 
troubles and detention on the Russian 
frontier, ib. ; kindness of Sir John 
Campbell, of Dr Kiacb, and Otohm at 
Tabriz, 207; arrival of other mission¬ 
aries, 210; Mr Perkins arut Dr Grant 
proceed to Crumiali, 211 ; origin of the 
Nestorian Christians, ib. ; their mis¬ 
sions in Asia, 212 ; numbers, character, 
and condition, ib. ; the missionaries 
favourably received by them, 217 ; 
schools established, ib .; preaching, 
218; Dr Grant’s visits to the Nestorians 
of fciic mountains, 219; attack and 
mnssnoro of them by two Kurdish 
chiefs, 221; Dr Grant escapes from tho 
mountains, but dies of fever, 222 ; the 
Turks subdue tho Kurds, 225 ; hostility 
of the Nestorian patriarch, %l>; suc¬ 
cessive revivals, 227 ; characteristic 
features of them, 229 ; zeal and activity 
of tho Neste rians themselves, 282; 
printing of the Bible in Modem Syriac, 
282; stations among the mountain 
Ncst< riaim and at Mosul, 283 ; general 
failure of missiom among the undent 
churches, conducted on the principle of 
leading them to reform themselves, and 
not forming converts from them into 
separate churches, 234; the Nestorians 
not yet proved to be an exception to 
this, 235. 

Printing in, iii. 233, note; not yet 
oj n to mission: ry efforts, 2S5 .note. 

Physical and psychological c onstitution of 
a-ffejtant nations worthy of attentiou, ii. 
3 98, note. 

Pilgrimages of Hindus and Mahommed- 
ans often from worldly, not religious 
motives, ii. 80, note, 410, 431. 

Polygamy, opinion of Moravian taiaaiou- 
aries in Danish West India Islands 
relative to ita toleration in converts, i. 
248: of Seram pur missionaries. ii. 26; 
of Calcutta missionaries, iii. 865 ; con¬ 
siderations relative to its toleration, 
558. 

Frideaux, Dean, proposals of, for tho 
propagation of the gospel in India, iii. 


Patagonian Missionary Society, iii. 458; 
Captain Gardiner and Mr Hunt pro¬ 
ceed to Patagonia, 459 ; he and Mr 
Richard Williams and others proceed to 
Tierra del Futgo, 460; in danger of 
starvation, 461 ; peaceful state of their 
minds under their trials, ib,; die of 1 
starvation, 408. 

Persia, Hockor and Rueffer, two of the 
United Brethren, set off for Persia with | 


Romish Missionarifs, untrnstworthimvA 
of theii statements, i. Preface, xvi. 

—--*-, etnmge Catecbi- m. 

by, i. 44, note. 

Russian Tartaut, Scottish Missionary 
Society, Messrs Bran ten and Paterson 
settle at harap, ii. 420; plan of ran¬ 
soming Tartars with a view to their 
Christian education and training not 
successful, 421; Sonnas, 423; indiffer- 
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Russ. Tartaky— Scot. Mist. Soc. —contd 
cnee of the Tartars to their own religion 
as well as to Christianity, 424 ; stations 
commenced at Astraclian and Orenburg, 
425: Mahomined Alt embraces Chris¬ 
tianity, and is baptized; upon this bo 
is required to enter tho Russian yservioa, 
425 ; circulation of the Scriptures ; 
abuso and destruction of copies, 429; 
tuition given up, 431. 

Gtt man Missionary Society, Messrs 
Zi.remba and Dittrich settle at Shu/,In, 
ii. 521; labours among the Tartars, ib.; 
among tho Armenians, 522 ; complaints 
to the Russian government by the 
Armenian clergy against the mission¬ 
aries, 524 ; ukase putting an end to the 
mission, to. 

Sabat. his sad etory, iii. 483, note. i 

Slave law of Jamaica requived owners end 
managers of slaves to instruct them in | 
the Christ inn religion, iii. 4 41). 

Solemn appeal to certain missionaries on 
tho want of brotherly love, of a dis¬ 
interested spirit, &e. iii- TOO, note. 

South Africa, United Brethren, G. 
Schmidt gfn^ to the Cape of Good Hope, 
but afterward* returns to Europe, i. 
423 ; the mission renewed, 424; hostility 
f *f the Dutch boers, ib. ; account by 
John Barrow, Esq.. of tlie missionary 
station at Ravinn s Kloof, 428 ; a | 
second station formed at Gruenekloof, 
.30; Schmidt seized by a tiger, 431; 
other stations formed, 433: numbers 
connected with the several stations, 
434; imperfection of tho people, ib. 

Methodist Missionary Sotiety-lsir 
Barnabas Shaw commences a mission in 
Numaqualand, i. 515 ; toilsomo journey 
to tlm Dawam country, 516; descrip¬ 
tion r>f the station at Lily Fountain, 
520; Air ThroJfall iu:d his compra.ions 
murdered, 521 ; station at Nifibet Bath, 
ib,; numerous other stations of tbe : 
Methodists in South Africa, 522. 

London Missionary Society commences 
missions in South Africa, and estab- 
liahce numerous stp.tions, ii. 235; want 
of rain a groat hiudnuicc, 236 ; tunnel 
at Hankev, ib .; atheinm of the South 
African tribes, 237 ; religious awaken¬ 
ings, 233 ; desire of the Hottentots to 
be received into the Church, 289 : dif¬ 
ficulty of forming an estimate of the 
Society’s missions in South Africa, 240 ; 
nob equal to the repreeentafcions given of 
it; still not to be despised, ib. ; educa¬ 
tion not progressive, 24J. 

Kafr an a — (i tasyow Missionary So¬ 
ciety, commencement of mission, ii. 
456 ; difficulty of conveying ideas of 
.Divine truth to the Kafirs, ib.; their 
iuditfeirenco to it, 467; particularly the 
females, 458; eruption of the Kafirs 
into the colony, 459; tbe missionaries 
leave the country ; destruction of ioi»- 


8. As^io a.—G lasgow Mis, Soc. —confcd. 
sion property, 460; they return on tho 
restoration of peace, 461; Glasgow 
Aliasionary Society divided into two so¬ 
cieties; division^ of the mission, 462; 
seiuiuary for raising up an agency iu 
the country, 464; progress of tho mis¬ 
sion, 466 ; the Kafirs* jealousy and dis¬ 
like of the* missionaries, 470; wars be¬ 
tween them and the English; destruc¬ 
tion of mission stations, 472 ; return of 
missionaries, 473. 

Bechv.una Court try,.Paris Mimwory 
Society, list of its stations, ii. 531; state 
of warfare amoug the South a African 
tribes, ib..: sucoesH of the mission, 532, 
634; schools, 533; translation of the 
Scriptures and other books, ib. 

American Board for Foreign Mu 
cions —mission to the Zulusiu the interior, 
iii. 240; Moselekutsi attacks the Dutch 
boors; the missionaries retire to Port 
Natal, ib. ; a mission, in the mean¬ 
while, begun in that part of the country, 
241 ; Dutch beers, while in treaty with 
Dirtgaan, the Zulu chief, treacherously 
murdered, 242; missionaries to the 
colony of the Cape of Goud Hope, it*. ; 
minion resumed. ib.; unfavourable 
character of tho Zulus, 243 : escape of 
Mr Butler from a crocodile 244; num¬ 
ber of Chur h members, 245. 

General Statements—?' outh Africa an 
unfavourable hold for missions, iii. 373; 
false conclusions from the desire mani- 
fested for missionaries, 333 ; hostility of 
the coloniHto, 384; printing press in 
South Africa, 336, 

South Sea I&tiAVb9.—London Mission¬ 
ary Society undertakes a mission to the 
Society Islands, ii. 99; favourable re¬ 
ception of tho missionaries in Tahiti, 
101, 104; extracts from Dr Haweis* 
thanksgiving sermon on tho return of 
tho ship, 106 ; sailing of a second body 
of missionaries, 109; captured by a 
French privateer, 110; their (sufferings, 
111 ; the Tahitians manifest their thiev¬ 
ing propensities, 118; efforts to gain 
their favour by medical practice, 119; 
th vo a of the missionaries attacked, 1^2 ; 
most of them leave the island, 123; 
fears and apprehensions of those who 
remained, 121 ; declension and death of 
Mr Lewis, 125 : infidelity of Mr Broom- 
hall, 127: sailing of a third body of 
miseionarief, 128; subsequent history 
of Mr Broomhal), 130, note; war, 131; 
difficulty of the language, 132; preach, 
ing, 133: death mid character of ro- 
rnare I., 135; difficulties attending; the 
instruction of the young, 136; letter 
frum Pomaro II. to the Missionary 
iSoclety, 133 ; apprehension* of war ; de¬ 
parture of tho missionaries, 140; re¬ 
turn of the missionaries to Eimeo, 143; 
contritioa of Pomare, 143, 145 ; war, 
116 ; idolatry abolished in Tahiti und 
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Noctu. Su .1 Tsul Ki>'j-- land Hi* Miss Ionary ! 
Society— continual. 

Bunco, 119 ; arrival of new mission¬ 
aries, ib. ; mririon extended to the 
Windward Islands, ib. • explanation 
of the rapid ond general renunciation of 
idolatry, and profession of Christianity 
in the South Sea Islands, 150 ; singular 
change in Tahiti, 151; schools, 152: 
hicks. 153; missionary societies formed 
among- tho natives, 154 ; improved mo* 
rals, 155; attempts to introduce the ai ts 
of civilized life, 157 ; adoption of a code 
oflaws, 160; death and character of Po- 
maro II., 161 ; evils resulting from fcho 
resort of shipping to the island, 162; 
intemperance, ib.; declension of reli¬ 
gion, 165; arrival of Romish priests, 
166; interference of the French, 168; 
the protectorate of France established, 
181 ; restrictions on the mission, 182; 
state of religion, general estimate 
of tho results of the mission, 180; 
exaggerated view’s of it, 191, note. 

friendly Islands, commencement of 
mission in Tonpitabu, ii. 102 ; English | 
miscreants on the island, 108,196, 198 * 
declension of Yoeson, 109; murder of 1 
the Dneona,201; war, V >2 ; perils of be 
nuarionarks, aud murder of three of 
them, 203 ; the war ended, 205 ; pain¬ 
ful situation of the missionaries, 2>)6; 
escape from tho island, 209; Yeesou 
also effects his escape, 211. 

Marquesas Islands, commencement 
of mission in St Christina, ii. 214 ; 
given up, 215. 

Ilcn'cy Islands, common cement of 
mission in, ii. 216 ; rapid renunciation of 
idolatry by the natives, 217; fallacious 
iudjrments on the subject, 218, note : 
laxity in baptizing the natives, 219; 
progress of toe mission, 220 , printing 
of the Scriptures, 221; depopulation, 

Navigators' Islands, romimrucement of 
mission in, ii. 223; rapid progress, 225; 
Air John Williams conies out with a 
missionary ship from England, 226; 
proceeds on an exploratory voyage 
among tho groups of islands betwecu 
tho Baninas and New Guinea, ib. ; be 
ami Mv IIarris murdered on the island 
ofErromangn, 227; establishment of 
printing press, 230; religious move¬ 
ment, ib. ; estimate of the progress of 
the mission, 232; important influence i 
of tho {Society’s missions in the South 
Sea Islands, 23-4. 

Methodist Missionary Society com¬ 
mences amission in the Friendly Islands, 
i. 528; its extension,625; printing press, 

527 ; extensive employment of native 
help, 528; religious movement, 629 : 
piety of tho king and queen of the If ibai 
ftnd Vavau Islands. 581; numerous 
baptisms, 532; missionary societies 
formed, 533; promulgation of a code of 



South Sba Islanus —Methodist Mission¬ 
ary Sodcty —continued, 
laws, 534 ; opposition in Tongatabu, 
535; war between the Christian and 
heather parties, 536; Captain Croker, 
R.N., attempts to a. Kotiate peace. 637 ; 
attacks tho heathen fort, and is killed, 

539 ; extension of the profession of 
Christianity in the Friendly Islands, 

540 ; numbers in Society, ib. 

Fiji Islands, com monument of niis- * 
sion in, i. 541; its extension, 542 ; re¬ 
ligious movement, ib.; vuuubcrs in 
(Society, 544. 

American Board for Foreign Mis- 
stars send a mission to the Sandtcich 
Islands , iii, 28 ; tho missionaries, on 
their arrival, fmd idolatry overthrown, 

29; causes of its overthrow, ib. ; obtain 
permission to settle on the inlands, 32 ; 
early educational efforts, ib. j preach¬ 
ing, 43; Itiho-Riho, the king, and his 
queen, sail for Eimland ; their death, 
ib.; .stations established, 35; progress 
of religion, ib.; religions movement, 

41 ; education, 47; government pro¬ 
motes education, 51 ; nnmbers receiving 
education, and its expense, 53; books, 
54; danger-of drawing false conulu- 
sious from the desire of tho people for 
books, ib., note; oppoailiou of foreign¬ 
ers, 55; Captain Buckle, 50; Lieutenant 
John Porcival, 67 ; Captain Clark, 69 
causes of the hostility of foreigner:, 61 ; 
Romish missionaries, 64; interference 
and demands of the Ft - neb, 60 ; visit 
and demands of Lord George Paulet, in 
reference to British subjeota, 73 ; ces¬ 
sion of the Sandwich Islands to Eng¬ 
land, ib.; Admiral Thomas comes, and 
restores the Hmvaian government, 75 ; 
tho independence of the Sandwich 
Islands acknowledged by England. 
France, Belgium, and tho United 
States, 76; fresh aggressions by Fram e, 

77; conflict of temperance and intem¬ 
perance, 78; progress of civil govern¬ 
ment, 81; establishment of a system of 
law, 82: meeting of the legislature, 83, 
note ; change in the position of the po¬ 
pulation, 85 ; imperfect progress of civili¬ 
zation, ib.; commerce, 8o’, note; doercaee 
of population, 88; total numbers re- 
emeu into the church. 90; geueral re¬ 
sults of thu misaiou, 92. 

Church Missionary Society soiuls a 
mission to New Zealand, ii. 368; pur¬ 
chase of land for settlements, 369, 371 ; 
stations established, 37o ; secular eu- 
garments of the settlers, 374 , declen 
sion of some of them, ib.; inuxirtaut 
observations of the Rev, Mr Mar,den 
on the subject, 375; little success for 
some years, 876 ; aspect of the mission 
improves; progress of Christianity and 
civilization among barbarous tribes slow, 
378, 384 ; evils arising out of the in¬ 
creasing visits of shipjiing, ib ; war, 
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S. &ha Inlands -Ch. Mis. &<}c .—contd 
and its horri bio sceuos; owe of the 
missionary stations destroyed, and an¬ 
other plundered, 379; arrival of Ro¬ 
mish bishop and priests, 832; printing 
of the lioly Scriptural and other books, 
ib.; progress or knowledge, and of a 
profession of Christianity, 383 : Eng¬ 
land acquires the sovereignty of New 
Zealand oy treaty with the chiefs, 386; 
much dissatisfaction among the New 
Zealander* on this account; insurrec¬ 
tion of John Hoke, one of the chiefs; 
exemplary conduct of the insurgents, 
88(3, 388, note ; missionaries purchase 
land, some of thorn to a largo orient, 
888 ; multitudes of the natives make n 
profession of Christianity, hut little 
piety among thorn, and rnauy fall away, 
392; discouraging prospeots as to the 
rising generation, 393 ; decreasing po¬ 
pulation, 396; number of communi¬ 
cants, 895. 

Start’s, Itov. W., mission in Iudia, iii. 

m. 


Tahiti, population of, ii. 185. 

Tahitians, their apprehensions at tho 
sight of Captain Wallis's ship, ii. 102, 
note. 

Translations of the Scriptures, list of, 
for Heathen and Mnnommedaa na¬ 
tions. iii. 493. 

Turkish character, favourable testimo¬ 
nies to, iii. 204, note. 

Usiteu Bhethivkh, rise of, i. 198; origin 
of their missions, 200; extent of their 
early missions; a -tempt to estimate 
the> character of tho early Moravians, 
201 note ; testimonies to the Brethren, 
204, note; general statements regard¬ 
ing their missions, 485; total uumb^re 
connected with their missions, i6.; 
nature of tho instruction given by 
them, 430; system of management of 
theii missions, 437: qualifications of 
their missionaries, 138; somo impor¬ 
tant nrsults of their experience, t38, 
note ; several of the missions self-»up- 
porting, 489; pecuniary difficulties, 440. 

Unknown languages, religious worship 
extensively conducted in, iii. 176, note. 

West Indies— Danish Islands, origin of 
Aloraviau mission to, i. 200; John L 
Dober and David Nitschman set off for; 
simplicity of their views, 236 ; sail tot 
St Thomas; return to Europe, 237 : 
Frederick Martin. J. A. Bomke, and 
T. VT. Orothaus, sent to renew the 
mission, 288; Martin wins tho negroes 
by kiddneas, ib. ; opposition of the 
White peoplo, ib. ; death of Bonike, 
t6.; M;utin, Frtaudlich. and Fredler 
thrown into prison, 239; Count Ziuzen- 
dorf arrives in St Thomas, 241 ; the 
brethren liberated, t6.; the meetings 


Wbst Indies— oonfrinued. 
of the Negroes attacked by the White 
people, ib. / shipwreck oi Feder and 
Israel, 244 ; premising aspect of the 
.mission, 245; unproved state of fueling 
among the Whites, 246 ; mortality 
among the missionaries, 247; views of 
the missionaries in regard to questions 
relating to marriage, 248. 

St Cfouv, commencement of mission 
in; mortality among tho first settlers, i. 
249 ; tlvi mission renewed, and assumes 
a flourishing aspect, 251. 

$t Jem, commencement of mission, i. 
252 ; hurricane, ib. 

Celebration of the centenary of the 
mission in the Danish islands, i. 253: 
number of labourers engaged in it; and 
of the baptized, k c., from its commence¬ 
ment, 254 ; government commences tho 
work of education, ilk ; adopts measures 
preparatory to the general emancipation 
of the slaves, 256; they arise and assert 
| their own liberties, 256 ; numbers Con¬ 
nected with the several congregations, 

I ib. 

English Mamisr-t he brethren esta¬ 
blish missions in Jamaica, Antigua, dar- 
bailees, St Christopher's, and Tobago, i. 
267 ; their progress at first stttallj but 
of late much increased, ib.; the eburar- 
tor of many connected with them in 
Jamaica not satisfactory, 258; table of 
the numbers in the several islands, 
259. 

Methodist Missionary Society, .origin 
' of its missions in tho West Indies, i. 441; 

Antigua, previous labours of Messrs 
I Gilbert and Baxter, 442 ; shipwreck 
and loss of missionaries, 444 ; number 
in society, 447 ; St Vincent’s, persWttt- 
ing law, ib. ; lawless attack, 449; uum- 
ben> in society, 450; St J'ustalius, per¬ 
secution, xb. ; number in society, 462 ; 
l Jlarbadoes, opposition, ib. ; lawless 
violence, 453; increase of hostility, 455; 
improved state of things, 459; number 
in society, ib. ; Tortola, favourable 
commencement, 460 ; brutal assault, 
461; progress of * he work . 462; num¬ 
ber in society, 463 ; Jamaica, early 
hostility, ib. ; acts of Assembly, with 
the view of putting a stop to tue in¬ 
struction of the slaves: disallowed by his 
Majesty in Council, 465 ; causes of the 
hostility of the Whites, 472, note; mis¬ 
sionaries again obtain liberty to preach, 
473; opposition renewed, 474 ; insur¬ 
rection of the slaves, 480; its causes, 
ib. ; Colonial Church Union, 486 ; 
violent hostility to missionaries •, chapels 
destroyed ; persecution, ib .; Karl IS? vvl- 
grave, the Governor, puts a stop to 
these proceedings, 490; Emancipation 
of the slaves, 493; Ub results, J. ; ap¬ 
prenticeship put an end to, 497 : work¬ 
ing of freedom, ib.; change of opinion 
regarding the missionaries, 499 ; iinper- 
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W jist Indies-*A fe£Ao4i Stfw.- So^^iSo^iw 
fact working t£ itfe cauaeSj 

,500 ■ nuTnbm hi some l y, 501 ; Bermuda, 
persecuting act of Assembly, 502; Mr 
§tep^i|&Jtt imprisoned, ih. ; renewal 
of* the miisj&tt. 303; nvmkte Ja society 
504 ; Bahama [dcmdx, favourable 
aspect of the mission, ib* ; pcteeontmg 
#t of the leghkiurc, 505; number m 
sooietv, *£& j 8l Domingo, the govern¬ 
ment, inc no iy, fM ; yet, the missionaries 
obliged to 1## fcho island, £6.; tolera¬ 
tion tlie law of the islaud, yet not 
practised, ik ; the ipfasm renewed, 
507 ; number in society, ib. 

General Statem enh-i m \ ask >m estab¬ 
lish ed in other iaI&iid3,UQ0; total number 
of the membra iff feheMethodiM societies 
to the W&fc Indies, ©. ; no Sabbath in 
the <kya iff slavery, Ib, ; in genetral, no 
rnarrtege, 509 ; the hostility to the mis- 
flirmariee Jiot universal, 5X0 ; cruel m$&' 
ration of the families of sieves, 500, wto. 

liaftkd Missionary Society — Ja¬ 
maica, origin of the mission, ii. 78 ; its 
extonbjoii, ih+j violent hostility to the 
Baptiste after the msuvreotion of the 
slaveo, ib * ; destruction of their chapel 
SO : estimated value of property de¬ 
stroy#, 81; pUwSgjSfi #mMpted# tag 
missionaries and persons connected with 
them, 82:; persecution subsides, hut 
the dislike to the missionaries! continues, 
iik charges against thoir eyatem 
of operation, ib, / churches in Jamaica 
desolate themselves independent of the 
Society, S6 ; afterwards obi ig# to apply 

to it for help, 98 ; native Baptist 
churches, 94 ,note ; theological inetltu- 
th®., 98 muntas of church members, 

' Bf HtM Mimmarp Society sends mis- 
monarch to j aiiiaka, ii. 431', statiuns 
establish# 437 ; Improvement of the 
e egroeS a ltd r: ma nd pat i on, 43 8 ; ao b ool s, 

43D ; im image, 441; temperance so- 
deties, U2 ; liberality, *6, ' grow th of 
a worldly spirit, 443 ; falling off of the 
yphng* 445 ; imperf'vctioD of the congre- 
gatfons, ib. ; transfer of the station's to 
the Board of Missions of the Unit# 
Presbyterian Church, 448* 

Board of M mirnx of ihe Untied Pres* 
butrriem < f harch comnit.-hoes loiamons in 
tta West Indies, ii* 504; stations esta¬ 
blished, ib. ; death and removed of 
miseitmaides, 505 ; ravages of cholera in 
Jamaica, ib, / academy 509; mmri>er 
of church members, ib* 

Western Arfim — United Brethren, 
Guinea, iii> 44#; Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parte, 
Gold Coast, 412 ; GJaagOW Missionary 
S- do by, Timm my bom try, ii. 450 ; 
Shorhro, 454; Edinburgh Missionary 
Sodoty, Sneoo country* 4 Id* 

Church Afmionary Society, Suiueo 
country, mkriomuies settle in, ii* 277; 



Wfi^TBiiv AmiQ& *Ch Mi*, 4- 

schools, ib. ; shipwreck of fM'r Butsch«r, 
278 ; declension of Meyot/2v9 ; the stn* 
tioris destroy# by hre, 2Sn.; mortality 
among tho ‘niiadonanes, 283; mission 
given up, 284* t . * 

Surra Ltxm^sdmh estehhahed tor 
the mg children captured in uhive ves^ 
eels, ii* 287; condition of the eaptm# 
negruos, 289 ; labours of Mr Johns# at 
Eegent town, ib. ; disoouragemente at 
first, ik; success, 290 j improved 
character and condition of the people, 
291; similar reaults in other viUagos, 
293 ; fearful mortality among the fta- 
iioriftries, 292; this a seriousi How to 
the pro&perity of the minion, 29b ; un¬ 
favourable report, by the Government 
Uomit(ksionors relative to the. condition 
of the ne^oes, 294 ; ^ome of iho omm 
of this* 295 ; new arrangement^ made, 
296; the miaftiomrrios withdraw From 
connexion with the Government schoola 
and c.stebliah others, 297 ; dedum of 
religion, ib. ; diruametsiuw which con- 
tri bated fco former favourabk- appear * 
ances, 298; causes of thy decline, 21(9; 
uifititntior^ for raising up a native 
agency, 309; 4uj^#ntnii®t tftt to the 
results of the education of the young, 
;t01 j improved state of the mission, 
300. 302; efforts to reduce tire J*ng»i*gea 
of Africa to a written four * and to ob¬ 
tain grammara and vocabul^rvm m 
them, 302; nua-hor of comimuMcante, 
303; efforts for spreading Manors urn- 
dnnism, ib. 

l r om# €omtrj/, missjonaries m$m 
ii. 304; hostile movements of the slave- 
trading chiefs, 305 ; defeated by the 

mm, : important tmtics with, 

Lagos and Abb#Miia p ib, 

German Mimon ary So ci sends m is - 
aionaries to Liberia.ami the Gold Ooijst; 
eicknoBa and death among tho misniou- 
arfos, ii* 625; s Gallon mi tho Amiapira 
htt\n; colonteif; from the West Indies, 
627. ,, , T * ,. * 

Amwkan, IknirdforForeum Mimonf 
—rmissionnrioB sent to Cape ralmas, ni. 
236 ; disapprove of teaching the children 
generally the English instead of Iheir 
owh langnage, 287 ; remove to tho 
Gabocu country, 238; interesting ae- 
ootid t of the people, 239 note’* 

American Dre&htderian Board of 
Miwon# sends inissfonaiies to Liberia ; 
sickness and mortality among them, iii 
fflik 

Western dhica, mortality mm% mis- 
BioDaries in, i* 545 : ii- 283, 293, 526, 
Whocioek, Dr, hte eiforte for the Chnstiani- 
nation of tho Americiuv indianB, iii* 480* 
Written language* curious idea formed of 
it by savages, L 395, note, 

Zo7.bndoef, Count, chaiucter of, i, 202, 
note* 
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